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PREFACE. 


±N  presenting  to  the  public  a  new  work  upon  a  8ul>- 
ject^  which  has  recently  excited  so  much  attention, 
and  employed  such  able  pens^  it  is  of  course  necea* 
sary  to  state  the  principles  upon  which  it  has  been 
composed,  and  the  motives  which  have  induced  its 
publication. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  Historit  of  thk 
Jews  in  all  Aoks  has  been  composed,  are  the  foI« 
lowing  :— 

The  statements  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the 
inspired  word  of  God,  however  irreconcilable  with 
human  maxims  and  inconsistent  with  human  opini- 
ons, are  to  be  received  with  all  the  submission  which 
their  divine  authority  demands ;  and  without  hesita- 
tion, and  to  their  fullest  extent,  are  to  be  implicitly 
credited. 

Since  the  dispensations  of  the  Almighty  to  the  He- 
brew nation  in  every  age,  involve  the  accomplishment 
of  one  grand  design  of  infinite  importance  to  the 
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human  race,  and  essentially  identified  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  glory  of  God,  therefore  a  direct 
divine  interposition,  or  superintendence,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  civil  and  religious  institutions,  and 
in  the  national  affairs  of  the  Jews,  is  to  be  consi- 
dered reasonable  and  probable.  . 

Such  an  interposition  or  superintendence,  is  clearly 
asserted  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  has  been  de- 
monstrated by  a  long  series  of  facts  and  events, 
which  plainly  exhibit  a  miraculous  agency,  and  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  which  in  fact  become  abso- 
lutely incredible,  if  the  existence  and  operation  of 
«uch  a  preternatural  agency  be  denied. 

This  divine  design,  this  divine  interposition  or 
superintendence,  are  to  be  so  constantly  recognized 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Jews,  that  their  patri- 
archal ancestors,  their  great  lawgiver,  their  judges, 
their  kings,  their  prophets,  their  priests,  their  he- 
roes, their  enemies,  their  destroyers,  are  all  alike  to 
be  contemplated  as  subordinate  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  Him,  by  whom  they  were  originally  called, 
by  whom  they  have  been  signally  punished,  and  by 
whom  they  have  been  as  wonderfiilly  preserved. 

The  divine  design  in  the  separation  of  the  Hebrew 
people  from  all  other  nations,  in  committing  to  them 
a  revelation  of  the  character  of  God,  in  establishing 
among  them  moral,  ceremonial,  and  judicial  insti- 
tutions, and,  in  fact,  in  every  dispensation  which 
evolved  during  the  long  period  of  seventeen  hundred 
years,  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  accomplish- 
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ment  of  the  Redemption  of  Christ,  the  "  bringing  in 
of  that  better  hope,"  by  which  sinners  now  draw 
nigh  unto  Grod. 

The  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  m  the  world, 
and  the  consequent  establishment  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  involved  the  final  abolition  of  the  pe- 
culiar privileges  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  ceremonial 
and  judicial  institutions  of  their  law. 

The  crime  of  the  rejection  of  Christ,  heightened 
by  every  possible  aggravation  of  ingratitude,  malig- 
nity,  and  unbelief,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  suffer- 
ings the  Jews  have  endured,  in  every  age,  and  in 
almost  every  country,  since  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  wonderful  preservatfon  of  the  Jews,  notwith- 
standing the  unparalleled  calamities  which*  have  been 
inHicted  upon  them  since  their  dispersion,  viewed  in 
conifexion  with  the  intelligible  predictions  of  inspira- 
tion, warrants  the  conclusion,  that  a  momentous 
design  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  their  history — 
and  that  design  is,  the  signal  exhibition  of  the  power, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  mercy  of  God,  in  their  conver- 
sion to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  their  restoration  to 
the  land  of  their  fathers. 

The  history  of  the  Jews,  being  replete  throughout 
with  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  a  testimony, 
at  once  interesting  and  irrefragable,  to  the  divine 
authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
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Aod  lastly^  the  moral  lessons  for  individuals,  for 
nations,  and  for  the  worlds  which  are  furnished  by 
the  histor}'  of  the  Jews,  are  so  important  and  impres- 
sive, so  awful  and  affecting,  that  they  demand  the 
investigation,  and  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  me- 
mory, of  all  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  a  pro- 
vidence, or  anticipate  the  decisive  transactions  of  a 
judgment  day. 

Such  are  the  principles  upon  which  this  work  has 
been  composed,  and  which  are  directly  or  inciden- 
tally illustrated  in  the  following  pages.  The  author 
has  no  doubt,  that  as  they  are  clearly  deducible  from 
the  word  of  God,  as  they  are  essential  to  the  con- 
sistency and  credibility  of  the  narrative  itself,  and 
as  they  are  indubitably  subservient  to  the  great  pur- 
poses of  personal  advantage  and  practical  utility, 
they  will  commend  themselves  at  once  to  the  appro- 
bation and  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  reader. 

To  present  to  the  public  in  a  condensed  form,  and 
in  a  lucid  arrangement,  a  History  of  the  Jews  in 
ALL  Ages,  founded  upon  the  preceding  principles, 
and  embodying  and  illustrating  them,  is  the  exclu- 
sive object  of  the  present  publication.  Such  a  work, 
it  is  conceived,  is  particularly  required  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  times,  and  by  the  £act 
that  no  other,  upon  the  same  plan,  with  the  same 
design,  and  within  similar  limits,  is  accessible  to  the 
ordinary  reader. 

Almost  two  years  ago,  indeed,  a  History  of  the 
Jews  was  published  in  a  popular  form,  which  soon 
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acquired  an  extensive  circulation.  But  that  work 
was  composed  upon  principles^  which,  in  the  humUe 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  are  directly  subversive 
of  the  authority  of  revelation,  and  are  calculated  to 
lead  the  superficial  and  unwary,  more  especially,  to 
the  worst  extreme  of  infidelity.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  work  alluded  to,  abounding  as  it  does  with 
passages  of  great  power  and  brilliancy,  and  indica«> 
tive  as  it  is  of  the  knowledge,  the  industry,  and  the 
genius  of  its  author,  should  contain  opinions,  and 
communicate  representations,  of  the  most  erroneous 
character  and  pernicious  tendency;  while  some  of 
the  most  important  facts  and  considerations  con« 
nected  with  the  History  of  the  Jews,  are  either  only 
incidentally  mentioned,  or  are  kept  completely  out 
of  sight*  The  writer  of  the  following  pages  trusts, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  imperfections  of  his  work, 
he  will  not  be  found  chargealde  with  such  errors  or 
deficiencies,  and  that,  he  will  not  at  any  rate  deserve 
to  be  numbered  among  '^  those,  who  whether  from 
an  indiscriminate  desire  to  adapt  their  work  to  the 
public  taste,  from  the  vain  pursuit  of  some  favourite 
theory,  or  from  mere  prejudice  and  misapprehension, 
disguise  the  genuine  features  and  native  dignity  of 
Scripture  history,  and  throw  a  veil  of  confusion  and 
doubt  over  the  sacred  truths  of  revelation,  may  be 
tampering  with  the  faith  of  thousands,  and  incurring 
a  responsibility  which  it  is  fearful  to  Contemplate."^ 

The  reader  will  perceive  by  referring  to  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  chapters  of  this  work,  that  no  detailed 

*  Jewiih  Hialory  Vindicated  by  Godfrey  FuMfet,  D.  D.  p.  43. 
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account  has  been  given  of  the  actions  performed, 
or  the  doctrines  taught,  during  the  personal  minis- 
try of  Christ ;  and  that  the  attention  has  been  con- 
fined to  those  peculiarities  in  his  character,  in  his 
miracles,  and  in  his  gospel,  which  had  a  decisive 
influence  upon  the  moral  and  temporal  condition  of 
the  Jews.  This  omission,  rendered  unavoidable  by 
the  necessarily  contracted  limits  of  the  work,  will 
shortly  be  remedied  by  the  publication  of  a  separate 
volume  upon  the  history  of  Christ,  of  his  followers, 
and  of  his  cause.  The  author  has  at  present  confi- 
ned himself  to  the  illustration  of  the  principles  which 
he  has  just  laid  down,  as  they  are  confirmed  and 
explained  by  the  whole  history  of  the  Jews. 

This  edition  of  the  "  History"  has  been  printed  in 
the  interrogatory  form,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the 
higher  classes  in  seminaries,  but  also  for  those  who 
in  reading  adopt  the  highly  advantageous  plan,  of 
isolating  each  particular  fact  or  record,  for  its  indeli- 
ble impression  upon  the  memory. 

In  concluding  these  prefatory  observations,  the 
autlior  cannot  but  express  his  humble  convietiony 
that  if  the  equitable  maxim  be  applied  to  the  subse- 
quent pages,  *^  In  every  work,  regard  the  writcr^s 
end,"  both  his  design  and  his  motive  will  be  appreci- 
ated and  approved,  whatever  opinion  may  be  enter- 
tained of  the  style  and  manner  in  which  he  has 
executed  his  undeitaking. 

January  2nd,  1832. 
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tures  ? 

That  there  is  a  great  First  Cause^  to  whose  wisdom 
and  energy^  the  primitive  formation  of  the  universe  is 
exclusively  to  be  ascribed^  is  the  first  principle  which 
is  stated  in  the  volume  of  inspiration.  ''  In  oie  begin- 
nings Grod  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth"><*-that  is^ 
according  to  the  exposition  of  the  immortal  Newton^ 
'^  Gody  in  the  beginnmg^  created  by  his  power^  and  set 
in  o];der  by  the  counsels  of  his  intelligence^  all  nuu 
terial  things,  in  such  sizes  and  figures,  and  with  such 
other  properties,  and  in  other  propCMrtions  to  raace,  as 
most  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them." 

How  f>  thf  great  work  of  Creation  described  in  the 
Bible? 

Having  stated  this  great  principle,  the  sacred  nar. 
rative  proceeda  t^  detail  the  process,  by  which  Uiis 
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tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  eyil^  was  enjoined 
upon  them;  and  it  was  announced^  that  the  violation 
or  the  conunand  would  be  punished  with  death.  That 
awfiil  and. malignant  spint^  whose  personality  and 
power  are  so  clearly  revealed  in  the  Sacred  Vwume, 
the  arch  enemy  of  God  and  man^  who  ^^  kept  nol  his 
first  estate^"  and  is  reserved  for  ^e  tremendous  judg- 
ment of  the  final  day^  inflamed^  by  seductive  arts  and 
detestable  falsehoods^  in  the  woman^  first  of  all,  the 
passion  of  curiosity'-^hat  passion,  which .  has  been 
justly  denominated,  the  investigator  of  truth  and  the 
mother  of  invention,  but  at  the  same  time  the  prmnpter 
to  rashness,  the  parent  of  danger,  the  guide  to  ruin. 
Pride  and  ambition  being  aroused,  Bve  was  easily  in- 
duced, by  the  devil,  occupying  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
an  animal  of  peculiar  sagacity  and  penetration,  to  ap- 
proach, to  pluck,  to  eat  me  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree, 
Adam  followed  her  example,  either  under  the  influence 
of  her  motives,  or  from  a  determination  to  be  a  par- 
taker in  her  fate.  Aw^  were  the  results ;  the  temp- 
tation which  seduced  him,  deceived.  It  offered  to  him 
happiness,  but  he  found  it  woe — ^it  proffered  serenity, 
dignity,  glory,  but  it  made  him  turbulent,  gloomy, 
miserable — it  promised  to  elevate  him  to  the  station  of 
a  God,  but  it  degraded  him  beneath  the  original  cha- 
racter of  man — it  allured  to  the  knowledge  of  good, 
but  it  communicated  the  knowledge  of  evi£--4t  involv- 
ed the  diseases  of  the  body,  the  horror  of  the  mind, 
the  defacing  of  crealion,  the  curse  of  God,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  world.  As  the  grandeur  of  a  once  mag- 
nificent, but  dilapidated,  buOding,  can  but  faintly  be 
ascertained  by  its  shattered  and  crumbling  remains ; 
so  human  nature,  now  in  ruins,  presents  a  melancholy 
contrast,  in  its  disorder  and  degradation,  to  tfaie  splen- 
dour of  its  primeval  perfection  and  glory. 

How  were  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  Fall  a/- 
kviated  ? 

Divine  mercy  interposed.  A  ray  of  glorious  light 
nutigated  the  horrors  of  the  gloom.  A  Deliverer  was 
promised  in  the  person  of  the  Seed  of  the  woman,  who 
woe  to  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent ;  and  when  our 
first  parents  departed  £rom  Eden,  they  were  cheered 
Mn'tii  the  hope  of  pardon  and  restoratioD  to  the  favour 
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-of  their  God.  To  enliyen  their  faith  in  this  g^lorious 
promise^  and  continually  to  direct  their  attention  to 
the  advent  of  the  Measiah^  it  seems  that  the  signifi- 
cant rite  of  sJEu^rifices  was  instituted.  Adam  and  Eve 
were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  beasts^  which^  as  they 
could  not  be  slain  for  food^  (for  the  grant  of  animals 
for  this  purpose^  was  not  made  until  after  the  flood^  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  were  presented  in  sacrince^ 
emblematic  of  the  offering  of  the  atoning  blood  of 
**  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
World."  From  this  time  therefore^  if  the  annals  of  the 
world  form  the  history  of  human  suffering  and  crime, 
they  at  the  same  time  form  thb  history  of  Redeem- 
iKG  love. 


SECTION  II. 
THE  ANTEDILUVIAN  WORLD  AND  THE  DELUGE. 

DESCRIBE  a  m^nekoly  event  which  twik  place  in 
the  family  of  Adam  soon  after  the  Fc^U  ? 

Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from 
Eden^  two  sons  were  given  to  them^  Cain  and  Abel ; 
*and  both  were  devoted^  when  they  had  arrived  at  the 
•age  of  reason  and  activitv^  to  the  employments  which 
were  now  necessary  for  their  support.  Cain  cultivated 
the  ground^  which  no  more  spontaneously  produced  a 
supply  of  food;  and  Abel  tended  the  flocks,  which  fur- 
nished the  sacrifices  to  Grod^  and  the  clothing  which 
protected- from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  In  pro- 
cess of  time^  the  brothers  presented  their  sacrifices 
before  the  Lord— -Cain  offered  the  fruits  of  the  ground, 
and  Abel  the  firstlinp^s  of  his  flock.  But  very  difiTer- 
ent  were  the  dispositions  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  in  per- 
forming this  act  of  religion.  An  inspired  writer  in- 
forms us  that,  "  By  faith  Abel  offered  a  more  excel, 
lent  sacrifice  than  Cain,"  whose  motives  seem  either 
to  have  been  confused  from  ignorance,  or  improper 
from  selfishness.  The  sacrifice  therefore  of  Cam  was 
rejected,  while  that  of  Abel  was  approved.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  the  divine  approbation  ot  ^^^^v^.- 
sure  W9re  ngmSed;  but  it  seems  to  Yiav^\»ca  \w%\wcv^ 
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taneoofily  and  flufficiently'  evident  to  them  boUi,  The 
ferocious  resentment  and  nngovemable  fury  of  Cain^ 
were  excited  by  the  distinction  wliich  had  been  made 
between  his  offering  and  that  of  his  brother ;  and  in- 
stead of  investigating^  the  cause  of  the  displeasure  of 
his  Grodj  and  humbling  himself  in  penitence  and  prayer, 
he  perpetrated  a  deed  of  guilt,  attended  with  the  dark- 
est ana  most  awful  aggravations.  In  spite  of  the  con- 
descending expostulation  of  God,  '^Why  art  thou 
wroth  ?  and  why  is  thy  countenance  £allen  ?  If  ^ou 
doest  well  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  and  if  thou 
doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door '— 4n  spite  of  this 
expostulation,  which  sufficiently  eiqplaiiwd  to  him, 
why  he  had  not  obtained  the  approbation  of  his  Miu 
ker,  he  resolved  to  murder  his  innocent  and  inoffensive 
brother.  Under  the  specious  pretext  of  indulging  his 
fraternal  love  by  the  intercourse  of  familiarity  and 
friendship,  Cain  enticed  his  brother  into  the  solitary 
field ;  and  while  he  conversed  with  him,  he  treacher- 
ously assassinated  the  victim  of  his  vengeance,  and 
thus  commenced  that  series  of  deeds  of  blood,  which 
has  run  parallel  with  the  line  of  human  existence  to 
the  present  hour. 

What  was  the  punishment  of  Cain  f 

His  guilt-— murder— ^e  murder  of  a  friend  of  God— 
the  murder  of  a  brother — murder,  arranged  with  deli- 
beration, conducted  with  craft,  and  perpetrated  with- 
out remorse— was  soon  discovered ;  the  eye  of  the  om- 
niscient Grod  was  upon  him ;  nature  itself,  made  vocal 
by  his  crime,  accused  him  before  the  dread  tribunal  of 
his  judge;  ^^The  voice  of  his  brother's  blood,  cried 
against  mm  from  the  ground ;"  he  was  doomed  to  be  a 
vagabond  and  a  fugitive  upon  the  earth ;  the  horror 
of  his  mind,  peopled  even  the  uninhabited  deserts, 
with  the  imaginary  avengers  of  Abel;  and  he  trem- 
bled lest,  though  there  was  only  one  family  upon  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  he  should  meet  with  some  minis- 
ter of  vengeance  to  destroy  Mm.  But  this  was  pre- 
vented by  a  signal  dispensation  of  providence ;  he  was 
to  remain  to  the  dav  of  his  death  a  visible  monument 
of  the  atrocity  of  his  crime ;  a  mark  was  set  upon 
him :  either,  accordiof  to  the  commonly  received  no 
tion,  he  bore  upon  his  brow  some  distinctiTe  brand 
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imposed  by  the  divine  powen  that  whoever  of  the  sub* 
sequent  descendants  or  his  father  beheld  him>  might 
instantly  flee  from  his  society— or  what  is  more  pro- 
bable^  and  more  consistent  with  the  application  of^the 
word  in  other  places  ia  the  Sacred  Volume^  he  was 
peculiarly  protected  from  danger^  and  his  lifb  was  pre* 
served  and  prolonged  by  the  special  providence  of 
Grod>  that  he  might  continually  feel  the  full  misery  of 
his  just  and  dreadful  doom,  and  of  the  righteous  curse 
pronounced  up<m  him  from  heaven.  (Compare  Gen.  iv. 
16.  with  EaeL  iz.  4—6.)  It  is  stated  by  the  Jewish 
historian,  that  after  Cain  had  settled  in  Nod,  and  seen 
his  children  rise  around  him,  instead  of  being  brought 
to  repentance  and  remorse  by  lus  punishment  and 
exile,  he  habituated  himself  to  fraud  and  deceit,  to 
violence  and  to  blood ;  and  Uiat  he  accelerated  the 
corruption  of  the  human  race  by  his  iniquitous  pro« 
ceedings  and  wicked  example. 

What  wry  remarkable  circunutatice  is  recorded  rela* 
tive  to  the  popuUUion  of  the  Antediluvian  loorld? 

Afiter  the  death  of  Abel  had  been  repaired  in  the  feu. 
mily  of  Adam  by  the  birth  of  Seth^  an  event  of  mo- 
mentous importance  to  the  destinies  of  the  human 
race,  the  population  of  the  Antediluvian  world  must 
have  very  rapidly  and  most  prodigiously  increased. 
One  great  cause  of  this  vast  accumulaticm  of  people, 
beyond  any  thing:  which  can  be  imagined  in  tne  pre- 
sent situiition  of  the  world,  was  the  immense  term  to 
which  the  life  of  man  was  protracted  in  this  primitive 
period,  frequently  extending  to  considerably  upwards 
of  nine  hundred  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
longevity  was  intended  to  accomplish  a  most  impor- 
tant design  in  the  moral  government  of  God.  ^nce 
there  was  no  written  record  of  divine  truth  in  these 
early  ages,  all  religious  knowledge  must  have  been 
corrupted  and  impaired,  if  not  entirely  lost,  had  the 
generations  of  men  risen  and  disappeared  with  the  ra^ 
pidity  of  subsequent  times.  But  smce  the  lires  a£  the 
Antediluvians  were  drawn  out  through  the  vast  space 
of  eight  or  nine  centuries,  they  were  enabled  to  in^ 
struct  their  posterity,  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  genera.* 
tkMis,  in  the  facts  and  doctrines  which  they  had  re- 
ceivcNA  frew  tkt  ori^id  floorce  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

b5 
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And  not  only  was  the  truth  originally  communicated 
to  Adam  thus  preselrved^  but  it  must  have  been  pre* 
served  in  its  purity  and  simplicity^  because  of  the 
very  few  intermediate  individuals  through  whdm  it 
was  transmitted.  Of  these  intermediate  individuals, 
there  required  but  one,  between  Noah  and  Adam,  ▼!£« 
Methusaleh,  who  was  upwards  of  two  hundred  years 
old  when  Adam  died,  and  who  himself  was  not  remo* 
ved  from  the  world  until  the  five  hundred  and  ninety* 
ninth,  or  six  hundredth  year  of  the  life  of  Noah,  that 
is  in  the  year  before,  or  the  very  year  of  the  flood* 
When  then  the  infinite  importance  of  the  truth  which 
Adam  had  to  convey  is  attentively  estimated ;  when  it 
is  recollected,  that  he  had  to  communicate  the  sub- 
lime history  of  the  Creation,  that  he  had  to  describe 
the  horrors  of  the  fall,  that  he  had  to  magnify  the 
mercy  of  God  in  the  promise  of  a  glorious  victory  over 
the  malignant  enemy  of  man,  by  the  interposition  of 
a  great  Deliverer,  who  was  to  appear  among  his  de- 
scendants, and  the  nature  of  whose  work  was  conti- 
nually exhibited  in  the  sacrifices  which  were  ofibred 
in  the  presence  of  God— 'when  these  momentous  ob- 
jects are  adequately  considered,  surely  it  will  appear, 
that  there  was  a  sufficient  design  to  account  tor  the 
superior  longevity  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  and  3iat  in  this  verv  circumstance,  there  is  to 
be  discovered  reason  for  the  most  exalted  admiration 
of  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  Him,  who  through  every 
event  of  every  age,  has  prepared  for  the  illustrious 
display  of  his  own  glory,  m  the  final  accomplishment 
of  the  Redemption  of  man. 

What  was  the  moral  character  of  the  Antediluvians  f 

The  awiiil  and  enormous  corruption  of  the  world, 
coincided  with  the  immense  increase  of  its  population* 
The  descendants  of  the  pious  Seth,  called  in  the  sa- 
cred narrative,  the  ^^Sons  of  God,"  formed  unhallowed 
matrimonial  connexions  with  the  female  descendants 
of  Cain,  designated  ^^  the  daughters  of  men;"  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  to  the  posterity  of  the  first  mur- 
derer, is  to  be  ascribed,  the  invention  of  music  and 
musical  instruments,  of  the  power  of  working  in  iron 
and  brass,  and  of  matters  involvingthe  promotion  and 
success  or  pastoral  employments.  The  constqiieiice  of 
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these  unfortunate  mania^es^  was  the  unhrersal  difTu^* 
sion  of  profligacy  and  crime.  Persons  called  giants 
were  hom^  perhaps  men  of  unrivalled  stature  and 
{>rowe8S^  and  evidently  distinguished  by  the  rashness^ 
the  pride^  the  presumption^  the  cruelty^  and  the  reck- 
less mipiety^  or  their  unhappy  maternal  ancestor.  Li- 
centiousness^ profanity^  and '  blood  filled  the  world ; 
all  the  gifts  of  God  were  desperately  abused  to  the 
most  abominable  purposes ;  creation  itself  was  ac. 
cursed  by  the  detestable  crimes  of  its  polluted  inhabi. 
tants;  and  when  ''God  looked  upon  the  earthy  behold 
it  was  corrupt^  the  earth  was  fifled  with  violence^  all 
flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth ;"  the  pa- 
tient forbearance  of  an  insulted  Creator  was  at  length 
exhausted^  and  wrath  to  the  uttermost  came. 

Name  an  honourable  ejcception  to  this  general  corrupt 
tion. 

Amidst  all  this  deplorable  degeneracy^  one  charac- 
ter arose.  Upon  wMcfa,  like  a  verdant  oasis  in  the 
burning  desert,  the  mind  reposes  with  delight.  Enochs 
the  son  of  Jared^  is  empnatically  said  to 
have  "walked  with  God."  That  he  was  not  -^"-  ®^- 
only  eminent  for  holiness  and  communion  with  heaven^ 
but  that  he  was  possessed  of  prophetic  inspiration,  is 
evident  from  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  stated,  both  with  distinctness  and  sublimity, 
the  certainty  of  a  future  judgment,  and  of  the  eternal 
condemnation  of  the  enemies  of  God.  (Jude  14,  15.) 
And  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  believers, 
one  of  the  holiest  of  saints,  one  of  the  most  favoured 
of  heaven,  is  also  demonstrated  by  the  very  extraor- 
dinary  fact,  that  he  was  taken  from  the  world  without 
engaging  in  the  last  struggle  of  mortality,  and  immedi- 
ately removed  to  the  blessedness  of  the  celestial  world. 
An  inspired  writer  in  the  New  Testament,  has  at 
once  stated  the  principle  by  which  he  was  animated, 
and  the  gloi^  with  which  he  was  crowned. — ''By 
faith  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not  see 
death;  and  was  not  found,  because  God  had  translated 
him :  for  before  his  translation,  he  had  this  testimony, 
that  he  pleased  God."  Heb.  zi.  5.  Neither  upon  the 
dreams  of  visionaries,  nor  the  fables  of  impostors,  nor 
the  scoffs  of  infidels^  upon  the  place  to  wnich  Enoch 
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wa8takeii>  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  disposed  of 
after  his  assumntion^  is  it  necessary^  in  this  work>  to 
make  a  single  obsenration.  The  fact  of  his  translation 
by  his  Father  and  his  God  is  recorded^  and  as  such 
it  is  now  stated;  no  doubt  he  was  taken  to  dwell  with 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect^  in  those  eternal 
realms^  where  bliss  is  complete^  where  holiness  is  un* 
clouded^  and  God  is  all  in  all. 

JOid  the  fDickednets  of  the  Antediiuvtans  increase  ? 

Since  individual  and  general  wickedness  is  always 
progressire^  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  universal 
corruption  of  the  world  was  continually  accumulating^ 
and  perpetually  receiving  darker  and  more  dreadful 
aggravations^  after  the  translation  of  £noch.  At 
length  every  motive,  principle,  and  passion,  as  well 
as  every  action  and  association,  became  completely 
depraved.  "  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was 
great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually."  So 
universal  was  the  contamination,  so  total  was  the 
apostacy,  that  Noah,  the  son  of  Lamech,  alone  stem- 
med the  torrent  of  depravity,  alone  braved  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  universe,  and  alone  remained  faitnnil, 
amidst  the  general  rebellion,  to  the  cause  of  truth,  of 
holiness,  and  of  Grod. 


-Faithful  found 


Among  the  fidthleas ;  fiuthful  only  he : 
AmoBflr  innumeFable  Mae,  amnoTed, 
UMmlto,  unaedac'd,  unterrtfy'd  s 
Hia  loyalty  he  kept,  hia  love,  hia  seal. 

Did  Noah  publu^y  maintain  the  cause  qf  Qod  ? 

The  consistent  fidelity  of  Noah  was  not  limited  to  a 
vigilant  guard  over  his  own  conduct,  and  the  mainte. 
nance  of  his  devotional  integrity  before  God.  From 
Uio  impellation  given  to  him  by  the  apostle  Peter,  '^  a 
preadier  of  righteousness,"*  he  appears  to  have  borne 
a  bold,  open,  public,  and  uncompromising  testimony 
against  the  enormities  of  his  age,  and  to  have  warned 
the  insensible  and  obdurate  midtitudes  around  him, 
of  the  necessity  of  their  repentance,  or  the  certainty 

*  S  IPeL  IL  ft. 
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of  their  doom.    But  he  protested,  he  threatened,  he 
implored,  in  vain  I 

What  w(u  the  declared  determinatUm  of  Ood  relatire 
to  the  corruption  tf  the  Antediluvian  world  ? 

The  awful  purpose  of  the  offended  Majesty  of  hea. 
ven  was  at  length  oroclaimed:  ''I  will  destroy  man 
whom  I  have  createa  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  both 
man,  and  beast,  and  the  creeping  things,  sindthe  fowls 
of  the  air.  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flooa  of  waters  upon 
the  earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath 
of  life,  from  under  heaven  :  and  every  thlnir  in  the  earth 
shall  die." 

How  were  Noah  and  hit  family  saved  from  the  general 
ruin? 

Since  however  Noah  and  his  family  were  to  be 
spared;  since  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  made  to 
Adam,  still  remained  to  be  frdfilled ;  and  since,  there* 
fore,  another  scene  was  to  be  prepared  for  Uie  de. 
velopement  of  the  future  wonders  of  the  ^race  and 
providence  of  God,  a  divine  ordinance  was  unpartedj 
and  directions  were  given,  that  these  great  objects 
might  be  securely  ef^ted.  Noah  was  commanded  to 
prepare  an  aA,  an  immense  wooden  edifice,  calcula- 
ted to  float  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  and  to  re- 
sist the  action  of  the  waves,  with  capacity  to  coiu 
tain,  not  only  his  own  family,  but  males  and  females 
of  all  the  living  creatures  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  the  food  which  they  might  require  for  their  sup- 
port, until  the  final  subsiding  of  the  predicted  deluge. 
It  has  been  imagined  that  Noah  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  in  erecting  this  stupendous  fabric, 
because  God,  after  declaring  that  "  his  Spirit  should 
not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is  fiesh," 
adds,  "yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years."  But  this  passage  has  no  connexion  with 
the  period  employed  in  the  erection  of  the  ark,  but 
with  a  matter  Altogether  distinct.  The  supposition  is 
positively  contradicted  by  the  decided  statements  of  the 
sacred  narrative.  When  his  eldest  son  was  bom,  Noah 
is  stated  to  have  been  five  hundred  years  old ;  when 
the  order  was  given  to  construct  the  ark,  his  three 
sons  were  married ;  the  ^ine  deelaratioa  was,  ^^  Thou 
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ilhalt  come  into  the  ark^  thou^  and  thy  sons,  and  thy 
wife,  and  thy  soj^*  wives  with  thee. '  The  earliest 
period  which  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
for  the  marriage  of  any  of  the  Antediluvians,  is  sixtv- 
five  years ;  making  then  all  the  allowances  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  requires,  since  Noah  was  five  hun. 
dred  years  old  when  his  eldest  son  Was  borti,  and  six 
hundred  years  old  when  he  entered  the  Ark,  a  period 
of  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  must  be  assigned 
for  its  (Construction. 

What  was  the  size  of  the  Ark  ? 

It  would  be  altogether  useless  to  enter  upon  any 
analysis  of  the  almost  innumerable  statements  which 
have  been  made,  relative  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ark. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  state,  that  if  me  measure  of  the 
cubit  mentioned  by  Moses,  be  fixed  at  a  foot  and  a 
half,  the  burthen  of  the  whole  amazing  vessel,  must 
have  been  upwards  of  forty.two  thousand  tons.  It 
is  further  to  oe  observed,  that  after  the  nicest  com. 
putation,  and  taking  the  cQmensions  of  the  ark  with  the 
greatest  geometrical  exactness,  the  most  able  calcula- 
tors, and  those  most  conversant  with  the  subject  have 
concluded,  that  if  the  most  skilfid  mathematicians  had 
been  employed  in  the  construction  of  this  immense 
building,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  fixed 
upon  better  proportions,  or  a  more  eligible  plan,  than 
those  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  history — ah 
impre^able  demonstration  of  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Bible,  since  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  in  the 
time  of  Noah^  or  in  the  time  of  MoSes,  or  in  the  time 
of  any  subsequent  writer  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  m  the  state  of  navigation  during  the 
whole  period,  to  have  invented  the  description,  much 
less  have  effected  the  construction,  of  an  edifice  like 
the  ark,  whose  dimensions  and  proportions  were  so  ex. 
actly  adapted  for  its  purpose — to  give  security  and 
shelter  to  the  ransomed  remnant  of  the  human  race, 
and  of  the  animal  creation,  with  the  reouisite  accom- 
modation and  provisions  for  upwards  ot  a  year. 

Did  the  Antediluvians  receive  the  warnings  qf  Noah 
during  the  construction  of  the  Ark  ? 

Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  interposed  by 
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the  immenntj  of  the  undertakfaig^  and  no  doubt  the 
ridicule  and  derision,  if  not  the  more  actiye  oppo- 
sition of  the  reckless  unbelierers^  Noah  at  length, 
under  the  direction  of  Infinite  wisdom,  and  the  pro- 
tection  of  Omnipotent  power,  finished  the  wonderful 
edifice  of  the  an.  No  doubt,  that  though  derided 
and  insidted,  ridiculed  for  his  supposed  ^oUv^  and 
detested  for  the  unwelcome  intrusion  of  his  humuiating 
remonstrances  and  gloomy  predictions  upon  the  scenes 
of  dissipation,  and  pleasure,  and  rice,  he  still  con- 
tinned  to  warn  the  unhappy  multitudes,  and  to  im- 
plore them,  by  a  timely  repentance  and  reformation, 
to  avert  the  impending  judgment  of  God.  But  they 
were  all  besotted,  all  infatuated;  they  continued  to 
sing,  and  to  dance,  and  to  play,  to  maintain  their 
thoughtless  revels,  or  their  impious  and  detestable  or- 
ffies  of  debauchery,  '^  to  eat  ana  drink,  to  marry  and  to 
be  given  in  marriage,"*  until  their  harvest  was  past, 
their  summer  was  ended;  until  the  thunder-clouds, 
big  with  the  approaching  tempest  gathered  over  their 
heads ;  and  the  earth  upon  wnich  the^  stood,  heaved 
with  die  tremendous  convulsions  of  its  approaching 
dissolution. 

What  was  the  €Bra  of  the  Deluge  ? 

In  the  year  of  the  world,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty  .six,  and  most  probably  about  the  time  of  our 
month  of  October,  Noah  received  the  divine  man- 
date to  enter  into  the  ark  ;  and  the  animals  under  the 
direction,  and  by  the  miracidous  influence,  of  (iod, 
repaired  in  their  appointed  numbers  to  their  shelter. 
The  preparations  were  finished ;  Noah  obeyed ;  the 
four-footed  and  the  feathered  tribes,  each  according 
to  its  kind,  were  collected ;  and  the  door  of  the  ark 
was  closed.  Then  the  storm  of  Almighty  wrath 
began,  and  the  guilty  population  of  the  world  found 
no  refuge  from  its  fury.  The  palaces  and  the  cities, 
the  fields  and  the  plains,  the  most  elevated  rocks  and 
the  most  ^upendous  mountains,  were  gradually  co- 
vered beneath  tlie  swelling  surge ;  the  last  shriek  of 
despair,  from  the  last  living  human  being,  ceased 
to  vibrate  upon  the  blast;  and  the  whole  earth  was 

*  Matt  xxiv.  38. 
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desolated  by  one  irresistible,  unbounded^  overwhelm-. 
ing  waste  of  waters.    ^^  All  flesh  died  that  moved  upon 
the  eartii^  both  of  fowl^  and  of  cattle^  and  of  beast^ 
and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth  and  every   man...... and  Noah   only  remained 

alive^  and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark." 

What  W€t8  the  calendar  of  the  Deluge  f 

It  has  been  stated^  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Noah  and  his  family^  consisting  altogether  of  eight 
persons^  entered  into  the  ark  in  the  second  month  of 
the  Jewish  civil  year,  corresponding  with  part  of  our 
September  and  October.  The  calendar  of  this  me- 
lancholy year  has  been  thus  stated.  In  November^  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up.  In  De* 
cember^  the  rain  mentionea  by  Moses  descended^  and 
continued  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  In  Janu- 
ary, the  earth  was  completely  buried  beneath  the 
waters.  In  the  latter  part  of  March,  the  waters  be- 
gan to  abate.  In  the  middle  of  April,  the  ark  rested 
upon  moimt  Ararat.  In  May,  Noah  was  waiting  the 
retiring  of  the  waters.    In  June,  the  mountains  ap- 

S eared.    Towards  the  close  of  July,  the  dove  which 
Foah  sent  out,  brought  back  the  olive  branch.     In 
August,  the  dove  went  out,  and  returned  no  more. 
In  September,  the  dry  land  generally  appeared.    And 
-e    ^'^  *^*  twenty-seventh  of  October,   Noah 
A.  M.  1667.  ^^  i^jg  fanaily  went  out  from  the  ark. 

What  number  of  animals  were  preserved  in  the  Ark  f 

Wliat  number  of  animals  entered  and  were  sup- 
ported in  the  ark  during  this  awful  period,  has  been 
generally  stated  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  to  have 
been  seven  males  and  females  of  those  which  were 
clean,  and  two  of  those  which  were  unclean.  The 
questions  which  curious  inquirers  have  agitated  upon 
this  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  delude, 
have  no  connexion  with  the  general  credibility  of  Sie 
narrative.  Moses  has  stated  facts  and  he  has  done 
no  more.  That  there  are  insuperable  difficulties  in 
the  whole  account,  if  human  agency,  in  the  arrange* 
ments  and  conduct  of  Noah,  and  in  the  support  and 
safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ark,  is  exclusively  to 
be  regarded,  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  paid 
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a  moment's  attention  to  the  sul^ect.  Bat  it  imiat  be 
remembered^  that  human  agencr  was  aubordioate  to 
the  power  and  purpose  m  Hua,  "with  whom  all 
things  are  possible."  Noah  was  but  an  instrument  In 
his  hands ;  his  miracnilous  enerjgy  was  empio jed ;  and 
in  the  whole  transaction,  his  justice,  holmess,  omnl* 
potence,  and  g^oodness,  are  to  be  acknowledgfed  and 
adored. 

What  wa§  the  extent  of  the  cattutrophe  ^the  JMufe  f 

It  is  not,  of  course,  in  unison  with  the  design  of 
this  work,  to  enter  into  a  formal  cUscussion  of  the 
mode  by  which  this  tremendous  judgment  was  in* 
flicted  upon  a  sinful  world.  It  mar  be  observed^ 
howerer,  briefly,  that  the  language  ot  God  to  Noah, 
compared  with  other  passages  in  the  dirine  writings^ 
seem  to  designate  a  catastrophe  fiu*  more  extmsiTe 
than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  commonly  beliered, 
that  by  a  continual  and  tremendous  rain,  the  whole 
earth  was  orerwhelmed,  and  the  summits  of  the  high, 
est  mountains  were  covered,  so  that  all  animals  and 
all  human  beings  perished,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  were  sheltered  in  the  ark.  But  it  appears,  that 
the  destruction  was  made  more  extensive  than  what 
this  hypothesis  supposes.  Immediately  prior  to  the 
deluge,  God  said  to  Noah,  "  The  end  or  all  flesh  is 
come  before  me ;  for  the  earth  is  filled  with  violence 
through  them ;  and  behold,  I  will  destroy  them  with 
the  earth,"  t.  e.  together  with  the  earth.  The  threat, 
ening  then,  alludes  to  the  destruction  of  the  earth 
upon  which  the  race  of  Adam  dwelt,  as  well  as  to  the 
destruction  of  the  sinners  themselves.  The  apostle 
Peter,  in  describing  the  same  event,  says,  that  "  the 
world  which  then  was,  being  overflowed  with  water, 
perished  ;"*  and  this  destruction,  he  virtually  declares, 
was  coextensive  with  that  which  will  take  place, 
when  at  the  termination  of  time,  the  great  confla- 
gration shall  consume  the  terrestrial  globe.  One  of 
the  best  modem  writers  too,  upon  this  svibject,  who 
has  ably  vindicated  the  Mosaic  narrative  from  the 
cavils  of  geological  sceptics,  has  shown,  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  of  Jobt  has  given  the  same  account, 

•  2  Pet.  iii.  6.  t  Job  xxW.  16. 
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not  only  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  race  them, 
selves^  but  also  of  the  foundation  of  the  dwelling  on 
which  they  existed.  Two  agencies  in  the  deluge  are 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures^  ^^  thei  windows  of  heaven 
were  opened,"  alluding  to  the  violent  rains  which  de. 
8cende4i ;  and  "  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up>"  evidently  alluding  to  the  inroad  of  the 
sea  upon  the  land.  The  character  of  this  destruction, 
from  the  language  of  revelation  and  the  present  ap- 
pearances of  the  earth,  seems  to  have  been  the  com- 
Elete  submersion  of  what  was  the  Antediluvian  ha- 
itable  earth,  with  all  the  living  beings  it  contained, 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean;  and  the  elevation 
of  what  formerly  was  the  bed  of  the  sea  above  the 
waters ;  which  former  bed  of  the  sea  now  constitutes 
the  land,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  human  and  ani- 
mal existence,  from  the  time  of  that  appalling  catas- 
trophe to  the  present  day.  This  representation  is  not 
only  corroborated  by  the  marine  remains  which  are 
found  upon  the  most  elevated  situations  and  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  but  the  most  eminent  geologists, 
who  have  even  spumed  at  scriptural  statements,  and 
have  attempted  to  invalidate  the  Mosaic  narrative, 
have  also  confirmed  the  whole  by  stating,  ^'That  it 
is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  our  continents  have 
formed  ^e  bed  of  the  sea ;  there  is  no  longer  any  di- 
vision of  opinions  upon  that  point."  But  however 
complete  was  that  tremendous  aestruction  of  the  then 
inhabited  globe,  of  which  primeval  ruin,  so  many 
convincing  monuments  are  to  be  seen  in  every  region 
of  the  world,  it  was  repaired  by  the  same  .^mighty 
Power  by  which  it  was  caused ;  and  the  same  energy, 
which  at  the  time  of  creation  called  into  existence  ani. 
mal  and  vegetable  life,  again  clothed  the  rocks  upon 
which  the  billows  had  dashed,  and  the  plains  over 
which  the  ocean  had  roared,  with  the  verdure  of  the 
field  or  the  foliage  of  the  forest ;  again  cleft  the  earth 
with  rivers  and  sent  the  springs  into  the  valleys  ;  and 
again  the  mvsterious  Intelliffence  and  Omnipotent 
Providence  of  God  arranged  ror  the  perpetual  popu- 
lation  of  the  globe,  untu  his  own  aesigns  shall  be 
completed,  and  the  material  creation  abandoned  to  the 
flames. 
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What  lettan  did  the  Deluge  teaekrelative  to  God  f 

No  moral  lesson  can  be  more  awfully  impres^e 
tlian  that  which  the  preceding  representation  of  the 
deluge  conreys.  What  can  be  a  more  affecting  nuud- 
festation  of  the  divine  holiness,  to  every  age  and  ge* 
neration  of  man  than  this ;  that  sudi  was  the  unap- 
peasable  abhorrence  in  wMch  sin  was  held  by  tne 
Omnipotent  Creator,  that  the  rery  earth  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Antedilu- 
vians, as  though  polluted  and  contaminated,  and  ren. 
dered  detestable  oy  their  crimes,  was  hurled  away  for 
ever  from  view,  and  buried  beneath  the  waters  ot  the 
ocean? 

Woe  thie  leseon  enforced  by  the  attendant  ctrctim- 
etances  of  the  Dduge  ? 

To  the  unhappy  rebels  themselves,  this  lesson 
must  have  been  fearfully  exhibited  by  the  circum* 
stances  wluch  immediately  attended  the  catastrophe 
itself.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  an  author  just 
quoted,  that  ^^ihej  were  to  witneee  the  progress  of 
tne  vast  scheme  of  destruction,  which  their  wicked- 
ness had  provoked.  They  were  to  be  taught  esperU 
tnentallv,  that  their  place  of  habitation  was  passing 
awav  from  them,  and  was  no  longer  to  remain  a 
dwelling  accommodated  for  the  service  of  animal 
life. — ^Tney  were  to  be  terrified  by  the  sight  of  the  va- 
rious instruments  of  vengeance,  by  which  the  power 
of  God  could  execute  his  curse ;  and  they  were  to 
foretaste  destruction  in  every  stage  of  its  advance 
until  its  actual  and  ultimate  arrival."  Great  there- 
fore was  the  purpose,  and  equal  must  have  been  the 
effect  of  the  terrific  prelude  of  a  rain  of  forty  days, 
and  of  all  the  accompaniments  of  horror  which  at- 
tended it,  which  are  thus  awfully  represented  by  the 
learned  Jew,  Philo,  either  by  reasonable  inference  or 
from  national  tradition.  "  The  vast  ocean,  being  raised 
to  an  height  which  it  had  never  before  attained,  rushed 
with  a  sudden  inroad  upon  the  islands  and  continents. 
The  springs,  rivers,  and  cataracts,  confusedly  mingling 
their  streams,  contributed  to  elevate  the  waters. 
Neither  was  the  air  auiet.  Dense  and  continuous 
clouds,,  covered  the    whole  heavens;   violent  hurri^ 
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And  not  only  was  the  truth  originally  communicated 
to  Adam  thus  preselred^  but  it  must  have  been  pre^ 
served  in  its  purity  and  simplicity^  because  of  the 
very  few  intermediate  individuals  through  whcjm  it 
was  transmitted.  Of  these  intermediate  individuals, 
there  required  but  one,  between  Noah  and  Adam,  vis« 
Methusaleh,  who  was  upwards  of  two  hundred  years 
old  when  Adam  died,  and  who  himself  was  not  remo« 
ved  from  the  world  until  the  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
ninth,  or  six  hundredth  year  of  the  life  of  Noah,  that 
is  in  the  year  before,  or  the  very  year  of  the  flood« 
When  then  the  infinite  importance  of  the  truth  which 
Adam  had  to  convey  is  attentively  estimated ;  when  it 
is  recollected,  that  he  had  to  communicate  the  sub. 
lime  history  of  the  Creation,  that  he  had  to  describe 
the  horrors  of  the  fall,  that  he  had  to  magnify  the 
mercy  of  God  in  the  promise  of  a  glorious  victory  over 
the  malignant  enemy  of  man,  by  the  interposition  of 
a  great  Deliverer,  who  was  to  appear  among  his  de- 
scendants,  and  the  nature  of  whose  work  was  conti- 
nually exhibited  in  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered 
in  the  presence  of  God— when  these  momentous  ob- 
jects are  adequately  considered,  surely  it  will  appear, 
that  there  was  a  sufficient  design  to  account  tor  the 
superior  longevi^  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  and  tiiat  in  this  verv  circumstance,  there  is  to 
be  discovered  reason  for  the  most  exalted  admiration 
of  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  Him,  who  through  every 
event  of  every  age,  has  prepared  for  the  illustrious 
display  of  his  own  glory,  m  the  final  accomplishment 
of  the  Redemption  of  man. 

What  was  the  moral  character  of  the  Antedituvians  f 

The  awfiil  and  enormous  corruption  of  the  world, 
coincided  with  the  immense  increase  of  its  population* 
The  descendants  of  the  pious  Seth,  called  in  the  sa- 
cred narrative,  the  '^Sons  of  God,"  formed  unhallowed 
matrimonial  connexions  with  the  female  descendants 
of  Cain,  designated  "  the  daughters  of  men;"  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  to  the  posterity  of  the  first  mur- 
derer, is. to  be  ascribed,  the  invention  of  music  and 
musical  instruments,  of  the  power  of  working  in  iron 
and  brass,  and  of  matters  involvingthe  promotion  and 
success  of  pastoral  employments.  The  consequence  of 
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thefle  unfortunate  marria^^  was  the  unhrersal  difTu- 
aion  of  profligacy  and  crime.  Persons  called  giant h 
were  bom^  perhaps  men  of  unrivalled  stature  and 
prowess^  and  evidently  distinguished  by  the  rashness^ 
the  pride^  the  presumption^  the  cruelty^  and  the  reck- 
less impiety^  ot  their  unhappy  maternal  ancestor.  Li. 
centiousness,  profanity,  and  blood  filled  the  world; 
all  the  gifts  of  God  were  desperately  abused  to  the 
most  abominable  purposes;  creation  itself  was  ac. 
cursed  by  the  detestable  crimes  of  its  polluted  inhabi. 
tants;  and  when  ''God  looked  upon  the  earth,  behold 
it  was  corrupt,  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence,  all 
flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth ;"  the  pa- 
tient forbearance  of  an  insulted  Creator  was  at  length 
exhausted,  and  wrath  to  the  uttermost  came. 

Name  an  honaurabie  ejcception  to  this  general  corrupt 
tian. 

Anudst  aU  this  deplorable  degeneracy,  one  charac- 
ter arose,  Upon  which,  like  a  verdant  oasis  in  the 
burning  desert,  the  mind  reposes  with  delight.  Enoch, 
the  son  of  Jared,  is  empnatically  said  to 
have  "  wdked  with  God."  That  he  was  not  ^  **•  ^^• 
only  eminent  for  holiness  and  communion  with  heaven, 
but  that  he  was  possessed  of  prophetic  inspiration,  is 
evident  from  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  stated,  both  with  distinctness  and  sublimity, 
the  certainty  of  a  future  judgment,  and  of  the  eternal 
condemnation  of  the  enemies  of  God.  (Jiide  li,  15.) 
And  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  believers, 
one  of  the  holiest  of  saints,  one  of  the  most  favourefl 
of  heaven,  is  also  demonstrated  by  the  very  extraor- 
dinary fact,  that  he  was  taken  from  the  world  without 
engaging  in  the  last  struggle  of  mortality,  and  immedi- 
ately  removed  to  the  blessedness  of  the  celestial  world. 
An  inspired  writer  in  the  New  Testament,  has  at 
once  stated  the  principle  by  which  he  was  animated, 
and  the  glory  with  which  he  was  crowned. — ^'By 
faith  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not  see 
death;  and  was  not  found,  because  God  had  translated 
him :  for  before  his  translation,  he  had  this  testimony, 
that  he  pleased  God."  Heb.  xi.  5.  Neither  upon  the 
dreams  of  visionaries,  nor  the  fables  of  impostors,  nor 
the  scoffs  of  infidels,  upon  the  place  to  wnich  Enoch 
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WW  taken^  and  the  nanner  in  which  he  was  disposed  of 
after  his  assumption^  is  it  necessary^  in  this  work^  to 
make  a  single  oDseryation«  The  fact  of  his  translation 
by  his  Father  and  his  Grod  is  recorded^  and  as  such 
it  is  now  stated ;  no  doubt  he  was  taken  to  dwell  with 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect^  in  those  eternal 
realms^  where  bliss  is  complete^  where  holiness  is  un- 
clouded, and  God  is  all  in  all. 

Did  the  fDiekedne96  of  the  AntedUuvians  increase  ? 

Since  individual  and  general  wickedness  is  always 
progressive,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  universal 
corruption  of  the  world  was  continually  accumulating, 
and  perpetuaUy  receiving  darker  and  more  dreadful 
aggravations,  after  the  translation  of  Enoch.  At 
length  every  motive,  principle,  and  passion,  as  well 
as  every  action  and  association,  became  completely 
depraved.  "  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was 
great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually."  So 
universid  was  the  contamination,  so  total  was  the 
apostacy,  that  Noah,  the  son  of  Lamech,  alone  stem- 
med the  torrent  of  depravity,  alone  braved  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  universe,  and  alone  remained  faitnnil, 
amidat  the  general  rebellion,  to  the  cause  of  truth,  of 
holiness,  and  of  Grod. 


-Faithful  found 


Among  the  fidthlen ;  fiuthful  only  he : 
AmoBff  ionumenible  fidse,  nmaoTed, 
UiMMJen,  uaaedac'd,  unterrtfy*d  i 
Hb  loyalty  he  kept,  bis  love,  hia  zeal. 

Did  Noah  publicly  maintain  the  catue  qf  Ood  ? 

The  consistent  fidelity  of  Noah  was  not  Umited  to  a 
vigilant  guard  over  his  own  conduct,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  devotional  integrity  before  God.  From 
the  impeUation  given  to  him  by  the  apostle  Peter,  ^^a 
preadier  of  righteousness,"*  he  appears  to  have  borne 
a  bold,  open,  public,  and  uncompromising  testimony 
Sgainst  the  enormities  of  his  age,  and  to  nave  warned 
the  insensible  and  obdurate  miutitudea  around  him, 
of  the  necessity  of  their  repentance,  or  the  certainty 

•  s  Yet  tt.  s. 
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of  their  doom.    But  be  protested^  he  threatened^  he 
implored,  in  vain  I 

What  wai  the  declared  determinatUm  of  God  relative 
to  the  corruption  of  the  Antediluvian  world  ? 

The  awful  purpose  of  the  offended  Majesty  of  hea. 
yen  was  at  lengui  proclaimed:  "I  will  destroy  man 
whom  I  have  created  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  both 
man^  and  beast,  and  the  creeping  things^  and  the  fowls 
of  the  air.  I,  even  I^  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  upon 
the  earthy  to  destroy  all  fleshy  wherein  is  the  breath 
of  life,  from  under  heaven ;  and  every  thing  in  the  earth 
shaU  die." 

ffow  were  Noah  and  his  family  saved  from  the  general 
ruin  ? 

Since  however  Noah  and  his  family^  were  to  be 
spared;  since  the  promise  of  the  Messiah^  made  to 
Adam^  still  remained  to  be  fulfilled  ;  and  since^  there* 
fore^  another  scene  was  to  be  prepared  for  me  de- 
velopment of  the  future  won&rs  of  the  ffrwce  and 
providence  of  God^  a  divine  ordinance  was  unparted^ 
and  directions  were  given^  that  these  great  objects 
might  be  securely  ef^ted.  Noah  was  conunanded  to 
prepare  an  ark^  an  immense  wooden  edifice^  calcula- 
ted to  float  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  and  to  re- 
sist  the  action  of  the  waves,  with  capacity  to  con- 
tain, not  only  his  own  family,  but  males  and  females 
of  all  the  living  creatures  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  the  food  which  they  might  require  for  their  sup- 

?drt,  until  the  final  subsiding  of  the  predicted  deluge, 
t  has  been  imagined  that  Noah  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  in  erecting  this  stupendous  fabric, 
because  God,  after  declaring  that  ^^  his  Spirit  should 
not  always  strive  with  man,  £qx  that  he  also  is  flesh," 
adds,  ^^  yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years."  But  this  passage  has  no  connexion  with, 
the  period  employed  in  the  erection  of  the  ark,  but 
with  a  matter  altogether  distinct.  The  supposition  is 
positively  contradicted  by  the  decided  statements  of  the 
sacred  narrative.  When  his  eldest  son  was  bom,  Noah 
is  stated  to-  have  been  five  hundred  years  old;  when 
the  order  was  given  to  construct  the  ark,  his  three 
sons  were  married  ;  the  divine  dadaradon  was,  ^^  Thou 
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^halt  come  into  the  ark^  thou^  and  thy  sons,  &nd  thy 
wife,  and  thy  som'  wives  with  thee. '  The  earliest 
period  which  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
for  Uie  marriage  of  any  of  the  Antediluvians,  is  sixtv- 
fiye  years ;  making  then  all  the  allowances  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  requires,  since  Noah  was  five  hun- 
dred  years  old  when  his  eldest  son  Was  bortl,  and  six 
hundred  years  old  when  he  entered  the  ^rk,  a  period 
of  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  must  be  assigned 
for  its  (Construction. 

What  was  the  size  of  the  Ark  ? 

It  would  be  altogether  useless  to  enter  upon  any 
analysis  of  the  almost  innumerable  statements  which 
have  been  made,  relative  to  the  mafiutude  of  the  ark. 
It  is  sidficient  here  to  state,  that  if  tiie  measure  of  the 
cubit  mentioned  by  Moses,  be  fixed  at  a  foot  and  a 
half,  the  burthen  of  the  whole  amazing  vessel,  must 
have  been  upwards  of  forty-two  thousand  tons.  It 
is  further  to  be  observed,  that  after  the  nicest  com- 
putation, and  takinff  the  dimensions  of  the  ark  with  the 
greatest  geometHcal  exactness,  the  most  able  calcula- 
tors, and  those  most  conversant  with  the  subject  have 
concluded,  tiiat  if  the  most  skilful  mathematicians  had 
been  employed  in  the  construction  of  this  immense 
building,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  fixed 
upon  better  proportions,  or  a  more  eligible  plan,  than 
those  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  history — ata 
impregnable  demonstration  of  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Bible,  since  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  in  the 
time  of  Noah,  or  in  the  time  of  MoSeS,  or  in  the  time 
of  any  subsequent  writer  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  m  the  state  of  navigation  during  the 
whole  period,  to  have  invented  the  description,  much 
less  have  effected  the  construction,  of  an  edifice  like 
the  ark,  whose  dimensions  and  proportions  were  so  ex- 
actly adapted  for  its  purpose — to  give  security  and 
shelter  to  the  ransomed  remnant  of  the  human  race, 
and  of  the  animal  creation,  with  the  requisite  accom- 
modation and  provisions  for  upwards  of  a  year. 

t)id  the  Antediiuvians  receive  the  warnings  qf  Noah 
during  the  construction  of  the  Ark  ? 

Notwithstanding  all. the  difficulties  interposed  by 
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the  inunensity  of  the  undertakings  and  no  doubt  the 
ridicule  and  derision^  if  not  the  more  active  oppo- 
sition of  the  reckless  unbelieyers^  Noah  at  lengthy 
under  the  direction  of  Infinite  wisdom^  and  the  pro- 
tection of  Omnipotent  power^  finished  the  wonderful 
edifice  of  the  a».  No  doubt,  that  though  derided 
and  insulted,  ridiculed  for  his  supposed  foll^>  and 
detested  for  the  unwelcome  intrusion  of  his  humiliathig 
remonstrances  and  gloomy  predictions  upon  the  scenes 
of  dissipation,  and  pleasure,  and  irice,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  warn  the  unhappy  multitudes,  and  to  im- 
plore them,  by  a  timely  repentance  and  reformation, 
to  avert  the  impending  judgment  of  God.  But  they 
were  all  besotted,  all  infatuated;  they  continued  to 
sing,  and  to  dance,  and  to  play,  to  maintain  their 
thoughtless  revels,  or  their  impious  and  detestable  or. 

S'es  of  debauchery,  ^^  to  eat  ana  drink,  to  marry  and  to 
i  given  in  marriage,"*  until  their  harvest  was  past^ 
their  summer  was  ended;  until  the  thunder-clouds, 
big  with  the  approaching  tempest  gathered  over  their 
heads ;  and  the  earth  upon  which  they  stood,  heaved 
with  Uie  tremendous  convulsions  of  its  approaching 
dissolution. 

What  w(t8  ihe  ara  of  the  Deluge  ? 

In  the  year  of  the  world,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty-six,  and  most  probably  about  the  time  of  our 
month  of  October,  Noah  received  the  divine  man- 
date to  enter  into  the  ark ;  and  the  animals  under  the 
direction,  and  by  the  miraculous  influence,  of  God, 
repaired  in  their  appointed  numbers  to  their  shelter. 
The  preparations  were  finished;  Noah  obeyed;  the 
four-footed  and  the  feathered  tribes,  each  according 
to  its  kind,  were  collected ;  and  the  door  of  the  ark 
was  closed.  Then  the  storm  bf  Almighty  wrath 
began,  and  the  guilty  population  of  the  world  found 
no  rehige  from  its  fury.  The  palaces  and  the  cities, 
the  fields  and  the  pliuns,  the  most  elevated  rocks  and 
the  most  Aupendous  mountains,  were  gradually  co- 
vered beneath  the  swelling  surge ;  the  last  shriek  of 
despair,  from  the  last  living  human  being,  ceased 
to  vibrate  upon  the  blast;  and  the  whole  earth  was 

*  Matt  xxW.  38. 
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desolated  by  one  irresistible,  unbounded,  overwhelm-. 
ing  waste  of  waters.  ^^  All  flesh  died  that  moved  u^^ti 
the  earth,  both  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of  b^t, 
and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 

earth  and  every  .man and  Noah   only  remained 

alive,  and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark." 

What  was  the  calendar  of  the  Deluge  f 

It  has  been  stated,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Noah  and  his  family,  consisting  altogether  of  eight 
persons,  entered  into  the  ark  in  the  second  month  of 
the  Jewish  civil  year,  corresponding  with  part  of  our 
September  and  October.  The  calendar  of  this  me- 
lancholy year  has  been  thus  stated.  In  November,  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up.  In  De. 
cember,  the  rain  mentionea  by  Moses  descended,  and 
continued  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  In  Janu- 
ary, the  earth  was  completely  buried  beneath  the 
waters.  In  the  latter  part  of  March,  the  waters  be- 
gan to  abate.  In  the  noiddle  of  April,  the  ark  rested 
upon  moimt  Ararat.  In  May,  Noah  was  waiting  the 
retiring  of  the  waters.  In  Jun^  the  mountains  ap« 
peared.  Towards  the  close  of  July,  the  dove  which 
Noah  sent  out,  brought  back  the  olive  branch.  In 
August,  the  dove  went  out,  and  returned  no  more. 
In  September,  the  dry  land  generally  appeared.    And 

«e    <>>*  *^®  twenty-seventh  of  October,   Noah 
A.  ■.  1657.  ^^  jjjg  fjjuniiy  ^ent  ^^t  f^^^  the  jy-j^^ 

WTuU  number  of  animals  were  preserved  in  the  Ark  f 

Wliat  number  of  animals  entered  and  were  sup- 
ported in  the  ark  during  this  awful  period,  has  been 
generally  stated  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  to  have 
been  seven  males  and  females  of  tiiose  which  were 
clean,  and  two  of  those  which  were  unclean.  The 
questions  which  curious  inquirers  have  agitated  upon 
this  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  delude, 
have  no  connexion  with  the  general  credibility  of  Uie 
narrative.  Moses  has  stated  facts  and  he  has  done 
no  more.  That  there  are  insuperable  difficulties  in 
the  whole  account,  if  human  agency,  in  the  arrange- 
ments and  conduct  of  Noah,  and  in  the  support  and 
safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ark,  is  exclusively  to 
j&e  regturded,  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  paid 
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4  momeiit's  atteiltion  to  the  subject.  Bat  it  mutt  be 
remembered^  that  human  Agencjr  was  aubordiindt  to 
the  power  and  purpose  in  Hua,  '^with  whom  all 
thmgs  are  possible."  Noah  was  but  an  instrument  In 
his  hands;  his  miraculous  energy  was  employed ;  and 
in  the  whole  transaction,  his  justice,  holmess,  omni* 
potence,  and  goodness,  are  to  be  acknowledged  and 
adored. 

What  was  the  extent  of  the  catastrophe  qfthe  Deluge? 

It  is  not,  of  course,  in  unison  with  the  design  of 
this  work,  to  enter  into  a  formal  discussion  of  the 
mode  by  which  this  tremendous  judgment  was  in- 
flicted upon  a  sinful  world.  It  may  be  observed^ 
howeyer,  briefly,  that  the  language  ot  God  to  Noah, 
compared  with  other  passages  in  the  dirine  writing 
seem  to  designate  a  catastrophe  far  more  extensive 
than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  commonly  believed, 
that  by  a  continual  and  tremendous  rain,  the  whole 
earth  was  overwhelmed,  and  the  summits  of  the  high, 
est  mountains  were  covered,  so  that  all  animals  and 
all  human  beings  perished^  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  were  sheltered  in  the  ark.  But  it  appears,  that 
the  destruction  was  made  more  extensive  than  what 
this  hypothesis  supposes.  Immediately  pnor  to  the 
deluge,  God  said  to  Noah,  "  The  end  ot  all  flesh  is 
come  before  me ;  for  the  earth  is  filled  with  violence 
through  them ;  and  behold,  I  will  destroy  them  toitk 
the  earth,"  i.  e,  together  with  the  earth.  The  threat, 
ening  then,  alludes  to  the  destruction  of  the  earth 
upon  which  the  race  of  Adam  dwelt,  as  well  as  tb  the 
destruction  of  the  sinners  themselves.  The  apostle 
Peter,  in  describing  the  same  event,  says,  that  "  the 
world  which  then  was,  being  overflowed  with  water, 
perished  ;"*  and  this  destruction,  he  virtually  declares, 
was  co-extensive  with  that  which  will  take  place, 
when  at  the  termination  of  time,  the  great  confla- 
gration shall  consume  the  terrestrial  globe.  One  of 
the  best  modem  writers  too,  upon  this  sulyect,  who 
has  ably  vindicated  the  Mosaic  narrative  from  the 
cavils  or  geological  sceptics,  has  shown,  that  the  au. 
thor  of  the  book  of  Jobt  has  given  the  same  account^ 

•  2  Pet.  iij.  6.  ^  Job  xxu.  \6. 
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not  only  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  race  them- 
selves,  but  also  of  the  foundation  of  the  dwelling  on 
which  they  existed.  Two  agencies  in  the  deluge  are 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  '^  the  windows  of  heaVen 
were  opened,"  alluding  to  the  violent  rains  which  de- 
scended;  and  "  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up,"  evidently  alluding  to  the  inroad  of  the 
sea  upon  the  land.  The  character  of  this  destruction, 
from  the  language  of  revelation  and  the  present  ap- 
pearances of  the  earth,  seems  to  have  been  the  com- 
plete submersion  of  what  was  the  Antediluvian  ha- 
bitable earth,  with  all  the  living  beings  it  contained, 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean;  and  the  elevation 
of  what  formerly  was  the  bed  of  the  sea  above  the 
waters ;  which  former  bed  of  the  sea  now  constitutes 
the  land,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  human  and  ani- 
mal existence,  from  the  time  of  that  appalling  catas- 
trophe to  the  present  day.  This  representation  is  not 
only  corroborated  by  the  marine  remains  which  are 
found  upon  the  most  elevated  situations  and  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  but  the  most  eminent  geologists, 
who  have  even  spumed  at  scriptural  statements,  and 
have  attempted  to  invalidate  the  Mosaic  narrative, 
have  also  confirmed  the  whole  by  stating,  ^'That  it 
is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  our  continents  have 
formed  the  bed  of  the  sea ;  there  is  no  longer  any  di- 
vision  of  opinions  upon  that  point."  But  however 
complete  was  that  tremendous  aestruction  of  the  then 
inhabited  globe,  of  which  primeval  ruin,  so  many 
.  convincing  monuments  are  to  be  seen  in  every  region 
of  the  world,  it  was  repaired  by  the  same  Almighty 
Power  by  which  it  was  caused ;  and  the  same  energy, 
which  at  the  time  of  creation  called  into  existence  ani. 
mal  and  vegetable  life,  again  clothed  the  rocks  upon 
which  the  billows  had  dashed,  and  the  plains  over 
which  the  ocean  had  roared,  with  the  verdure  of  the 
field  or  the  foliage  of  the  forest ;  again  cleft  the  earth 
with  rivers  and  sent  the  springs  into  the  valleys  ;  and 
again  the  mysterious  Intellisence  and  Omnipotent 
Providence  of  God  arranged  ror  the  perpetual  popu. 
lation  of  the  globe,  untu  his  own  designs  shall  be 
completed,  and  the  material  creation  abandoned  to  the 
flames. 
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What  le»9on  did  the  Deluge  teadk  relative  to  Ood  f 

No  moral  lesson  can  be  more  awfully  impresshre 
than  that  which  the  preceding  representation  of  the 
deluge  conreys.  What  can  be  a  more  affecting  mani* 
Testation  of  the  divine  holiness^  to  every  age  and  ge- 
neration of  man  than  this ;  that  such  was  the  unap« 
peasable  abhorrence  in  which  sin  was  held  by  tne 
Omnipotent  Creator^  that  the  very  earth  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Antedilu- 
Tians^  as  though  polluted  and  contaminated^  and  ren. 
dered  detestable  by  their  crimes^  was  hurled  away  for 
ever  from  view^  tod  buried  beneath  the  waters  ot  the 
ocean  ? 

Woe  this  lesson  enforced  by  the  attendant  circum^ 
stances  of  the  Deiuge  ? 

To  the  unhapjrjT  rebels  themselves^  this  lesson 
must  have  been  rearfully  exhibited  by  the  circum- 
stances which  immediately  attended  the  catastrophe 
itself.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  an  author  just 
quoted^  that  ^'thev  were  to  witness  the  progress  of 
we  vast  scheme  of  destruction^  which  their  wicked, 
ness  had  provoked.  They  were  to  be  taught  ejeperi* 
mentallv,  that  their  place  of  habitation,  was  passing 
away  from  them^  and  was  no  longer  to  remain  a 
dwelling  accommodated  for  the  service  of  animal 
life. — ^Tney  were  to  be  terrified  by  the  sight  of  the  va- 
rious instnunents  of  ven^eance^  by  which  the  power 
of  God  could  execute  his  curse;  and  they  were  to 
foretaste  destruction  in  every  stage  of  its  advance 
until  its  actual  and  ultimate  arrival."  Great  there- 
fore was  the  purpose^  and  equal  must  have  been  the 
effect  of  the  terrinc  prelude  of  a  rain  of  forty  days^ 
and  of  all  the  accompaniments  of  horror  which  at- 
tended it,  which  are  thus  awfully  represented  by  the 
learned  Jew,  Philo,  either  by  reasonable  inference  or 
from  national  tradition.  "  The  vast  ocean,  being  raised 
to  an  height  which  it  had  never  before  attained,  rushed 
^ith  a  sudden  inroad  upon  the  islands  and  continents. 
The  springs,  rivers,  and  cataracts,  confusedly  mingling 
their  streams,  contributed  to  elevate  the  waters. 
Neither  was  the  air  quiet.  Dense  and  continuous 
clouds^,  covered  the    wkole  heavens ;   violent  hurri- 
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canes^  thunders  tod  lightnings,  were  blended  with 
unintermitting  torrents  of  rain,  so  that  it  seemed, 
as  if  all  parts  of  the  universe  were  resolving  them- 
selves into  the  single  element  of  water,  until  the 
fluid  mass,  having  at  length  accumulated  from  the 
waters  from  above  and  from  below,  not  only  the  lower 
lands,  but  even  the  summits  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains  were  submerged  and  disappeared.  For  every 
part  of  the  earth  sank  beneath  the  water,  and  the 
entireand  perfect  system  of  the  world,  became  what 
it  is  not  lawful  either  to  speak  or  tnink,  mutilated 
and  deformed  by  a  vast  amputation." 

Have  any  commemorative  traditions  been  preserved 
of  the  Delttge  f 

^  In  almost  every  country  under  heaveiu  have  been 
discovered  symbolical  representations  of  that  great 
event,  in  wMch  all  mankmd  were  interested  through 
the  medium  of  Noah,  and  traditions  corroborative  of 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge.  It  is  plainly  im. 
possible  within  the  limits  of  this  work,  to  present  to 
the  reader  an  account  of  all  these  traditions,  however 
great  their  intrinsic  interest,  and  corroborative  import 
tance.  One  of  these  accounts,  however  we  shall  quote 
from  Lucian.  He  says  ^^  tlmt  the  story  related  of 
Deucalion  the  Scythian,  is  as  follows.  The  present 
race^  of  men  is  not  the  first,  for  they  totally  perished ; 
but  is  of  a  second  generation,  which  being  descended 
from  Deucalion,  has  increased  to  a  great  multitude* 
Now  of  the  former  race  of  men,  mey  relate  this 
story^— They  were  insolent  and  were  addicted  to 
unjust  actions ;  for  they  neither  kept  their  oaths,  nor 
were  hospitable  to  strangers,  nor  ffave  ear  to  suppli- 
ants,  for  which  reason  this  great  calamity  befel  tnem. 
On  a  sudden  the  earth  poured  forth  a  vast  quantity  of 
water,  great  showers  fell,  the  rivers  overflowed,  and 
the  sea  rose  to  a  prodi^ous  height,  so  that  all  things 
became  water,  and  ail  men  were  destroyed;  only 
Deucalion  was  left  to  a  second  generation.  On  ac- 
count of  his  prudence  and  piety,  he  was  saved  in 
this  manner.  He  went  into  a  large  ark  or  chests 
which  he  had  fabricated,  together  with  his  sons  and 
their  wives;  and  when  he  was  in,  there  entered 
Mwiae,   and  hones,  and  lions,  and  serpents,  and  all 
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Other  creatures  which  live  on  the  earthy  by  pairs.  He 
received  them  all^  and  they  did  him  no  harm,  for  the 
Gods  created  a  great  amity  amonff  them^  so  that  they 
1^  sailed  in  one  chest  or  arkj  while  the  waters  pre. 
vailed.  These  things  the  Greeks  say  of  Deucalion." 
— ^Pas^ng  over  other  accounts^  equally  applicable 
to  the  subject^  it  may  be  affirmed^  that  similar 
tractions  have  been  preserved  among  the  Babylo- 
nians^ the  Egyptians^  the  Greeks^  the  Romany  the 
Mahommedans^  the  Chinese^  the  Hindoos^  the  Ihruid- 
ical  inhabitants  of  Britain,  and  in  fact  wherever 
tradition  has  been  maintained,  or  commemoratiye 
rites  have  been  instituted.  "Sot  is  this  extraordinary 
Ikict  to  be  lightly  regarded;  nor  are  the  labours  of 
those  eminent  and  learned  men  by  whom  it  has  been 
ascertained,  to  be  despised  as  useless  and  trivial ;  for 
it  fumishes  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  and  thus  c^ves  ener^ 
to  our  confidence  in  the  truth  of  all  the  histories 
contained  in  the  books  written  by  the  same  great 
author.  Whatever  may  be  the  sneers,  or  the  soplui* 
try,  or  the  malignity,  of  a  wretched  and  impious  infi- 
delity, which,  with  respect  ta  this  subject,  is  conu 
pletely  baffled  on  its  own  ground,  and  confuted  on 
its  own  principles,  here,' at' any  rate,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  here  there  can  be  no  dtspute.  By  the  uni- 
ted testimonv  of  all  mankind,  in  every  country,  of  every 
religion;  where  there  are  no  ^'prejudices'  derived 
either  from  Hebrew  institutions,  or  the  influences  of 
Christianity ;  by  the  testimony  of  savage  and  of  sage, 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic^  from  the  North  to 
the  South,  our  credence  in  the  history  of  the  deluge, 
and  therefore  our  belief  in  the  Inspiration  of  ue 
Sacred  Volume  is  confirmed.    Here  A  divine  Revk- 

I*ATI0N     WAS   IMPARTED,    here    THE    PUBP06E    OF    THE 

Eternal  bt  himself  was  made  known.— '^  By  faith 
Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  as 
yet,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of 
his  house ;  by  the  which  he  condemned  the  world 
and  became  heir  of  the  righteousness  which  is  bv 
faith."  ' 
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SECTION  III. 
THE  IMMEDIATE  POSTERITY  OF  NOAH. 

WHAT  was  (lie  history  of  Noah  subsequent  to  the 
Deluge  ? 

The  mighty  revolution  which  the  deluge  effected 
upon  the  globe  having  been  completed,  the  eartli  hav- 
ing agavi  been  clothed  with  fertility  and  verdure  by 
the  Bame  almighty  power  which  at  the  creation  pre. 
pared  it  for  the  habitation  of  man^  so  that  the  aove 
whieh  Noah  sent  from  the  ark  brought  him  back  an 
olive  leaf  as  a  token  that  the  waters  were  assuaged, 
the  venerable  patriarch,  with  his  family,  and  the  ani. 
mals  which  had  so  long  been  confined  upon  the  bosom 
the  de^,  abandoned  the  ark  and  went  abroad  into  the 
world.  The  first  act  of  Noah  was  to  present  a  sacri. 
fice  to  the  Lord  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  his 
wonderAil  deliverance ;  his  ofiering  was  accepted ;  a 
covenant  was  made  with  him,  in  which  it  was  pro- 
mised that  the  world  should  no  more  be  overwhelmed 
with  the  waters,  in  which  all  the  animals  of  the  field, 
as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  were  freely  be- 
stowed upon  man  for  his  support,  and  the  rainbow 
was  exhibited  as  the  perpetual  evidence  of  the  mercv 
and  faithfulness  of  God.  With  the  impartiality  which 
distinguishes  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  upon  which 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume  some  observa- 
tions will  be  found,  the  incaution,  or  the  guilt  of  the 
aged  Noah,  is  related,  in  permitting  himself  to  be  in- 
toxicated by  indulgence  in  wine.  The  unnatural  and 
indecent  ridicule  of  Ham,  who  scoffed  at  the  melan. 
choly  condition  of  his  father,  formed  a  dark  contrast 
with  the  modesty  and  filial  pietv  of  SheiQ  and  Ja- 
phet  his  brothers,  who  concealed  the  shame  and  in- 
firmity of  their  parent.  When  Noah  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  his  intemperance,  and  discovered  the 
conduct  of  his  sons,  he  pronounced  a  heavy  curse 
upon  Ham,  the  effects  of  which  were  entailed  upon 
his  posterity,   while   Shem  and  Japhet  received  the 
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blessinff  of  his  paternal  gratitude  and  lore.  Noah  sur- 
yired  me  deluge  three  centuries  and  a  half;  he  lived 
to  see  a  new  race  of  men  proceeding  to  populate  the 
globe ;  and  he  died^  the  last  example  ot  patriarchal 
dignity  and  longevity^  at  the  age  of  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 

Did  the  posterity  of  Noah  rapidly  increase  ? 

The  posterity  of  Noah  rapidly  increased^  they  soon 
employed  themselves  in  those  pursuits  which  occupy 
the  attention  of  man  in  every  age^  they  began  at  a  de- 
plorably early  period  to  exempuiy  the  effects  of  pride, 
avarice^  and  ambition,  and  to  form  schemes  of  aggran. 
dizement  and  plans  of  empire.  From  the  mountain- 
ous coimtry  wnere  the  ark  had  rested,  they  soon  de. 
scended  to  the  fertile  plains,  which  are  watered  by 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Melancholy  must  have 
been  &e  reflections  of  Noah,  when  he  saw  his  de- 
scendants, almost  rivalling  in.  profligacy  the  gene- 
ration which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  flood,  uid 
commencing  an  enterprise  the  most  absurd,  the  most 
presumptuous,  and  tne  most  impious,  in  which  the 
children  of  men  ever  engaged. 

What  design  did  the  children  of  Noah  attempt  to  ae-m 
complish  on  the  plain  of  Shinar  f 

The  infatuation  and  folly,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  superstition  and  unbelief  of  the  de-  '^^*' 

scendants  of  Noah,  when  they  arrived  upon  the  plain 
of  Shinar,  was  strikingly  displayed  in  the  almost  in- 
sane enterprise  in  which  they  engaged.  ''They  said. 
Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower^  whose  top 
may  reach  unto  heaven ;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name^ 
lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth."  By  ^is  wicked  proposition^  they  not  only  vir- 
tually affirmed  that  God  might  violate  the  positive 
promise  which  he  made  to  Noah,  but  by  the  extrava- 
gant pride  which  dictated  their  intention,  they  threw 
oflT  all  allegiance  to  their  King  and  their  God.  That 
they  made  considerable  progress  in  the  construction  of 
the  city  and  tower  is  evident ;  and  perhaps  the  effects 
of  the  labour  were  afterwards  seen  m  that  stupendous 
fabric,  the  tower  of  Belus  in  Babylon ;  which^  how- 
ever contradictory  may  be  the  statements  and  calcula- 
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tions  of  different  writers  upon  the  subject^  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  elevated  and  extraordinary  edifice 
which  tha  world  has  ever  beheld.  Perhaps  its  site  is 
distinguished  at  this  very  day  by  that  immense  mass 
of  yimfied  ruin^  which  rears  its  summit  high  above 
the  shapeless  mounds  which  now  alone  commemo- 
rate the  grandeur  of  ancient  Babylon^  and  wfalch^ 
under  the  name  of  Birs  Nimroud^  excites  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  traveller.  But  the  design  of  the  children 
of  Noah  were  frustrated  by  God. 

What  is  the  origin  of  Language  f 

Lanovaoe^  which  is  peculiar  to  inunortal  man^ 
which  it  essential  to  all  the  institutions  and  gratifica- 
tions of  society^  to  the  conununication  of  thought^  to 
the  progress  of  improvement^  to  the  knowledge  of 
truth>.  to  all  that  gives  value^  or  dignity^  or  importance 
to  human  existence^  was  unquestionably  the  imme- 
diate gift  of  God  to  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  Of 
all  the  absurd  notions  which  visionary  6i>eciUators 
have  ever  maintained,  that  of  a  ?ia^ura/ language  is 
the  most  preposterous.  It  was  God^  who  imparted 
to  men  form^  and  life^  and  intelligence;  who  endowed 
them  with  the  knowledge  of  their  own  powers^  and  ex- 
cited them  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  reason — it  was 
God^  who  taught  them  how  to  adopt  sounds  as  the 
symbols  of  thoughts,  and  how  thus  to  bring  to  bear 
tpon  the  general  good  of  the  whole,  the  attamments, 
tne  capacities,  and  the  benevolence  of  each  individual 
being.  What  that  language  was,  which  God  gave  to 
Adam,  is  a  ouestion  as  useless,  as  it  is  incapable  of 
sohition.  Ail  that  is  known  of  the  matter  is,  that 
when  the  tower  of  Babel  was  built,  men  as  the  mem. 
bera  of  one  iawalj,  spoke  but  one  language,  ''the  whole 
earth  was  c£  one  lip  and  one  speech. ' 

How  wa»  the  design  of  the  children  of  Noah  frus^ 
trated? 

To  punish  these  infatuated  beings  for  their  im- 
piety and  foUy,  to  secure  the  rapid  peopling  of  the 
whole  earth  which  would  otherwise  have  been  most 
materially  retarded,  and  to  prevent  the  physical  and 
moral  etuB  whieh  would  inevitablv  have  resulted  from 
the  coUectian  of  too  large  a  multitude  in  one  place. 
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God ''  confounded  their  language,  that  they  should  not 
understand  one  another's  speech.  So  the  Lord  scat- 
tered them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all 
the  earth :  and  they  left  off  buildmg^  the  city."  It 
is  unnecessary  to  agitate  the  question,  in  what  manner 
this  confuaUm  of  tongues  was  created.  Critics  and  spe* 
culators,  wholiaye  endeavoured  to  account  for  almost 
every  event  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  refer- 
ring to  mere  human  or  natural  agency,  nave  bennldered 
themselves  to  no  purpose  whatever,  in  the  solution  of 
this  inquiry.  It  seems  evident  to  the  most  superficial 
reader  of  the  account  as  It  is  given  hi  the  Dook  of 
Genesis,  that  Moses  intended  to  describe  a  miraeuhuM 
event  However  it  was  effected,  it  wot  the  work  qf 
CM;  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  known,  or  need  to  oe 
said  upon  the  sulyect. 

H^m  wu  ike  ¥»rld  peopled,  after  the  eo^fueion  of 
tengtiee,  by  the  poetertty  of  Noah? 

In  the  separation  which  thus  took  place  among  the 
posterity  of  Noah,  the  feuodlies  of  his  sons  took  6i»». 
tinct  routes,  and  peopled  different  r^ons  of  tite  worUL 
The  descendants  dT  Japhet,  possessed  all  Europ^  thte 
islands  in  the  Me^terranean,  Asia  Minoi%  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia.  The  descendants  of  Ham  are 
to  be  discovered  in  the  Phoenician  tribes,  the  Eg3rp» 
tians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Africa;  wMle  the  de» 
scendants  of  Shem  occupied  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
Asia  not  possessed  by  tne  children  of  his  brothers; 
and  his  posterity  constituted  by  far  the  larjpest  propor. 
tion  of  die  inhabitants  of  the  worid.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable, that  the  inhabitants  of  America,  are  descended 
from  more  than  one  of  these  distinct  portions  of  the 
human  race.  This  inqi4ry  has  no  conneiion  with  the 
object  of  this  work. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

FROM  THE  BIRTH  OF  ABRA|f  TO  THE  SLAVERY   IN 

EGYPTf- 

SECTION  I. 

THB  CALL  OF  ABRAM. 

■■'.■■ 

GIVE  an  account  of  the  country  and  family  of  Ahrarh, 

A  icoRB  melancholy  demonstration  of  human  depra- 
vity^ and  of  the  tendency  of  man  to  depart  from  his 
Godj  cannot  be  afforded  tiian  the  fact,  that  three  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  years  after  the  flood,  the  rites,  of  idolatry 
hlid  almost  superseded  the  adoitation  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  .  In,  the  land  of  Chaldsea^  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  probably  fire^  were  reverenced  as  Deities;  and 
it  has  been  supposed  upon  g^od  foundation,  that  ima- 
ges were  already  made,  before  which  the  deluded  peo* 
pie  presented  their  offerings  and  their  prayers.  AnuMog 
the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  this  country,  Abram,  the 
faU^er  of  the  faithful,  the  ancestor  of  the  Jews,  was 
'  bom.    The  name  of  nis  father  was  Terah, 

.  and.  he  was  probably  younger  than  his  two 

brothers,.:  Nahor  and  Heran.  Haran  prematurely  died, 
leaving  a  son,  Lot,  who  afterwards  accompanied  his 
celebrated  relative  to  Canaan ;  apd  Abram,  when  in. 
troduced  to  our  notice  by  tiie  sacred  hiptorian,.  was 
married  to  Sarai  his  half  sister.  MHiether  the  tradition 
which  assigns  to  Terah,  the  occupation  of  a  maker  of 
idols— a  tradition  originating  no  cioubt  in  the  relation 
of  tiie  word  Teraphim  to  Terah,  is  founded  in  fact, 
is  of  no  great  consemience  j  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  Abram's  detestation  of  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices of  his  countrymen,  induced  him  to  abandon  the 
land  of  his  nativitjr ;  and  since  his  father  accompanied 
him  in  his  migration  from  Ur  to  Charran,  it  is  proba- 
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ble  that  he  also  was  convinced  of  the  sin  and  folly  of 
the  idolaters. 

Recite  a  traditional  account  of  the  fidelity  <2f  Abram 
to  the  worship  of  God. 

Abram  is  stated  to  have  been  denounced  to  Nimrod 
the  idolatrous  soverei^  of  the  country,  and  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  is.  said  to  have  taken  place  between 
them.  Nimrod  commanded  him  to  worship  the  fire. 
Abram  said  that  it  woi^d  be  more  profitable  to  wor« 
ship  the  water  which  can  extinguish  the  fijre.  .  ''Why 
then/'  said  Nimrod^  "  worship  die  water."  "  No/'  said 
Abram,  "it  would  be  better  to  worship  the  clouds 
which  furnish  the  water."  Nimrod  commanded  lum 
to  worship  them ;  but  Abram  told  him  that  it  would 
be  still  better  to  worship  the  winda  which  dispersed 
the  eiouds.  Nimrod  totdnim  to  worship  them.  Abram 
then  said  it  would.be  more  reasonable  to  worship  man 
who  can  stand  acainst  the  wind.  "  I  see,"  Sfud  the 
indignant  monarch,  '-'that your  purpose  is  to  deridb 
me  ;  1  must  therefore  tell  you  briefly,,  that  1  worship 
nothing  but  the  fire,  and  if  you  dp  not  the  same,  my 
intention  is  to  throw  you  into  the  flames ;  then  I  shafi 
aee  whether  tlfe  God  you  worship  will  come  to  your 
relief."  The  tradition  adds,  that  Abram  was  cast  into 
a  furnace  of  ^re,  but  that  he  was  miraculously  pre- 
served by  God,  and'  came  from  the  ordeal  perfectly  un- 
injured. 

What  woe  the  divine  coil  given  to  Abram  ? 

After  the  death  of  Terah,  Abram  was  commanded 
by  God  to  forsake  his  kindred  and  his  father's  house, 
and  to  set  out  for  an  unknown  country  to  whidi  he 
would  be  conducted  by  the  direction  of  Providence. 
Thus  ''being  called  to  go  out. into  a  place  wUch  he 
should  after  receive  as  an  inheritance,  by  faith  he 
went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went. ' 

Why  does  the  call  qf  Abram  demand  particular  atten^ 
tionf 

The  call  of  Abram  demands  particular  attention, 
because  it  involves  the  reason  of  the  divine  proceed, 
ings  with  reference  to  himself,  and  the  great  object  of 
the  divine  dispensatiohs  to  his  posterity  in  the  subse- 
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tinetkt  ftges  of  their  history.    God  first  of  ftU  promised 
to  render  him  the  ancestor  of  a  great^  a  numerous^ 
and  a  miehty  nation;  then  that  he  should  be  a  bless- 
ing to  his  descendants;  then  that  an  extraordinary 
protection  should  be  extended  oyer  him,  tantamount 
to  an  absolute  identity  with  the  favour  of  his  omnipo- 
tent Friend;  and  lastiy,  that  his  existence  was  to  in. 
rolre  the  most  sublime  and  glorious  results  to  the 
whole  human  race ;  ''In  thee  shall  «U  lunilies  of  the 
earth  be  blessed."     This  could  not  be  a  prediction 
of  any  merely  civil  ffovemor,  hovrever  excellent  Ids 
opHcy,  or  extended  nis  dominion.     The  precise '  re- 
terence  of  the  significant  declaration  is  decided  by 
apostolic  authority;  ''The  Q^$pH  was  preached  to 
Abraham,  sayittg;  In  thee  shall  all  nations  oe  l)lesBed." 
Gal.  !ii.  9.  The  Gospel  is  th^  rev^tion  of  redemption 
by  -Ae  Son  'of  God.    The  calling  of  Abram,  ana  all 
the  events  which  forwards  transpired  in  the  histm^ 
of  his  descendants,  are  to  be  reraraed  as  preparatory 
to  the  fflorioiis  developement  of  the  purposes  of  infiidte 
mercy  in  the  incarnation  and  death  Or  Him,  "whose 
nUne  shall  endure  for  ever :  whose  name  shall  be  con. 
tinued  as  lon^  as  the  sun :  and  men  shall  be  blesMd  in 
Him :  all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed."    The  separa- 
tion of  Abram  from  the  rest  of  his  fellow-crea&res, 
the  peculiar  privileges  which  were  bestowed  upon  his 
posterity,    and  the  memorable  dispensations  which 
arranged  their  subsequent  condition  through  the  long 
period  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  were  not  the  ope- 
rations of  capricious,  arbitrary,  and  wayward  will—* 
thev  had  a  defined,  an  adequate,  aa  all-interesting 
deBigiH-and  that  desien  was.  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
counteraction  of  the  desolatmg  ravages  of  sin  by  the 
Redemntion  of  Christ,  for  the  deliverance  of  innumer- 
able millions  from  the  horrors  of  everlasting  destruc- 
tion, and  for  the  illOstrious  manifestation  of  the  divine 
glory  to  the  whole  intelligent  universe.    From  the  be- 
nnning  the  momentous  design  was  followed,  and  in 
Uie  fumess  of  time  it  was  accomplished. 

What  wen  the  eireumHrni/eee  qf  Ahram  when  he  iv- 
ceivedthedwh^emnmend^ondh^wdidheeibeyUi     v 

A  r  1M1        Already  Abram  was  possessed  of  consider. 
•  «•  w»i-  able  wealth.     He  was  accompanied  on  his 
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journey  by  Sarmi  his  wife,  and  by  Lot  his  nephew ;  and 
they  took  with  them  ''all  the  substance  that  they  had 
ffathered^  and  the  soub  thejr  had  gotten  in  Haran." 
So  that  this  was  no  expedition  of  needy  adyenturcrs, 
but  the  migration  of  a  number  of  subordinate  fanulies 
under  the  orders  of  their  patriarchal  chieftain.  The 
journey  of  Abram  was  directed  by  the  city  of  Damas- 
cus ;  the  whole  body  of  trayellers  ultimately  arrired  in 
Palestine^  then  inhabited  by  the  Canaanites :  and  a  di. 
vine  promise  was  made  to  Abram^  that  the  land  which 
he  beheld^  and  through  which  he  was  then  passing  as 
a  stranger>  should  be  giyen  to  his  children  as  the  place 
of  their  permanent  aMde,  and  the  scene  of  their  na* 
tional  glory. 

WhiU  occurred  to  Abram  in  Egfpt? 

Hie  rarages  of  fandne.  and  the  reported  . 

fertility  of  Egypt,  induced  Abram  to  conduct  ^  ^  ^^'^' 
his  numerous  ftonily  into  that  country,  then,  as  in  after 
times^  the  great  jppranary  of  the  nations,  uid  already 
distinguished  by  its  arts,  its  population^  and  its  opu* 
lence.  But  £|n^tian  manners  were  bcentious,  and 
the  yidous  passions  of  its  despotic  soyereign  were 
gratified  witnout  restraint  Obsenring  the  superiority 
of  the  personal  beauty  of  Sarai,  and  apprehending 
that  the  kmg  might  murder  him  to  obtain  her,  Abram 
induced  her  to  represent  herself  as  his  sister.  Although 
this  was  no  falsehood,  since  Sarai  was  actually  ms 
half  sister,  yet  Abram  was  guil^  of  dishonourable 
preyarication,  and  his  sin  exposed  hun  far  more  pe- 
rilously to  the  loss  of  his  wife,  than  had  he  plainly 
stated  the  whole  truth,  and  thus  pursued  the  eyident 
path  of  duty.  The  encomiums  of  his  courtiers  upon 
the  attractions  of  Sarai,  soon  excited  the  curiosity  of 
the  Pharaoh  who  then  occupied  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
and  Sarai  was  conducted  to  his  palace,  while  magni- 
ficent presents  where  heaped  upon  her  supposed  bro- 
ther. But  proyidence  interposc^l,  a  distressmff  plague 
was  inflicted  upon  the  person  and  household  of  the 
king,  Sarai  ana  Abram  were  sayed  from  the  impend- 
ing calamity,  they  were  dismissed  with  honour,  and 
returned  to  Canaan,  where  the  patriarch  expressed 
his  obligations  to  the  great  Author  of  his  delirerance, 
and  '' called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

c3 
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SECTION  II. 
THE  COVENANT  OF  GOD  WITH  ABRAM. 

WHAT  are  the  events  in  1M  life  of  Abram,  whi^  de- 
mand  partictUar  attention  in  thie  history  f 

Tfifi  separation  of  Abram  from  his  nephew  Lot— 
the  hostile  irruption  of  five  kings  upon  the  country 
which  he  occupied— the  valour  and  success  of  the  pa- 
triarch in  the  aefeat  of  the  marauders,  and  the  rescue 
of  his  relative— his  interview  with  Melchizedeo— his 
concubinal  connexion  with  Hagar^  and  the  birth  of 
Ishmael — ^his  pathetic  and  importunate  intercession 
for  Sodom  and^  Gomorrah^  and  the  final  destruction 
of  those  guilty  and  detestable  cities— the  deliverance 
of  Lot^  the  punishment  of  his  wife^  and  the  profligacy 
of  his  daugnter»— the  renewed  danger  of  Sarai  from 
the  king  of  Grerar,  and  the  protection  which  was  again 
given  to  her  by  God — were  occurrences^  which  how- 
ever important  and  interesting  in  themselves^  have  but 
littie  connexion  with  the  character  of  Abram  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  Jews.  The  events  which  demand  par. 
ticular  attention  in  this  history  are  I.  The  Pre^c- 
tions  which  God  gave  to  him  relative  to  his  posterity; 
II.  The  Covenant  which  was  made  with  him;  and  III. 
The  birth  and  preservation  of  Isaac. 

What  predictions  did  God  give  to  Abram  relative  to 
his  posterity  ? 

Although  the  Deity  condescended  to  express  his 
kindness  to  his  servant  in  the  most  gracious  assurances^ 
yet  the  venerable  patriarchy  depressed  by  the  long 
delay  which  intervened  between  the  original  promise 
of  a  son  and  its  accomplishment^  and  panting  for  the 
embrace  of  the  expected  child,  said,  ^^  Behold,  to  me 
thou  hast  given  no  seed :  and,  lo,  one  bom  in  my  house 
is  mine  heir."  His  complaint  was  answered  by  an 
allusion  to  the  countiess  number  of  the  stars,  and  by 
an  assurance,  that  as  the  multitude  of  those  heavenly 
luminaries  transcend  the  power  of  human  calculation, 
so  the  millions  of  his  posterity  should  one  day  cover 
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the  country  where  his  solitary  tent  was  pitched.  And 
the  faith  ii  Ahram  credited  the  testimony,  while  the 
ancient  form  of  a  covenant  ratified  the  promise.  But 
this  was  not  all  the  information  which  was  commu- 
nicated to  ''the  friend  of  God."  In  the  gloom  and 
amidst  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  a  horror  of  f^at 
darkness. had  fjBJlen  upon  him.  ne  was  made  acquamted 
with  the  misenr  of  the  Israelites  in  ihe  land  of  £ffypt 
and  with  their  mtolerable  oppression  during  four  hun- 
dred years;  but  he  was  animated  at  the  same  time  with 
the  prospect  of  their  triumphant  deliverance^  and  of 
their  happiness  and  splendour^  when  their  victorious 
arms  should  extend  their  dommion  from  the  banks  of 
the  river  Euphrates^  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea. 

Who  WM  the  per9<mage  5y  whom  thoio  pndietUnut 
were  imparted  f 

The  mysterious  personage  by  whom  these  and  other 
predictions  were  unparted  to  Abram,  demands  pecu- 
liar consideration.  Prior  to  the  dreaofiil  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  three  strangers  appeared  to  the 


and  Friend.  This  Divine  Being,  for  he  assumed  the 
claims  and  language  of  Godhead,  repeated  the  pro- 
mise of  a  son  hj  Sarai,  and  declared  that  Omnipotence 
would  accomphsh  the  object  desired.  The  same  per- 
sonage subsequently  received  the  petitions  of  Abram 
for  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  and  proved  that  he  was.  no 
other  than  the  Hearer  and  Answerer  of  prayer.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  ''  Angel  of 
the  Covenant,"  the  Son  of  God,  who  afterwards  veiled 
his  glory  beneath  the  clouds  of  human  weakness  and 
human  woe,  and  endured  the  shame  and  agonv  of  an 
ignominious  death  for  the  salvation  of  the  worlo.  "  A- 
braham  saw  his  dav  and  was  glad ;"  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  Messiah  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  ; 
but  it  is  clear,  that  the  gracious  and  glorious  Person 
who  afterwards  effected  the  redemption  of  Uum,  ac 
tually  appeared  to  him,  arrayed  in  tne  prerogatives  of 
Divinity,  Merciful  to  pardon.  Almighty  to  r«»e«ni. 
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WhtUwtstke  Cavewmt  wiUdk  CM  mad$  wUkAhtam  f 

The  Coyenant  which  God  made  with  Abram^  refer- 
red to  himself^  to  his  posterity,  and  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.  It  referred  to  himself^  sustaining  the 
character  of  the  professed  senrant  of  God ;  and  melu. 
ded  the  directory  of  his  duty^  as  well  as  the  security 
of  his  happiness.  ''The  Lord  appeared  to  Abram^ 
and  said  unto  him^  lam  the  Almiffnty  God;  walk  be. 
fore  me,  and  be  thou  perfect."  The  covenant  referred 
to  his  posterity— 4o  the  certainty  of  thdr  existence, 
in  spite  of  the  apparently  insuperable  obstacle  pre- 
sented  by  the  advanced  age  of  Abram  and  Sarai— 
to  the  immensity  of  their  number,  they  were  to  be 
multiplied  as  the  sand  bv  the  shore  of  the  sea — ^to  the 
extent  of  their  territorial  possessions,  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan was  to  be  their  perpetual  inheritance— and  to 
their  superintendence  by  tiie  direct  authority  of  Je. 
1,  "  I  will  be  their  God," — a  declaration,  which 


hovah, 

not  only  described  the  power  by  which  they  were  to 
be  protected,  and  the  munificence  by  which  they  were 
to  be  enriched,  but,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  alluded 
to  the  form,  to  the  administration,  and  to  the  per. 
petuity  of  their  government.  The  same  covenant  also 
referred  to  all  tne  nations  of  the  world  ;  *'  Thou  shalt 
be  a  father  of  many  nations."  This  promise  is  ex- 
plained by  an  inspired  apostie  as  applicable  to  all 
them  of  every  country  and  of  every  cume  who  should 
believe  upon  the  Messiah.  ^Rom.  iv.  19—^.)  The 
decisive  explanation  of  St.  Faul,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  continually  in  view,  because  it  establishes  beyond 
all  dispute,  the  assertion  which  has  been  made.  That 
the  divine  dispensations  both  to  Abram  and  his  de- 
scendants, were  preparatorv  to  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  salvation. 

What  wtu  the  signification  of  the  namee  given  to  Ahram 
and  Sarai  in  this  covenant  ? 

In  the  covenant  which  was  thus  made,  the  names 
of  Abram  and  8arai  were  chauffed.  Abram  C"an  ajs- 
vated  father" J  from  that  time  bore  the  name  of  Abra- 
ham C'  ^  father  of  a  mighty  multitude  "J  And  the 
name  of  Sarai  ("mgprinceee"J  was  changed  into  Sarah 
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C^  Uhe  princess")  her  reUtiooship  bdng  soon  to  be 
fimited  no  more  to  one^  but  to  be  connected  with  the 
Hv«rA^giny  numbcr  of  her  posterity^  and  through  them 
w^  all  the  tribes  and  families  en  num. 

What  was  the  sign  of  Oo^s  emoenani  with  Abraham? 

CirciimcSsion  was  ordained  to  be  the  perpetual  sign 
of  this  covenant,  and  the  rite  was  immemately  per- 
formed upon  all  the  members  of  the  family  of  Aora- 
ham.  It  was  instituted  to  designate  the  solemn  offer, 
ing  of  eyery  child  to  God  as  peculiarly  the  sorereign 
aim  protector  of  the  Hebrew  race—it  was  instituted 
as  a  oistinctiYe  mark  of  those  who  were  included  in 
this  national  corenant  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world — it  was  instituted  to  be  a  tymcal  repre- 
sentation of  the  purifying  influences  of  the  JBEoly  Spirit 
upon  the  conscience  and  the  heart ;  for,  said  the  in. 
spired  writer,  ^'He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  out. 
wardly ;  neitiier  is  that  circumcision^  which  is  outward 
in  the  flesh :  but  he  is  a  Jew,  wlui^  is  one  inwardly ; 
and  circumciBion  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  Spirit, 
and  not  in  the  letter ;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but 
of  God."  Rom.  iL  S8,  89. 

Such  was  this  memorable  transaction  between  Abra- 
ham and  God,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  dirine 
proceedings  towards  the  Hebrew  nation  in  everr 
subsequent  period  of  their  history,  and  which  will 
be  demonstrated  in  some  following  chapters  of  this 
volume,  to  have  involved  results  the  most  momentous 
and  sublime  to  all  the  children  of  men,  in  every  age, 
to  the  conflagration  of  the  globe. 

Give  an  account  of  the  birth  and  preservation  qf  Isaac  ? 

When  the  covenant  just  mentioned  had  been  made 
by  God  with  his  servant,  and  when  Abraham,  either 
m>m  parental  anxiety,  or  from  some  latent  feelings 
of  impatience,  had  uttered  the  pathetic  exclamation, 
"  O  that  Ishmael  might  live  betore  thee  l"  he  was  in. 
stantly  informed,  that  though  Idimael  should  be  the 
ancestor  of  twelve  princ^j  and  the  father  of  a  nu- 
merous nation,  yet  the.  ^covenant  itself  should  be  ex- 
clusively established  with  Isaac  (Gen.  xviL  21.)  This 
long  expected  child  of  {Nromise  was  at  length 
bom,  and  his  naoM,  which  «g^iifies  foudfhter  >     ^  ^^^* 
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or  gladne99-y  was  giren  to  him  becauise  his  mothery-con-* 
scioufl  of  the  infirmities  of  ^age^  had  prirately  laughed 
at  the  prediction  of  his  birtfa^  and  because  when  her 
son  was  brought  into  the  world,  she  said  ''  God  hath 
made  me  to  laug^  so  that  all  that  hear  will  laugh 
with  me."  When  Isaac  had  arrived  at  the  maturity  of 
manhood,  Abraham,  for  the  tdel  of  his  faith,  received 
a  cHmunand  from  God  to  offer  his  son  as  a  sacrifice.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  the  emotions  which  must 
have  been  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  patriarch,  bv  such 
a  mandate.  That  Isaac,  the  only  son  of  Sarah— -the 
beloved  of  his  mother— the  child  of  his  old  ag&— ^he 
child  of  promise— the  child  specifically  referred  to  in 
the  covenant^  and  whose  existence  was  essential  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  magnificent  predictive  declarations 
which  related  to  the  number  of  his  posterity,  to  the 
inheritance  of  Canaan,  and  to  the  advent  and  merci- 
ful interposition  of  the  Son  of  God — that  Imoo  should 
be  rendered  the  victim,  ^at  he  should  be  numbered 
with  the  dead,  and  that  by  his  fatal  sacrifice  all  the 
briffht  and  slowing  anticipations  of  his  father  should 
be  blasted  tor  ever,  all  this,  so  confounding  to  every 
calculation,  so  contradictory  to  every  promise,  so- 
withering  to  tiie  heart  of  parental  love,  must  have 
given  to  Abraham  an  agonizm^  shock  as  paralizing  to 
all  his  tenderest  affections,  as  it  was  destructive  to  hi« 

A  c  1871  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  most  cherished  hopes.    But  it 
.  c.  1871.  ^^  ^g  command  of  God.  and  Abraham 

unhesitatingly  obeyed.  Convinced  oi  the  divine  ve- 
racity, believing  that  nothing  was  too  hard  for  the 
Lord,  and  assured  that  however  inscrutable  the  injunc* 
tion,  the  termination  would  redound  at  once  to  his 
own  happiness,  to  the  welfare  of  his  child,  and  to  the 
gdory  or  his  God,  he  instantiy  led  his  beloved  Isaac  to 
the  summit  of  Moriah — ^the  altar  was  arranged — ^the 
fire  was  prepared— ^e  victim  was  bound — and  it  is 
difficult  to  affirm  which  was  most  admirable,  the  pa- 
tient submission  of  the  child,  or  the  confiding  faith  of 
the  father.  But  providence  interposed.  When  the 
arm  of  Abraham  was  outstretehed,  and  the  fatal  knife 
was  about  to  be  plunged  into  the  heart  of  his  son,  the 
voice  of  a  mysterious  ttesSeti|^er  ■  was  heard  ^NHsi 
heaven  commanding  him  torestraiik  his  hand,  while 
his  exemplary  affiance  in  God  was  aclkaiowledged  and 
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applauded.  A  ram  was  founds  was  presented  as  a 
bumt-ofierine  upon  the  altar^  and  the  name  of  the 
place  was  called  Jehovt^  Jireh,  or  "  the  Lord  will  pro- 
vide." The  divine  covenant  with  Abraham  was  then 
solemnly  ratified  bv  the  oath  of  €rod,  and  the  identity 
of  his  race  with  tne  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
blessing  of  the  nations^  was  again  clearly  illustrated 
and  confirmed. 

Wag  the  qfferin^  of  Isaac  hy  kU  father  tjfpicalf 

It  ou^^ht  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten^  that  this 
transaction  is  as  typically  instructive^  as  its  narration 
fay  the  inspired  writer  is  interesting  and  impressive. 
The  offering  of  Isaac  was  symbolical  of  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God ;.  and  it  is  a 
cmncidence  too  remarkable  not  to  excite  observation^ 
that  it  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  very  scene 
of  Abraham's  trial  and  of  his  son's  deliverance^  that 
the  cross  of  Christ  nineteen  hundred  years  afterwards 
was  reared,  and  that  his  propitiatory  sufferings  were 
endured.  To  the  whole  scene  additional  interest,  and 
to  the  typical  representation  more  affecting  impression, 
were  attached^  by  the  personal  appearance  of  ue  Mes* 
siah  as  ''the  Angel  of  the  Lord.  For  it  is  incredible 
tiiat  a  mere  angel  could  have  made  the  assertions 
which  this  awful  Being  uttered  to  Abraham — that  a 
mere  angel  could  have  assumed  divine  prerogatives— 
that  a  mere  angel  could  have  arrogated  the  power  of 
accomplishing  the  inscrutable  purposes  of  the  Deity— 
that  a  mere  angel  could  have  applied  to  himself  the 
appellation  '' jebovah,"  which  botn  Jews  and  Grentiles 
justly  consider  the  inconununicable  name  of  God.  The 
most  monstrous  conclusions  cannot  be  escaped,  unless 
it  be  allowed,  that  he  who  was  the  object  of  the  cove, 
nant  proclaimed  it ;  that  he  who  was  the  matter  of  the 

Eromise  guaranteed  its  fulfilment;  that  he  who  was  to 
e  the  blessing  of  the  nations,  appeared  when  the  in- 
estimable assurance  of  his  subsequent  advent  was 
made,  to  connect  positive  fact  with  the  infallible  pre- 
diction, and  himself  to  testify  of  the  future  operations 
and  wonders  of  his  grace. 
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SECTION  III. 
CHARACTBR  OF  ABRAHAM. 

GIVE  an  €tce(mnt  of  the  marriage  of  leaac. 

When,  in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
.  c.  859.  ggygjith  ygar  of  her  age  the  ashes  of  Sarah 
had  been  committed  to  the  cave  of  Maq>elah,  which 
had  been  purchased  by  her  husband  to  be  the  bury. 
ing-place  of  his  family,  the  anxious  solicitude  of  Abra* 
ham  was  excited  for  the  marriage  of  the  son  whose 
preservation  had  been  so  extraordinary.  In  order 
to  maintain  the  separation  of  his  family,  now  so 
distinguished  by  its  connexion  with  the  covenant 
and  purposes  of  Grod,  from  the  idolatrous  nations 
by  whicn  he  was  surrounded,  Abraham  determined 
to^  send  to  his  own  relations  in  Mesopotamia  for  a 
wife  for  his  son,  having  been  informed  that  his  bro- 
ther Nahor  had  a  numerous  progeny.  He  there- 
fore called  his  faithful  servant  Eliezer  of  Damascus, 
whom  he  determined  to  entrust  with  this  commission, 
and  made  him  swear  that  he  would  faithfully  execute 
his  intentions.  The  oath  of  Eliezer  was  ratified  by 
the  significant  ceremony  of  puttinff  his  hand  upon  his 
master's  thigh— a  ceremony,  whidi  proved  that  the 
oath  was  the  most  sacred  which  could  be  taken,  that 
it  was  an  oath  by  that  divine  covenant  of  which  cir- 
cumcision was  the  sign,  and  that  its  violation  involv- 
ed the  expulsion  of  the  perjured  person  from  all  the 
blessings  of  the  promise.  JBliesser  was  conducted  on 
his  journey,  and  enabled  to  accomplish  his  important 
objects  by  the  signal  providence  of  God,  overruling 
what  appeared  to  be,  and  what  some  semi-deisticiu 
writers  have  asserted  to  have  been,  a  combination  of 
merely  fortuitous  circumstances.  In  answer  to  his 
fervent  prayer  he  was  introduced  to  Rebekah,  the 
daughter  of  Bethuel  the  son  of  Nahor;  he  made  her  a 
valuable  present  of  the  ornaments  which  females  of 
rank  were  accustomed  to  wear;  and  by  her  he  was 
taken  to  the  residence  of  her  familv.  Irhen  the  ser- 
vant of  Abraham  had  stated  his  mission,  and  had  de- 
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tailed  the  extraordinmrj  erenti  wbich  had  occurred  on 
his  arrival  in  Mesopotamia,  both  Bethuel  the  father, 
and  Laban  the  brotner  of  Rebekah,  were  so  convinced 
that  the  whole  affair  was  under  the  direction  of  God, 
that  they  immediately  acquiesced  in  his  proposition, 
received  the  consent  of  Rebiekah  to  become  the  wife 
of  Isaac,  accepted  the  Uberal  gifts  of  their  Idnsman, 
and  dismissed  ner  with  blesinngs  on  her  way  to  her 
deseed  husband.  While  Isaac  was  walking  abroad 
in  the  calmness  of  the  evening,  he  beheld  at  a  distance 
his  approaching  bride,  her  modesty  and  her  loveliness 
immeaiatelv  engaged  his  afiections,  and  he  was  com- 
forted for  the  imtrievable  loss  which  he  had 
sustained  by  the  death  of  his  mother.  ■  * 

Had  Abraham  any  other  descendanU  besidei  Ike  JN»- 
terity  of  Isaac  and  lehmael  ? 

When  his  son  had  been  thus  luuipily  united  to  Re. 
bekah,  Abrahun  took  for  a  second  wife  Keturah,  by 
whom  he  had  six  sons  whom  he  sent  into  the  East, 
that  they  might -not  interfere  with  the  hereditary  pri- 
vileges of  Isaac,  nor  distract  his  family  bv  ^sennon ; 
who  themselves  became  the  origin  of  trioes  or  of  na* 
tions,  so  that  with  the  sinffle  exception  of  Noah,  no 
man  has  lived  since  the  deluge,  whose  descendants 
have  been  so  numerous  and  so  powerful. 

What  account  ie  given  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  hleee^ 
ednese  of  Abraham  after  hie  death  f 

Full  of  years,  of  honours,  and  of  usefulness  Abra- 
ham was  gathered  to  'the  grave.  And  he  was  elevated 
to  a  distinguished  place  in  the  kinffdom  of  heaven. 
Amidst  all  tke  changes  of  his  eventful  life,  he  had  been 
'Mooking  for  a  citv  which  hath  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God;"  and  when  a  hundred  and 
seventy  five  years  had  rolled  away,  he  entered  into  the 
blessedness  of  his  everlasting  rest.  The  authority 
of  the  ffreat  Prophet  of  the  church  decided '' Abraham  s 
bosom  to  be  synonvmous  with  the  happiness  of  hea- 
ven ;  long  after  his  aeath,  God  spoke  or  him  as  actu- 
ally and  gloriously  existing;  the  Saviour  meatioiied  him 
in  the  immortality  of  his  bliss ;  and  it  is  represented 
as  one  part  of  the  felicity  to  be  bestowed  upon  the 
millions  of  the  redeemed,  to  ^^sit  down"  with^him. 
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when  the  warfare  of  mortality  it  done,  in  the  ^er-* 
lasting  kingdom  oi  God. 

Was  Abraham  possessed  of  extensive  influence  9 

Abn^am  was  a  person  of  considerable  consequence 
and  poweir.  When  he  pursued  the  army  which  had 
taJcen  away  captive  his  nephew  Lot^  he  had  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  servants  whom  he  armed  for  the 
rescue;  and  the  children  of  Heth^  when  he  was  treating 
with  them  for  the  purchase  of  a  burying-place^  called 
him  a  mighty  prince  in  their  country* 

Sy  what  was  Abraham  honourably  distinguished  ? 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Abraham^  was 
his  unboimded  and  unwavering  confidence  in  the 
truth^  in  ti^e  promises^  and  in  the  providence  of  God. 
His  faith  was  no  mere  process  of  rational  argumenta- 
tion, it  was  no  ingenious  calculation  from  the  events 
of  the  past  to  the  probabilities  of  the  future^  it  was 
simple^  naked  trust  in  the  veracity  of  Grod.  He  be- 
lieved in  hope,  he  believed  against  hope,  and  it  was 
counted  to  hmi  for  righteousness.  It  was  this  that  led 
him  forth  from  the  protection  of  his  paternal  home  to 
encounter  dangers  and  difficulties  in  unknown  and  in- 
hospitable climes;  it  was  this  which  supported  his 
mind  during  the  trying  delay  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  promise  of  a  son,  and  its  actual  accomplish- 
ment; it  was  this  which  enabled  him  to  place  the 
child  of  his  old  age  upon  the  altar  of  sacrince,  ^^  ac- 
counting that  God  was  able  raise  him  up,  even  from 
the  dead;"  and  it  was  this  which  animated  both  his 
principles  and  his  obedience,  until  the  mandate  of  his 
Uod  called  him  away  to  that  glorious  world,  where 
both  faith  and  hope  are  lost  in  eternal  fruition  and 
praise. 

CHve  a  general  description  qf  the  character  of  Abra^ 
ham. 

His  high  and  honourable  integrity,  his  liberal  and 
amiable  hpspttsJity,  his  virtuous  cnastity,  his  unaffect- 
ed simplid^,  the  tenderness  of  his  conjugal  and  pa- 
rental a£fbction,  his  undaunted  courage  when  a  suffer- 
ing relative. was  in  danger  of  slavery  or  death,  the 
benevdlenee  which  led  mm  to  intercede  for  the  most 
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abominable  and  diabolical  enemies  of  God  and  man, 
his  superior  attainments  in  knowledge,  bis  eminent 

Siety,  the  holiness  of  his  life  and  the  happiness  of  his 
eath,  combine  to  render  his  character  one  of  the  most 
attractive,  as  well  as  the  most  memorable,  described 
in  the  annals  of  the  world;  and  his  existence  has  in. 
volved,  beyond  that  of  any  other  beings  the  most  mo- 
mentous consequences  to  the  cause  of  truth,  to  the 
church  of  God^  and  to  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of 
the  globe.  It  is  not  however  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
sacred  historian  has  not  concealed  his  faults.  His 
character  was  not  perfect;  even  his  faith  was  some- 
times ready  to  fail;  and  by  attemptinA'  on  two  occa- 
sions to  escape  from  danger  by  subtermge  and  preva- 
rication, he  exposed  himself  to  imminent  perils,  from 
which  he  was  only  delivered  by  the  Providence  of 
God.  This  impartiality  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  so 
different  from  the  fabulous  bombast  of  the  Koran,  and 
from  the  ridiculous  attribution  of  superhuman  virtues 
to  the  characters  which  are  described  in  other  per- 
tended  revelations  from  God,  is  one  strikinsr  demon- 
stration of  their  authenticity;  and  proves  uiat  their 
authors  were  so  conscious  of  the  ^nuineness  of  Uie 
influence  by  which  they  were  inspired,  that  they  dis- 
dained the  artifices  ana  affectation,  the  elaborate  at- 
tempts to  elevate  to  perfect  excellence  the  founders  or 
principal  heroes  of  their  systems,  which  are  the  inse- 

E arable  concomitants  and  the  convincing  evidences  of 
uman  imposture  and  forgery. 

Have  any  testimonies  been  given  by  profane  writers 
to  the  character  of  Abraham? 

The  testimonies  of  profane  writers  to  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  character  of  Abraham,  are  too 
numerous  to  be  recited  here.  The  Jews,  the  Moham- 
medans^ and  the  modem  Guebres  or  fire  worshippers  of 
the  East,  have  aU  different  traditions  relative  to  his 
character  and  actions,  which  exhibit  their  high  respect 
for  him,  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men.  In 
the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church, «  sect  called 
the  Setmans,  published  what  they  called  ^<The  Reve- 
lations of  Abraham."  AthanasiuB  speaks  of  what  he 
terms,-  ''The  Assumption  of  Ab^wpam."  Josephus 
states,  that  during  his  residence  iil  Egypt,  he  became 
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{jBiDOus  for  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  power 
of  Ids  elocution,  and  that  he  instructed  tiie  Egyptians 
in  astronomy  and  other  sciences.  Suidas  refers  to  him 
as  the  inventor  of  letters  and  the  Hebrew  language  ; 
and  Alexander  Severus,  the  Roman  Emperor,  had  so 
high  a  veneration  for  hhn,  that  he  ranked  him  among 
the  number  df  his  Deities. 


SECTION  IV. 
TRANSACTIONS  OP  THE  SONS  OF  ISAAC. 

WHO  were  the  90ns  of  Isaac? 

AiiTHOVOH  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Isaac 
received  a  ratification  of  the  promises  of  God  relative 
to  the  power  and  the  numbers  of  his  posterity,  yet  nine- 
teen years  rolled  away,  before  their  fulfilment  in  the 
A  C.183S  ^^'^  ^^  children,  arrived.  The  unnatural 
*  struggle  of  twins  prior  to  their  birth,  excited 
the  uneasiness  ^Rebekah;  she  was,  however,  divine, 
ly  informed  that  two  nations  were  contending  in  her 
womb,  that  one  people  should  be  stronger  than  the 
other  peopl^  and  that  the  elder  son  should  serve  the 
younffer.  The  duldren  were  bom;  Esau  the  elder, 
and  the  ancestor  of  the  Edomites,  became  a  bold  and 
undaunted  warrior  and  hunter,  a  man  of  violent,  en- 
terprising, and  reckless  character;  whOe  Jacob  his 
brother,  of  softer  disposition  and  more  amiable  man- 
ners, was  addicted  to  the  quiet  employments  of  do- 
mestic  life.  Jacob  soon  proved  how  appropriate  was 
his  name,  which  signifies  ''the  supplanter. '  When 
Esau  had  returned  on  one  occasion  to  the  tent  of  his 
father,  enfeebled  by  hunger,  and  exhausted  by  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  chase,  he  profanely  bartered  away  all  his 
rights  of  primogeniture  for  a  morsel  of  meat ;  and  thus 
abandoned^  for  the  momentary  gratification  of  a  era* 
ving  appetit^  all  connexion  with  the  inestimable  pro- 
mises which  -had  been  made  relative  to  the  future  for- 
tunes and  unrivaUied  grandeur  of  his  family. 

H&w  woe  Efeau  deprived  of  the  UesHng  ofhiefaiher  ? 
Although  Esau  had  grieved  the  hearts  of  his  pa- 
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rents  by  fbrming  an  uiyriiiciplcdf<WMfi<T.lBw  in  marritgg 
with  the  idoUtroua  inhabitants  of  tha  cauntry.  he  was 
still  dear  to  the  affections  of  his  father^  who  mtended 
to  pronounce  upon  him  that  solemn  blessings  which 
appears  in  the  patriarchal  jure,  to  have  be^  a  coiw 
vmation  essential  to  the  ri^ts  of  the  first-born  son. 
But  Jacobs  assisted  by  his  partial  mother,  by  a  most 
unworthy  and  wicked  artifice,  imposed  liiinself  for  his 
brother  upon  his  yenerable  father,  whose  9yes  were 
dim  with  age,  and  thus  furtively  obtained  the  solemn 
bles8ing^-4i  blessing  expressly  inrohring  his  supremacy 
oyer  £sau,  and  a  curse  upon  every  one  opposing 
his  claims.  The  fi'aud  was  soon  discorered  ;  ^d  not- 
withstanding the  pathetic  entreaties,  the  mournful  ex* 
clamations,  and  me  gushing  tears  of  his  first-born 
son,  Isaac  found  himself  unable  to  revoke  the  solemn 
grant  of  superior  dignity  and  privilege  which  he  had 
made  to  Jacob.  The  indignation  of  Esau  wgs  aroused : 
he  determined  to  wipe  awav  the  affront  in  the  blood 
of  the  offender ;  and  he  only  waited  for  the  death  of 
his  father  to  execute  his  purpose  of  revenge.  But  the 
art  of  Rebekah  again  mterposed  cm  behalf  Jacob, 
She  described  to  her  husband  her  pretended  appre- 
hensions that  he  might  be  tempted  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  £sau  by  marrying  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  land ;  Isaac  was  deceived  by  the  representation ; 
he  sent  his  fraudulent  son  awav  to  Laban  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  Jacob  commenced  his  ioume^  more  like 
a  criminal  and  a  fugitive,  than  the  heir  of^an  opulent 
chieftain  of  the  East 

What  incidental  observation  is  demanded  by  these 
recitals  f 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  divine  communica- 
tions to  the  patriarchs,  by  no  means  implies  the  per- 
fection of  their  dbuiracters ;  neither  do  me  narrations 
of  the  sacred  historian  involve  the  conclusion,  that  all 
their  conduct  is  exhibited  for  imitation,  or  entitled  to 
applause.  The  malignity  of  infidelity  has  exultingly 
seized  upon  the  improper  actions  they  are  stated  to 
have  committed,  and  has  then  triumphed  as  though 
the  claims  of  inspiration  had  been  successfully  and 
completely  invalioated.  The  most  superficial  reader 
muist,  however,  perceive,  that  the  actions  of  the  pa- 
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triarchy  are  often  stated  at  matters  of  fact^  and  not  of 
example.  For  reasons  sufficiently  important^  their 
▼ices^  as  well  as  their  virtues^  are  commemorated— 
to  show-  the  awfal  tendency  of  all  human  beings^  eren 
when  receiiring  the  most  extraordinary  mamfesta-' 
tions  of  the  divine  favour^  to  depart  n'om  God-^to 
prove  that  perfection  of  cliaracter  is  never  to  be  ex- 
pected on  this  side  the  grave — ^to  evince  the  depend- 
ance  of  the  highest  and  most  honoured  of  mortals 
upon  the  gracious  influence  of  the  great  Author  of  ho. 
liness— and  to  magnify  the  boundless  condescension  of 
that  adorable  Jehovah^  who  has  rendered  such  erring 
and  vadllating  beings  as  these^  the  instruments  of  ac- 
eompHshinff  ms  glorious  purposes  for  the  salvation  of 
a  sin^disordered  world. 

What  occurred  to  Jaoob  on  his  way  to  Mesopotamia  f 

As  Jacob  travelled  to  the  place  of  his  destination^ 
he  had  the  vision  of  a  ladder  connecting  heaven  and 
earthy  and  upon  which  the  angels  were  passing  to  and 
firo^— a  vision^  which  not  only  described  the  universal- 
ly of  providence^  but  which  also  prefirared  the  work 
of  the  Son  of  God^  who  was  ^^  to  rather  together  in 
one  all  things  in  himself^  both  which  are  in  heaven^ 
and  which  are  on  earth ;"  to  whom  the  angels  are  sub- 
ject^ and  whom  they  delight  to  adore.  The  promises 
which  God  had  made  to  Abraham  were  on  this  inte- 
resting  occasion  renewed  to  Jacob ;  he  was  assured 
that  Canaan  was  .to  belong  to  his  descendants^  that 
their  number  should  be  immense^  and  that  there  should 
originate  from  among  them  one,  whose  existence  should 
be  a  transcendent  blessing  to  ihe  whole  human  race. 

Name  eome  events  in  the  history  qf  Jacob  which  took 
place  in  Mesopotamia* 

His  meeting  with  Rachel,  his  reception  by  Laban, 
his  agreement  to  serve  his  kinsman  seven  years  as  a 
dowry  or  purchase  for  Rachel,  the  fr^ud  of  Laban  in 
substituting  Leah  for  Rachel,  the  prolongation  of  Ja- 
cob's servitude  through  other  seven  years,  the  rajjid 
increase  of  his  ffunUy,  the  discussions  and  animosities 
of  his  wives,  the  vast  accumulation  of  his  riches,  the 
manner  of  his  separation  from  Laban,  the  commence- 
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ment  of  his  return  from  the  original  country 
of  his  ancestors  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  are    ^^'  '^' 
all  detailed  with  equal  simplicity  and  grandeur  by  the 
sacred  historian^  but  do  not  demand  a  specific  illus- 
tration in  this  place. 

What  remarkabie  cireunutance  oeeurred  when  Jaeob 
left  Laban  his  father^inJaw  ? 

Mlien  Jacob  fled  from  the  house  of  Laban^  his  wives 
secretly  conveyed  awav  the  idols  or  Teraphun  of  their 
father.  This  shows  the  rapid  proflpress  of  idolatry  in 
Chaldea  since  the  departure  of  Abraham  from  that 
country.  The  form  of  idolatry  appears  to  have  under, 
gone  a  very  considerable  alteration^  and  unhappy  men 
to  have  awfully  descended  in  intellectual  and  moral 
degradation.  Instead  of  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly 
bodies^  which,  bv  some  strange  and  impious  penrer- 
sion,  were  consiaered  as  either  symbolical  of,  or  en. 
do  wed  with,  the  qualities  of  the  illustrious  dead,  we 
find  that  images,  most  probably  assinulated  to  the 
human  form,-  and  corresponding  with  the  Lares  of 
posterior  ages,  were  regarded  with  reverence  ift  the 
nouses  and  by  the  famflies  of  these  primitive  orien* 
tals.  What  these  Teraphim  were,  it  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain;  they  became  afterwards  known  as  talismen; 
they  were  made  of  different  metals  and  sizes;  and  they 
were  covered  with  magical  characters  and  planetary 
resemblances.  That  the  TerapUm  taken  by  the  wives 
of  Jacob  were  idolatrous  personifications,  and  that 
their  very  possession  was  flagrant  impiety,  is  evident 
from  the  lact,  that  when  some  years  after  they  had 
been  stolen  from  Laban  and  retained  in  the  possession 
of  Jacob  by  the  artifice  of  Rachel,  that  patriarch  was 
anxiously  attempting  the  purification  of  nis  family,  he 
commanded  these  strange  gods  to  be  buried  under  a 
tree  in  Sichem,  and  thus  removed  that  temptation  to 
idolatry,  which  they  would  always  have  presented  to 
his  wives,  his  chil^uren,  and  his  domestics.  A  deplo- 
rable predictive  indicadon  this,  of  that  inveterate  ten- 
dency to  idolatry,  by  which  the  Israelites  were  both 
degraded  and  accursed,  until  their  national  indepen- 
dence, the  glory  of  their  citv,  and  the  dynasties  of 
their  kings,  disappeared  amidst  the  degradation  and 
misery  of  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
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Were  Eemt  «fMf  Jacob  reeoneiled  ? 

The  return  of  Jacob  was  attended  with  the  most 
imminent  danger.  Esau^  whose  deadhr  resentment  he 
had  excited  by  the  irreparable  injury  he  had  inflicted^ 
was  now  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  band  of  warriors ; 
and  though  .the  country  which  he  inhabited  was  far 
distant  from  the  line  of  Jacob's  march^  yet  that  patrL. 
arch  knew  that  he  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the 
animosity  of  his  brother.  Jacob  prudently  resolved 
to  pacify  where  he  could  not  resist ;  he  sent  a  mag- 
nificent present  to  Esau;  and  when  the  brothers  met^ 
Esau  at  the  head  of  his  troops^  and  Jacob  surrounded 
bj  his  family^  fraternal  affection  obliterated  the  desire 
or  reiigeance.  Esau  peaceably  returned  to  Seir^  and 
Jacob  arrivea  before  the  gates  of  Shechem. 

Bff  what  woi  ^U  reeonciHatUm  preceded  9 

This  happy  reconciliation  was  immediately  preceded 
by  one  ot  the  most  memorable  occurrences  in  the 
whde  life  of  Jacob,  He  had  remained  behind  his 
&mily  and  attendants^  no  doubt  for  devotional  pur« 
potet,  he  was  alone  in  the  silence  of  the  nighty  when 
a  mysterious  stranj^  appeared,  who  wrestled  with 
him  imtil  the  dawmng  oi  ue  day.  Who  this  stranger 
was,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  discover.  An  inspired  writer 
who  flourished  many  hundred  years  after  Jacob  had 
been  gathered  to  the  dust  of  ms  fathers  has  told  us« 
that  Jacob  ^^  by  his  strength  had  power  with  Qod:  yea. 
that  he  had  power  over  the  anfei,  and  prevailed.' 
Hos.  xiL  S— ^.  And  the  same  writer,  alluoin^  to  the 
same  person  who  thus  contended  with  Jacob,  mimedi- 
ately  adds,  that  it  was  '^the  Lord  of  Hosts  who  spake 
with  him  in  Bethel."  The  patriarch  himself  had  the 
•ame  conviction,  for  he  saia,  ''  I  have  seen  God  face 
to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved."  It  was  the  illus- 
trious  Mediator,  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily,  and  who  justly  claims  and  receives 
the  adoration  which  is  due  to  Jehovah  alone,  who  ap- 
peared to  his  servant,  to  continue  the  manifestation  of 
his  grace,  and  to  carry  on  that  aU-comprehensive  de* 
ngn  of  mercy,  which  he  ultimately  accomplished  bT 
the  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  Although  this  meeting  with 
the  Holy  Angel  of  the  Lord^  was  no  doubt  intended 
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primarilj  to  riTe  to  Jacob  m  aNumiee  of  dhrine  pro. 
tection^  in  tne  danger  to  which  lie  waa  then  ezpoeed 
from  the  apprehen&d  resentment  of  BiaUy  yet  this 
parpoae  was  onlj  subsidiary  to  an  ultimate,  and  a  hr 
more  important  and  interesting  objecL  A  blessing  was 
g^ren  to  Jacob  in  answer  to  the  importunity  of  prayer ; 
and  in  commemoration  of  so  extraordinarr  an  event. 
Ids  name  was  chan^d  to  Israel^  i.  e.  ''he  wno  prerails 
with  Qod."  In  thu  significant  transaetioii  there  was 
a  palpable  reference  to  the  spiritoal  Ueisfaigs  which 
were  to  be  bestowed  on  millions  of  the  human  race, 
through  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  in  answer  to 
sincere  and  fervent  prayer. 


SECTION  V. 
THE  HISTOBY  OF  JOSEPH. 


NAME  9atM  nf  Hk/t  damuHt  aJjlUiikmt  ^f  ^aee». 

The  high  and  honourable  station  which  Jaisob  occiu 
pied  in  the  favour  of  Grod,  did  not  exempt  him  from 
the  severest  domestic  calamities.  The  chastity  of  his 
daughter  was  violated  by  the  soki  of  the  prince  of 
Shechem ;  two  of  his  sons,  Simeon  and  Levi,  avenged 
the  outrage  by  the  treacherous  slaughter  of  the  male 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  by  the  sale  of  the  remain, 
der  for  slaves;  Reuben  and  Judah  also  dishonoured 
themselves  bv  incestuous  pollution ;  Rachel  too  died 
in  giving  birth  to  a  son.  In  rebellion  against  the  Pro- 
vi&nce  of  God,  she  had  said,  ^  Give  me  childi^,  or  I 
die ;"  her  request  was  granted,  and  Uie  birth  of  her  se- 
cond son  involved  her  own  dissolution.  The  venerable 
Isaac  soon  followed  her  to  the  grave,  and  was  deli, 
vered  by  the  friendly  hand  of  death  firom  the  ^ 
burden  of  a  hundred  and  four  score  years. 

What  fMM  ike  wwnber  af  ihe  wn$  of  Jacob  f 

At  the  death  of  his  father,  Jacob  saw  himself  sur- 
rounded with  twelve  sons,  the  paternal  representatives 
<k  ihe  tw^ve  tribes  into  which  the  Israelites  were 
afterwards  divided,  and  thus  already  beheld  the  nidi. 
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menu  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation.  The  promises 
of  God  were  now  on  tiie  verge  of  fulfilment  by  a  train 
of  providential  interpositions^  the  most  remarkable 
that  ever  excited  the  attention  or  admiration  of 
man. 

Give  a  summary  qf  the  history  qf  the  exaiiatian  qf 
Joseph  to  the  government  qf  Egypt, 

Foigetting  that  parental  partiality  had  been  the 
means  of  ezpeUinjg  him  from  the  house  of  his  father, 
and  of  endangering  his  life  b^  arousing  the  animosity 
of  his  brothei*^  Jacob  loved  ms  son  Joseph  beyond  aU 
the  rest  of  his  children^  and  took  a  pleasure  and  a 
pride  in  seeinff  him  attired  in  a  dress  of  unwonted 

gaiety  and  splendour.  The  envy  and  hatred  of  his 
rethren  were  excited ;  and  when  Joseph  had  related 
two  dreams  in  which  the  produce  of  the  field  and  the 
luminaries  of  heaven  were  made  to  attest  his  future 
superiority  over  all  the  members  of  his  family^  they 
formed  the  murderous  resolution  of  hurrying  him  to  a 
premature  jgrave.  An  opix>rtunity  soon  offered  for  Uie 
execution-  Of  their  sanguinary  design.  Unmoved  by 
his  youth,  'by  his  beauty,  by  his  tears,  they  were 
about  to  leave  him  in  a  pit  to  perish,  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  or  to  he  devoured  by  wild  beats,  when  a  com. 
pany  of  .Arajbian  merchants  appeared,  and  they  in. 
^  s^iitly  resolved  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  fratri* 

A.  C.  1788.  ^^^  j^  yg^  ^  deliveif  themselves  from  the 
detested  presence  of  their  brother,  by  selling  him  to 
die  passengers  as  a  slave.  The  bargain  was  soon 
concluded,  Joseph  was  carried  as  a  bondsman  into 
Egjpt]^  and  his  unhappy  father,  imposed  upon  by 
a  fapricsfted  story  of  his^  death,  expressed  his  deter. 
minatipn.;to  go,  down  with  his  son  in  mourning  to 
tiie  sq[»ulchi^  Joseph  was  sold  to  Potiphar,  an 
officer  of  Pharaoh ;  he  repelled  with  heroic  constancy 
the  licentiouf  overtures  of  his  abandoned  mistress; 
with  the  artful  malignity  of  a  disappointed,  wicked 
woman,  she  charged  him  with  a  nefarious  attempt 
upon  her  chastity ;  the  accusation  was  credited,  and 
Joseph  was  thrown  into  prison.  But  the  same  saga* 
city  and  prudence  which  he  had  already  exempUned, 
again  procun^  him  friends.  For  it  must  not  oe  for. 
gotten,  that  the. mental  quaUficationsof  this' devoted 
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young  man  were  most  extraordinary ;  and  it  Was  hif 
ffeniufl^  as  well  as  his  amiable  temper  and  personal 
Deauty>  which  obtained  for  him  the  distinguished  affec- 
tion of  his  father.  It  is  said  that  Jacob  loved  Joseph 
because  he  was  ''  the  son  of  his  old  age,"  This  is  not 
strictly  correct,  for  both  Zebulun  andBei^amin  were 
bom  after  Joseph.  Some  critics  would  render  the 
phrase  '^  son  of  old  age,"  by^  wn,  L  e.  dUeiple  ofeUert, 
alluding  to  genius,  penetration,  and  knowledge  beyond 
his  years,  Justin  says  that  the  enyy  of  his  brethren 
was  eiLcited  by  his  superior  wit,  and  therefore  they 
sold  him  for  a  slave.  Toese  qualifications  he  disolayed 
in  hisprison^  and  he  was  preeminently  blessed  by  the 
providence  of  God;  the  keeper  conmiitted  all  his  affairs 
mto  his  hands ;  two  of  the  officers  of  ihe  royal  palace 
were  incarcerated  w;ith  him ;  he  interpreted  their 
dreams,  and  the  events  which  he  foretold  came  lite- 
rally to  pass  ;  one  of  the  officers  was  ezecutedj  and 
the  other  was  restored  to  the  favour  oSf  his  prince. 
Two  years  afterwards^  Pharaoh  had  two  dreams  which 
evidently  referred  to  the  state  of  his  kingdom.  Seven 
cattle,  robust  and  comely,  came  up  from  the  Nile ; 
seven  others^  lean  and  nuserable,  followed  them  and 
devoured  them.  Seven  ears  of  conij  full  and  good, 
grew  upon  one  stem ;  seven  thin  ■  and  blasted  ones 
came  aner  them,  and  devoured  them.  In  vain  the 
Egyptian  magicians  endeavoured  to  interpret  these 
B^ificant  visions,  and  to  allay  the  anxiety  of  the 
kmg.  Then  the  liberated  officer  remembered  Joseph; 
his  name  was  mentioned;  the  Hebrew  stranger  was 
brought  before  the  throne;  his  prediction,  from  the 
the  royal  dreams,  of  seven  years  of  superabundant 
plenty,  to  be  followed  hy  seven  years  of  unprecedented 
famine,  recommended  itself  to  the  understanding  of 
the  king;  and  when  the  prudent  advice  was  given,  to 
la^  up  a  fifth  part  of  the  national  produce  jnuie  years 
of  abundance^  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
subsequent  period  of  destitution,-  and  .the  appointment 
of  spme  prudent  man  to  regulate  the  resources  of  the 
kingdom  with  this  great  olgect  constantly  in  viewj 
Pharaoh  and  his  court  instantly  conclude,  that  the 
person  who  had  suggested  the  proposition,  was  the 
pest  c^acitated  for  i^  execution ;  and  at  thirty  years 
hi  fige,  the  outcast,  the  slave^  the  reputed  cnmuial^ 
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was  elevated  to  the  sole  adminittration  of  one  of  the 
most  potent  and  opulent  monarchies  in  the  world. 
The  most  exalted  honours  were  hei^ied  upon  him ;  the 
royal  signet  was  put  upon  his  hand;  arra;^ed  in  n>len. 
did  robes^  he  rode  in  tne  second  chariot  in  the  kinff-. 
dom;  proclamation  was  made^  that  the  most  lowlj 
homage  shoidd  be  offered  to  ms  person;  he  was  de* 
signated  br  a  name  expressive  of  wisdom  and  pene* 
tration — (Zaphnath-Paaneah^  a  revealer  of  secret 
things)  a  noble  bride  was  given  to  him;  and^  wiUi 
authority  Inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Idn^,  he  con- 
ducted  with  equal  prudence  and  vigour  his  heaven- 
taught  pkm  to  meet  the  anticipated  emergency,  and 
to  save  a  whole  population  from  ruin.  Ihuring  the 
seven  years  of  plenty,  his  exertions  were  incessant ; 
«id  when  the  iSme  of  famine  commenced,  his  prudent 
distribution  of  the  immense  stores  he  had  collected, 
alleviated' the  pressure  of  that  dreadful  evil,  which, 
but  for  bis  vigilance  and  care,  would  have  involved 
Sgypt  in  natic^al  destruction. 

-  How  «)a«  J^ipph  rettared  to  his  father  f 

.  The .  horrors  of  the  famine  were  not  confined  to 
Egypt,  its  idesolations  extended  to  surroimding  coun- 
trfes,  and  at  length  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  Jacob,  hav* 
ing  heard  that  com  was  to  be  bought  In  Egypt,  sent 
ten  of  his  sons  to  procure  the  necessary  supply,  and 
Benjamin  akme  remained  with  his  father.  The  bro- 
thers arrived  in  Egypt;  they  repaired  to  Joseph ;  they 
were  admitted  to  his  pres«ice,  and  they  were  mstantly 
known  to  him ;  tbough  in  the  splendid  prince  they  saw 
surrounded  with  almost  regal  splendour,  they  did  not 
recognise  fbe  object  of  thw  former  Jealousy  and  detes- 
tatien.  Joseph  afibcted  astonishment  at  their  appear- 
ance and  history ;  he  accused  them  of  sustaining  the 
despicable  chariMiter  of  spies ;  they  attempted  to  justify 
themselves  fWto  so  unexpected  an  accusation,  by 
atertittg  that  they  were  we  sons  of  one  father,  that 
tiiey  had  1<^  a  younger  brother  at  home,  and  that 
another  had  been  numbered  with  the  dead.  Joseph 
however  afflected  incnredulity,  and  he  commanded 
Simeon  to  be  bound  and  retnned  as  a  hostage,  while 
the  rest  returned  to  bring  back  their  vounger  teother, 
and  tiiius  to  prove  die  truth  of  their  story.    When 
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they  arrived  in  the  presence  of  their  father^  and  related 
the  hard  condition  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  Egyptian  ffovemor^  he  positively  reftiaed  to 
aUow  Bei\]amin  to  be  taken  from  nis  sight ;  nor  would 
he  consent  to  the  request,  nor  trust  the  solenm  asse- 
verations^ of  his  sons,  until  he  found  his  family  again 
on  the  bnnk  of  starvation. 

To  describe  the  meeting  of  Joseph  with  Benjamin, 
the  affecting  scene  which  was  exhioited  when  ne  dis- 
covered himself  to  his  brethren,  and  the  joy  of  the 
venerable  patriarch,  when  he  once  more  received  to 
his  embrace  the  child  of  his  tenderest  affections,  is  as 
unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  history  as  it  is 
impossible.  The  spirit  and  beauty  of  the  inspired 
narrative  would  evaporate  and  be  tarnished  in  the 
attempt,  and  the  fietscination  which  attaches  to  the 
matchless  history  would  be  lost  in  the  transmutation 
of  the  language. 

What  was  ike  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  Joseph 
to  his  father? 

The  result  of  the  restoration  of  Joseph  to  his  father 
and  brothers,  was  the  migration  of  the  whole 
family  ofJacob  into  the  land  of  Egvpt  Prior  ^  ^- ''^• 
to  tiie  departure  of  the  Patriarch  £rom  Canaan,  he  per- 
formed a  special  act  of  worship  at  Beersheba,  because 
the  change  in  the  residence  oi  his  family  required  the 
peculiar  protection  of  Grod,  and  especially  because  the 
covenant  which  was  made  with  him  and  Ms  fathers 
having  respect  to  the  inheritance  of  Canaan,  it  was 
necessary,  m  departing  from  that  country,  to  refer  to 
the  divine  direction,  and  to  plead  the  frilnlment  of  the 
divine  promise.    In  accordance  witii  this  representa- 
tion, God  repeated  his  assurances  upon  this  important 
sttl^ect,  he  solemnly  promised  the  increase  of  tne  pos- 
tenty  of  Jacob  into*  a  great  nation  in  Egypt,  and  the 
certainity  of  their  deliverance  and  return  by  the  special 
interposition  of  his  providence  and  power. 

What  vsas  the  number  of  the  famUy  of  Jacob  at  their 
migration  into  Egypt,  and  in  iphat  part  of  the  kingdom 
were  they  settkdf 

The  famly  of  the  Patriarch  consisted  of  seventy 
persons  when  they  arrived  in  Egypt,  and  they  were 
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immediately  stationed  in  the  land  of  Goshen^  where 
they  resided  distinct  from  the  native  population  of  the 
country.  Shepherds  were  an  abomination  to  the 
£ffyptians^  because  they  vividly  retained  in  their  re- 
cdlection  the  horrible  devastations  and  cruelties  of  a 
pastoral  Asiatic  tribe  which  burst  in  upon  their  coun- 
try^ polluted  their  altars^  murdered  their  priests^  and 
tbirough  the  reigns  of  six  successive  monarchs^  indulged 
in  the  wildest  excesses  of  ferocious  and  tyrannical  bar- 
barity. The  aversion  of  the  Egyptians  against  the  shep- 
herds^  has  also  been  accounted  for  by  the  fact^  that  the 
latter  were  accustomed  to  make  those  animals  articles 
of  food,  which  the  Egyptians  worshipped  as  Deities. 
Goshen  was  admirably  calculated  for  the  residence  of 
the  Hebrews ;  it  was  the  frontier  province  of  the  king- 
dom next  to  Canaan ;  and  the  prodigious  fertility  of 
its  pastures,  afforded  ample  supplies  for  their  nume- 
rous flocks  and  herds.  Their  reception  in  Egypt  was 
highly  honourable,  and  accorded  with  the  national  ob- 
ligations to  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Joseph.  The  venerable  Israel  was  presented 
before  the  throne  of  Pharaoh ;  some  of  his  family  were 
appointed  to  pastoral  offices  under  the  king;  and 
supplies  were  afforded  with  royal  munificence  to  the 
numerous  persons  composing  his  retinue,  notwith- 
standing  the  ravages  of  the  famine,  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  people. 

Haw  were  the  sons  of  Joseph  rendered  the  heads  of 
tribes? 

When  seventeen  years  had  rolled  away^  in  which 
the  family  of  Jacob  wonderfully  increased  in  numbers 
and  in  wealth,  he  felt  that  the  termination  of  his 
eventful  life  was  at  hand.  Joseph  repaired  to  his  dv- 
ing  father,  with  his  sons  Manasseh  and  Ephraim.  The 
patriarch  recapitulated  the  glorious  promises  and  the 
innumerable  mercies  of  his  God ;  he  gave  to  Manasseh 
and  to  Ephraim  a  station  in  his  famuy  corresponding 
with  that  of  his  own  sons,  thus  constituting  tnem  die 
legitimate  heads  of  tribes ;  and,  directed  by  a  divine 
influence,  he  gave  to  Ephraim  the  younger  a  superior 
blessing  to  that  of  Manasseh  the  elder.  He  then  col. 
lected  his  sons^  iand  gave  them  a  sublime  -and  splendid 
description  of  the  destiny  of  their  descendants — a  de- 
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scription  which  to  the  very  letter  was  fulfilled  in  the 
subsequent  ages  of  the  world. 

For  what  wets  the  dying  prophecy  of  Jacob  memorahle  ? 

The  dying  prophecy  of  Jacob  is  principally  memo- 
rable for  one  particular  prediction^  which  nas  not  only 
a  momentous  reference  to  the  vital  interests  oi  the 
human  race^  but  which  furnishes  a  principle  of  pecu- 
liar importance  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  This  pre- 
diction is  contained  in  the  description  of  the  destiny 
and  glory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  '^  The  sceptre  shall 
not  depart  from  Judah^  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between 
his  feetj  until  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be."  It  neither  accords  with 
the  limits  of  this  work^  nor  does  it  belong  to  the  province 
of  an  historian^  to  present  any  professed  criticism  upon 
such  a  passage  as  this.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe^ 
that  the  origmal  meaning  of  the  word  Shiloh^  in  this 
passage  is^  **  He  whose  right  it  is ;"  and  the  import  of 
tiie  declaration  is  ''The  legislative  and  executive  au- 
thority shall  not  depart  irom  Judah^  until  he  shall 
come  to  whom  the  sovereignty  rightfully  belongs^  and 
to  him  shall  the  homage  of  the  people  be  rendered." 
The  best  of  the  Targumists  thus  expresses  its  signifi- 
cation^ "  There  shall  never  be  wantmg  a  ruler  out  of 
the  house  of  Judah^  nor  a  chief  judge  out  of  her  sons 
sons^  until  Messiah  shall  come,  to  whom  the  kinedom 
belongs^  and  the  nations  shall  hear  and  obey  him." 
This  prediction  then  asserted  that  from  the  tribe  of 
Judah  this  great  personage  should  come;  that  until 
his  appearance  the  independence  of  that  particular 
tribe  snould  not  be  permanently  lost ;  but  that  subse- 
quently to  his  advent,  its  glory  might  be  eclipsed,  the 
sceptre  be  wrested  from  its  grasp,  and  its  preemi- 
nence disappear  for  ever.  How  far  this  representation 
of  this  prophecy  accords  with  the  events  which  have 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  the  following  nar- 
rations of  this  volume  will  sufficiently  prove. 

Mention  the  deaths  of  Jacob  and  Joseph, 

When  he  had  concluded  his  last  instructions  to  his 
lamenting  children,  when  he  had  thus  accomplished 
the  will  of  God  and  finished  his  eventful  course,  Israel 
''gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up  the 
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ghost^  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people."  His  conu- 
mand  to  be  interred  in  the  cave  of  Macpelah  the  bury, 
ing-place  of  his  fathers^  was  obeyed  by  his  children. 
A  magnificent  cavalcade  surrounded  the  remains  of  the 
patriarchy  and  ''the  servants  of  Pharaoh^  and  the  elders 
of  his  house^  and  all  the  elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
with  their  chariots  and  their  horsemen,  an  exceed, 
ing  great  company,"  conveyed  him  to  his  paternal 
grave.  Almost  sixty  years  Joseph  survived  his  father, 
and  he  died  with  an  exclamation  of  con- 
*  '  '  fidence  upon  his  lips,  that  his  family  would 
return  from  £gypt  a  great  and  powerful  nation  accord- 
ing to  the  promises  of  God.  His  body  was  embalmed, 
and  was  sacredly  preserved  by  his  kmdred,  until  their 
conquering  entrance  into  Canaan  enabled  them  to 
place  it  in  the  promised  land. 

WTiat  was  the  condition  of  the  Israelites  after  the 
death  of  Joseph  ? 

From  the  time  of  the  death  of  Joseph,  the  Israelites 
begin  to  appear  as  a  distinct  and  increasing  nation; 
and  insteaa  of  having  to  record  the  actions  of  mere  in- 
dividuab,  and  the  migrations  of  a  single  pastoral  fa- 
mily, the  historian  wUl  be  called  to  describe  a  series 
of  national  revolutions,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
mpst  interesting  and  sublime  that  ever  arrested  the 
attention,  or  demanded  the  investigation,  of  the  human 
mind. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FBOM  THE  SLAVBBY  IN  EGYPT  TO  THE  OITIK«  OP 

THE  LAW. 

SECTION  L 
THE  ISRAELITES  IN  EGYPT. 

DID  the  Children  of  Israel  increase  in  the  land  of 
^gypt  ? 

The  children  of  Israel^  in  the  favourable  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  permitted  to  flourish  in 
the  land  of  Goshen^  soon  multiplied  so  prodigiously^ 
that  the  whole  province  was  flUed  with  thai  numbers 
Without  fdilj  acceding  to  the  representationB  of  the 
Jewish,  and  of  some  Christian,  writers,  who  have  con. 
^idered  their  rapid  increase  as  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  miraculous,  agency,  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
in  a  ^reat  measure  to  oe  attributed  to  the  pecutiar 
blessmg  of  God. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Israel- 
ites ? 

The  Egyptians  soon  became  alarmed  at  the  growing 
greatness  of  a  people,  whose  actions  showed  that  they 
were  capable  of  lormidable  enterprise,  and  endowed 
with  resolute  valotu*.  An  inroad  of  the  children  of 
Ephraim  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Gath,  mentioned  by 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Chronicles,  though  it  was 
unsuccessful,  proves  that  the  Israelites  were  not  des- 
titute of  martial  energy.  When  a  sovereign  ascended 
the  throne,  who  was  insensible  ta  the  debt  of  gratitude 
his  subjects  owed  to  the  posterity  of  Joseph,  the 
Israelites  began  to  feel  the  full  efTecta  of  the  jealousy 
and  animosity  of  their  neighbours.  Apprehending 
that  upon  any  invasion  of  their  country,  which  past 
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events  had  demonstrated  to  be  neither  impossible  nor 
unlikely^  the  Hebrews,  uniting  with  their  enemies, 
might  soon  annihilate  their  independence  and  subvert 
their  civil  institutions,  the  Egyptians,  with  a  barbarous 

Solicy,  determined,  by  imposmg  upon  them  the  bur- 
ens  of  a  grinding  and  intolerable  slavery,  to  prevent 
the  further  increase  of  their  numbers,  and  to  reduce 
them  to  a  condition  at  once  miserable  and  impotent. 
The  religion  of  the  Israelites,  so  directly  opposed  to 
the  degrading  idolatry  and  monstrous  superstitions  of 
the  Egyptians,  their  industrious  attention  to  their 
flocks  and  herds,  which  constituted  their  wealth,  and 
which  had  no  doubt  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio 
with  the  numbers  of  the  people,  and  that  union  among 
themselves,  which  would  necessarily  arise  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  institutions  and  the  fact  of  their  common 
relationship,  would  all  combine  to  exasperate  the  ha- 
tred and  the  fears  of  their  enemies,  and  consequently 
to  aggravate  the  virulence  of  their  persecution. 

•    What  became  the  condition  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  ? 

The  Hebrews  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery 
the  most  frightiul  described  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
Men,  who  united  the  double  offices  of  taskmasters  and 
tax-gatherers,  were  placed  over  them  to  harass  them 
by  ruinous  extortion,  and  to  weary  them  with  oppres- 
sive labour.  Pithom  and  Raamses,  treasure  cities, 
they  were  compelled  to  erect  for  the  use  of  Pharaoh. 
''They  were  employed,"  says  the  Jewish  historian, 
''  in  draining  rivers  and  directing  their  courses  into 
new  channels  ;  walling  towns ;  throwing  up  embank- 
ments to  repel  inundations,  and  forming  dykes ;  nay 
even  in  erecting  fantastic  and  useless  pyramids,  forcinff 
them  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  various  painful  and 
pernicious  occupations,  and  condemning  them  to  a  life 
of  continual  labour."  Another  ancient  author  also 
states,  that  they  were  compelled  to  wear  a  distinctive 
dress,  no  doubt  as  a  badge  of  degradation  and  infamy. 
But  uie  malignity  of  men  could  not  frustrate  the  pur- 
poses of  God.  ''  The  more  they  afflicted  them,  the 
more  they  multiplied  and  grew,  so  that  the  E«fyptians 
were  ffrieved  because  of  the  children  of  Israel.  They 
redoubled  their  barbarous  impositions  upon  their  vic- 
tims ;  they  made  them  perform  every  menial  aud  mi. 
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serable  service  which  was  appropriated  to  the  lowest 
and  most  despised  cast  of  the  population^  '^so  that 
their  lives  were  made  bitter  with  hard  bonda^,  in 
mortar^  and  in  brick^  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in 
the  field:  all  their  service  wherein  they  made  them 
serve,  was  with  rigour." 

How  the  Eevptian  despot  could  make  this  tyranni- 
cal exertion  of  ms  power  consistent  with  his  views  of 
justice,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inouire.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  during  the  seven 
years'  famine,  the  Egyptians  were/educed  into  a  state 
of  conmlete  vassalage  to  their  monarch ;  and  a  fifth 
part  or  the  produce  of  the  whole  country  was  paid 
into  the  hands  of  his  officers.  (Gen.  xlvii.  13,  oec.) 
And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  Pharaoh  imagined  that 
he  had  a  feasible  riffht  to  the  servitude  of  the  Israelites, 
because  they  had  been  originally  supported  and  pre- 
served, in  the  time  of  famine,  by  the  liberality  or  his 
predecessor.  That  the  Israelites  were  considered  as 
slaves,  properly  so  called,  is  very  evident  from  the 
language  oi  Moses.  (Deut.  v.  21.— xv.  16.) 

Mention  a  barbarous  enactment  of  the  king  of  Egypt 
against  the  Israelites. 

When  all  the  barbarities  of  the  Egyptians  were 
found  to  be  insufficient  to  accomplish  the  nefarious 

Surpose  of  their  government,  Pharaoh  sent  for  two 
[ebrew  midwives,  no  doubt  as  representatives  or  prin- 
cipals of  the  rest,  and  commanded  them,  when  they 
attended  upon  the  Hebrew  women,  to  murder  all  the 
male  children  as  soon  as  they  were  bom.  But  these 
females  recognized  a  higher  duty  than  obedience  to  the 
mandate  of  an  earthly  despot ;  they  served  the  King 
of  Kings,  and  they  could  not  obey  those  bloody  decrees, 
which  would  have  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  the  di- 
vine promises,  and  effiected  the  ultimate  extirpation  of 
their  race.  MHien  Pharaoh  found  how  they  recoiled 
from  the  execution  of  his  sanguinary  command,  when 
he  perceived  that  still  the  people  '*  multiplied  and 
waxed  very  mighty,"  he  ordered  that  every  male  child 
which  was  bom  should  be  cast  into  the  river  Nile ; 
and  it  appears,  that  if  the  parents,  terrified  by  his 
threatenings,  did  not  become  the  executioners  of  their 
own  children^  his  subjects  were  intitled  to  tear  the 
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devoted  infants  from  the  bosom  of  maternal  affection, 
and  to  hurl  them  into  a  watery  grave. 

Describe  the  parentage  and  preservation  of  Moses, 

Amidst  these  horrors  of  cruelty  and  slaughter,  the 
great  deliverer  and  legislator  of  the  persecuted  Israel- 

A  c  1571  '***  ^**  bom.  The  celebrated  Moses  was 
'  '  *  the  son  of  Amram,  the  grandson  of  Levi,  by 
Jochebed  of  the  same  family.  The  loveliness  of  the 
child  so  endeared  it  to  the  affections  of  its  parents, 
that  for  three  months  they  successfully  conceiided  its 
existence.  But  the  vigilance  of  the  myrmidons  of 
Pharaoh  soon  proved  wat  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
detection,  and  the  helpless  infant,  in  an  ark  of  bul- 
rushes  covered  with  pitch,  was  committed  to  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Nile.  Aniram  had  already  two  children 
prior  to  the  birth  of  Moses,  Miriam  a  daughter,  and 
Aaron  a  son.  Miriam,  yet  a  child,  was  appointed  by 
her  anxious  parents  to  watch  the  fate  of  her  infant 
brother  on  the  stream.  Wonderful  was  the  provi- 
dence of  God.  The  daughter  of  the  king  with  her 
attending  ladies  were  passing  by ;  their  curiosity  was 
excited  by  perceiving  a  remarkable  object  among  the 
flags  which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  the  little 
ark  was  brought  before  the  princess ;  the  beauty  of 
the  child,  its  nelplessness,  its  dang^,  and  its  tears, 
excited  an  affectionate  interest  in  its  favour ;  and  al- 
though it  was  instantly  known  to  be  a  Hebrew  child, 
the  pride  of  her  rank,  and  the  prejudices  of  her  coun- 
trv,  did  not  prevent  the  daughter  of  the  despot  from 
taJdng  it  to  her  bosom.  Miriam  beheld  the  scene ;  she 
approached ;  she  offered  to  bring  a  nurse  to  take  care 
of  the  child ;  her  proposition  was  accepted  ;  and  the 
mother  of  Moses,  under  an  assumed  cnaracter,  em- 
braced the  son  of  her  love,  and  no  doubt  directed  the 
first  efforts  of  his  faculties  to  the  knowledge  and  the 
service  of  the  living  God. 

What  account  is  given  by  Josephus  of  the  early  life  of 
Moses  f 

The  account  which  Josephus  gives  of  the  early  life 
of  Moses  is  interesting,  and  also  probably  foimded  in 
fact.  He  states  that  his  childish  amusements  were 
calculated  to  give  instruction,  that  his  actions  were 
accompanied  with  singular  grace,  and  that  at  three 
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years  of  age,  the  beauty  of  his  person  excited  uniyersal 
admiration*  Thermutis,  for  so  Josephus  calls  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  introduced  him  to  the  king  as 
her  adopted  child,  and  as  worthy  to  succeed  him  upon 
the  throne.  The  king  reeeived  him  with  kindness, 
and  to  please  him,  took  the  crown  from  his  head  and 
placed  it  upon  that  of  the  child ;  but  Moses  threw  it 
upon  the  ground,  and  trampled  upon  it.  This  omi- 
nous  circumstance  so  alarmed  the  royal  attendants, 
that  one  of  the  scribes  declared  it  i»  be  necessary  that 
the  boy  should  instantly  be  destroyed ;  but  the  king 
derided  their  apprehensions,  and  permitted  the  prin. 
cess  to  give  to  Moses  a  Uberal  education.  A  war 
broke  out  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Ethiopians ; 
the  Egyptians  were  defeated,  and  the  Ethiopians  sub. 
dued  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Mempnis.  The 
priests  and  oracles  recommended  that  Moses  should 
De  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Egyptian  army.  The 
country  through  which  he  had  to  ndarch  was  infested, 
and  almost  rendered  im^iassable  by  a  prodiffious  mul. 
titude  of  .yenemous  reptiles  and  serpents ;  but  Moses 
destroyed  them  by  lettui^  looee  upon  them  numbers  of 
the  bird  called  Ibis,  which  is  their  mortal  enony;  he 
then  defeated  the  Ethopians  and  formed  the  siege  of 
their  metropolis.  Tharbis,  thie  daughter  of  the  Ethi- 
opian monarch,  saw  him  fr(Mn  the  walls,  and  immedi- 
ately her  affections  were  gained  by  his  gallant  bearing 
and  manly  beauty;  her  hand  was  tendered  to  him  with 
the  offer  of  peace ;  Moses  accepted  the  overture ;  the 
war  was  concluded,  and  he  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
capital  of  Egypt.  But  the  Egyptians  became  jealous 
of  nis  greatness,  and  he  was  compelled  to  flee  into  the 
desert  to  save  lus  life. 

Proceed  with  the  history  of  Moses  and  give  an  ac* 
eount  of  the  cause  of  his  retirement  from  Egypt. 

Whether  this,  and  other  traditional  accounts  of  Mo- 
ses be  fabulous  or  true,  it  is  certain  that  he  became 
^^  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was 
mighty  in  words  and  deeds" — ^that  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  risinf  to  the  highest  elevation  of  opulence 
and  honour  under  the  auspices  of  Pharaoh — and  that 
he  was  prepared  bv  his  acquisitions  in  the  sciences  of 
the  times,  as  well  by  his  personal  and  mental  endows 
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ments^  for  the  momentous  offices  he  was  to  sustain^  as 
the  deliverer^  the  director^  and  the  legislator  of  the 
Jews.  But  not  all  the  kindness  of  his  royal  protectors 
and  patrons^  not  all  his  proficiency  in  Egyptian  learn- 
ings not  all  the  splendid  prospects  whicn  expanded 
before  him^  not  all  the  pageantry  of  idolatry  with 
which  he  was  surrounded^  could  either  seduce  him 
from  his  fidelity  to  the  God  of  his  fathers^  or  render 
him  insensible  to  the  wrongs  of  his  enslaved  and  suf- 
fering brethren.  Beholding  on  one  occasion  an  £gyp- 
tian^  probably  one  of  the  official  agents  of  Pharaoh's 
oppression^  treating  one  of  the  wretched  Hebrew 
bondsmen  with  the  grossest  indignity  and  brutality^ 
his  anger  became  incontroulable ;  he  killed  the  Egyp- 
tian on  the  spots  and  buried  his  carcass  in  the  sand. 
But  the  Hebrew  whose  injuries  he  had  avenged^  be- 
trayed the  secret;  and  when  Moses  shortly  afterwards 
was  endeavouring  to  fecoiicile  two  of  his  countrymen^ 
who  were  quarrelling^  one  of  them  resented  his  friend- 
ly interposition  with  the  taunt^  ^^Who  made  thee 
a  prince  and  a  judge  over  us?  intendest  thou  to  kill 
me  as  thou  killedst  Uie  dSgyptian  ?"  Moses  thus  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  betrayed ;  and  knowing  that 
he  had  perpetrated  a  deed  which  the  Egyp- 
tians  regarded  as  an  unpardonable  and  enor- 
mous crime^  and  that  the  powerfiil  protection  which 
had-  hitherto  been  extended  over  him  could  not  save 
him  from  the  universal  indignation  which  would  in- 
fallibly be  excited^  he  fled  from  Egypt  and  sought  a 
refuge  in  the  land  of  Midian.  Thus  ne  appeared  to 
be  totally  excluded  from  the  scene  of  action ;  and  if 
he  had  already  cherished  any  hopes  of  effiecting  the 
emancipation  of  his  brethren^  they  seemed  to  be 
blasted  for  ever.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Midian^  his  bra- 
very introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Raguel^  the 
priest  or  prince  of  the  countnr ;  and  he  married  Zip- 
porah  one  of  the  daughters  of  that  personage^  whose 
affections  no  doubt  had  been  gained  by  the  ma^na- 
nimity^  gallantry,  and  spirit  of  his  conduct.  Here, 
during  me  long  period  of  forty  years,  he  forgot  the 
pageantry  of  a  court  in  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  ; 
m  nis  moments  of  solitude,  and  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  tiie  Hol^  Spirit,  he  probably  composed 
that  sublime^   affectmg,  and  instructive  part  of  the 
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Sacred  Canon^  the  book  of  Job  ;  and  was  increasmglr 

Erepared^  by  continual  and  elevated  commuidon  with 
is  God^  for  the  hiffh  station  which  he  was  to  occupy, 
as  the  deliverer  of  his  suffering  brethren,  and  their 
leader  to  the  promised  land. 


SECTION  II.  ^ 
THE  COMMISSION  OF  MOSES. 

WAS  it  requisite  that  Moses  should  receive  a  dimne 
commission  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  brethren  ? 

At  length  the  great  crisis  in  the  life  of  Moses 
arrived,  and  he  was  exalted  at  once  to  the  most  im- 
portant and  distinguished  office  which  has  ever  been 
sustained  by  any  of  the  children  of  men.  It  was  evi- 
dently necessary,  in  the  commencement  of  a  dispensa- 
tion, mvolving  not  only  the  manumission  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  their  slavery,  but  a  new  development  of  the 
divine  will,  and  a  new  institution  of  divine  ordinances, 
that  a  commission  should  be  given  immediately  from 
€k>d,  accompanied  with  those  direct  and  p^pable 
sanctions  of  his  own  authority,  which  would  proclaim 
its  intrinsic  genuineness,  and  demand  unhesitating  and 
universal  obedience.  Moses  was  to  appear  in  a  two- 
fold character,  as  the  deliverer  of  his  brethren,  and 
as  a  teacher  sent  from  God ;  and  it  was  plainlv  requi- 
site, that  in  the  assumption  of  both  these  offices,  he 
should  be  borne  out  by  those  ample  confirmatory- cre- 
dentials, which  would  satisfactorily  prove  to  tJie  peo- 
ple who  were  the  more  immediate  objects  of  his  mis- 
sion, the  truth  and  the  divinity  of  his  pretensions. 

Where  was  this  divine  commission  given  to  Moses  ? 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  pastoral  avocations,  Moses  had 
conducted  his  flocks  to  the  vicinity  of  Horeb,  a  moun. 
tain  in  Arabia  Petrsa,  immediately  to  the  east  of  Si- 
nai, and,  in  fact,  forming  a  part  of  the  same  ridge 
with  that  celebrated  hill.  His  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a  bush,  inveloped 
in  flames,  and  yet  unconsumed.    When  he  drew  near 
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to  investigate  the  cause  of  this  strange  circumstance^ 
he  heard  his  name  pronoimced  by  the  awfiil  voice  of 
Jehrrah^  and  he  was  commanded  to  reverence  the 
place  which  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  had  rendered 
Holy.  The  commission  which  was  then  given  to  him 
was  very  remarkable.  ■ 

What  was  the  commission  given  to  Moses  ? 

The  commission  given  to  Moses  was  to  return  into 
£g3mt^  to  collect  the  elders  of  the  people^  to  declare 
to  them  the  purposes  of  God^  to  demand  liberation 
from  Pharaoh^  and  to  superintend  the  march  of  the 
Israelites  to  the  country  which  was  to  be  the  scene 
of  their  victory,  prosperity,  grandeur,  decline,  and 
ruin. 

ITow  was  this  commission  warranted  and  auihen- 
iicated? 

The  warrant  which  Was  given  to  Moses  was  the 
divine  incommunieable  name.  Calling  to  mind  the 
treachery  of  the  Hebrews  who  had  betrayed  him  im. 
mediatelv  before  his  departure  from  Egypt,  Moses  ex- 
pressed nis  fears  of  the  reception  he  might  meet  with 
nrom  his  brethren ;  "  Behold,  when  I  come  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  shall  say  unto  them.  The  Grod 
of  yinir  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you ;  and  they  shall 
lay  unto  me.  What  is  his  name  ?•— what  shall  I  say 
unto  them  ?"  €rod  immediately  gave  his  incomnnmi- 
cable  name,  ^^  I  am  that  I  am :  and  thus  shalt  thou 
say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me 
uilto  you."  Without  entering  upon  a  theological 
discussion  of  this  memorable  declaration,  it  is  evident 
that  the  annunciation  intended  something  extraordi- 
nary. The  importance  which  God  himself  attached 
to  it  shortly  afterwards  renders  this  palpably  ap^ 
parent;  ^'God  spake  unto  Moses,  ana  said,  I  am 
the  Lord :  and  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac, 
and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  but  bv 
my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  unto  them."  It 
is  not  intended  by  this  affirmation,  that  the  patriarchs 
were  ignorant  of  the  self-existence  and  eternity  of 
God,  but  that  they  had  not  been  made  acquainted 
with  that  name  by  which  these  glorious  attributes  of 
tiie  dtvine  nature  are  designatMl  with  auch  simple 
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and  unrivalled  sublimity.  What  then  could  have  been 
the  reason  of  such  an  annunciation  to  Motes  at  that 
particular  time ;  no  doubt  to  show  that  the  emancipa^ 
tion  of  the  Jews  from  their  slavery^  involved  ulterior 
results  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  human  race, 
and  so  preeminent  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  ^lory. 
that  the  very  existence  of  God  guaranteed  theu  full 
development  and  final  aocomplisnment.  That  it  was 
worthy  of  the  Deity  to  make  such  an  annunciation  at 
such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  connexion,  will  immediately 
be  acknowledged,  when  the  principle  so  often  stated 
in  the  precedmg  ptLges  is  arain  recollected,  that  all 
the  divme  dispensations  relative  to  the  Israelites, 
were  preparatory  to  the  incarnation,  the  sufferincs, 
the  atoning  sacrifice,  and  glorious  triumphs  of  Uke 
illustrious  Messiah. 

What  have  been  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  relative  to 
(he  name  which  God  gave  of  himself  to  Moses  ? 

Jesephus  says,  that  it  was  never  known  until  God 
told  it  to  Moses,  and  that  he  himself  durst  aot  mention 
it.  The  Jews,  to  this  day  believe,  that  he  wbo  pro- 
nounces this  nltme  causes  heaven  and  earth  to  tremble, 
and  inspires  .the  very  angels  with  terror.  They  con- 
eeive  that,  in  some  mysterious  sense,  this  name  is  t|w 
origin^  fountain  of  blessings,  the  mediuai  by.  which 
the  mercies  of  God  are  conveyed  to  men.  It  is  supe- 
rior, in  their  estimation,  to  all  the  other  names  of  God, 
which  are  ranged  round  it,  like  officers  and  sc^diers 
round  their  general,  from  which  they  receive  thdu:  or- 
ders, and  wnich  they  are  bound  to  obey.  They  fur- 
tiier  believe  that  one  great  reason  why  their  addresses 
to  €rod  are  at  this  day  unavailing,  is  their  ignorance  of 
the  true  pronunciation  of  this  name ;  and  they  affirm 
that  Moses  performed  his  wonderful  miracles  hj  the 
virtue  of  it  engraven  upon  his  miraculous  rod.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  Egyptians  had  a 
temple  upon  which  the  words  were  inscribed,  '^Thou 
art ; '  and  in  the  g<^en  verses  of  Pythae oros,  reference 
is  made  to  an  oath  by  ^^  Hun  who  has  the  four  letters." 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Moses  immediately  after  his 
commission  was  given  to  him  ? 

The  conduct  of  Moses  after  he  had  received  his  di- 
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Tine  commission^  deserves  the  consideration  of  the 
reader.  He  seems  to  hare  recoiled  from  the  arduous 
responsibility  it  involved.  And  this  reluctance  con- 
tinued even  after  a  double  miracle  had  been  wrought, 
to  animate  his  confidence,  and  dispel  his  fears.  The 
rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand  was  changed  into  a  ser- 
pent, and  then  brought  back  again  to  its  pristine  state. 
His  hand  was  covered  with  leprosy,  and  then  in  a 
moment  restored.  These  signs  too  he  was  himself  em- 
powered to  perform  before  the  children  of  Israel,  to 
convince  them  that  he  was  the  messenger  of  God ;  and 
he  was  informed,  that  if  these  wonders  were  insufficient 
to  prove  to  them  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  he  should 
be  enabled  to  take  the  waters  of  the  Nile  and  to  change 
them  into  blood.  Still  Moses  hesitated,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  had  been  brought  to  tremble  before  the 
anger  of  Jehovah,  and  the  assistance  of  Aaron's  fluent 
eloquence  was  promised  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
his  utterance,  that  he  bade  farewell  to  the  land  of 
Midian,  and  with  his  wife  and  children  commenced  his 
journev  to  Egypt.  Aaron  by  divine  direction  met  him 
upon  his  way,  and  together  they  arrived  upon  the 
scene  of  their  trials  and  their  triumphs. 
A,  c.  1491.  rpjjgy  proclaimed  to  the  people  the  com- 
mttidment  of  God,  they  performed  the  miraculous 
signs,  and  the  multitude  believed. 

What  w<u  the  lAaracter  of  Aaron  ? 

Aaron,  the  coadjutor  of  Moses  was  his  elder  brother; 
und  though  he  is  mentioned  by  the  inspired  writer  as 
the  assistant  of  Moses,  he  was  in  some  respects  his 
superior.  He  was  not  only  endowed  with  a  powerful 
eloquence,  but  he  was  divinely  inspired.  The  very 
fiust  of  his  being  able  to  command  the  time  and  to  de- 
firay  the  expense  of  a  journey  from  Egypt  to  Horeb, 
proves  that  he  was  elevated  above  the  most  menial 
and  wretched  stage  of  Hebrew  bondage ;  and  although 
neither  Aaron  nor  his  brother  could  nave  any  heredi- 
tary pretensions  to  preeminent  authority,  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  persons,  from  some  unknown  cause, 
of  considerable  importance  and  influence  among  the 
Israelites. 
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SECTION  III. 
MOSES  AND  AARON  BEFORE  PHARAOH. 

What  cireunutancee  attended  the  application  qfMoees 
and  Aaron  to  Pharaoh? 

In  obedience  to  the  command  of  (rod,  Moses  and 
Aaron  soon  appeared  before  the  throne  of  Pharaoh. 
Undismayed  by  the  pomp,  the  pride,  the  power  of  the 
hauffhty  despot,  they  abruptly  declared  the  will  of  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  that  his  people  should  go  into  the 
wilderness  to  celebrate  a  solemn  festival.  The  arro- 
gant monarch,  considering,  perhaps,  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  the  people,  as  indicative  of  the  power  of 
their  asserted  divine  patron,  instantly  cried  with  inso- 
lent contempt,  *' Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  should  obey 
his  voice  to  let  Israel  go?  I  know  not  the  Lord,  nei- 
th^  will  I  let  Israel  go."  And  then  to  punish  the 
people  for  the  boldness  of  their  advocates,  he  fearfully 
aggravated  their  wretchedness,  and  cast  the  last  in- 
gredient of  bitterness  into  the  overflowing  cup  of  their 
woe.  With  the  courage  inspired  by  despair,  they 
rushed  into  the  presence  of  the  kin^ ;  thev  represented 
theic  intolerable  misery ;  they  petitioned  tor  some  alle- 
viation of  their  burdens ;  but  the  ear  of  tyranny  was 
deaf  to  the  cries  of  suffering  humanity;  the  brutal 
sovereign  added  insult  to  cruelty,  and  dismissed  them 
with  barbarous  irony  from  his  presence.  In  the  rage 
of  their  disappointment,  in  the  phrenzy  of  their  an- 
piish,  they  loaded  Moses  and  Aaron  with  the  bitterest 
invectives.  Moses  again  desponded,  he  spread  his 
affliction  before  his  God,  he  was  animated  with  the 
gracious  reiteration  of  the  divine  promise,  he  was  as- 
sured that  the  groaning  of  his  enslaved  brethren- had 
been  heard,  and  that  their  glorious  deliverance  was  at 
band.  But  he  found  it  impossible  to  rouse  the  people 
from  the  sullen  recklessness  of  their  despair;  accompa- 
nied by  Aaron  he  therefore  went  again  before  Pharaoh, 
to  convince  him,  by  miraculous  signs,  that  they  acted 
by  no  impulse  of  their  own,  and  mat  the  God  whom 
they  served  was  able  to  deliver  them  out  of  his  hand. 
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When  Pharaoh  again  sternly  refused  to  permit  the 
journey  of  the  people  into  the  wilderness^  Aaron  cast 
down  his  rod  before  him^  and  it  was  turned  into  a  ser- 
pent. Pharaoh  regarded  the  wonderRil  event  as  an 
ingenious  trick  of  ju^glery^  he  sent  for  his  magicians^ 
they  cast  their  rods  before  him^  the  same  transforma- 
tion in  each  individual  instance  occurred^  and  no  doubt 
they  were  ready  to  laugh  the  representatives  of  the 
Hebrews  to  scorn.  But  the  rod  of  Aaron^  in  its  serpent 
state^  swallowed  all  the  rest^  and  the  impiety  and  infi- 
delity of  the  Egyptians  were  confounded.  The  king 
however^  was  insensible  to  conviction^  and  he  deter- 
mined still  to  retain  the  Israelites  in  bondage. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  by  what  power  or  in- 
fluence did  the  magicians  achieve  the  transformation 
just  related^  is  foreign  to  this  work.  The  langua^  of 
the  sacred  historian  is  so  positive^  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  literally  effected  what  is  related  of 
them.  They  are  stated  to  have  imitated  exactly  the 
actions  of  Moses^  until  the  plague  of  the  lice  was  in- 
flicted^ when  they  were  constrained  to  own  the  finger 
oi  God.  In  questions  of  doubtful  disputation^  Reve- 
lation rather  checks  and  represses  inquiry^  than  pro- 
TtSaen  or  lends  her  aid.  It  is  sufficient  then  for  our 
purpose  to  say^  that  of  whatever  nature  were  the  in- 
cantations of  the  Egyptian  magicians  and  their  effects^ 
the  God  of  truth,  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 

Sut  his  infinite  superiority  beyond  the  poissibility  of 
oubt.  €rod  permitted  the  operations  of  tne  magicians 
in  these  instances  to  be  successful,  to  render  the  more 
signal  their  ultimate  confusion  and  disgrace.  The 
apostie  Paul  s]|)eaks  of  two  persons  who  seem  to  have 
been  the  principal  actors  in  this  extraordinary  scene, 
Jannes  and  Jambres.  (2  Tim.  iii.  8.)  The  Jews  have 
Tarious  traditions  relative  to  the  same  persons  imder 
different  names,  and  state  that  they  were  drowned  in 
the  passage  of  tiie  Red  Sea  with  the  Egyptian  army. 

^  What  were  the  plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians  to 
induce  them  to  suffer  the  Israelites  to  depart  from  their 
Country? 

The  first? 

When  Pharaoh  and  his  retinue  stood  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  NUe,  the  glory  of  Egypt,  its  most  splendid 
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oraament^  and  the  great  source  of  its  fertility,  Aaron 
stretched  out  his  rod,  and  inst^id  of  the  refreshiBg, 
fertilizing',  and  healthy  stream  whose  periodical  inim. 
dations  i^peared  to  render  the  country  independent  of 
the  showers  of  heaven  for  its  fruitfiilness,  and  the  oh. 
ject  of  ignorai^t  adoration  to  the  vast  population 
which  dwelt  hy  its  verdant  shores,  there  ran  a  putrid, 
frightful  deluge  of  blood — a  flxnd  abominable  and 
loathsome  to  the  Egyptians,  destroying  the  finny  tribes 
which  had  previously  sported  upon  the  giany  tide, 
and  infecting  the  very  atmosphere  with  pestUence  and 
corruption.  And  the  m^cians  too,  carried  away  by 
the  diabolical  influence  of  their  accursed  art.  not  only 
violated  the  principles  of  their  own  bnitauzing  su- 
perstition, but  endeavoured  to  extend  the  dreadful  cm. 
lamity  by  changing  every  stream  of  water  into  blood. 
But  although  the  unnatural  and  fearful  tranrformation 
continued  seven  days,  still  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  was 
hardened,  and  he  would  not  let  the  people  go. 

The  second? 

The  mysterious  rod  was  wared  over  the  waters; 
and  myriads  of  loathsome  frogs  craided  over  the  high* 
ways  and  the  fields^  the  domestic  residences,  and  se- 
cret apartments  of  the  JBgyptians— 'gorgeous  palaces^ 
the  abodes  of  luxury  and  power,  were  contaminated 
by  the  noisome  intrusion-— the  tables,  the  seats,  the 
culinary  utensils,  and  the  very  beds,  were  filled  with 
the  detestable  reptiles;  and  the  mad  magicians,  in- 
stead of  exerting  their  skill  to  diminish,  insanely  en- 
deavoured to  mcrease,  the  evil.  Again  they  suc- 
ceeded. Then  the  king  seemed  to  relent,  he  promised 
to  accede  to  the  demand  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  on 
the  morrow  the  people  were  to  commence  their  march* 
But  when  the  plague  was  stayed,  and  Pharaoh  ^'  saw 
that  there  was  respite,"  he  again  hardened  himself 
against  God,  and  resolved  still  to  perpetuate  the 
slavery  of  thoisraelites. 

The  third? 

The  dust  of  the  land  was  changed  into  lice,  and  the 
disgusting  insects  covered  every  place  and  every  per- 
son. Again  the  magicians  attempted  to  increase  the 
plague,  and  by  their  Incantations  to  add  to  the  num- 
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ber  of  the  crawling  vermin ;  but  here  their  power, 
from  whatever  source  it  was  derived,  failed  them,  and 
Uiey  were  compelled  at  once  to  confess  the  iutility  of 
their  arts  of  sorcery,  and  the  miraculous  interposition 
of  God. 

The  fourth? 

The  atmosphere  was  darkened  by  clouds  of  winged 
insects  which  corrupted  the  land  which  they  covered, 
and  produced  excruciating  anguish  by  their  sting.  A 
strikmg  distinction  was  now  made  between  the  Israel- 
ites and  the  Egyptians.  Goshen  was  free  from  the 
plague,  while  all  Egypt  was  cursed  by  its  prevalence, 
to  numish  to  the  Egyptians  a  never-to-be-forffotten  de- 
monstration of  the  happiness  enjoyed  beneath  the  pro- 
tecting providence  of  tne  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  the 
inevitable  destruction  and  misery  of  his  foes. 

The  fifth  and  8ia!th? 

By  a  raffing  disease  among  the  cattle,  the  flocks  of 
the  Egyptians  were  destroyed,  while  the  herds  of  the 
Israelites  were  untouched  by  Uie  calamity.  Then  the 
persons  of  the  unhappy  subjects  of  Pharaoh,  from  the 
king  on  the  throne,  through  all  classes  of  people,  wiUi- 
out  distinction  of  a^e,  of  rank,  or  of  sex,  were  afflicted 
with  grievous  and  disgustinff  sores;  and  the  very  ma- 
gicians found  that  their  inlemal  arts  could  not  save 
^em  from  the  general  evil.  Yet  all  this  suffering  and 
devastation  did  not  affect  the  heart  of  the  infatuated 
monarch. 

The  seventh  ? 

Then  the  serene  atmosphere,  the  cloudless  sky, 
which  almost  constantly  prevail  in  Egypt,  were  over- 
cast with  the  gloom  of  the  gathering  tempest ;  the 
thunder  rolled;  the  lightning  flashed  along  the  ground; 
floods  of  water,  and  a  storm  of  hail  descended ;  all 
who  were  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  tempest  perished ; 
the  trees  were  levelled  with  the  dust;  the  waving 
com  was  blasted;  so  terrible  was  the  ruin,  that  even 
the  obstinacy  of  Pharaoh  was  subdued,  and  he  inter- 
ceded wi^  Moses  for  the  cessation  of  the  calamity. 
But  when  the  rain,  the  hail,  and  the  thunder  ceased, 
he  again  rebelled  against  the  God  of  Israel. 
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The  eighth. 

Locusts  were  threatened  to  destroy  all  the  verdure 
that  remained  after  tiie  thunder  and  hail;  and  then 
some  of  the  counsellors  of  Pharaoh^  deploring  the 
dreadful  state  of  the  country^  intreated  his  consent  to 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites;  he  acquiesced  in  their 
representations ;  and  when  Moses  and  Aaron  appeared 
before  him^  he  told  them  that  the  men  of  the  Hebrews 
might  depart.  But  when  thej  insisted  that  their 
wives^  their  children^  and  their  cattle  were  to  accom- 
pany them^  the  king  became  so  exasperated,  that  he 
commanded  them  to  be  driven  with  ignominy  from  his 
presence.  A  strong  wind  brought  the  locusts;  the  idr 
was  darkened  by  their  numbers;  vegetation  disap. 
peared;*and  the  verdant  valley  of  the  Nile  became  a 
desolate  and  deplorable  wilderness.  Another  reprieve 
was  given  to  Pnaraoh  upon  his  profession  of  repent- 
ance, and  the  locusts  were  earned  by  the  wind  into 
the  Red  Sea. 

The  ninth  ? 

Unwilling  to  lose  his  slaves,  Pharaoh  still  resisted, 
and  appeared  to  be  reckless  of  the  consequences  of  his 
crime.  The  light  of  the  sun  was  then  pretematurally 
withheld;  a  tremendous  darkness  ^' which  might  be 
felt,"  as  though  nature  itself  were  dissolving,  conti- 
nued three  days  and  nights;  so  horrible  was  the  obscu- 
rity, that  no  man  could  remove  from  his  place,  and  so 
universal  was  the  consternation,  that  Pharaoh  consent- 
ed to  the  departure  of  the  people.  He  recalled  his 
permission,  and  irritated,  instead  of  being  humbled,  by 
the  judgments  inflicted  upon  him,  he  threatened  Mo- 
ses with  instant  death  if  he  appeared  before  him  again. 
Moses  unintimidated  bv  the  rage  of  the  despot,  pro- 
ceeded to  threaten  a  last  and  vet  more  tremendous 
punishment  upon  the  subjects  of  a  monarch,  who  had 
so  long  and  so  impiously  disobeyed  the  commandment 
of  God. 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE  DEPARTUaE  OF  THE  ISRAELITES  FROM 

EGYPT. 

What  preparations  did  the  children  of  Israel  make  for 
their  departure  from  Egypt? 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  last  night  of  their  bon- 
dage^ the  Hebrews^  who  had  long  l^oured  for  their 
oppressors  without  remuneration^  were  commanded 
to  Dorrow  from  the  Egyptians  jewels  and  other  pre- 
cious commodities;  imd  such  was  the  general  awe 
which  the  previous  plagues  had  excited^  that  their 
neighbours  did  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  their 
wisnes^  and  to  intrust  to  them  the  most  valuable  of 
their  treasures.  The  period  for  their  deliverance  had 
now  arrived^  and  it  was  to  be  commemorated  to  the 
latest  period  of  their  history  by  an  alteration  in  the 
calendar.  Instead  of  reckoning  the  year  from  the 
month  Tisri  (September)  they  were  for  the  Aiture  to 
account  the  month  of  their  deliverance,  Abib  or  Nisau, 
(corresponding  with  April,)  the  commencement  of  their 
ecclesiastical  year.  Every  preparation  for  their  de- 
parture was  made,  and  they  were  commanded  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  the  commencement  of  their 
journey. 

What  typical  festival  was  instituted  prior  to  the  de^ 
parture  of  the  Israelites  f 

Before  their  departure  from  the  land  of  their  thral. 
dom,  they  were  to  celebrate  a  festival  typical  of  the 
glorious  events  which  were  to  occur  in  the  subsequent 
periods  of  their  history.  The  Passover  was 
*  mstituted.  A  lamb  was  to  be  slain,  and 
when  roasted  with  fire,  was  to  be  eaten  by  each  family 
with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs.  The  Israel- 
ites were  to  partake  of  the  feast  with  every  mark  of 
haste,  their  loins  were  to  be  girded,  their  shoes  were 
to  be  upon  their  feet,  their  staves  in  their  hands,  and 
the  blood  of  the  victim  was  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the 
door-posts  of  the  houses.    Precise  regulations  were 
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alao  given  for  the  future  celebration  of  this  festiTal, 
upon  their  arriyai  in  Canaan. 

What  was  {he  moral  import  of  the  Passover,  and  what 
great  fact  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Israelites  is 
established  by  the  period  of  its  institution  f 

There  cannot  be  a  stronget  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  that  the  whole  mstory  of  the  Jews  is  to  be 
viewed  in  its  subsidiary  counexion  with  the  Mediation 
of  Christ,  than  the  institution  of  such  afestivid  at  such 
a  time.  No  man  can  ^ruse  the  Sacred  Volume  with 
a  conviction  of  its  inspiration,  without  perceiving  that 
although  the  immediate  object  of  the  institution  of  the 
Passover,  was  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites  from  their  bondage,  vet  its  ultimate  and  its 
principal  intention  was  to  ^rpi^  the  oblation  of  ^'  tiie 
Lamb  of  Grod,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
Apostolic  language  is  so  clear  and  so  decisive  upon 
this  sutu^<^t,  that  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  the 
signification  of  the  institution.  ^^  Christ  our  Passover 
is  sacrificed  for  us."  The  terms  which  were  employed, 
the  ceremonies  of  the  festival,  the  deliverance  which 
was  involved  in  the  blood  thrown  iipon  the  exterior  of 
their  houses,  so  impressive  an  allusion  to  the  blood  of 
sprinkling,  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  all  combine 
to  conduct  to  the  conclusion  we  have  stated,  and  to 
show  the  propriety  of  considering  the  dispensations  of 
God  to  the  Jews  in  their  ultimate  subordmation  to  the 
kingdom  and  offices  of  the  Messiah.  The  promise 
that  the  destroying  angel  should  pass  by  tiie  houses 
upon  which  the  blood  was  sprinkled,  was  a  beautiful 
representation  of  the  efficacy  and  influence  of  that 
atoning  sacrifice,  which  was  afterwards  offered  upon 
Calvary. 

What  was  the  last  plague  inflicted  upon  the  Egyp^ 
tianst 

While  the  Israelites  were  enj^aged  in  the  celebra. 
tion  of  the  Passover,  the  Egyptians  were  involved  in 
horror  and  despair.  Amidst  the  darkness  of  mi^hiight 
in  every  house  m  the  land,  from  the  magnificent  paJaee 
of  the  monarchy  down  to  the  dwelling  of  the  meanest 
peasant,  were  heard  the  shrieks  of  lamentation,  mourn, 
mg,  and  woe.    By  the  expiring  groans  of  their  fir^ 
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bom  children^  the  unhappy  people  were  aroused  from 
their  slumbers;  and  by  the  red  lightnings  flashing 
through  their  casements^  they  beheld  the  countenances 
of  the  dearest  objects  of  their  affection^  ghastly  in 
the  convulsions  of  death.  Unhappy  people !  thus 
doomed  to  suffer  the  awful  inflictions  of  tne  retributive 
justice  of  God^  and  to  bear  the  dreadful  punishment 
of  their  oppression  and  cruelty !  Unhappy  monarch  ! 
who  while  gazing  upon  the  lifeless  form  of  the  heir 
of  his  empire  and  his  throne^  had  to  accuse  his  own 
impiety  as  the  cause  of  his  misery^  and  to  charge 
himself  with  being  the  infatuated  murderer  of  his 
child ! 

By  what  was  the  calamity  of  the  Egyptians  aggra^ 
vated  ? 

The  calamity  of  the  Egyptians  was  aggravated  by 
contrast  with  the  security  of  the  Hebrews.  "  When 
the  glory  of  the  Lord^"  says  the  Targum  of  Jonathan^ 
"  was  revealed  in  Egypt  on  the  night  of  the  Passover^ 
and  when  he  slew  all  tne  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians^ 
he  rode  upon  lightnings  he  surveyed  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  our  habitations^  he  stopped  behind  the  wall 
of  our  houses^  his  eyes  observed  the  posts  of  our 
doors. '  He  perceived  the  blood  of  circumcision^  and 
the  blood  of  the  paschal  Lamb  sprinkled  upon  us.  He 
viewed  his  people  from  the  heights  of  heaven^  and 
saw  them  eating  the  Passover  roasted  with  fire ;  he 
saw  and  had  compassion  upon  us ;  he  spared  and  suf- 
fered not  the  destroying  angel  to  hurt  us." 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh  on  this  awful 
occasion  ? 

Alarmed  and  confounded  by  this  awful  visitation^ 
Pharaoh  sent  at  dawn  of  day  to  Moses  and  Aaron^ 
desiring  them  to  depart  from  the  country;  and  the 
EffyptianSs  appalled  by  such  repeated  and  tremendous 
cuamities,  and  apprehending  that  a  longer  delay 
would  involve  them  in  irretrievable  destruction^  added 
their  urgent  intreaties  to  their  sovereign's  command. 
The  Israelites  gladly  acceded  to  the  request;  and 
under  ^e  guidance  of  providence^  they 
commenced  their  march  to  the  promised 
land*   \ 
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Give  a  statement  of  the  numbers  of  the  Israelites  on 
their  departure  from  Egypt  ? 

By  the  inspired  historiai^  we  are  informed,  that 
during  the  space  of  rather  more  than  four  centuries, 
the  diminutive  tribe  of  seventy  persons  of  the  family 
of  Abraham,  had  increased  to  a  powerful  and  formida- 
ble nation^  contidning  six  hundred  thousand  men  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms.  Reckoning  the  usually  corre- 
sponding number  of  females,  of  children^  and  of  the 
aged,  there  must  have  been  at  least  three  millions  of 
individuals  who  mustered  at  Succoth.  The  numbers 
of  the  Israelites  must  have  multiplied  nearly  three 
times  in  every  twenty  years.  Even  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  and  in  the  most  rapid  state  of 
population,  it  is  extraordinary  for  a  people  to  double 
m  the  same  space  of  time.  This  prodigious  increase 
will  appear  me  more  amazing,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  it  took  place  in  a  state  of  the  most  oppressive  and 
disheartening  slavery,  involving  the  most  exorbitant 
exactions,  and  the  most  painful  labours — it  took  place 
among  a  dominant  people,  whose  interest  it  was  to  dis- 
courage such  an  increase  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
— and  it  took  place,  notwithstandinfip  the  constant  ope- 
ration of  a  mabolical  edict,  which  doomed  all  the 
male  children  of  the  Hebrews  to  death.  This  wonder- 
ful accumulation  of  people  may  appear  to  be  incredi- 
ble. The  agency  of  God  however  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked; and  as  the  mightiest  purposes  were  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  national  mcrease,  the  national 
emancipation,  and  ultimately  by  the  national  estab- 
lishment of  the  .  Hebrews^  it  is  contrary  neither  to 
reason  nor  to  religion  to  suppose,  that  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  innumerable  other  instances  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  there  was  the  direct  interposition  and  the  over- 
ruling Providence  of  God. 

How  long  were  the  Isxaelipes  in  Egjfpt? 

The'  duration  of  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in 
£gypt,  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  controver. 
sy.  The  words  of  Moses  upon  this  subject  are  very 
remarkable.  "  It  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  ibur 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  eren  the  self-same  it  came  to 
pass,  that  all  the  hottS'  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the 
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land  of  Erypt,"  The  question  is^  from  what  time  are 
the  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  to  be  reckoned? 
The  inquiry  is  satisfactorily  answered  by  St.  Paul. 
That  inspired  writer  declares  "And  this  I  say,  that 
the  covenant  which  was  confirmed  before  of  God  in 
Christ,  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after,  cannot  disannul."  Four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  what?  The  impartation  of  the  promise  to 
Abraham,  when  he  first  set  out  to  go  into  the  land  of 
Canaan.  (Gen.  xH.  3.)  The  four  hundred  and  tiiirty 
▼ears  then,  mentioned  by  the  inspired  historian,  must 
mdude  the  patriarchal  residence  in  Canaan,  as  well 
as  the  bondage  in  Egypt.  The  authors  of  the  Septua- 
gint  translation,  had  the  very  same  idea  of  the  subject. 
For  they  say,  "  The  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  the  land  of  Egypt,  was 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years."  Archbishop  Usher 
has  yerified  this  calculation.  Abraham  was  twenty- 
five  years  in  Canaan  before  Isaac  was  bom.  When 
Isaac  was  sixty  years  old,  Jacob  was  bom.  When 
Jacob  stood  before  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  he  informed 
that  monarch,  that  he  was  one  hundred  and  tiiirty 
years  old.  Tnese  periods  amount  to  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  years.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  more, 
Jacob  and  his  posterity  continued  in  Egypt.  The 
four  hundred  ana  thirty  years  then  mentioned  by  the 
inspired  writers,  are  thus  accurately  ascertained. 

What  ordinanee  was  enjoined  upon  the  leraelitee  on 
their  departure  from  Egypt? 

When  the  Israelites  were  on  the  eve  of  departing 
from  Egypt,  an  ordinance  was  given  to  them  m  con- 
nexion with  their  deliverance.  The  first-bora  of  the 
men  and  of  the  cattle  were  to  be  set  apart  for  sacred 
purposes.  This  law  was  subsequentlv  modified ;  and 
instead  of  the  first-bora  of  every  family,  one  tribe  was 
selected  from  the  twelve  to  conduct  the  worship  of 
Grod.  This  ordinance  also  imparted  a  form  of  words 
lor  tiiie  use  of  parents  in  the  instruction  of  their  chil- 
drisn  in  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Passover,  to  be 
continued  to.  the  latest  posterity. 

Moms  moitions  a  mixed  multitude  accompanying 
the  Luraetites  in  their  march.  These  persons  might 
consist  eitlwr  of  marriage  between  the  LnraeUtes  and 
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the  Egyptians^  or  of  those^  who  under  the  influence 
eiUier  of  attachment^  or  interest,  or  curiosity^  or  fear, 
followed  the  camp  of  the  sacred  host. 


SECTION  V. 
THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  RED  SEA. 

WHO  was  the  supreme  legislator  of  the  Jews  ? 

ly  commencing  the  history  of  the  journey 
of  the  Israelites  to  Canaan^  it  is  requisite  to    ' 
observe,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  influence, 
the  authority,  and  the  office  of  Moses,  God  was  their 
supreme  legislator  and  director ;  that  all  their  pro- 
ceedings were  regulated  by  Him ;  and  that  he  alone 
is  to  be  contemplated,  in  all  their  national  transactions, 
as  tiieir  Ruler  and  their  King.    The  authority  of  Mo- 
ses was  only  executive,  delegate^^  and  dependant;  that 
of  God,  was  sovereign  and  supreme.    There  is  some- 
thing both  striking  and  aflfectmg  in  the  recognition  of 
the  divine  agency  by  Moses,  in  the  nan*ative  which 
he  has  given  of  the  bec^nning  of  the  march  of  his  bre- 
thren to  the  promised  land.     ^^  It  came  to  pass,  when 
Bharaoh  had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led  them." 
He  seems  to  have  inculcated  upon  the  Israelites,  that 
he  was  merelj^an  instnunent  in  the  hands  of  God,  and 
that  his  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  an  agency,  of  which 
Jehovah  was  the  efficiency  and  the  origin.    To  im- 
press  .this  continually  upon  the  recollection  of  the  peo- 

Sle,  to  show  them  their  constant  dependance  upon  the 
ivine  care,  and  the  obedience  wmch  they  ought  to 
render  to  the  divine  authority,  God  was  pleased  to  ex- 
hibit a  preternatural  manifestation  of  his  presence  by 
day  and  by  night,  calculated  to  affect  their  minds 
with  every  emotion  of  gratitude,  reverence,  confi- 
dence, and  tove.  ''The  Lord  went  before  them  by 
day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  to  lead  them  the  way  ;  and 
by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light ;  to  go  by 
day  and  night :  he  took  not  away  the  pillar  of  the 
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>ok>w*  liV  ikj-v  WNT  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  from  be- 

^'k^  ^m^f  H^  4m[ieHHte7id€nce  of  God  over  the  affairs 
^f'  fk/^  h^yt^iff^  t^  «?  continually  recollected? 

U  ^  «^  importance  constantly  to  bear  in  mind,  the 
kN^'^^lilir  »up<^rintendence  of  God,  because  the  history 
^'  th^  l44ra<(lites  is  the  record  of  a  series  of  divine  in- 
I^H^Iious  for  their  protection  or  their  punishment, 
Uw  ^ht^lr  humiliation  or  their  triumph.  Any  departure 
h^uu  this  principle,  will  introduce  into  the  narrative 
lu<^xtricabie  inconsistency  and  confusion.  We  do  not 
intend  either  to  assert  or  imply  that  the  history  of  the 
Israelites  records  nothing  but  miracle — ^that  in  their 
Uansactions  as  a  nation  or  as  individuals,  they  were 
merely  passive  beneath  an  external  influence — or  that 
in  the  cnanges  which  took  place  in  their  condition,  in 
tlieir  institutions,  in  their  forms  of  government,  there 
were  no  exertions  made,  and  no  effects  produced,  by 
human  skill,  and  energy,  and  industry ;  but  it  is 
affirmed,  that  in  the  history  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites  prior  to  their  arrival  in  Canaan,  there  ought 
to  be  recognized  the  constant  operations  of  a  special 
Providence,  promoting  one  great,  uniform,  and  ade- 
quate design,  and  frequently  exerting  a  power  alto- 
gether  miraculous,  to  accomplish  the  inscrutable  plans 
of  that  omnipotent  Beings  who  *'  led  out  his  people 
like  a  flock,  by  the  hands  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 

What  was  the  way  along  which  the  children  of  Israel 
were  conducted  by  God  ? 

The  first  halt  of  the  Israelites  was  at  Succoth,  pro- 
bably  the  modem  Birket  el  Hadgi,  four  leagues  <east. 
ward  from  Cairo,  a  place  where  the  Mohammedan 
pilgrims  assemble  prior  to  their  departure  to  Mecca. 
From  Succoth  they  went  to  Etham,  on  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness.  And  the  wisdom  of  their  great  Director 
was  remarkably  evinced  in  the  way  by  which  they 
were  guided,  in  a  few  days  the  millions  of  the  Israel- 
ites might  easily  have  reached  the  borders  of  Canaan. 
But  they  had  been  enervated  by  their  long  slavery;  in 
their  hesitation  to  follow  Moses  when  he  first  declared 
to  them  his  divine  commission,  they  had  evinced  their 
irresolution  and  timidity;  and  they  were  not  likely. 
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eidier  with  patience  or  success,  to  encounter  the  shock 
and  the  perils  of  war.  The  Canaanites  too,  were  nu- 
merous and  accustomed  to  battle ;  their  towns  were 
fortified;  their  troops  were  disciplined;  and  it  was 
not  probable  that  an  unarmed  multitude  would  be 
able  to  desolate  the^  provinces,  to  dethrone  their 
kings,  and  exterminate  their  population.  It  is  said  an 
unarmed  multitude.  For  it  must  be  evident  that 
slaves,  whose  growing  numbers  had  excited  the  ap- 
prehensions of  their  masters,  and  who  by  their  op- 
pressions had  no  doubt  been  taught  to  feel  the  exas- 
peration of  despair,  wduld  never  have  been  entrusted 
with  weapons  oy  whose  use  they  might  instantane- 
ously have  burst  their  fetters,  and  exchanp^ed  situations 
witii  their  tyrants.  God,  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purposes,  genersdly  acts  by  some  instrumentalities ; 
atid  the  valour  of  tiie  Israelites  was  to  be  proved,  their 
principles  were  to  be  tried,  and  the  resources  of  war 
were  to  be  obtained,  during  a  lon^  delay. — ^Thus  it  is 
stated  that  ^^God  led  them  not  fiirough  the  way  of 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  although  that  was  near ; 
for  God  said,  lest  peradventure  the  people  repent  wh«i 
they  see  war,  and  they  return  to  E^pt :  but  God  led 
the  people  about,  through  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of 
the  Rod  Sea." 

To  what  imminent  danger  were  the  Israelites  exposed 
after  the  commencement  of  their  march  ? 

Pharaoh  soon  lamented  the  departure  of  his  slaves. 
Forgetting  the  death  of  his  first-born,  the  calamities 
of  his  subjects,  and  the  punishments  of  God,  he  de- 
termhied  to  pursue,  to  overtake,  to  vanquish,  and  to 
bring  back  the  Israelites  to  the  bondage  from  which 
they  had  escaped.  A  formidable  armament  was  pre- 
pared; Pharaoh  with  his  chariots  and  horsemen  eagerly 
lollowcd  the  Hebrew  host,  and  the  catastrophe  soon 
arrived.  When  the  Israelites  beheld  the  flashmg  arms, 
the  appalling  numbers,  and  the  disciplined  array  of 
their  inveterate  enemies ;  when  they  perceived  that  they 
were  not  only  utterly  defenceless,  but  that  they  were 
completely  inclosed  between  the  sea  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  hostile  army  on  the  other;  when  they  thought 
of  the  swords  of  ^e  Egyptians,  and  the  violence  of 
the  waves,  they  forgot  the  Omnipotence  of  their  hea- 
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irenly  Guardian^  they  tumultuously  crowded  around 
Moses^  insultinffly  accused  him  of  trifling  with  their 
lives,  and  tauntingly  exclaimed,  '^  Because  there  were 
no  graves  in  Egypt,  hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in 
the  wilderness?  * 

Describe  the  conduct  of  Moses  and  the  mira4:tUou8 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites. 

^'  Moses  endured,  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible." 
He  feared  God,  and  he  had  no  other  fear.  His  voice 
was  heard  above  the  tumult  of  the  multitude,  '^  Stand 
still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord."  Forward  rolled 
the  chariots  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  amidst  the  tramp- 
ling of  the  horsemen,  and  the  roar  of  the  advancing 
battle,  they  exultingly  shouted  as  they  rushed  to  seize 
upon  their  prey.  Sut  the  divine  Angel  interposed; 
the  cloud  wnich  went  before  the  host  came  behind  it, 
and  while  it  cast  a  mild  and  encouraging  radiance  over 
the  Israelites,  dispersing  the  gloom  of  the  night  which 
had  now  come  on,  it  appeared  to  the  Egyptians,  big 
with  all  the  horrors  of  tremendous  tempest,  giving  the 
fear^  prelude  of  their  destruction.  Moses,  at  the  di- 
vine command  held  out  the  sacred  rod  j  a  strong  East 
wind  arose  and  violently  blew  all  night;  the  waters 
were  divided  and  stood  like  a  wall  on  either  side  of  the 
passage  which  was  opened  for  the  Israelites ;  and  by 
the  dawn  of  the  day  all  was  prepared.  On  dry  ground 
A  c  1401  ^^  niillions  of  the  Israelites  proceeded,  and 
soon  the  strand  of  Arabia  was  gained. 

This  aw^l  manifestation  of  the  divine  protection, 
did  not  intimidate  the  infatuated  Egyptians.  At  the 
morning  watch,  they  hurried  after  the  disappearing 
multitude  of  the  Hebrews.  They  entered  upon  the 
way  which  had  so  wonderfuUv  been  made  through  the 
waters ;  but  the  flashing  fire  u*om  the  mysterious  pil- 
lar overwhelmed  them  with  consternation ;  the  chariot 
wheels  could  no  longer  roll;  the  billows  which  had 
hitherto  been  stationary  began  to  move;  an  awful 
agitation  superseded  the  tranquillity  of  the  ocean; 
panic  terror  pervaded  the  miffhty  army  of  Pharaoh ; 
and  when  too  late  they  perceived  ^at  the  God  of  Is- 
rael was  contending  against  them.  They  would  have 
fled,  but  the  rod  was  again  held  forth ;  the  deluge  of  the 
waters,  rushing  back  to  their  channels,  cam^;  one  loud 
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shriek  of  mortal  agony^  and  all  was  over.  The  horse 
and  his  rider,  the  chariot  and  the  warrior  it  bore,  the 
haughty  monarch  and  the  panoplied  myriads  who 
obeyed  his  commands,  with  all  their  splendid  maffiu- 
ficence  of  military  order  and  decoration,  were  laid 
beneath  the  bosom  of  the  waves.  The  breakers  as 
they  dashed,  cast  the  corpses  on  the  shore ;  and  the 
Israelites,  taking  from  the  stiffened  hands  of  their 
enemies,  the  weapons  intended  for  their  destruction, 
were  thus  prepared  for  self-defence  airainst  any  hostile 
attack,  and  tor  a  'glorious  career  of  conquest  when 
their  wandering  in  the  wilderness  had  closed.  While 
the  awful  stillness  of  the  jg^ave  gathered  over  the  nu- 
merous host  of  the'Egyptians,  tne  whole  congregation 
of  the  Israelites  united  in  one  acclamation  of  thanks- 
giving  to  the  Eternal  Jehovah,  "  glorious  in  holiness, 
fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders.' 

This  important  event  requires  a  few  illustrative 
observations. 

What  part  of  the  Red  Sea  wcu  the  scene  of  this  itur~ 
prising  miracle  ? 

The  first  inquiry  relates  to  that  particular  part  of 
the  Red  Sea  which  was  thus  traversed  by  the  Israel- 
ites. It  is  not  improbable  that  Eusebius  was  not  far 
from  the  truth,  when  from  ancient  tradition  he  stated 
that  the  Israelites  passed  at  Clysma,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  argument  of  Bochart,  was  situated  on  the 
site  of  the  Kolsoum  of  the  Arabs.  This  opinion  the 
celebrated  Calmet  affirms  was  also  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  several  creditable  ancient  writers.  The 
fact  that  the  arm  of  the  sea  in  this  place  is  now  easily 
fordable,  does  not  militate  against  the  argument ;  since 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  adduced,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Danish  traveller  Niebuhr,  that  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea  have  long  been  retrograding,  so 
that  tiiree  or  four  thousand  years  ago  they  must,  in 
this  very  place,  have  been  not  only  unfordable,  but 
sufficiently  deep  to  have  destroyed  any  number  of  men 
venturing  to  pass  them.  It  seems  then  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose,  that  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  were  effected  across 
that  north-western  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  now 
usually  designated  the  Gulph  of  Suez. 

e3 
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H€i9  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  ever  been  ascribed 
to  the  operation  of  merely  natural  causes  ? 

The  attribution  of  this  wonderful  deliverance  to 
merely  natural  causes^  irrespective  of  the  miraculous 
agency  of  God^  is  of  considerable  antiquity.     Artiipa- 
nus,  quoted  by  Eusebius^  says^  ^^that  those  of  Mem- 
phis^ one  of  the  chief  cities .  of  ancient  Egypt^  affirm 
that  Moses  perfectly  understood  the  country,  that  he 
had  accurately  observed  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
sea,  and  took  advantage  of  the  retreat  of  the  tide  to 
lead  the  people  over;  but  they  of  Heliopolis  relate  the 
matter  differently,  saying,  that  while  the  king  was  pur- 
suing the  Israelites,  Moses  by  the  command  of  heaven 
struck  the  waters  with  a  rod,  upon  which  they  imme- 
diately separated,  and  left  a  spacious  and  safe  passage 
for  that  great  multitude;   and  that  the  Egyptians, 
attempting  to  follow  them  the  same  way,  were  daz- 
zled and  confounded  by  preternatural  fires,  lost  their 
way,  and  by  the  reflux  of  the  sea  were  overtaken  in 
the  midst  of  the  channel,  and  thus  all  perished  by 
water  or  the  fire."    Without  stopping  to  point  out  the 
strong  corroboration  which  the  latter  part  of  this  quo- 
tation gives  to  the  Mosaic  narrative,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  some  modem  writers,  who  profess  to  be- 
lieve in  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  but  who  limit 
Uieir  inspiration,  and  attempt  to  explain  away  many 
of  their  facts  which  attest  or  imply  the  miraculous 
agency  of  God,  follow  the  example  of  these  inhabi- 
tants of  Memphis,  without  their  reason  and  excuse. 
They  were  no  doubt  desirous  of  maintaining  the  supe- 
riority of  their  idol  deities,  and  were  unwilling  tliat 
they  should  be  proved  worthless  in  their  protection, 
when  contrasted  with  the  power  and  the  providence  of 
the  God  of  Israel.    But  these  modem  semi-infidels 
have  no  such  reason  for  their  lucubrations ;  unless  in- 
deed it  be  supposed,  and  perhaps  the  supposition  is 
correct,  that  they  exalt  human  reason  into  their  idol, 
and  are  reluctant  to»allow  its  pride  to  bow  before  any 
authority  from  above. 

Prove  t?^  fallacy  of  this  attribution. 

That  God,  in  performing  his  mysterious  purposes 
makes  use  of  natiiral  instrumentalities,  there  is  no 
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doubt  nor  dispute.  In  the  case  under  consideration, 
Moses  hiniseu  speaks  of  a  strong  East  wind,  which, 
blowing  directly  across  the  waters,  would  no  doubt 
produce  considerable  effect.  But  it  is  the  extreme  of 
absurdity  to  suppose,  that  were  the  tide  to  faU  ever 
so  low,  three  millions  of  people  could  have  been  con- 
ducted across  an  arm  oi  the  sea  prior  to  its  return. 
Or  that  if  Moses  were  so  sagacious  as  to  arrange  the 
march  of  the  Israelites  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fluctuations  of  the  tides,  the  Egyptians  were  not 
equally  acquainted  with  the  actions  which  might  be 
performed  m  connexion  with  phenomena  to  which 
they  were  accustomed.     It  is  inconceivable  that  a 

eople  renowned  through  the  world  for  their  know- 
edge  of  nature,  should  not  have  been  aware  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a  stratagem  on  the  part  of  Moses, 
and  that  they  should  not  have  adopted  effectual  mea- 
sures  to  prevent  his  success. 

Some  have  attempted  to  degrade  this  wonderful  in. 
terposition  of  divine  omnipotence  and  mercv  on  the 
part  of  the  Israelites,  by  adverting  to  wnat  they 
woidd  designate,  parallel  events.  Thus  Josephus,  for 
instance,  has  thought  fit  to  adduce  as  a  correspondmg 
instance  of  the  retiring  of  the  ocean,  that  ^^tne  same 
thing  happened  long  after  to  the  Macedonians  when 
they  passed  through  the  sea  of  Famphylia  under  the 
conduct  of  Alexander,  when  God  thought  fit  to  make 
use  of  that  people  for  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
empire."  Whatever  was  the  intention  of  the  Jewish 
historian  in  adducing  such  a  circumstance  in  such  a 
form,  the  force  of  his  argument  is  totally  destroyed 
by  the  lucid  narrative  of  Strabo,  who  merely  states, 
that  Alexander,  conducting  his  army  round  the  base 
of  a  hill  called  Climax,  ^t  low  water,  had  so  little 
time  for  his  operation,  that  the  tide  returning  before 
his  march  was  finished,  he  was  compelled  to  wade  up 
to  the  middle  for  the  rest  of  his  way. 

To  what  is  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  ascribed  in 
the  Sacred  Volume? 

The  Sacred  Volume  directly  ascribes  the  salvation 
of  the  Israelites  to  miraculous  agency ;  and  to  those 
who  profess  to  bow  to  its  authority,  its  decision  will 
of  course   be  final.    Joshua,  the  immediate  successor 
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of  Moses^  and  an  eye- witness  of  the  event,  said  to  the 
people  after  the  passage  of  Jordan,  '^  The  Lord  your 
God  dried  up  the  waters  of  Jordan  from  before  you, 
until  ye  passed  over,  as  the  Lord  your  God  did  to 
the  Red  Sea,  which  he  dried  up  from  before  us  until 
we  were  gone  over :  that  all  tne  people  of  the  earth 
might  know  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  that  it  is  mighty/' 
The  Psalmist  also  describes  this  event  in  the  follow- 
ing terms,  ''He  divided  the  sea,  and  caused  them 
to  pass  through ;  and  he  made  the  waters  to  stand  as 
an  heap." 

Are  existing  traditional  corroborations  of  the  Mosaic 
history  qf  this  event  of  importance? 

The  traditional  corroborations  of  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive are  of  no  great  consequeQce.  The  persuasion 
existing  among  the  modem  Arabs  of  the  occurrence 
of  this  great  event,  who  a^ree  in  pointing  to  the  same 
spot  as  its  scene ;  the  tradition  of  the  Ichthyophaffi, 
recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus ;  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Heliopolitans  before  quoted,  though  evidently  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  are  too  vague  to  be  satisfactory, 
and  too  uncertain  to  be  decisive. 

Mow  did  Moses  celebrate  the  deHveretnee  of  the  Is^ 
raelites  ? 

Of  this  event  Moses  has  not  only  been  his  own  nar- 
rator, but  he  has  celebrated  it  in  some  of  the  noblest 
and  sublimest  strains  ever  embodied  in  human  lan- 
guage. The  antiquitv  of  the  song  of  Moses,  compo- 
sed six  hundred  and  forty-seven  years  before  Homer, 
is  its  least  praise.  The  general  turn  of  it  is  great ;  the 
thoughts  nobly  simple;  the  style  sublime;  the  ex- 
pression strong ;  the  pathos  sweet ;  the  figures  natu- 
ral and  bold,  ^'^^at  a  magnificent  concert,"  ex- 
claimed a  distinguished  author,  ''filled  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea  after  Israel  had  passed  over  !  The  words 
were  adapted  to  the  occasion,  the  music  to  the  words, 
the  performers  to  the  music.  There,  Moses  leading 
the  Dolder,  rougher  notes  of  manly  voices.  Here, 
Miriam  the  prophetess,  his  sister,  blending  the  softer 
harmony  of  female  strains  with  the  notes  of  the  tim- 
brel in  praise  of  their  ffreat  Deliverer.  Never  surely 
did  such  music  strike  the  vault  of  heaven  before,  and 
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never  shall  again,  until  the  song  of  Moses  be  closed, 
with  the  song  of  the  Lamb !" 


SECTION  VI. 
THE  MARCH  TO  SINAI. 

DID  the  Israeiites  winee  their  gratitude  to  God  for 
their  deiiverance/rom  the  Egyptiane  ? 

The  journey  of  the  Israelites  to  their  national  and 
promised  residence  had  now  actually  commenced ;  their 
enemies  had  now  been  subdued  and  destroyed;  God  had 
proved  that  Onmipotence  befriended  their  cause ;  and 
they  had  every  reason  to  believe,  that  if  they  obeyed 
his  comnumds  and  maintained  their  confidence  in  his 
providence,  he  would  siude  and  defend  them  until 
they  safely  arrived  at  uie  place  of  their  destination. 
But  they  soon  began  to  murmur  and  rebel ;  they  evinced 
the  blackest  ingratitude  for  the  matchless  mercies  they 
had  received;  and  since  Grod  was  professedly  their 
leader  and  thdr'Lord,  their  sin  was  aggravated  by 
all  the  guilt  of  the  most  odious  treason  against  the 
Majesty  of  heav^i*  Three  days  only  had  elapsed 
from  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians,  during  wnich 
they  had  been  journeying  through  the  wilderness  of 
Shur,  when  they  began  to  be  distressed  by  the  want  of 
water.  Arriving  at  Marah,  they  found  the  bitterness 
of  the  water  precluded  the  possibility  of  their  refresh- 
ing themselves.  Instead  of  addressing  their  petitions  to 
Hun,  who  ''when  the  poor  and  needy  seek  water,  and 
there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  faileth  them  for  thirst," 
can  cause  the  cool  stream  to  arise  in  the  midst  of  the 
burning  desert,  they  murmured  against  Moses,  and 
with  cowardly  inconsistency  they  again  accused  him 
with  being  the  author  of  their  woe.  In  answer  to  his 
prayer,  God  directed  him  to  ^b&  use  of  a  certain  wood, 
which,  when  cast  into  the  bitter  waters,  immediately 
made  them  palatable  and  wholesome.  Whether  this 
wood  was  intrinsically  medicinal,  or  corrected  the 
bitterness  of  the  waters  by  a  supematiu-al  efficacy 
communicated  to  it  by  God^  it  is  of  no  greaX  cou«e* 
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quence  to  determine;  in  either  case^  the  hand  of  mercy 
i8  to  be  recognized^  and  the  care  of  Providence  is  to  be 
admired. 

Describe  the  progress  of  the  Israelites  and  the  mira* 
culous  provision  which  was  made /of  their  support. 

From  Marah  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  to 
Elim^  where  they  reposed  beneath  the  shade  of  palm 
trees^  and  drank  from  streams  of  refreshing  water. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  seventy  trees  referred  to 
in  the  inspired  narrative,  are  mentioned  for  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  the '  same ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
this  was  the.  spot  pointed  out  by  the  ancient  Cappa- 
docian  geographer,  who  speaks  of  a  forest  and  abun^ 
dance  of  springs.  But  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
Israelites  was  mcorrigible;  they  proved  themselves 
to  be  a  generation  of  unbelievers,  and  they  provoked 
to  the  uttermost  their  munificent  Benefactor.  Di- 
rected* by  the  miraculous  pillar  which  went  before 
them,  they  travelled  towards  the  wilderness  of  Sin ; 
and  when  their  provisions  diminished,  their  gratitude 
evapoicated,  ana  their  confidence  failed.  And  this 
was  not  the  transgression  of  a  few  factious  spirits,  en- 
deavouring to  seduce  their  companions  into  sedition, 
the  whole  congregation  murmured  against  Moses  and 
Aaron;  and  forgetting  in  a  temporary  privation,  the 
horrors  of  their  previous  slavery,  with  disgraceful  pu- 
sillanimity, they  longed  to  return  to  Egypt  for  the  mere 
sake  of  their  dsoly  provision.  Again  their  long-sufFer- 
ing  God  answered  their  murmurings  by  mercy,  and 
flesh  and  bread  were  promised  to  them  in  abundance. 
In  the  evening  an  immense  flock  of  quails,  directed  by 
providence  in  their  flight,  ^mished  them  with  a  plen- 
tiful repast ;  and  when  the  dew  had  dried  away  be- 
fore the  morning  sun,  the  ground  was  covered  with 
innumerable  particles  of  matter,  as  minute  as  the  hoar 
frost.  This  was  the  bread  which  they  were  to  eat; 
they  were  commanded  to  gather  it  in  a  regular  pro- 
portion for  each  household  every  morning,  no  man 
taking  more  than  his  appointed  share;  on  the  sixth 
day  tSey  were  to  gather  a  double  portion  which  was  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  Sabbath,  and  which  bv  di- 
vine care  was  preserved  from  corruption.  A  pot  of  this 
manna  was  gathered  to  be  preserved  as  a  memorial 
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of  the  wonderful  event  for  the  latest  posterity.    For 
forty  years  this  inexhaustible  supply  was      From 
continued^  and  each  individual  in  the  vast  A.  C.  1491  to 
multitude  of  the  Israelites  every  day  receiv-  ^  ^-  *^**- 
ed  an  Omer^  or  about  three  quarts  for  his  share. 

What  was  the  marma  hy  which  the  Israelites  were  fed  ? 

The  names^  *'  bread  of  heaven,"  and  "  angels  food," 
designate  both  the  character  of  its  origin,  and  its 
adaptation  for  human  simport ;  while  the  regular  con. 
stancy  and  sufficiency  01  its  supply,  ought  to  have  ex- 
cited the  gratitude  of  its  recipients  to  its  munificent 
and  mercuul  donor.  A  most  sensible  and  creditable 
modem  traveller  (Burckhardt)  affirmed,  that  he  had 
satisfactorily  ascertained  that  manna  was,  and  is,  a 
natural  production.  He  declares,  that  in  the  valley  of 
Gher,  it  is  still  to  be  found;  that  it  drops  from  the 
sprigs  of  several  trees,  but  principally  from  the 
^harrab ;  and  that  it  is  collected  by  the  Arabs,  who 
make  cakes  of  it,  and  who  eat  it  with  butter.  They 
call  it,  Assal  Bevrouk,  or  honey  of  Beyrouk.  That  a 
substance  called  manna  is  found  to  this  day  in  the 
East,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but  that  it  is  the 
same  species  of  production  which  was  eaten  by  the 
Israelites,  is  not  equally  clear.  The  substance  which 
the  traveUer  above-mentioned  speaks  of,  dropped  from 
trees,  and  seems  to  have  been  found  only  in  their  vi- 
cinity. But  the  manna  upon  which  the  children  of 
Israel  fed,  was  found  in  deserts  sandy  and  scorching, 
amidst  rocks  and  wildernesses,  where  there  was  nei- 
ther verdure  nor  water.  This  is  a  difference  which  is 
not  to  be  overlooked.  Whatever  the  manna  may 
really  have  been,  its  communication  could  only  be 
effected  by  the  miraculous  agency  of  God. 

Describe  another  interposition  of  God  in  the  behalf  of 
the  Israelites, 

Scarcely  had  the  exigencies  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael been  obviated  by  this  extraordinary  dispensation ; 
scarcely  had  it  thus  been  proved  to  them  that  they 
were  supplied  by  a  bounty  which  could  never  be  ex- 
hausted, as  they  were  defended  by  a  power  which 
could  not  be  resisted,  than  again  they  began  to  rebel 
at  Rephidim  on  account  of  tne  want  of  water ;  and. 
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froTti  the  language  of  Moses^  it  appears^  that  in  their 
phrehzy  they  had  even  offered  the  indignity  of  per- 
sonal violence  to  the  man  to  whom  mider  God  they 
were  indebted  for  every  blessing  they  had  received. 
Instead  however  of  some  heavy  judgment  being  in- 
flicted upon  them  for  these  shameful  and  detestable 
proceedings,  another  wonderful  exhibition  of  omnipo- 
tent power  was  made  for  their  relief.  Moses  was 
commanded  to  take  the  rod  of  God,  to  smite  the  un- 
promising bosom  of  a  flinty  rock,  instantly  a  stream 
of  water  gushed  out,  the  thirsty  multitude  drank  and 
were  refreshed.  Thus  ^'he  clave  the  rocks  in  the 
wilderness,  and  gave  them  drink  as  out  of  the  great 
depths.  He  brought  streams  also  out  of  the  rock,  and 
caused  waters  to  run  down  like  rivers." 

By  what  people  were  the  children  of  Israel  assaulted 
on  their  journey  ? 

The  most  inmiinent  peril  to  which  the  Israelites 
had  been  exposed  since  they  entered  upon  the  wilder- 
ness, now  excited  their  alarm*^  The  Amalekites,  the 
descendants  of  Amalek,  grandson  of  Esau,  possessed  a 
considerable  tract  of  country,  extending  from  the  con- 
fines of  Idumea  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
They  were  a  numerous,  a  powerful,  and  a  very  warlike 
nation,  and  their  hostile  operations  against  the  Israel- 
ites, whom  they  probably  considered  as  dangerous 
intruders  upon  their  territorial  possessions,  formed 
the  most  appalling  danger  to  whicn  the  Hebrew  peo- 
pie  were  exposed  in  Sie  whole  of  their  journey  to 
Canaan. 

How  were  the  Amalekites  defeated  ? 

Moses  immediately  prepared  for  an  active  defence. 
The  valiant  Joshua  was  commanded  to  select  the  bra- 
vest of  the  Israelites  and  to  oppose  the  malignant  ma- 
rauders; while  Moses,  attended  by  Aaron  and  Hur,  a 
man  of  influence  and  authority  in  the  camp,  ascended 
to  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  mountain  with  the 
sacred  rod  in  his  hand,  to  implore  the  blessing  of  the 
God  of  battles  upon  the  efforts  of  the  army  below. 
The  conflict  soon  became  bloody  and  desperate ;  the 
strength  of  Moses  began  to  fail,  and  the  hands  which 
he  had  elevated  in  supplication  to  fall ;  Amalek  seem- 
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ed  likely  to  conquer^  and  dismay  was  diffused  through 
the  ranks  of  the  Israelites.  But  Aaron  and  Hur  sus- 
tained the  supplicatory  hands  of  Moses ;  Joshua  and 
his  warriors  were  encouraged;  the  Amalekites  were 
broken^  were  defeated^  and  were  chased  with  slaugh- 
ter from  the  field.  A  memorial  was  composed  by 
Moses  of  the  insidious  malignity  of  the  Amalekites, 
that  the  recollection  of  their  unprovoked  assault  might 
ultimately  secure  their  national  extirpation ;  and  an 
altar  was  reared  which  received  the  designation  of 
"  Jehovah  Nissi,  the  Lord  is  my  banner,"  at  once  the 
acknowledgment  of  gratitude  to  Him  whose  power 
had  inteiposed  on  the  behalf  of  his  people,  and  the 
pledge  01  their  final  triumph  through  his  assistance 
andUessing. 

How  was  Moses  assisted  in  the  government  of  the 
Israelites  ? 

When  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  heard  of 
the  victory  of  the  Israelites,  he  brought  Zipporah  the 
wife  of  the  Hebrew  legislator,  and  her  two  sons  to  the 
camp.  Important  consecjuences  were  produced  by  his 
visit  Jethro  soon  perceived  that  the  re8i>onsibilitie8 
of  Moses  were  ao  arduous,  and  that  his  duties  were  so 
numerous  and  complicated,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  discharge  them  without  exhausting  his  corpo- 
real and  menttu  vigour,  and  perhaps  abbreviating  his 
life.  Jethro  therefore  represented  to  Moses  the  pro- 
priety of  confining  himself,  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  to  the  highest  and  most  important  affairs,  and 
of  committing  minor  matters  to  tne  decision  of  wise 
men  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  people,  and  with  dif- 
ferent jurisdictions  according  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  This  very  salutary  advice  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed ;  elders  were  placed  over  thousands,  and  hun- 
dreds, and  tens ;  Moses  was  relieved  from  a  burden  too 
heavy  for  any  man  to  bear ;  and  the  administration  of 
justice  was  greatly  and  most  advantageously  facili- 
tated. Jethro  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Midian, 
and  the  Israelites  continued  their  march  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai. 
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SECTION  VII. 

THE  LAW. 


WHERE,  and  under  what  circumstances,  was  the 
law  given  to  the  Israelites  ? 

The  Israelites  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Sinai^  that  cele- 
brated  mountain^  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  awful  and  important  events  which  ever  took 

Elace  on  the  theatre  of  the  globe.  Their  law  was  to 
e  given  to  them  immediately  from  God.  Xhej^were 
commanded^ to  purify  themselves^  and  to  remain  at  a 
defined  distance  from  the  mountain^  which  they  were 
neither  to  approach  nor  touch  upon  pain  of  death. 
"  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day  in  the  morning, 
that  there  were  thunders  and  lightnings^  and  a  thick 
cloud  upon  the  mounts  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet 
exceeding  loud ;  so  that  all  the  people  that  was  in  the 
camp  trembled.  And  Moses  brought  forth  the  people 
out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with  God ;  and  they  stood  at 
the  nether  part  of  the  mount.  And  mount  Sinai  was 
altogether  on  a  smoke^  because  the  Lord  descended 
upon  it  in  fire:  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as 
the  smoke  of  a  furnace^  and  the  whole  mount  quaked 
greatly.  And  when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded 
ionsy  and  waxed  louder^  and  louder^  Moses  spake^  and 
God  answered  him  by  a  voice."  After  a  charge  had 
been  given  to  the  people^  to  preserve  the  most  solemn 
and  reverential  deportment,  and  on  no  account  to  trans- 
gress the  line  which  had  been  drawn  round  the  mount ; 
after  the  priests  had  been  commanded  to  sanctify 
themselves  that  they  might  not  be  consumed  by- the 
anger  of  the  Lord,  Moses  received  from  Jehovah  those 
sacred,  moral,  civil,  and  ceremonial  institutions  which 
were  to  be  observed  and  cherished  by  the  Israelites,  in 
every  period  of  their  history,  until  another  and  a  nobler 
dispensation  should  be  introduced  by  the  Son  of  God. 
Upon  these  institutions  it  is  requisite  to  make  a  few 
observations. 
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tfho  ijoas  the  Author  of  the  institutions  of  the  Mosaic 
law? 

Of  the  institutions  of  the  law^  God  was  the  exclu- 
sivE  AUTHOR.  These  institutions  are  not  to  be  con- 
templated as  monuments  of  the  wisdom  of  Moses^  but 
as  the  ihjunctions  of  the  authority  of  God.  God  was 
the  Sovereign  of  the  Jews ;  they  were  his  peculiar 
people ;  by  covenant  they  had  engaged  to  be  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  he  alone  could  enact  the  rites  of  their  wor- 
ship and  the  laws  which^  whether  as  wanderers  in  the 
wilderness^  or  as  permanent  residents  in  Canaan^  they 
were  to  obey.  In  consequence  of  this  a  uniform  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  Sacred  Writings  to  God  as  the  sole 
Lord  and  Legislator  of  the  Israelites ;  none  of  the  jud- 
ges, none  of  the  kings  presumed  to  add  to,  or  to  alter, 
or  to  abrogate,  any  of  nis  institutions ;  and  disobedi- 
ence was  equal  blasphemy  against  the  character,  and 
treason  against  th6  government,  of  Jehovah. 

What  was  the  object  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  ? 

The  OBJECT  of  the  giving  of  the  law  to  the  Israelites 
was  as  important  as  it  was  merciful.  At  the  period 
when  it  was  imparted,  and  in  fact  long  before,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  had  almost  disappeared 
from  among  men.  The  apostacy  which  commenced 
after  the  flood,  soon  became  universally  prevalent. 
Deities  cruel,  vindictive,  obscene,  despicable,  or 
senseless,  were  every  where  adored ;  every  licentious 
passion,  and  every  vicious  propensity  of  the  human 
heart  were  gratified  without  restraint  under  the  license 
of  idolatry ;  and  fraud,  villany,  murder,  incest,  adul- 
tery, and  unnatural  crimes,  were  not  only  sanctioned 
by  the  example,  but  even  consecrated  as  parts  of  the 
worship,  of  the  heathen  gods.  In  order  to  prevent 
this  apostacy  from  becoming  irremediable,  the  Al- 
mighty determined  to  select  one  nation  among  whom 
the  principles  of  the  true  religion  should  be  preserved. 
For  this  purpose  the  descendants  of  Abram  were  mul- 
tiplied, delivered  from  slavery,  and  miraculously  pre- 
served ;  and  Moses  was  raised  up  to  convey  to  tnem 
from  God,  such  institutions,  as  would  restrain  them 
from  completely  falling  into  the  idolatry  of  the  nations, 
and  would  render  them  instrumental  in  preparing  the 
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way  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  to  the 
patriarchs^  for  the  bestowment  of  the  promised  bless- 
ing^ the  appearance  of  the  great  Messiah^  who  was  to 
abolish  for  ever  the  distinctive  separation  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  bring  all  nations  into  one  fold 
under  one  Shepherd,  and  to  accomplish  the  gr^nd  de- 
sign for  which  Patriarchal,  and  Levitical,  and  Chris- 
tian dispensations  were  introduced — the  salvation  of  a 
perishing  and  fallen  world.  Thus  '^the  law  was  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,"^  ''  a  school-master 
to  bring  us  unto  Christ."f  The  reference  of  the  Mo- 
saic institutions  to  the  mediation  of  the  Messiah, 
ought  never  to  be>  overlooked ;  for  the  establish, 
meat  of  ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  which  had  no  in- 
herent  moral  ^cacy  in  themselves,  could  alone  be 
worthy  of  the  divine  mind,  as  they  were  symbolical  of 
some  great  events  which  should  involve  the  reconcili- 
ation of  God  with  guilty  man,  the  reunion  of  heaven 
and  earth. 

What  did  the  Mosaic  law  distinctively  contain  ? 

The  Mosaic  law,  immediately  imparted  by  God, 
contained  a  development  of  the  divine  perfections. 
The  self-existence,  eternity,  unity,  holiness,  justice, 
truth,  mercy,  and  providence  of  God  were  fully  stated 
to  the  children  of  Israel.  When  the  name  of  the  Lord 
was  proclaimed  to  Moses  upon  the  mount,  a  mysteri- 
ous voice  declared  ''The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful 
and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth ;  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 
inic^uity  and  transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  gmlty ;  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fa- 
thers upon  the  children,  and  upon  the  children's  chil- 
dren, unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  When 
Moses  was  in  the  first  instance  sent  to  the  Israelites, 
the  incommunicable  name,  expressive  of  self-exis- 
tence and  eternity,  was  commimicated.  The  reca- 
Situlation  of  the  law,  commences  with  the  emphatic 
eclaration,  'f  Hear,  O  Israel :  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord:"  and  prior  to  its. close,  the  great  prophet  of 
the  Jews  gave  to  his  people  the  solemn  mjunction, 
"  Ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  our  God.     He  is  the  rock. 
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his  work  is  perfect : a  God  of  truth,  and  without  ini. 

qmty^  just  and  right  is  he."  The  first  commandment  of 
tne  Decalogue  contains  a  statement  of  the  dirine  glory, 
'^  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have  brought  Uiee 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 
Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me."  The  object 
of  these  sublime  demonstrations  of  the  attributes  of 
God,  is  clearly  stated,  ''Unto  thee  it  was  showed, 
that  thou  mightest  know  that  the  Lord  he  is  God; 

there  is  none  else  besides  him. Know  therefore  this 

day,  and  consider  it  in  thine  heart,  that  the  Lord  he  is 
God  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  the  earth  beneath : 
there  is  none  else."  Thus  the  Mosaic  law  promulga- 
ted the  ffreat  principles  of  true  religion,  the  self-ens- 
tence,  tne  umty,  the  perfections,  and  the  Providence 
of  the  one  great  Jehovah,  reprc^ating  all  false  gods, 
all  image  Worship,  all  the  absurdities  and  profanations 
of  idolatry.  Ana  a  system  of  government  was  framed 
which  had  for  its  basis  the  reception  of,  and  steady 
adherence  to,  this  system  of  true  religion,  and  estab. 
lishing  many  relations  which  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  irrational,  and  could  never  be  received,  except 
from  a  general  and  thorough  reliance  on  the  superin- 
tendenee  of  divine  providence,  controuling  the  course 
of  nature,  and  directing  every  event  so  as  to  propor. 
tion  the  prosperity  of  the  Hebrew  people,  according 
to  their  obedience  to  that  law  which  they  received  as 
divine. 

Although  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this 
volume,  to  detail  aU  the  laws  enacted,  and  all  the 
rites  and  offices  instituted,  by  Moses  under  the  au- 
thority of  God,  yet  a  brief  summary  of  them  will  be 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  many  of  the  subse- 
quent narrations. 

What  was  enjoined  by  the  DeceUogue  ? 

The  Decalogue  or  Ten  Commandments,  which  form- 
ed Uie  subject  of  the  first  communication  of  God  to 
Moses,  contains  an  admirable  summary  of  moral  duty. 
It  inculcates  the  adoration  of  God,  it  prohibits  every 
species  of  idolatry,  it  forbids  the  irreverent  use  of  the 
great  Creator's  name,  it  inculcates  the  necessity  of  di- 
vine worship  by  declaring  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbatb., 
it  sanctions  the  principles  of  filial  obedience  occvi^  ^ 
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the  duties  which  arise  from  domestic  relations^  it  com- 
mands the  practice  of  humanity,  purity,  honesty,  truth, 
and  disinterestedness ;  and  to  inforce  it  upon  the  obe- 
dience  of  the  Jews,  and  through  them  upon  all  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  earth,  it  was  not  communicated  by 
the  intermediate  ministry  of  Moses,  but  it  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  whole  congregation  by  the  voice  of  God, 
issuing  from  the  glory  on  the  summit  of  Sinai. 

Did  the  Mosaic  institutions  only  refer  to  external 
worship  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions, God  rather  required  external  rites  of  worship, 
than  the  piety  of  the  heart.  On  the  contrary,  he  re- 
peatedly demanded  the  consecration  of  all  the  affec- 
tions to  himself;  ^'And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  the 
Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear  the  Lord  thy 
God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  love  him,  and  to 
serve  the  Xord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  all  thy 
soul }"  hove  to  God,  was  associated  with  benevolence 
to  man ;  "  Thou  shsdt  not  avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge 
a^^ainst  the  children  of  thy  people,  but  thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself:  I  am  the  Lord."  • 


SECTION  VIII. 

POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE   MOSAIC 

DISPENSATION. 


WHAT  crimes  were  visited  with  capital  punishment 
by  the  Mosaic  law  ? 

That  the  purity  of  their  worship  might  be  main- 
tained, that  they  might  be  retained  in  the  service  of 
their  God,  and  preserved  in  a  state  of  complete  sepa- 
ration from  the  wicked  nations  around  them,  the  se- 
verest punishments  were  denounced  against  the  Israel- 
ites, wno  might  be  so  infatuated  and  so  ungrateful, 
as  to  perpetrate  flagrant  violations  of  the  law.  Indi- 
vidual idolatry  was  to  be  punished  with  death;  and 
tAe  idolatry  of  a  district,  or  a  city,  with  complete  ex- 
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termination.  The  execrable  custom  of  devoting  in- 
fants as  sacrifices  to  Moloch^  the  obscene  abominations 
of  Baal^  and  any  approximation  to  the  disgustine  rites 
of  the  Canaanites^  were  interdicted  upon  pain  of  sum- 
mary and  inevitable  punishments.  Since  also  the  con- 
sultation of  familiar  spirits^  was  a  violation  of  alle- 
giance to  the  only  wise  God,  the  unhappy  beings  who 
practiced  sorceries,  enchantments,  and  witchcraft, 
were  to  be  put  to  death.  Upon  tile  same  principle, 
blasphemers,  sabbath-breakers,  false  prophets,  were 
to  suffer  the  last  punishment  of  the  law.  The  holiness 
of  God,  as  the  author  of  the  Hebrew  law,  was  dis- 
played in  the  statutes  enacted  against  every  species  of 
mipurity.  The  adulterer  and  adulteress^  were  con- 
demned to  a  public  and  ignominious  execution ;  and 
forcible  violation,    with  every  species  of  incestuous 

Sollution,  and  unnatural  crime,  were  punished  with 
eath.  Since  universal  experience  proves  that  filial 
disobedience  and  ingratitude  are  connected  with  the 
violation  of  every  law,  both  human  and  divine,  the 
Mosaic  code  declared,  that  every  one  who  cursed  his 
father  and  mother,  and  every  son  who  was  clearly  con- 
victed of  systematic  rebellion  against  parental  author, 
ity,  should  forfeit  his  life  as  the  punishment  of  his. 
crime.  Murder,  as  evincing  the  highest  degree  of  hu- 
man depravity,  was  justly  visited  with  the  capital 
vengeance  of  the  law. 

What  were  the  cities  of  refuge  ? 

While  the  deliberate  murderer  could  not  escape 
from  his  doom,  asylums  were  provided  for  those  who 
had  committed  manslaughter.  Six  cities  of  refuge, 
three  on  each  side  of  Jordan,  and  so  situated  as  to 
render  them  easily  accessible.  Were  set  apart  for  the 
reception 'Of  the  unfortunate  manslayer,  who  was  to 
continue  in  the  place  of  security  until  the  death  of  the 
officiating  high-priest,  when  the  desire  of  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  for  vengeance  may  be  supposed  to 
have  subsided.  Upon  this  law,  Montesquieu  nas  justly 
observed,  ^^This  was  perfectly  wise;  the  man  who 
unvoluntarily  killed  another,  was  innocent,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  be  taken  away  from  before  the  eyes  of  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased.  Moses  therefore  appornXj^^ 
an  asylum  for  such  unfortunate  persons ;  gtea\.  ct\- 
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minals  deserved  not  a  place  of  safety^  and  they  had 
none ;  the  criminals  who  would  resort  to  the  temple 
from  aU  parts  might  disturb  divine  service ;  if  persons 
who  had  committed  manslaughter^  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  country^  as  was  customary  among  the 
Greeks,  they  had  reason  to  fear  that  they  might  wor- 
ship strange  gods^  All  these  considerations  made 
them  establish  cities  of  refuge,  where  they  might  re- 
main until  the  death  of  the  high-priest." 

Were  any  other  offences  visited  with  the  punishment 
of  death? 

The  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  upon  the  man 
who  was  found  guilty  of  attempting  to  reduce  a  fellcw- 
oiti^en  to  slavery ;  and  also  upon  Uiose  who  were  con- 
victed, of  presumptuous  disobedience  to  the  decision  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  who  presided  in  the  court  which 
gave  judgment  on  the  last  appeal. 

Were  injuries  affecting  property  punished  in  the  Mo- 
sale  law  by  deaih  ? 

While  all  the  crimes  which  have  been  mentioned 
were  capital,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  in 
the  Mosaic  institutes,  that  no  injury  affecting  property 
was  punished  by  death.  Restitution  or  a  fine  was  im- 
posea.  or  if  the  criminal  was  unable  to  repair  the  in- 
jury he  had  inflicted,  he  was  sold  as  a  slave^  in  the 
Jewish  nation,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Sabbatic  year^ 
when  his  liberation  took  place. 

What  was  the  condition  of  slaves  among  the  Jews  ? 

The  condition  of  slaves  among  the  Jews  may  be 
most  advantageously  contrasted,  not  only  with  their 
degradation  and  misery  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, but  with  the  state  of  those  miserable  beings  who^ 
by  men,  falsely  called  Christians,  have  been  torn  from 
their  homes,  and  rendered  the  victims  of  the  most 
atrocious  cruelties  and  the  most  abominable  crimes. 
Whether  the  slaves  were  Hebrews  or  foreigners  the 
injunction  was  applicable,  '^  Whosoever  smiteth  a  man, 
so  that  he  die,  snail  be  siurely  put  to  death."  Not 
only  was  the  chastity  of  female  slaves  guarded  by  the 
strictest  regulations,  but  if  an  injury  w^re  inflicted 
upon  the  person  of  a  slave,  even  to  the  loss  of  a  single 
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toothy  his  freedom  was  instantly  to  be  given  to  him  as 
a  recompense.  Kindness  and  liberality  to  slaves  were 
enforced  by  the  striking  and  affecting  aimeal,  ''Of 
that  wherewith  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee 
thou  shalt  give  unto  him.  And  thou  shalt  remember 
that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed  thee." 

How  was  justice  administered  among  the  andent  IS" 

raelites  ? 

The  administration  ofjustice  among  the  Israelites 
was  most  impartial.  "  The  trials  were  public^  in  the 
gates  of  the  city ;  their  judges,  the  elders  and  Levites, 
were  taken  from  the  general  mass  of  citizens;  and 
therefore  like  them  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  parties,  the  credit  of  the  wit. 
nesses^  and  every  circumstance  which  ought  to  be  oon. 
sidered  in  determining  the  crime^  and  estimatii^^  the 
punishment.  No  torture  before  conviction,  no  cruelty 
after  it,  was  permitted  by  the  Mosaic  code ;  tl^  law 
limited  the  number  of  stripes  which  might  be  inflicted 
upon  a  criminal.  It  yarded  innocence  against  tl^ 
insidious  attacks  of  fuse  accusers,  by  directing  that 
no  man  should  be  capitally  convicted^  except  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  two  unimpeachable  witnesses^ 
as  well  as  by  inflicting  on  the  witnesses  convicted 
of  falsehood  whatever  punishment  or  loss  his  testi- 
mony, if  credited,  woula  have  brought  down  upon  the 
imjocent." 

How  was  landed  property  distributed  among  the  Is- 
raelites? 

The  distribution  of  landed  property  among  the  He- 
brews was  admirably  arranged  by  their  law.  When 
it  was  found  that,  exclusive  of  the  Levites,  there  were 
six  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  conffreffation^  God 
said  to  Moses,  ''  Unto  these  the  land  snail  be  divided 
for  an  inheritance  according  to  the  number  of  names. 
To  many  thou  shalt  give  the  more  inheritance^  and  to 
flew  thou  shalt  give  the  less  inheritance:  to  every 
one  shall  his  inheritance  be  given  according  to  those 
that  were  numbered  of  him.  Notwithstanding,  the 
land  shall  be  divided  by  lot :  according  to  the  names  of 
the  tribes  of  their  fathers  shall  they  inherit"    Thus 
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from  six  to  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  it  has  been  as- 
certained, were  distributed  to  each  person  who  held  his 
possessions,  independent  of  all  temporal  superiors,  by 
the  direct  authority  of  God.  These  possessions  were 
never  to  be  alienated.  "  The  land  shall  not  be  sold 
for  ever :  for  the  land  is  'mine  saith  the  Lord ;  for  ye 
are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  me."  Although  these 
lands  might  be  mortgaged  in  debt,  yet  the  incum- 
brance could  be  only  temporary,  because  at  every  year 
of  jubilee,  they  reverted  to  the  original  proprietors. 
This  law,  however,  did  not  extend  to  houses  in  cities  ; 
which,  if  not  redeemed  within  one  year  after  they 
were  sold,  were  alienated  for  ever.  The  distribution 
of  land  was  to  the  several  tribes  according  to  their 
families ;  so  that  each  tribe  was  settled  in  the  same 
distHct,  and  each  family  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
In  this  distribution  those  persons  appear  to  have  pre- 
sided, who  are  called  the  princes  of  tne  tribes. of  tneir 
fathers,  who  seem  to  have  regulated  the  affairs  of  their 
particular  tribes,  and  thus  to  have  subordinately  con- 
ducted the  administration  of  the  Hebrew  government. 
For  though  all  the  Israelites  were  equs&j  free,  yet 
there  was  among  them  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  consist- 
ing of  these  princes,  of  the  heads  of  thousands,  rulers 
of  thousands,  of  hundreds,  of  fifties,  of  tens,  who 
were  not  only  intrusted  with  military  command,  but 
who  were  also  civil  judges  in  lesser  causes.  It  must 
not  be  omitted  that  the  estates  of  the  people  were  held 
upon  the  tenure  of  military  service,  so  that  the  whole 
population  could  be  called  forth  for  the  defence  of  their 
country. 

Advert  to  some  other  regulations  relative  to  property 
enjoined  in  the  law  o/Mdses. 

In  the  arrangements  ordained  to  Moses  relative  to 
property,  all  usury  was  positively  forbidden ;  and  no 
interest  was  allowed  upon  money  lent  to  an  Israelite ; 
and  pecuniary  transactions  were  permitted  to  be  advan- 
tageous, only  with  foreigners.  When  a  Hebrew  was 
in  distress  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  pledge  his 

Eroperty,  not  only  was  raiment  to  oe  restored  at  night, 
ut  it  was  ordained, ''  When  thou  dost  lend  thy  bro- 
ther any  things  thou  shalt  not  go  into  his  house  to 
Ibtch  his  pledge.    Thou  shalt  stand  abroad,  and  the 
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man  to  whom  thou  dost  lend  shall  bring  out  the 
pledge  abroad  unto  thee."  The  hire  of  the  labourer 
was  secured  in  the  same  spirit  of  benevolence ;  cha- 
rity was  enjoined  to  the  stranger  who  might  dwell  in 
the  land;  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  were  to  Be 
respected  and  relieved ;  old  age  was  to  be  reverenced; 
bodily  failings^  such  as  blindness  and  deafiiess^  were 
to  be  compassionated ;  and  with  respect  to  the  poor 
and  necessitous^  the  divine  legislator  said^  '^I  com- 
mand thee^  sayings  Thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide 
unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor,  ana  to  thy  needy,  in  thy 
land." 

What  provision  was  made  for  the  Levites  by  the  law 
of  Moses  ? 

The  Levites  had  no  territory  appointed  to  them  in 
the  cUstribution  of  land.  They  were  expressly  de- 
voted to  the  communication  of  religious  and  moral  in- 
structionHo  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
performance  of  the  ceremonies  of  religion.  Forty- 
eight  cities  however,  distributed  through  the  country 
were  given  to  them;  a  tithe  was  regularly  paid  to 
them ;  and  bein^  exclusivelv  possessed  of  the  high- 
priesthood,  associated  with  the  supreme  court  of  judi. 
cature  and  with  the  inferior  tribunals  of  the  cities, 
they  must  have  acquired  a  great  and  salutary  influ- 
ence  upon  the  people. 

Give,  in  the  words  of  a  learned  and  eloquent  author, 
a  brief  compendium  of  the  Hebrew  constitution, 

A  learned  and  eloquent  author  has  given  the  follow- 
ing excellent  compendium  of  the  Hebrew  constitution, 
exhibited  in  the  law  of  Moses.  ''  It  provided  for  the 
settlement  of  six  hundred  thousand  n-eeholders  with 
independent  properties,  derived  not  from  any  human 
superior,  but  held  in  fee  from  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Jewish  state,  even  God  himself.  His  distribution  of 
property  was  gjuarded  by  preventing  the  accumulation 
of  debt ;  and  if  alienated  for  a  time,  securing  its  re- 
version to  the  family  of  the  original  proprietor  at  re- 
fular  periods.  The  distribution  of  this  body  of  free- 
olders  through  the  land  by  their  tribes  and  families, 
forms  an  additional  provision  for  their  union  and  hap- 
piness.   They  are  employed  in  agriculture,  attached 
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to  domestic  life^  estranged  from  war^  but  bound  to 
assemble  for  their  county's  defence^  and  thus  forming 
a  secure  barrier  agidnst  hostile  violence  or  insidious 
ambition.  They  are  governed  by  a  nobility,  by  ma- 
gistrates and  elders^  possessing  properties  suited  to 
Uieir  several  ranks^  respected  for  then*  patriarchal  de- 
scent,  uniting  in  their  persons  civil  aud  military  au- 
thority by  an  hereditary  rights  which  precluded  jea- 
lousy and  discord.  The  whole  tribe  of  Levi  is  set 
apart  to  attend  to  the  religious  and  moral  instruction 
of  the  nation,  for  which  Uiey  have  the  fullest  leisure, 
and  to  which  they  are  bound,  by  the  strongest  inte- 
rests, dispersed  over  the  whole,  and  forming  a  cement 
and  bond  of  union  between  the  remaining  tribes.  In 
this  domestic  and  family  government  as  it  has  been 
justly  termed,  population  is  encouraged ;  freedom  se- 
cured ;  agriculture  and  residence  in  the  country,  and 
b^  consequence,  purity  and  simplicity  of  manners  pro- 
vided for;  domestic  virtue,  reverence  to  the  aged, 
kindness  to  the  stranger,  bounty  to  the  fatherless  and 
widow,  justice  to  all,  are  inculcated  in  the  most  forci- 
ble manner,  and  with  the  most  awful  sanctions,  even  the 
favour  or  the  displeasure  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  who  is 
the  immediate  sovereign  under  whom  this  government 
is  exercised,  by  whom  its  laws  are  formed,  from  whom 
all  property  is  held,  to  whose  powerful  interposition 
the  nation  owed  its  settlement,  and  on  whose  protec- 
tion it  depended  for  its  continuance.  All  the  blessings, 
therefore,  which  the  Jew  enjoyed  under  this  constitu- 
tion, and  by  this  government,  ought  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  animating  his  piety  and  gratitude  to  God, 
and  enlarging  his  benevolence  to  man.  Is  not  such  a 
scheme  of  government  worthy  of  the  cUvine  Author  to 
whom  it  is  ascribed  ?  and  does  not  its  establishment 
at  so  early  a  period,  and  amongst  a  people  so  appa- 
rently incapable  of  inventing  it  as  the  Jews,  strongly 
attest  its  heavenly  original  ?  ' 
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SECTION  IX. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  MOSAIC 

DISPENSATION. 

WHAT  arrange/menu  were  made  by  the  Mosaic  law 
for  diviiie  worship  ? 

The  arrangements  of  Mosei  for  the  proper  worship 
of  Grod^  so  important  to  the  Hebrews^  not  only  to  dis- 
tingiiish  them  from  every  other  nation^  but  to  typify 
the  mediatorial  sacrifice  of  the  Messiah^  were  declared 
with  the  most  accurate  precision^  and  immediately  car- 
ried into  effect  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  The  Ta- 
bernacle^ a  structure  forty-five  feet  long^  fifteen  wide^ 
and  fift^n  high^  was  fabricated^  and  was  adorned 
with  all  the  ingenuity  and  magnificence  which  could 
be  furnished  by  the  Israelites.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts ;  firsts  the  Holy  Place^  in  which  stood  the 
table  of  shew-bread^  the  altar  of  incense^  and  the 
golden  candlestick.  The  second  was  the  Holy  of 
Holies^  containing  the  sacred  ark^  in  which  were  de. 
posited  the'  two  tables  of  stone  on  which  the  law  was 
mscribed^  and  Aaron's  rod  which  budded. 

Describe  the  sacerdotal  orders  established  among  the 
Israelites, 

To  perform  the  rites  and  to  maintain  the  principles 
of  religion^  various  orders  of  men  were  established.  I. 
The  Levites^  divided  into  twenty-four  classes^  some  of 
them  the  judges  of  the  country  in  the  law^  others  at- 
tended the  priests  in  the  ministrations  of  the  sanctu- 
ary^ others  performed  the  musical  part  of  the  worship 
of  God^  others  superintended  the  sacred  treasures^  and 
others  were  door-keepers  to  maintain  a  watch^  first  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle^  and  afterwards  at  the  gates 
of  the  temple.  The  Levites^  as  will  presently  be  seen^ 
were  afterwards  distributed  through  the  whole  coun- 
try of  the  Israelites ;  forty-eight  cities  were  assigned 
to  them  for  their  residence ;  and  a  tithe  of  amcultu- 
ral  produce  was  devoted  to  their  support.  The  Le- 
viteswere  subordinate  to,  II.  The  Priests^  who  were 
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exclusively  taken  from   the  family  of  Aaron^  who 
served  the  altar^  prepared  the  victims^  offered  the  sa- 
crifices^ maintained  ^e  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  of 
bumt-ofierinffs^  made  and  changed  the  shew-bread^ 
and  presented  the  incense.    In  times  of  peace^  they 
were  judges  of  controversies  and  interpreters  of  the 
law ;  and  in  times  of  war^  they  carried  the  ark^  they 
sounded  the  trum^ets^  and  encouraged  the  army  to  the 
battle.    Of  the  priests  there  were  twenty-four  classes^ 
and  each  class  was  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
president^  who  determined  which  of  the  sacerdotal  fa- 
milies under  his  controul  were  to  offer  the  daily  sacri- 
fices.     When,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity^  only 
four  classes  of  the  priests  returned  to  Jerusalem^  these 
were  divided  into  twenty-four  classes^  to  correspond 
with  the  original  number.    The  greatest  possible  care 
was  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  sacerdotal 
blood ;  the  genealogies  of  the  priests  were  preserved 
in  the  public  registers^  to  prove  their  descent  from  the 
family  of  Aaron ;  and  it  was  a  decision  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal^  that  bodily  defect  excluded  from 
the  service  of  tne  altar.    They  were  distinguished  by 
an  appropriate  dress;  they  were   exempted  from  all 
secumr  labours ;  and  their  revenues^  arising  from  the 
appropriation  of  parts  of  the  sacrifices  to  their  use^ 
and  die  redemption  of  the  first-born  of  man  and  beast^ 
who  were  legally  devoted  to  God,   were  sufficient, 
though  not  to  ennch  them,  yet  to  preserve  them  from 
necessity.     ^^Thus,"  says  a  modern  writer,   and  it 
would  be  well,  both  for  the  interests  of  society  and  re- 
li^on,  if  his  language  were  applicable  to  Uie  Christian 
mmistry  now,  "  their  political  influence,  arising  from 
their  sacred  station,  as  well  as  from  their  superior 
learning  and  information,  was  checked,  by  rendering 
them  dg;)endant  on  the  people  for  their  daily  bread. 
As  the  Levites  were  subordmate  to  the  priests,  so  the 
priests  were  subordinate  to.  III.  The  High-Priest, 
to  whom  was  committed  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
entering  into  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  who  possessed  the 
supreme  direction  of  sacred  things ;  who  was  the  finid 
aroiter  of  all  controversies ;  and  who,  therefore,  ex- 
ercised very  considerable  authority  and  power.    His 
.  inauguration  in  his  office,  was  performed  with  consi- 
.  deraole  magnificence ;  he  was  anointed  with  the  holy 
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oil^  and  was  solemnly  arrayed  in  the  dress  wluch  be- 
longed  to  his  station.  That  dress  consisted^  besides 
the  ffannents  which  were  common  to  the  other  priests^ 
of  the  robe  of  the  ephod^  made  of  blue  wool^  on  the 
•hem  of  which  were  placed  seventy-two  ^Iden  bells^ 
separated  from  each  other  by  as  many  artificial  pome- 
granates—of the  ephod  itself^  which  was  a  garment 
of  fine  twisted  linen^  wrought  with  gold  and  purple^ 
to  each  of  the  shoulder-straps  of  which  was  fastened 
a  precious  stone  on  which  were  enn-ayen  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes  pf  Israel—- of  the  breast-plate  of 
judgment,  composed  of  cloth  doubled^  upon  which 
were  set  twelve  precious  stones,  with  the  names  of 
the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  and  the  words  Urim  and 
Thummim,  siniifying  ^^ lights"  and  '^perfections," 
whose  use  and  nature  were  too  mysterious  now  to  be 
explained— ^nd  of  the  plate  of  ffold  on  the  forehead, 
on  which  was  engraven  two  Hebrew  words^  signify- 
ing, '^  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  and  which,  called  a 
crown,  was  fastened  to  the  tiara  or  turban  of  the  Hieh- 
Priest  with  a  blue  ribband.  There  can  be  no  doubt  u&at 
the  High-Priest  was  a  type  of  the  "  great  AposUe  and 
High-Priest  of  our  profession,"  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
''the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,"  who 
*'ever  liveth  to  make  intercession,"  and  who,  from  the 
throne  of  his  mediatorial  glory,  (Uspenses  infinite,  in- 
estimable, and  everlasting  blessings  upon  the  millions 
of  his  redeemed. 

What  were  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  ? 

The  SACRIFICES  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  were  of 
two  kinds.  I.  Sacrifices  of  blood,  which  have  been 
accurately  defined  by  a  great  writer  already  quoted  to 
be  "  the  infliction  of  death  on  a  living  creature,  gene- 
rally by  the  efiusion  of  its  blood,  in  the  way  of  reli- 
gious worship ;  and  the  presenting  of  this  act  to  God, 
as  a  supplication  for  the  pardon  of  on,  and  as  a  sup- 
posed mean  or  compensation  for  the  insult  or  injury 
ofiered  by  sin  to  his  majesty  and  government."  This 
definition,  which  every  attentive  reader  of  the  Old 
Testament  will  consider  to  be  scripturally  correct,  di- 
rectly conducts  to  t^e  conclusion,  that  these  sacrifices, 
having  in  themselves  no  moral  efficacy,  "for  it  is  not 
pOBsiUe  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should 
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taJke  away  sax"  were  intended^  as  their  greats  their 
instruetir^^  and  merciful  dedgn^  to  be  symholical  of  the 

INVALUABLE  ATONING  SACRIFICE   OF   THE    LAMB 

THAT  WAS  SLAIN,  90  that  ike  blood' which  was  thus 
shed  upon  the  ancient  altars  of  Jewish  worship,  was  ty^ 
pioal  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
'^  which  deanseth  from  all  sin." 

The  animals  which  were  sacrificed  were  always 
free  from  every  blemish ;  before  the  building  of  the 
temple^  they  were  offered  up  at  the  door  of  the  Taber. 
uacfe ;  but  after  the  completion  of  that  sacred  ediiioe 
it  was  illegal  to  present  tnem  in  any  otiber  place.  The 
Immt^fferings,  or  sacrifices  by  fire,  were  either  free~ 
will^qffierings,  wholly  devoted  to  God  according  to 
the  primitive  patriarchal  usage— or  pea^ce-qfferings,  in 
token  of  reconciliation  between  God  and  man,  present- 
ed either  for  the  obtaining  of  mercy,  or  in  thanksgiving 
for  blessings  received— or  sin-offerings,  presented  for 
the  expiation  of  offences  committed  against  God^  and 
without  which,  the  infliction  of  his  vengeance  was  to 
be  apprehended.  Trespass-offerings,  appear  not  to 
have  materially  differed  from  sin-offerings.  The 
PERPETUAL  SACRIFICES,  were — The  daily  sacrifices, 
of  a  lamb  offered  every  morning,  and  another  every 
evening — ^the  weekly  sacrifices,  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  dauy  sacrifices,  and  offered  every  Sabbath  in  ad- 
dition to  them — ^the  monthly  sacrifices,  on  every  new 
moon,  consisting  of  two  young  bullocks,  one  ram, 
seven  lambs  of  a  year  old,  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering,  and 
a  bread  and  a  drink  offering — and  the  yearly  sacrifices, 
the  Paschal  Lamb  at  the  Passover,  which  was  the  be- 
^oning  of  the  ecclesiastical  year — on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, or  day  of  first-fruits— on  the  new  moon  or  first 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  which  was  the  lieginning  of 
tJie  civil  year — and  on  the  day  of  annual  expiation. 

II.  There  were  also  sacrifices  without  blood,  consist- 
ing of  meal,  bread,  ears  of  com,  parched  grain,  with 
oil  and  frankincense  prepared  according  to  the  law. 

To  these  offerings,  drinJcmofferings  were  added,  which 
consisted  of  wine,  partly  poured  upon  the  sacrifice, 
and  partly  drunk  by  the  officiating  priests.  There 
were  also  other  ordinary  offerings — the  Shew-Bread, 
consisting  of  twelve  loaves,  placed  hot  every  Sabbath 
dsjr  upon  the  goldexi  table  in  the  sanctuary,  when  the 
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Stale  ones  of  the  previous  week  were  remoyed—^nd 
Incense,  from  fragrant  spices^  offered  morning  and 
evening  upon  the  altar  of  gold  by  the  officiating  prietty 
and  also  presented  on  the  f^reat  day  of  expiation  by 
the  higlupriest  himself,  while  the  whole  congregation 
without  tiie  Holy  Place,  silently  poured  forth  their 
prayers. 

What  were  ^  Sacred  Seaewie  enjoined  by  the  law  Y 

The  SAORBD  SEASONS  enjoined  by  the  law  were,  the 
Sabbath,  the  Passover,  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Sabbatic  Year,  and  the  Year 
of  Jubilee. 

What  was  the  Sabbath  ? 

The  Sabbath  was  originally  instituted  tp  commemo^ 
rate  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  was  to  be  held  sa- 
cred as  a  day  of  rest  for  man  and  beast  On  this  day 
the  Israelites  were  solenmly  to  abstain  from  every  de- 
scription of  employment,  works  of  mercy  alone  ex- 
cepted; and  it  commenced  on  the  sunset  of  our  Friday, 
and  closed  at  the  same  period  on  Saturday. 

What  woe  the  PkesoDer  f 

The  nature  of  the  Passover,  has  already  been  de. 
scribed  in  the  account  of  its  institution.  It  was  also 
called  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  j  it  was  beyond  all 

Question  a  sacrifice ;  and  were  it  not  the  province  of  the 
iieologian,  rather  than  of  the  historian,  to  re<nte  them, 
some  most  interesting  points  of  coincidence  might  be 
presented  to  the  reader,  between  the  offering  of  the 
Paschal  Lamb,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  Grod. 

What  was  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  ? 

The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  called  also  the  feaet  of  weeks 
and  the  feast  of  harvest,  derived  its  Greek  name  firom 
its  occurring  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  first  day  of 
of  unleavened  bread.  On  this  occasion  the  Israelites 
offered  theix  thanksgivings  for  the  bounties  of  harvest^ 
and  presented  the  first-fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest  in 
bread  baked  of  the  new  com— a  typical  representation 
of  the  character  of  Christ  who,  by  his  resurrection,  thus 
became  ^^  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slfipt ;"  and  wk^ 
has  thus  afforded  a  pledge  of  the  gathem^  ink  ^  ^^ 
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great  hanrest^  when  the  last  trumpet  shall  be  blown^ 
and  the  divine  power  shall  be  glorified  in  the  reani- 
mation  of  the  slumbering  dead.  According  also  to 
some  distinguished  writers^  the  Pentecost  was  symbol- 
ical of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Apo8« 
tles^  and  the  first-fruits  of  the  Christian  Church. 

What  was  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ? 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  continued  for  a  weA  like 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost^  and  commemorated  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  Israelites  in  tents  in  the  wUdemess.  On 
this  festival^  the  people  lived  in  tents  or  booths^  which 
were  anciently  pitched  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses ; 
various  extraordinary  sacrifices  were  offered  accord, 
ing  to  the  law;  every  man  carried  in  his  hands 
branches  of  the  palm^  the  citron,  or  the  myrtle  tree ; 
and  the  exclamation  from  the  multitude  ascended  to 
heaven,  "  Hosanna !  save  I  beseech  thee  \"  in  which 
impressive  words  they  invoked  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
sian.  Thus  it  was,  that  Christ  was  conducted  by  the 
believing  Jews  into  Jerusalem,  while  they  expressed 
their  exultation  and  joy  in  having  discovered  tne  pro- 
mised Messiah,  by  singing,  "  Hosanna !  Blessed  is  he 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord !" 

What  was  the  Sabbatic  Year  ? 

The  Sabbatic  Year  occurred  every  seventh  year,  and 
was  the  ^^  Sabbath  of  the  soil,"  during  which  the 
ground  was  suffered  to  lie  fallow,  and  its  spontaneous 
produce  was  given  to  the  servants,  to  strangers,  or  to 
the  cattle.  On  this  year  also,  there  was  a  release 
from  personal  slavery,  and  the  oppression  of  debt  was 
taken  away. 

What  was  the  Year  of  Jubilee  ? 

The  Year  of  Jubilee,  was  held  on  every  seventh 
Sabbatic  year,  that  is  on  every  fiftieth  current  year. 
On  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Tisri,  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  throughout  the  land  proclaimed  the  com- 
mencement of  this  great  festival ;  then  the  captives 
were  released;  then  debts  were  cancelled;  then  es- 
tates which  had  been  sold  reverted  to  their  original 
proprietora;  and  then  too  the  land  had  rest  from  cuk 
tlvation.    What  was  the  year  of  Jubilee  but  the  typi- 
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cal  representation  of  the  sera  of  the  gospel^  when  the 
detestable.  y<^  of  Satan  was  broken  U)r  ey«r»wheii 
the  illustrious  Messiah  proclaimed  ^^  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tives and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bounds" — and  when  an  immmerable  multitude^  who 
had  forfeited  their  heavenly  inheritance  by  their  guilt, 
were  triumphantly  and  gratuitously  restored  to  its 
possession,  amidst  the  acclamation  of  anffelic  hosts, 
and  to  the  transcendent  manifestation  of  the  glory  of 
God? 

Name  a  remarkable  circumstance  which  accompanied 
the  Sabbatic  Year  and  the  Year  of  Jubilee  f 

There  was  one  remarkable  circumstance,  which  uti- 
der  the  Theocracy,  accompanied  both  the  Sabbatic 
Year  and  the  Year  of  Jubilee  ;  the  ground  providen- 
tially, and  by  superabundant  fertility,  brouffht  forth 
sufBlcient  on  the  preceding,  for  the  wants  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Th&  was  therefore  a  standing  miracle, 
and  as  Mr.  Home  has  justly  said>  "  affords  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  divine  legation  of  Moses."  With  him  we 
quote  the  exclamation  of  a  distinguished  commentator 
on  the  Pentateuch.  ^^How  incredible  is  it^  that  any 
legislator  would  have  ventured  to  propose  such  a  law 
as  this,  except  in  consequence  of  the  fullest  conviction, 
on  both  sides,  that  a  peculiar  providence  would  con- 
stantly facilitate  its  execution  !  When  this  law  there- 
fore was  proposed  and  received,  such  a  conviction 
must  have  existed,  in  both  the  Jewish  legislator,  and 
the  Jewish  people.     Since  then,  nothing  could  have 

Eroduced  this  conviction,  but  the  experience  or  the 
elief  of  some  such  miraculous  interposition,  as  the 
history  of  the  Pentateuch  details,  the  very  existence  of 
this  law  is  a  standing  monument,  that  when  it  was 
given,  the  Mosaic  miracles  were  fully  believed.  Now 
this  law  was  coeval  with  the  witnesses  themselves. 
If  then  the  facts  were  so  plain  and  public,  that  those 
who  witnessed  them,  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  their 
existence  or  miraculous  nature,  the  reality  of  the  Mo- 
saic miracles  is  clear  and  undeniable." 

Such  then  were  the  institutions  of  Moses,  and  such 
was  their  uniform  connexion  with  the  great  design  of 
God  from  the  first  revelation  of  his  wilf— the  prepara- 
tion for  the  advent  and  mediation  of  his  Son.    As  the 
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bud  gives  the  promise  of  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  the 
flower^  so  the  dispensation  of  Moses  was  predictire  of 
the  ftill  expansion  of  divine  mercy  when  the  lowly 
babe  of  Bethlehem  was  bom.  Like  the  twilight^ 
vdiich  afterwards^  in  connexion  with  the  inspiration  of 
evangelic  prophets^  grew  into  the  brilliance  of  a  beau- 
tiful mormnff^  it  was  the  pledge  of  the  radiant  rising 
of  the  Sun  of  Riffhteousness^  to  disperse  the  shadows 
of  darkness  whicn  had  gathered  over  a  gloomy  worlds 
and  to  constitute^  by  the  perpetual  communication  of 
its  splendour^  the  glories  of  an  everlasting  day. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM  TBB  OrVINO  OP  THB  ULW  TO  TAB   DEATH   OF 

MOSES. 

SECTION  I. 

THE  ISRAELITES  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

DID  the  Israelites,  tohOe  Moses  was  receiving  the  law 
from  God,  and  afterwards,  exemplify  the  dispositions 
of  grcUitude  and  piety  ? 

While  Moses  was  on  the  summit  of  the  mounts 
and  in  immediate  intercourse  with  God^  the  Israelites 
had  displayed  both  their  impiety  and  ingratitude^  by 
the  erection  of  the  golden  calf  to  which  they  paid 
idolatrous  homage^  and  they  continued  with  but  few 
intermissions  to  develop  their  inconstancy  and  depra* 
vity. 

Whidi  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  justly  and  awfully 
punished  ty  God  ? 

Eight  days  after  the  dedication  of  the  Ta- 
bemacle^  and  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons  by  divine  appointment  to  the  priesthood^  an 
event  occurred^  which  at  once  insultea  the  majesty^ 
and  excited  the  indignation^  of  God.  Nadab  and 
Abihu^  the  sons  of  Aaron^  in  direct  disobedience  to 
the  commandment  of  God^  presumed  to  bum  incense 
with  strange  fire  before  the  altar.  They  were  imme- 
diately  consumed  in  the  holy  place  thej  had  pollutedy 
and  their  bodies  were  committed  with  ignominy  to  the 
grave.  The  sin  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  appears  to  have 
consisted  in  their  entering  into  tne  Tabemacle  under 
the  influence  of  intoxication,  in  conseauence  of  which 
thsy  had  neglected  to  take  the  sacred  nre  in  their  oen. 

f5 
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sers.  This  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  wri- 
ters^ but  it  seems  almost  certain  from  the  command 
which  was  immediately  ^yen  to  Aaron  and  the  priests^ 
totally  to  abstain  from  mebriating  liquor  when  they 
entered  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  But 
this  terrible  demonstration  of  the  holiness  and  iustice 
of  God^  did  not  deter  the  children  of  Israel  from 
shameful  and  impious  rebellion ;  and  their  subsequent 
history^  until  their  arrival  in  Canaan^  is  filled  with 
the  record  of  their  crimes. 

What  occurrence  took  place  at  Taberah,  and  what 
new  arrangement  was  mtpie  for  the  administration  of 
justice  ? 

At  Taberah  the  people  rebelled,  probably  on  account 
of  the  length  of  their  march  from  tne  wilderness  of  Si- 
nai; the  cuvine  wrath  was  displayed  in  a  fire  that  was 
kindled  in  the  extremities  of  the  camp,  and  the  effectual 
Intercession  of  Moses  was  required  before  the  threaten- 
ing desolation  ceased.    Agam  murmuring  and  sedition 
prevailed ;  and  Moses,  discovering  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  arrangement  he  had  made  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Jethro  to  diminish  his  arduous  labours,  the 
seditious  spirit  of  the  people  rendered  some  fiu'ther 
assistance  necessary,  implored  the  direction  of  God ; 
his  prayer  was  heard,  the  divine  mandate  was  issued, 
seventy  elders  were  collected  u^on  whom  a  prc^hetic 
influence  descended,  and  they  immediately  proved  of 
the  most  essential  service  to  the  harassed  and  care- 
worn legislator.    It  has  been  asserted  by  Jewish  and 
some  ouer  writers,  that  in  this  council  of  seventy  is 
to  be  found  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  Sanhedrim, 
which  from  this  time  existed  through  all  the  changes 
of  the  Jewish  government,  until  ailer  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.    This  opinion  is  totaUy 
destitute  of  foundation.    Not  one  word  is  discoverable 
relative  to  this  court,  from  the  time  of  Joshua  until 
Aat  of  the  Maccabees.     Althouj^h  some  very  eminent 
Christian   writers,   j^gantic   oriental   scholars,   have 
maintained  this  opimon,  their  arguments  do  not  appear 
to  be  conclusive.    Tradition,  upon  such  a  subject,  is 
miserable  authority.    The  office  of  the  elders  seems  to 
have  consisted  exclusively  in  the  assistance  of  Moses, 
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and  though  the^  are  mentioned  three  times  in  the  book 
of  Joshua^  their  functions  moet  probably  ceased  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan, 

Did  the  Israelites  continue  their  seditions  ? 

^  The  Israelites  embraced  every  opportunity  of  sedi^. 
tion.  They  became  disgusted  with  manna  and  longed 
again  for  the  diet  of  Egypt.  Tumultuously  they  de. 
manded  from  Moses  a  supply  of  fleshy  and  the  most 
dreadful  agitation  pervaded  the  camp.  Two  of  the 
elders  who  had  remained  with  the  people^  unintimida- 
ted  by  their  ra^e  and  fury^  boldly  i^vocated  the  cause 
of  God.  The  ract  of  their  undaunted  opposition  to  the 
sedition  was  soon  communicated  to  Moses ;  and  Joshua^ 
who  tiiought  that  their  conduct  was  an  unwarrantable 
assumption  of  authority  which  by  no  means  belonged 
to  them^  reconunended  that  they  should  instantly  be 
required  to  retire.  But  the  piety  and  heroism  of  Moaes 
elevated  him  above  all  selnsh  considerations ;  in  the 
true  spirit  of  his  elevated  office^  he  exclumed^  ^^  Would 
God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets^  and 
that  the  Lord  would  put  his  spirit  upon  them  t"  But 
neither  the  zeal  of  the  elders  nor  the  authority  of  Mo- 
ses could  quell  the  sedition  ;  the  multitude  continued 
to  clamour  for  flesh ;  the  grant  of  their  wishes  proved 
the  punishment  of  their  sin;  quails  again  came  in 
abundance ;  but  while  the  people  were  in  the  midst  of 
their  feasting^  a  dreadful  plague  was  sent  as  the  mes- 
senger of  the  wrath  of  Grod^  and  numbers  were  hurried 
to  the  grave.  The  place  where  this  circumstance  oc* 
curred^  received  the  expressive  name  of  Kebroth- 
Hattaavah^  "  the  graves  of  lust" 

What  deplorable  occurrence  took  place  among  the  rela~ 
lives  of  Moses  ? 

The  anxieties  of  Moses  were  not  excited  exclusively 
by  the  seditions  of  the  people ;  the  conduct  of  his  own 
relatives  aggravated  his  sorrows.  Miriam  his  sister^ 
who  had  no  doubt  acquired  considerable  influence  over 
her  own  sex  in  the  camp^  in  the  mean  and  frivolous 
spirit  of  female  jealousy  against  the  wife  of  Moses, 
vented  her  spite  in  calumnious  insinuations  against 
her  brother  and  the  object  of  her  disgust ;  and.M^QXk^ 
forgetting  the  dignity  of  his  sacerdotal  of&ce,  V^^ 
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afi^tkm  he  ought  to  display  to  his  brother,  and  the 
obedience  which  was  due  to  me  general  of  the  camp^ 
supported  his  sister  in  her  wicked^  selfish^  and  unna. 
turfu  proceedings.  Miriam  was  visited  by  the  judg- 
ment of  God ;  she  was  corered  with  the  loathsome 
symptoms  of  leprosv ;  but  the  affectionate  supplica- 
tion of  Moses  for  her  recovery  was  answered ;  and^ 
after  an  ignominious  seclusion  of  seven  days  from  the 
camp^  she  was  once  more  restored  to  the  assemblies 
of  the  people. 

What  w<u  the  conduct  of  the  spies  toho  were  sent  to 
(Main  accurate  information  of  the  state  of  Canaan  f 

Since  the  various  marches  of  the  Israelites  had  now 
brought  them  to  the  borders  of  Canaan^  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  its  capabilities  for  resisting  an  inva- 
sion, and  the  actual  state  of  the  nations  or  powers  it  con. 
tained.  Twelve  men,  one  from  each  tribe,  were  therefore 
selected,  and  were  intrusted  with  the  important  duty  of 
procuring  the  requisite  intelligence,  and  of  preparing 
the  way  for  the  anticipated  conquest  of  the  country. 
They  executed  their  commission,  and  returned  with 
their  report  To  show  the  amazing  fertility  of  the 
land,  they  brought  from  the  brook  jBshcol  a  cluster 
of  grapes,  so  large  and  heavy,  that  two  men  carried 
it  between  them  upon  a  staff.  The  congregation  as- 
sembled; the  spies  delivered  their  report;  they  ex- 
hibited before  all  the  people  the  specimen  of  fruitful- 
ness  they  had  brought;  they  declared  that  Canaan 
was  a  land  flowing  witii  muk  and  honey ;  but  they 

f^ave  an  intimidating  account  of  the  number  and  war- 
ike  resources  of  the  inhabitants ;  they  described  the 
gigantic  men,  the  children  of  Anak,  whose  stature, 
and  prowess  were  unequalled  amon^  mortals;  and 
they  recounted  the  formidable  and  mdependent  na- 
tions whose  immense  population  filled  the  cities  and 
covered  the  plains.  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh, 
with  noble  enthusiasm  and  courage,  confident  in  the 
protection  of  God  and  convinced  that  the  Israelites 
were  adequate  to  the  conquest,  exhorted  to  an  inune. 
diate  invasion,  and  predicted  a  certain  victory.  And 
Joshua  united  with  nis  companion  and  friend,  to  en- 
cotirage  the  hopes  and  the  valour  of  the  people,  and 
to  animate  them,  to  immediate,  vigorous,  and  sue- 
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cewful  exertion.  But  it  was  in  vain«  Ten  of  th» 
spies  exaffgerated  the  force  of  the  CanaaniteSj  and 
declared  wat  success  was  hopeless  affainst  the  terrible 
giants^  before  whom  they  asserted  that  ordinary  men 
would  fall  like  grasshoppers.  The  power^  the  pro- 
mises^ and  the  wonderM  mercies  of  God  were  forgot, 
ten;  the  thunders  of  Sinai  were  no  longer  remenu 
bered ;  confidence  and  hope  were  lost  in  oespondeney 
and  fear;  and  during  the  whole  ensuing  night,  the 
camp  of  die  Israelites  resounded  with  the  cries  <n  se. 
dition>  or  the  exclamations  of  despair.  Again  Caleb 
and  Joshua  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent  of  impioui 
unbelief^  but  they  were  threatened  with  personal  vio. 
lence^  and  their  lives  were  saved  only  by  the  sudden 
manifestation  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

What  was  the  doom  pronounced  upon  the  retneUi&ui 
Israelites  ? 

The  anffer  of  God  was  kindled;  the  awful  punish, 
ment  of  the  revocation  of  the  promise  was  about  to 
be  inflicted;  but  Moses  interceded  and  prevailed. 
Yet  the  miseriable  generation  who  had  thus  insulted 
the  covenant  of  God^  were  not  to  escape  their  merited 
doom ;  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  that  their  car- 
casses should  fall  in  the  wilderness ;  that  not  one  of 
them  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward^  except  Caleb 
and  Joshua,  shoidd  witness  the  conquest  of  the  Canaan* 
ites ;  and  as  a  pledge  of  the  inevitable  fulfilment  of 
the  awful  threatening,  the  ten  spies  whose  false  repre- 
sentations had  excited  the  murmurs  of  the  deluded 
people^  were  speedily  numbered  with  the  dead. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Israelites  on  this  melan^ 
choly  occasion  f 

When  the  Israelites  had  heard  their  doom,  a  bHnd 
fury  superseded  their  despair.  With  presumptuous 
rage,  they  seized  their  weapons^  they  rushed  from  the 
camp,  and  assailed  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
But  rage  was  not  repentance ;  they  had  gone  without 
their  God;  tiieir  self-willed  audaci^  rendered  them  an 
easy  prey  to  their  enemies,  and  they  sustained  a  bloody 
defeat.  It  was  in  vain  to  contend  with  the  Almighty^ 
and  in  the  wilderness  the  people  were  to  wsotdbst  ^si^^ 
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the  whole  guilty  generation  had  descended  to  the 
tomb.  Yet  they  were  not  forsaken  by  the  providence 
of  God.  The  pillar  of  a  cloud  and  of  fire  still  went 
before  them^  the  manna  descended  every  morning  to 
supply  their  returning  wants^  their  raiment  did  not 
decay^  nor  were  their  feet  disabled  by  their  frequent 
marches  over  arid  deserts;  but^  at  the  same  time^ 
whenever  they  again  relapsed  into  rebellion^  their 
chastisement  was  immediate^  their  punishment  fol- 
lowed so  closely  upon  their  crime^  that  their  disobe- 
dience could  neither  be  countenanced  by  the  number 
of  the  delinquents^  nor  flattered  by  the  hope  of  impu- 
nity. 

What  other  rebellion  broke  out  among  the  Israelitea  ? 

A  c  1471  "^  serious  rebellion  against  the  authority 
.  .  471.  ^£  Moses,  broke  out  in  the  camp.  Rorah, 
the  son  of  Jehar,  and  head  of  the  Rorites,  a  distin. 
guished  familv  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  with  Dathan, 
Abiram,  and  On,  who  were  men  of  rank  in  the  tribe 
of  Reuben,  desirous  of  annihilating  the  preeminence 
of  Moses  and  Aaron,  collected  two  hundred  and  fifty 
princes  of  the  assembly,  ^^  famous  in  the  congrega- 
tion, men  of  renown,"  and  conspired  for  the  sub- 
version of  the  authority  which  had  been  established 
by  God.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  disbelieve 
diat  tbe  design  of  Rorah  was  to  effect  the  deposition 
of  Aaron  Irom  the  high-priesthood,  and  to  elevate 
himself  in  his  place.  They  insolently  accused  Moses 
and  Aaron  of  boundless  ambition,  and  of  having 
placed  themselves  in  dignities  which  they  did  not  de- 
serve, and  which  they  had  no  right  to  assume.  Moses 
was  so  affected  by  the  extravagant  arrogance  of  the 
factious  accusation,  that  he  fell  upon  his  face,  and 
declared  that  on  the  morrow,  God,  by  some  signal  dis- 
pensation, would  show  whom  he  designed  to  sustain 
the  sacred  dignity  among  the  people.  Rnowing  that 
Dathan  and  Abiram  had  been  drawn  into  the  conspi- 
racy, Moses  privately  sent  for  them,  no  doubt  with  the 
benevolent  view  of  reclaiming  them  to  their  dutv,  by 
private  expostulation  and  ar^ment.  But  with  bitter 
scorn,  they  spumed  away  his  friendly  overtures,  wad 
determhwa  to  persist  in  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
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The  morrow  came ;  Korah^  with  his  two  hundred 
and  fiftj  adherents^  appeared  before  the  tabernacle^ 
each  with  his  censer  m  his  hand ;  an  immense  mul- 
titude followed  them^  no  doubt  to  abet  their  section  ; 
the  fflory  of  the  Lord  appeared ;  an  awful  voice  was 
heard^  "  Separate  yourselves  from  among  this  congre. 
gation^  that  I  may  consume  them  in  a  moment ;"  the 
people  retired  from  the  conspirators ;  Korah,  Dathan^ 
and  Abiram  disappeared  beneath  the  opening  ground^ 
and  their  deluded  tollowers  were  consumed  with  super- 
natural fire.  In  the  midst  of  wrath^  however^  Crod 
remembered  mercv;  the  children  of  the  rebels  were 
spared,  because  they  were  innocent  of  the  crime  of 
tneir  fathers ;  and^  in  a  subsequent  age^  we  find  that 
their  posterity  had  a  place  appointed  for  them  by 
David  in  the  temple^  where  tney  were  to  keep  the 
doors^  and  to  sing  the  praises  of  God. 

Did  tJ^  fate  of  Karah  and  hU  conwanioru  produce 
any  salutary  effect  upon  the  Israehtee  f 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  unhappy  Israelites^ 
had  they  taken  warning  from  the  fate  of  these  infatua. 
ted  conspirators.  But  no  sooner  had  the  spectators 
recoverea  from  their  consternation^  than  they  accused 
Moses  and  Aaron  with  the  murder  of  the  people. 
Again  the  mysterious  cloud  gathered  over  the  Taber- 
nacle^ and  Moses  perceived  that  a  dreadful  infliction 
of  the  divine  wratn  was  at  hand.  A  deadly  plague 
had  already  commenced  its  ravages^  and  though  Aa- 
ron  hastened  to  offer  an  atonement  for  the  guilty  peo- 

Sle^  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  of  them  were 
estroyed. 

How  was  the  sacerdotal  dignity  of  Aaron  confirmed  ? 

To  prevent  the  authority  and  dignity  of  Aaron  from 
being  again  factiously  disputed^  to  decide  for  ever  his 
sacerdotal  preeminence  among  his  brethren^  God  was 
pleased  to  perform  a  miracle^  whose  testimony  could 
not  be  eva^^^  and  which  was  calculated  to  perpetu- 
ate the  remembrance  of  the  crime  and  folly  of  the 
mutinous  people  to  the  latest  posterity.  Aaron  on 
the  one  hand^  and  the  head  of  every  tribe  on  the  other^ 
were  commanded  to  bring  each  an  almond  tfidi,  xv^mi 
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tajke  away  sin/'  were  intended^  as  their  greats  their 
iQ8tiuetiT€>  and  merciful  design,  to  be  symbolical  of  the 

INVALUABLE  ATONING  SACRIFICE   OF   THE    LaMB 

THAT  WAS  SLAIN,  80  that  the  bloodwhich  was  thus 
shed  upon  the  ancient  altars  of  Jewish  worship,  was  ty-- 
pical  of  ^  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  CM, 
'^  which  deanseth  from  all  sin." 

The  animals  which  were  sacrificed  were  always 
free  from  every  blemish ;  before  the  building  of  the 
temple^  they  were  offered  up  at  the  door  of  the  Taber- 
tiacle ;  but  after  the  completion  of  that  sacred  edifice 
it  was  illegal  to  present  them  in  any  ot^er  place.  The 
hurnt^fferings,  or  sacrifices  by  fire,  were  either  free- 
will-offerings,  wholly  devoted  to  God  according  to 
the  primitive  patriarchal  usage— -or  peace-qfferinys,  in 
token  of  reconciliation  between  God  and  man,  present- 
ed either  for  the  obtaining  of  mercy,  or  in  thanksgiving 
for  blessings  received — or  sin^fferings,  presented  for 
the  expiation  of  offences  committed  against  God^  and 
without  which,  the  infliction  of  his  vengeance  was  to 
be  apprehended.  Trespass^fferings,  appear  not  to 
have  materially  differed  from  sin-offerings.  The 
PERPETUAL  SACRIFICES,  Were — The  daily  sacrificea, 
of  a  lamb  offered  every  morning,  and  another  every 
evening — ^the  weekly  sacrifices,  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  dauy  sacrifices,  and  offered  every  Sabbath  in  ad- 
dition to  them — ^the  monthly  sacrifices,  on  every  new 
moon,  consisting  of  two  young  bullocks,  one  ram, 
seven  lambs  of  a  year  old,  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering,  and 
a  bread  and  a  drink  offering — and  the  yearly  sacrifices, 
the  Paschal  Lamb  at  the  Passover,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ecclesiastical  year — on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, or  day  of  first-fruits— on  the  new  moon  or  first 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  which  was  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  year— and  on  Uie  day  of  annual  expiation. 

II.  There  were  also  sacrifices  without  blood,  consist- 
ing of  meal,  bread,  ears  of  com,  parched  grain,  with 
oil  and  frankincense  prepared  according  to  the  law. 

To  these  offerings,  drink^fferings  were  added,  which 
consisted  of  wine,  partly  poured  upon  the  sacrifice, 
and  partly  drunk  by  the  officiating  priests.  There 
were  also  other  ordinary  offerings — ^the  Shew^Bread, 
consisting  of  twelve  loaves,  placed  hot  every  Sabbath 
dity  upon  the  golden  table  in  the  sanctuary,  when  the 
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Stale  ones  of  the  preTious  week  were  remored—- aiid 
Ineense,  from  fragrant  spices,  offered  morning  and 
evening  upon  the  altar  of  gold  by  the  officiating  priest, 
and  also  presented  on  the  freMt  day  of  expiation  by 
the  higlupriest  himself^  while  the  whole  congregation 
without  toe  Holy  Place,  silently  poured  forth  their 
prayers. 

What  were  the  Sacred  Seaeons  enjoined  by  the  law  Y 

The  SAOBED  8BAS0NS  ei\joined  by  the  law  were,  the 
Sabbath,  the  Passover,  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  the 
Feastof  Tabernacles,  the  Sabbatic  Year,  and  the  Year 
of  Jubilee. 

What  VHU  the  Sabbath  ? 

The  Sabbath  was  originally  instituted  to  commemo*- 
rate  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  was  to  be  held  sa» 
cred  as  a  day  of  rest  for  man  and  beast.  C>n  this  day 
the  Israelites  were  solemnly  to  abstaui  from  every  de» 
scription  of  employment,  works  of  mercy  alone  ex- 
cepted; and  it  commenced  on  the  sunset  of  our  Friday, 
and  closed  at  the  same  period  on  Saturday. 

What  was  the  Paeeonser  ? 

The  nature  of  the  Passover,  has  already  been  de. 
scribed  in  the  account  of  its  institution.  It  was  also 
called  the /east  of  uiUeavened  bread;  it  was  beyond  all 

auestion  a  sacrifice ;  and  were  it  not  the  province  of  the 
beologian,  rather  than  of  the  historian,  to  recite  them, 
some  most  interesting  points  of  coincidence  might  be 
presented  to  the  reader,  between  the  oifering  (»r  the 
Paschal  Lamb,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God. 

What  was  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  ? 

The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  called  also  the/«3w«  of  weektt 
and  the  feast  of  harvest,  derived  its  Greek  name  from 
its  occurring  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  first  day  of 
of  unleavened  bread.  On  this  occasion  the  Israelites 
offered  their  thanksgivings  for  the  bounties  of  harvest, 
and  presented  the  first-fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest  in 
bread  baked  of  the  new  corn — a  typical  representation 
of  the  character  of  Christ  who,  by  his  resurrection,  thus 
became  *'  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept  ;*'  and  who 
has  thus  aJSbrded  a  pledge  of  the  gathering  in  of  the 

yS 
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great  hanrest^  when  the  last  trumpet  shall  be  blown^ 
and  liie  diyine  power  shall  be  glorified  in  the  reani- 
mation  of  the  slumbering  dead.  According  also  to 
some  distinguished  writers^  the  Pentecost  was  symbol- 
ical of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Upon  the  Apos* 
tles^  and  the  first-fruits  of  the  Christian  Church. 

What  was  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  f 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  continued  for  a  weA  like 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost^  and  commemorated  the  dwell, 
in^  of  the  Israelites  in  tents  in  Uie  wilderness.  On 
this  festival^  the  people  lived  in  tents  or  booths^  which 
were  anciently  pitched  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses; 
various  extraordinary  sacrifices  were  offered  accord- 
ing to  the  law;  every  man  carried  in  his  hands 
branches  of  the  palm^  the  citron^  or  the  myrtle  tree ; 
and  the  exclamation  from  the  multitude  ascended  to 
heaven^  "  Hosanna !  save  I  beseech  thee !"  in  which 
impressive  words  they  invoked  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
sian.  Thus  it  was>  that  Christ  was  conducted  by  the 
believing  Jews  into  Jerusalem^  while  they  expressed 
their  exultation  and  joy  in  having  discovered  tne  pro- 
mised Messiah^  by  singings  ^'  Hosanna !  Blessed  is  he 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord !" 

What  was  the  Sabbatic  Year  ? 

The  Sabbatic  Year  occurred  every  seventh  year,  and 
was  the  ^^  Sabbath  of  the  soil,"  during  which  the 
ground  was  suffered  to  lie  fallow,  and  its  spontaneous 
produce  was  given  to  the  servants,  to  strangers,  or  to 
the  cattle.  On  this  year  also,  tiiere  was  a  release 
from  personal  slavery,  and  the  oppression  of  debt  was 
taken  away. 

What  was  the  Year  of  Jubilee  f 

The  Year  of  Jubilee,  was  held  on  every  seventh 
Sabbatic  year,  that  is  on  every  fiftieth  current  year. 
On  the  tenth  dav  of  the  month  Tisri,  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  throughout  the  land  proclaimed  the  com- 
mencement of  this  great  festival ;  then  the  captives 
were  released;  then  debts  were  cancelled;  then  es- 
tates which  had  been  sold  reverted  to  their  original 
proprietora;  and  then  too  the  land  had  restfrOm  cui- 
tivadon.    What  was  the  year  of  Jubilee  but  the  typi- 
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cal  representation  of  the  era  of  the  gotmel,  when  the 
detestable,  yoke  of  Satan  was  broken  for  ever^  when 
the  illustrious  Messiah  proclaimed ''  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tives and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bounds" — and  when  an  immmerablc  multitude^  who 
had  forfeited  their  heavenly  inheritance  by  their  gvalt, 
were  triumphantly  and  gratuitously  restored  to  its 
possession,  amidst  the  acclamation  of  ansrelic  hosts, 
and  to  the  transcendent  manifestation  of  the  glory  of 
God? 

Name  a  remarkable  circumstance  which  accompanied 
the  Sabbatic  Year  and  the  Year  of  Jubilee  ? 

There  was  one  remarkable  circumstance,  which  un. 
der  the  Theocracy,  accompanied  both  the  Sabbatic 
Year  and  the  Year  of  Jubilee  ;  the  ground  providen- 
tially, and  by  superabundant  fertility,  broujrht  forth 
sufficient  on  the  preceding,  for  the  wants  of  the  fol- 
lowing  year.  This  was  therefore  a  standing  miracle, 
and  as  Mr.  Home  has  justly  said,  "  affords  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  divine  legation  of  Moses."  With  him  we 
quote  the  exclamation  of  a  distinguished  commentator 
on  the  Pentateuch.  ^^How  incredible  is  it,  that  any 
legislator  would  have  ventured  to  propose  such  a  law 
as  this,  except  in  consequence  of  the  fullest  conviction, 
on  both  sides,  that  a  peculiar  providence  would  con. 
stantiy  facilitate  its  execution  !  When  this  law  there- 
fore was  proposed  and  received,  such  a  conviction 
must  have  existed,  in  both  the  Jewish  legislator,  and 
the  Jewish  people.  Since  then,  nothing  could  have 
produced  this  conviction,  but  the  experience  or  the 
belief  of  some  such  miraculous  interposition,  as  the 
history  of  the  Pentateuch  details,  the  very  existence  of 
this  law  is  a  standing  monument,  that  when  it  was 
given,  the  Mosaic  miracles  were  fully  believed.  Now 
this  law  was  coeval  with  the  witnesses  themselves. 
If  then  the  facts  were  so  plain  and  public,  that  those 
who  witnessed  them,  coula  not  be  mistaken  as  to  their 
existence  or  miraculous  nature,  the  reality  of  the  Mo- 
saic miracles  is  clear  and  undeniable." 

Such  then  were  the  institutions  of  Moses,  and  such 
was  their  uniform  connexion  with  the  great  design  of 
God  from  the  first  revelation  of  his  wilt— the  prepara- 
tion for  the  advent  and  mediation  of  his  Son,    A&  X^<& 
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bud  gvree  the  promise  of  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  the 
flower^  80  the  dispensation  of  Moses  was  predictive  of 
the  fvdl  expansion  of  divine  mercy  when  the  lowly 
babe  of  Bethlehem  was  bom.  Like  the  twilight^ 
^Hiich  afterwards^  in  connexion  with  the  inspiration  of 
evangelic  prophets^  grew  into  the  brilliance  of  a  beau- 
tiful mormnff^  it  was  the  pledge  of  the  radiant  rising 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness^  to  disperse  the  shadows 
of  darkness  whicn  had  gathered  over  a  gloomy  worlds 
and  to  constitute^  by  the  perpetual  communication  of 
its  splendour^  the  glories  of  an  everlasting  day. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM  THB  GIVING  OV  THlt  ULVT  TO  TttB   DBATB    OF 

M06E8. 

SECTION  I. 

THE  ISRAELITES  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

DID  the  Israelites,  whUe  Moses  was  receiving  the  law 
from  God,  and  afterwards,  exemplify  the  dispositions 
of  gratitude  and  piety  ? 

While  Moses  was  on  the  summit  of  the  mounts 
and  in  immediate  intercourse  with  God,  the  Israelites 
had  displayed  both  their  impiety  and  uigratitude^  by 
the  erection  of  the  golden  calf  to  which  they  paid 
idolatrous  homage^  and  they  continued  with  but  few 
intermissions  to  develop  their  inconstancy  and  depra- 
vity. 

Whidh  of  the  sonif  of  Aaron  were  justly  and  awfully 
punished  by  God  ? 

Eight  days  after  the  dedication  of  the  Ta-  .  ^  uoo 
bemacle^  and  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons  by  divine  appointment  to  the  priesthood^  an 
event  occurred,  which  at  once  insultea  the  majesty, 
and  excited  the  indignation,  of  God.  Nadab  and 
Abihu^  the  sons  of  Aaron,  in  direct  disobedience  to 
the  commandment  of  God,  presumed  to  burn  incense 
with  strange  fire  before  the  altar.  They  were  imme- 
diately consumed  in  the  holy  place  thej  had  polluted, 
and  their  bodies  were  committed  with  ignominy  to  the 
grave.  The  sin  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  appears  to  have 
consisted  in  their  entering  into  the  TaDemacle  under 
the  influence  of  intoxication,  in  conseauence  of  whkh 
they  had  neglected  to  take  the  sacred  nre  in  their  oen- 

f6 
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lers.  This  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  wri- 
ters^  but  it  seems  almost  certain  from  the  command 
which  was  imme^ately  ^ven  to  Aaron  and  the  priests^ 
totally  to  abstain  from  mebriating  liquor  when  they 
entered  into  die  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  But 
tUs  terrible  demonstration  of  the  holiness  and  iustice 
of  God^  did  not  deter  the  children  of  Israel  from 
shameful  and  impious  rebellion ;  and  their  subsequent 
Idstory^  until  their  arrival  in  Canaan^  is  filled  with 
the  record  of  their  crimes. 

What  occurrence  took  place  at  Taberah,  and  what 
new  arrangement  was  made  for  the  administration  of 
justice  ? 

At  Taberah  the  people  rebelled^  probably  on  account 
of  the  len^^  of  their  march  from  tne  wilderness  of  Si. 
nai;  the  divine  wrath  was  displayed  in  a  fire  that  was 
kindled  in  the  extremities  of  the  camp^  and  the  effectual 
Intercession  of  Moses  was  required  oefore  the  threaten, 
ing  desolation  ceased.    Agam  murmuring  and  sedition 
prevailed ;  and  Moses^  discovering  that  notwithstand- 
mg  the  arrangement  he  had  made  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Jethro  to  diminish  his  arduous  labours^  the 
seditious  spirit  of  the  people  rendered  some  further 
assistance  necessary^  implored  the  direction  of  God ; 
his  prayer  was  heard^  the  divine  mandate  was  issued^ 
seventy  elders  were  collected  uj^on  whom  a  prophetic 
influence  descended^  and  they  immediately  proved  of 
the  most  essential  service  to  the  harassed  and  care- 
worn legislator.    It  has  been  asserted  by  Jewish  and 
some  omer  writers^  that  in  this  council  of  seventy  is 
to  be  found  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  Sanhedrim^ 
which  from  this  time  existed  through  all  the  chane^es 
of  the  Jewish  governments  until  aiter  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.    This  opinion  is  totally 
destitute  of  foundation.    Not  one  word  is  discoverable 
relative  to  this  courts  from  the  time  of  Joshua  until 
that  of  the  Maccabees.     Although  some  very  eminent 
Christian   writers^  gigantic   oriental   scholars^  have 
maintained  this  opinion^  their  arguments  do  not  appear 
to  be  conclusive.    Traction,  upon  such  a  subject^  is 
miserable  authority.    The  office  of  the  elders  seems  to 
have  consisted  exclusively  in  the  assistance  of  Moses^ 
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and  though  the^  are  mentioned  three  timet  in  the  book 
of  Joshua^  theur  functions  most  probably  ceaaed  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Iiraelites  in  Canaan. 

Did  the  IsmeUtei  continue  their  seditions  f 

^  The  Israelites  embraced  erery  opportunity  of  aedi* 
tion.  They  became  disgusted  with  manna  and  longed 
again  for  the  diet  of  Egypt.  Tumultuously  they  de» 
manded  from  Moses  a  supply  of  fleshy  and  the  moat 
dreadful  agitation  penradea  the  camp.  Two  of  the 
elders  who  had  remained  with  the  people^  unintimida* 
ted  by  their  ra^e  and  fury^  boldly  advocated  the  cause 
of  God.  The  tact  of  their  undaunted  opposition  to  the 
sedition  was  soon  communicated  to  Moses ;  and  Joshua, 
who  thought  that  their  conduct  was  an  unwarrantable 
assumption  of  authoritv  which  by  no  means  belonged 
to  them,  recommended  that  they  should  instantly  be 
required  to  retire.  But  the  piety  and  heroism  of  Mfoses 
elevated  him  above  all  selnsh  considerations ;  in  the 
true  spirit  of  his  elevated  office,  he  exclaimed,  ^' Would 
God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and 
that  the  Lord  would  put  his  spirit  upon  them  !"  But 
neither  the  zeal  of  tiie  elders  nor  the  authority  of  Mo. 
ses  could  quell  the  sedition ;  the  multitude  continued 
to  clamour  for  flesh ;  the  grant  of  their  wishes  proved 
the  punishment  of  their  sin;  quails  again  came  in 
abundance ;  but  while  the  people  were  in  the  midst  of 
ti^eir  feasting,  a  dreadful  plague  was  sent  as  the  mes- 
senger of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  numbers  were  hurried 
to  the  grave.  The  place  where  this  circumstance  oc* 
curred,  received  the  expressive  name  of  Kebroth- 
Hattaavah,  ''  the  graves  of  lust" 

What  deplorable  occurrence  took  place  among  the  rela^ 
tives  of  Moses  ? 

The  anxieties  of  Moses  were  not  excited  exclusively 
by  the  seditions  of  the  people ;  the  conduct  of  his  own 
r^tivea  aggravated  his  sorrows.  Miriam  his  sister^ 
who  had  no  doubt  acquired  considerable  influence  over 
her  own  sex  in  the  camp,  in  the  mean  and  frivolous 
spirit  of  female  jealousy  against  the  wife  of  Moses, 
vented  her  spite  in  calumnious  insinuations  against 
her  brother  and  the  object  of  her  disgust ;  and  Aaron^ 
forgetting  tiie  dignity  of  his  sacerdoUd  of&ce,  ^^ 
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affection  he  ought  to  display  to  hia  brother^  and  th« 
obedience  which  was  due  to  the  general  of  the  camp, 
supported  his  sister  in  her  wicked,  selfish,  and  unna- 
tural proceedings.  Miriam  was  visited  by  the  judg- 
ment of  God ;  she  was  covered  with  the  loathsome 
sjrmptoms  of  leprosv ;  but  the  affectionate  supplica- 
tion of  Moses  for  her  recovery  was  answered ;  and, 
after  an  ignominious  seclusion  of  seven  days  irom  the 
camp,  she  was  once  more  restored  to  the  assemblies 
of  the  people. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  spies  who  were  sent  to 
obtain  accurate  information  of  the  state  of  Canaan  ? 

Since  the  various  marches  of  the  Israelites  had  now 
brought  them  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  its  capabilities  for  resisting  an  inva- 
sion,  and  the  actual  state  of  the  nations  or  powers  it  con- 
tained. Twelve  men,  one  from  each  tribe,  were  therefore 
selected,  and  were  intrusted  with  the  imoortant  duty  of 
procuring  the  requisite  intelligence,  ana  of  preparing 
the  way  for  the  anticipated  conquest  of  the  country. 
They  executed  their  commission,  and  returned  with 
their  report.    To  show  the  amazing  fertility  of  the 
land,  they  brought  from  the  brook  jBshcol  a  cluster 
of  grapes,  so  large  and  heavy,  that  two  men  carried 
it  TOtween  them  upon  a  staff.    The  congregation  as- 
sembled; the  spies  delivered  their  report^  they  ex- 
hibited before  all  the  people  the  specimen  of  fruitful, 
ness  they  had  brought;  they  declared  that  Canaan 
was  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  but  they 
gave  an  intimidating  account  of  the  niunber  and  war- 
like resources  of  the  inhabitants ;  they  described  the 
gigantic  men,  the  children  of  Anak,  whose  stature, 
and  prowess  were  unequalled  among  mortals;    and 
they  recounted  the  formidable  and  independent  na- 
tions whose  immense  population  filled  the  cities  and 
covered  the  plains.    Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh, 
with  noble  enthusiasm  and  courage,  confident  in  the 
protection  of  God  and  convinced  that  the  Israelites 
were  adequate  to  the  conquest,  exhorted  to  an  imme. 
diate  invasion,  and  predicted  a  certain  victory.    And 
Joshua  united  with  nis  companion  and  friend,  to  en« 
coura^  the  hopes  and  the  valour  of  the  people,  and 
to  ammate  them  to  immediate,  vigorous,  and  sue- 
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cewful  exertion.  But  it  was  in  vain.  Ten  of  th* 
■pies  exaggerated  the  force  of  the  CanaauiteB^  and 
declared  that  success  was  hopeless  against  the  terriUa 
giants^  before  whom  they  asserted  mat  ordinary  men 
would  fall  like  grasshoppers.  The  oower,  the  pro. 
mises^  and  the  wonderful  mercies  of  God  were  forgot- 
ten; the  blunders  of  Sinai  were  no  longer  remenw 
bered ;  confidence  and  hope  were  lost  in  despondency 
and  fear;  and  during  the  whole  ensuing  night,  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites  resounded  with  the  cries  of  se. 
dition^  or  the  exclamations  of  despair.  Again  Caleb 
and  Joshua  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent  of  impioui 
unbelief  but  they  were  threatened  with  personal  vioi. 
lence^  and  their  lives  were  saved  onlv  by  the  sudden 
manifestation  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

What  waa  the  doom  pronounced  tipon  the  rebeilieme 
liraelites? 

The  anser  of  God  was  kindled ;  the  awful  puniah- 
ment  of  tae  revocation  of  the  promise  was  aoout  to 
be  inflicted;  but  Moses  interceded  and  prevailed. 
Yet  the  miserable  generation  who  had  thus  insulted 
the  covenant  of  Groc^  were  not  to  escape  their  naerited 
doom ;  the  sentence  was  pronounced^  that  their  car. 
casses  should  fall  in  the  wilderness ;  that  not  one  of 
them  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward^  except  Caleb 
and  Joshua^  should  witness  the  conquest  of  the  Canaan. 
ites ;  and  as  a  pledge  of  the  inevitable  fulfilment  of 
the  awfiil  threatening^  the  ten  spies  whose  false  repre- 
sentations had  excited  the  murmurs  of  the  deluded 
people^  were  speedily  numbered  with  the  dead. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Israelites  on  this  melan~ 
choly  occasion  ? 

When  the  Israelites  had  heard  their  doom^  a  bHnd 
fury  superseded  their  despair.  With  presumptuous 
rage^  they  seized  their  weapons^  they  rushed  from  the 
camp^  and  assailed  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
But  rage  was  not  repentance ;  they  had  gone  without 
their  God;  their  self-willed  audacity  rendered  them  an 
easy  prey  to  their  enemies,  and  they  sustained  a  bloody 
defeat.  It  was  in  vain  to  contend  with  the  Almighty* 
and  in  the  wilderness  the  people  were  to  wander  uxitil 
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the  whole  guilty  generation  had  descended  to  the 
tomb.  Yet  they  were  not  forsaken  by  the  providence 
of  Grod.  The  pillar  of  a  cloud  and  of  fire  still  went 
before  them^  the  manna  descended  every  morning  to 
supply  their  returning  wants^  their  raiment  did  not 
decay^  nor  were  their  feet  disabled  by  their  frequent 
marches  over  arid  deserts;  but^  at  the  same  time^ 
whenever  they  again  relapsed  into  rebellion^  ^eir 
chastisement  was  immediate^  their  punishment  fol- 
lowed so  closely  upon  their  crime^  that  their  disobe- 
dience could  neither  be  countenanced  by  the  number 
of  the  delinquents^  nor  flattered  by  the  hope  of  impu- 
nity. 

What  other  rebellion  broke  out  among  the  Israelites  ? 

A  c  1471  ^  serious  rebellion  against  the  authority 
'  of  Moses^  broke  out  in  the  camp.  Korah^ 
the  son  of  Jehar^  and  head  of  the  Korites^  a  distin- 
guished familv  of  the  tribe  of  Levi^  with  Dathan^ 
Abiram^  and  On^  who  were  men  of  rank  in  the  tribe 
of  Reuben^  desirous  of  annihilating  the  preeminence 
of  Moses  and  Aaron^  collected  two  hundred  and  fifty 
princes  of  the  assembly^  ^^  famous  in  the  congrega- 
tion^ men  of  renown^"  and  conspired  for  the  sub- 
ver^on  of  the  authority  which  had  been  established 
by  God.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  disbelieve 
diat  the  design  of  Korah  was  to  effect  the  deposition 
of  Aaron  ^m  the  high-priesthood^  and  to  elevate 
himself  in  his  place.  They  insolenUy  accused  Moses 
and  Aaron  of  boundless  ambition^  and  of  having 
placed  themselves  in  dignities  which  they  did  not  de. 
serve^  and  which  they  had  no  right  to  assume.  Moses 
was  so  affected  by  the  extravagant  arrogance  of  the 
factious  accusation^  that  he  fell  upon  his  face^  and 
deckured  that  on  the  morrow^  God^  by  some  signal  dis- 
pensation^ would  show  whom  he  designed  to  sustain 
the  sacred  dignity  among  the  people.  Knowing  that 
Dathan  and  ^iram  had  been  drawn  into  the  conspi- 
racy^ Moses  privately  sent  for  them^  no  doubt  with  the 
benevolent  view  of  reclaiming  them  to  their  dutv^  by 
private  expostulation  and  ar^pment.  But  with  bitter 
scorn,  they  spumed  awav  his  friendly  overtures,  and 
determfaied  to  persist  in  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Korah. 
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The  morrow  came ;  Korah^  with  his  two  hundred 
and  fiftj  adherents^  appeared  befcMre  the  tabernacle^ 
each  with  his  censer  in  his  hand ;  an  immense  mul- 
titude followed  them,  no  doubt  to  abet  their  sedition  ; 
the  fflory  of  the  Lord  appeared ;  an  awfiil  voice  was 
heard^  "  Separate  yourselves  from  among*  this  congre. 
gation^  that  I  may  consume  them  in  a  moment ;"  the 
people  retired  from  the  conspirators ;  Korah,  Dathan^ 
and  Abiram  disappeared  beneath  the  opening  ground, 
and  their  deluded  fbUowers  were  consumed  mth  super- 
natural fire.  In  the  midst  of  wrath,  however,  God 
remembered  merer;  the  children  of  the  rebels  were 
spared,  because  tnev  were  innocent  of  the  crime  of 
their  fathers ;  and,  m  a  subsequent  age,  we  find  that 
their  posterity  had  a  place  appointed  for  them  by 
David  in  the  temple,  where  tney  were  to  keep  the 
doors,  and  to  sing  the  praises  of  Uod. 

Did  t?^  fate  of  Korah  and  his  companions  produce 
any  salutary  effect  upon  the  Israelites  f 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  unhappy  Israelites, 
had  they  taken  warning  from  the  fate  of  these  infatua- 
ted conspirators.  But  no  sooner  had  the  spectators 
recoverea  from  their  consternation,  than  they  accused 
Moses  and  Aaron  with  the  murder  of  the  people. 
Again  the  mysterious  cloud  gathered  over  the  Taber. 
nacle,  and  Moses  perceived  that  a  dreadAil  infliction 
of  the  divine  wratn  was  at  hand.  A  deadly  plague 
had  already  commenced  its  ravages,  and  thou^  Aa- 
ron  hastened  to  offer  an  atonement  for  the  guilty  peo- 

Sle,  fourteen  thousand  seven  hiuidred  of  them  were 
estroyed. 

How  was  the  sacerdotal  dignity  of  Aaron  confirmed  ? 

To  prevent  the  authority  and  dignity  of  Aaron  from 
being  again  factiously  disputed,  to  decide  for  ever  his 
sacerdotal  preeminence  among  his  brethren,  God  was 
pleased  to  perform  a  miracle,  whose  testimony  could 
not  be  evaded^  and  which  was  calculated  to  perpetu- 
ate the  remembrance  of  the  crime  and  foUy  of  the 
mutinous  people  to  the  latest  posterity.  Aaron  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  head  of  every  tribe  on  the  other, 
were  commanded  to  bring  each  an  almond  rod,  u^^Wi 
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which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the  person  or  tribe 
preaentlnff  it.  The  rods  were  deposited  all  night  in  the 
Tabemacle;  the  next  morning  they  were  examined;  it 
was  discovered  that  a  miraculous  change  had  been 
effected  upon  the  rod  of  Aaron ;  it  was  covered  with 
verdant  buds^  with  flowering  blossoms^  and  with 
ripened  fruit.  The  people  were  then  convinced^  that 
in  the  fiunily  of  Aaron  tne  jpriesthood  was  to  remain^ 
and  the  rod  was  preserved  m  the  ark  as  the  perpetual 
memorial  of  the  will  and  appointment  of  6oa. 


SECTION  II. 
THB  ISRABLITEB  ON  THE  BORDEBS  OF  CANAAN. 

WHAT  CanaanitM  king  ewcUed  the  indignation  of 
the  Igraelitee  ? 

Am6A0HiNo  towards  the  confines  of  Canaan^  the 
valour  of  the  Israelites  was  tried  by  a  Canaanitish 
sovereign  whose  name  was  Arad^  who  disputed  their 
passage  through  his  dominions^  and  who  succeeded  in 
taking  some  of  them  prisoners.  But  their  just  indig- 
nation  was  aroused ;  thev  thirsted  for  ven- 
geance ;  a  second  time  they  assailed  him ; 
they  gave  him  a  signal  defeat ;  and  they  passed  an 
anathema  upon  his  state^  which  was  finally  fulfilled 
by  Joshua. 

What  circumstance  was  the  means  of  preventing 
Mo9ei  and  Aaron  from  entering  into  Canaan  ? 

In  the  wilderness  of  Sin  a  new  murmiu*  arose  from 
the  want  of  water;  again  a  stream  gushed  from  a 
rock  ;  but  the  conduct  of  Moses  and  Aaron  upon  this 
memorable  occasion^  was  so  opposed  to  the  divme  wiU^ 
that  it  was  declared  to  them^  tnat  they  should  not  en- 
ter into  the  promised  land.  It  appears  from  the  state- 
ment  of  the  Inspired  Volume^  that  though  Moses  was 
'*  very  meek^  above  ail  the  men  which  were  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,"  he  became  so  exasperated,  that  he 
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twice  struck  the  rock  with  the  sacred  rod ;  he  addresf- 
ed  the  people  in  the  language  of  paaaion  ;,and  he  arro- 
gated to  hunself  an  honour  in  the  performance  of  the 
miracle^  which  he  ought  to  have  ascribed  exdusiyely 
to  God»  He  said  to  the  Israelites^  ^^  Hear  now^  ye 
rebels ;  must  wjb  fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rocs  ? 

And  ^e  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron^  Be- 

cause  ye  believed  me  not^  to  sanctify  me  in  the  eyes  of 
the  children  of  Israel^  therefore  ye  shall  not  bring 
this  congregation  into  the  land  which  I  have  given 
them." 

Was  this  sentence  soon  fulfilled  upon  Aanm  f 

This  sentence  was  soon  fulfilled  upon  Aaron«  In 
the  huncbed  and  thirtieth  year  of  her  age,  his  sister 
Miriam  had^  a  few  months  before^  been  carried  to  her 
grave^  and  the  hour  of  his  own  dissolutioB  arrived. 
A  most  impressive  and  afiectinff  scene  was  presented 
to  the  Israelites.  In  the  sight  of  the  whole  congreglu 
tion^  accompanied  by  his  son  Eleazar^  and  MosesL 
Aaron  ascended  mount  Hor.  He  was  uiere  dhreited 
of  his  pontifical  robes ;  in  the  sacred  garments,  Slea- 
zar  was  immediately  arrayed ;  and  tnen^  proceeding 
beyond  the  sight  of  the  congregation^  he  resigned  hu 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker^  with  all  the  meek 
and  cheerful  resignation,  which  became  an  individual 
who  had  been  honoured  with  the  extraordinary  com- 
munications of  the  Holv  Spirit^  and  with  the  typi- 
cal representation  of  the  great  High-Priest  oi  tiie 
church.  Aaron  was  in  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  died,  and  the  place  ^ 
of  his  sepulture  remained  ever  afterwards  * 
unknown. 

What  was  the  character  qf  Aaron  f 

The  character  of  Aaron  has  been  jusdy  held  io  this 
highest  estimation  by  the  Jews.  He  was  a  tnan  of 
distinguished  talents,  of  ready  and  impressive  elo- 
quence, and  most  probably  of  extensdve  acquirements 
in  knowledge.  Wnile  he  evidently  possessed  much  of 
the  meekness  which  was  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
Moses,  he  was  deficient  in  strength  and  decision  of 
character ;  and  in  the  instance  of  the  golden  catf,  and 
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the  sedition  of  Miriam^  he  was  too  easily  persuaded^ 
most  likely  against  his  own  judgment  and  conscience^ 
to  deviate  from  his  duty^  and  to  abet  a  profane  and  wick- 
ed rebellion  agunst  his  God.  It  is  supposed  by  some^ 
that  he  was  an  eminent  writer^  as  well  as  an  eloquent 
speaker ;  that  he  not  only  discharged  the  functions  of 
high-priest^  but  prominently  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government^  and  mat  he  rendered  valu- 
able assistance  to  Moses  in  the  composition  of  the 
sacred  books  which  bear  his  name. 

Relate  another  rebellion  and  another  punishment  of  the 
Israelites. 

'No  scene  of  solemnity^  no  event  of  commanding  and 
afflictive  interest^  could  subdue  the  rebellious  propen- 
sities of  the  Israelites.  As  they  journeyed  round  the 
confines  of  Edom^  weary  with  the  lengUi  of  the  way^ 
and  longing  for  some  variety  in  the  nature  of  their 
provisions^  they  broke  out  in  a  sedition  so  furious^  so 
provoking^  and  so  wicked^  that  they  were  again  most 
signally  punished  by  the  indication  of  God.  The 
serpents  with  which  some  districts  in  Arabia  abound, 
called  in  the  sacred  narrative  fiery,  because  of  the  ex- 
cruciating anguish  and  the  fatal  effects  which  were 
produced  by  the  venom  of  their  sting,  were  sent  in 
vast  numbers  among  the  congregation,  and  a  great 
multitude  were  soon  stretched  Unless  upon  the  sand. 
Wlien  the  cries  and  intreaties  of  the  expiring  sufferers 
induced  Moses  to  intercede  for  the  cessation  of  their 
calamity,  he  received  from  God  a  command  which  suf- 
ficiently proves  how  the  events  which  occurred  to  the 
Israelites  were  typical  of  the  Mediatorial  work  of  the 
Messiah.  A  brazen  serpent,  representing  the  reptile 
which  infested  the  camp,  was  elevated  upon  a  pole  in  a 
conspicuous  situation,  and  the  people  who  had  received 
the  mortal  poison,  upon  lookinff  to  the  significant  re- 
presentation, were  instantly  healed.  Thus,  "  as  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  was  the 
Son  of  man  lifted  up :  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

Name  two  Canaanitish  kings  who  were  destroyed  by 
the  Israelites* 

After  a  number  of  marches  on  the  borders  of  the 
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Moabiles  and  Ammonites^  the  Hebrews  approached 

the  land  of  the  Amorites^  and  requested  from 

A,  c.  1451.  gjjj^  y^^  ^£  Heshbon,  peaceably  to  pass 

throuffh  his  territories.  His  hostile  reply^  and  deter, 
mined  opposition^  were  punished  by  the  defeat  of  hia 
army^  the  destruction  of  his  kingdom^  and  the  exter- 
mination of  his  subjects.  Og,  king  of  Bashan^  who 
appears  to  have  been  formidable  for  his  military 
prowess  and  indomitable  valour^  shared  the  same 
miserable  fate. 

Who  were  Balak  and  Balaam  9 

The  victorious  ^rofress  of  the  Israelites^  excited 
the  alarm  of  the  neighoourinff  potentates.  Balak^  the 
kinff  of  the  Moabites^  either  from  a  superstitious  fear^ 
or  nam  a  reasonable  conviction  that  the  triumphs  of 
the  Israelites  originated  in  the  favour  of  their  God^ 
sent  for  Balaam^  a  celebrated  prophet  or  diviner  of  Pe-» 
thor^  a  city  on  the  Euphrates^  to  pronounce  a  maledic- 
tion upon  the  people  he  hated^  and  thus  to  obtain  their 
discomfiture  and  ruin.  His  malignant  intention  re- 
coiled upon  himself^  and  subserved  the  victory  of  the 
people  he  intended  to  destroy.  Balaam,  a  venal,  per- 
fidious, hypocritical,  and  very  wicked  man,  at  length 
set  out  on  his  way,  but  he  was  met  by  the  angel  of  the 
Lord ;  the  spealong  of  his  ass  made  him  sensible  of 
the  divine  mterposition;  and  though  he  became 
anxious  to  return  to  his  home,  he  was  rec^uired  to  pro- 
ceed, but  only  to  speak  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
impression  and  command.  The  king  met  the  diviner, 
conducted,  him  to  a  feast  in  his  capital  city,  and  the 
next  mominff  led  him  to  some  elevated  positions  in 
the  vicinity,  from  which  he  could  distinctly  view  the 
vast  encampment  of  the  Israelites.  Seven  altars  were 
reared,  upon  each  of  which  a  bullock  and  a  ram  were 
offered.  Balaam  then  retired;  received  his  command; 
instead  of  pronouncing  a  curse,  he  was  induced  by  an 
irresistible  influence  from  above,  to  bless  the  people,  to 
proclaim  their  identity  with  the  favour  and  protectum 
of  the  Most  High,  to  assert  the  inevitable  destruction 
of  their  enemies,  and  to  describe  their  glorious  destiny 
in  the  subsequent  ages  of  the  world.  At  the  urgent 
request  of  the  disappointed  Balak,  a  second,  and  a 
third  time,  the  same  process  was  tried,  and  on  each  oc- 
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casion  the  same  divine  influence  counteracted  the  dia- 
bolical  intentions  of  the  wicked  enemies  of  the  Israel- 
ites. Balaam  beheld  the  people  in  their  career  of  con- 
quest; he  saw  the  strength  of  the  nations  withering 
before  them  ;  and  as  he  rose  in  the  inspiration  of  pro- 
I^ecy^  he  foretold  the  advent  of  the  King  of  Kings  to 
accomplish  the  glorious  purposes  of  his  grace;  ^'I 
•hall  see  him^  but  not  now :  I  shall  behold  him,  but 
not  nigh :  there  shall  come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a 
Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the 
comers  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  children  of 
Sheth." 

Describe  the  detestable  prooeoHnge  and  the  ndserabk 
fate  of  these  uhhappjf  men* 

While  Balaam  was  thus  compelled  to  bless,  where 
it  was  expected  he  would  curse,  and  to  predict  triumph 
and  happmess,  instead  of  misery  ^id  defeat,  he  was 
neither  the  friend  of  the  Israelites,  nor  the  friend  of 
God«  He  was  a  memorable  demonstration,  how  dS« 
Wne  Ptovidenoe  can  render  the  wotst  of  men  instn;u 
niental  in  the  aocomplishment  of  its  designs.  With 
diabolical  depravity,  this  man  recommended  Balak  to 
destroy  the  Israelites  bv  the  seductions  of  licentious- 
ness; the  advice  was  followed;  the  design  was  ac- 
complished; the  most  beautiful  of  the  Moabitish 
women  were  employed  to  entice  the  Israelites  to 
the  feasts  of  Baal-Peor,  where  the  most  abominable 
impurities  were  practised,  without  restraint  and  with- 
out ^ame;  the  Midianites,  among  whom  these  de- 
testable festivals  were  celebrated,  united  in  the  hate- 
ful plan;  multitudes  of  the  Israelites  fell  into  the 
snare ;  and  to  such  a  pitch  of  corruption  and  audacity 
did  they  proceed,  mat  one  of  uiem,  undismayed 
by  the  ravages  of  a  pestilence  inflicted  by  the  divine 
judgment,  a  man  of  nigh  rank  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
brought  one  of  these  prostituted  women  to  his  tent  in 
the  sight  of  the  whole  congregation,  who  were  weep- 
ing bSbre  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  unhappy 
wretches  were  trauKflzed,  as  they  lay  in  each  other's 
arms,  by  the  same  dart,  by  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of 
Aaron;  his  sacred  heroism  arrested  the  plarue,  and 
a  tremendous  retaliation  was  inflicted  upon  the  Midi- 
anites.    Numbers  of  their  people  were  put  to  the 
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sword ;  their  cattle  and  their  possessions  became  the 
plunder  of  the  conciuerors ;  their  wives  were  ultimately 
slain ;  and  the  insidious  and  impious  Balaam^  fell  in 
liie  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  nation. 

Where  were  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the 
half  tribe  o/Manasseh  permanently  settled  ? 

The  children  of  Reuben  and  Gad^  perceiving  that 
the  conquered  territories  were  admirably  adapted  for 
the  pasturage  of  their  numerous  cattle,  represented  to 
Moses  and  to  the  princes  of  the  congregation,  their 
wish  to  have  the  country  allotted  to  them  for  their  in- 
heritance. When  a  promise  had  been  obtained  from 
them,  that  they  would  not  withhold  their  assistance 
from  their  brethren  in  the  subjugation  of  Canaan, 
which  was  the  great  object  now  immediately  before 
them,  their  request  was  granted ;  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
the  tribe  ofGad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  were 
permanently  settled  in  the  region  to  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan ;  numerous  fortified  cities  were  soon  reared  for  the 
security  of  the  defenceless  members  of  the  tribes; 
while  all  the  men  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
held  themselves  in  readiness  to  pass  with  their  bre- 
thren the  intervening  stream  of  Jordan,  and  to  exe- 
cute the  divine  threatenings  in  the  extirpation  of  the 
impious  and  abominable  inhiabitants  of  the  land. 


SECTION  III. 
THE  DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  MOSES. 

DESCRIBE  the  last  days  of  Moses. 

Tbr  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  were 
now.  ov«r ;  they  had  reached  the  banks  of  Jordan ;  the 
promised  land  was  before  them ;  they  were  to  have  a 
country  they  could  call  their  own ;  they  were  to  dwell 
in  cities,  instead  of  pitching  their  moveable  tents  in  the 
wilderness ;  and  they  were  to  bring  into  active  opera- 
tion the  principles  oi  their  law,  as  the  permanent  pro- 
prietors of  one  of  the  most  luxuriantly  fertile  regions  of 
th^  globe.   The  arduous  work  of  Moses  was  done.   He 
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had  conducted  the  people  through  their  trying  pilgrim- 
age of  forty  years;  though  his  strength  by  divine  sup- 
port  had  continued  unimpaired^  though,  notwithstand- 
mg  his  great  age^  his  step  was  not  leeble,  neither  his 
sight  dim^  yet  the  time  had  come  when  he  must  die.  For 
his  '^rebellion  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin^  in  the  strife  of 
the  congregation/'  he  was  never  to  tread  the  soil  of 
Canaan,  yet  before  his  dissolution  he  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  see  the  land — ^the  land  which  had  borne 
upon  its  bosom  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob — the 
land  which  was  to  be  the  splendid  scene  of  the  gran- 
deur of  their  posterity — ^the  land  in  which  the  Re- 
deemer was  to  DC  incarnate,  in  which  the  great  myste- 
ry of  God  was  to  be  developed,  and  a  spiritual  empire 
was  to  be  founded,  commensurate  with  the  boundaries 
of  the  earth,  and  the  ages  of  eternity.  The  signal 
was  given,  the  mandate  came ;  ^^Get  thee  up  into  this 
mount  Abarim,  and  see  the  land  which  I  have  given 
•unto  the  children  of  Israel."  The  Abarim  were  high 
mountains  extending  far  into  the  countrv  of  the  tribe 
of  Reuben,  and  of  tne  Moabites,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Amon.  The  elevations  of  Nebo,  Pisgah,  and 
Peor,  were  parts  of  this  range.  But  the  tender  and 
patriotic  solicitude  of  Moses  for  the  people,  induced 
him  to  forget  himself  when  he  remembered  them.  En- 
rapturing as  the  promised  prospect  must  have  been  to 
his  very  soul,  he  could  not  fix  his  attention  upon  his 
own  happy  dissolution,  and  upon  the  last  pledge  of 
the  divine  favour  he  was  to  receive  upon  earth,  until 
he  had  ascertained  how  the  people  were  to  be  govern- 
ed,  and  to  whose  direction  they  were  to  be  entrusted 
after  his  departure.  His  anxiety  was  soon  alleviated. 
He  was  commanded  to  take  Joshua,  whose  valour, 
fidelity,  talents,  and  piety  had  been  most  conspicu- 
ously proved  on  the  most  trying  occasions,  solemnly 
to  institute  him  in  the  office  of  leader  and  commander 
of  the  people,  and  to  inform  him  that  he  was  to  receive 
through  Eleazar,  counsel  after  the  judgment  of  the 
Urim  and  Thummim. 

IFhat  was  meant  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim  ? 

The  Urim  and  Thummim  involved  the  possession  of 
an  immediate  intercourse  with  God,  who,  in  a  myste- 
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rious  maimer  condescended  to  make  known  his  will. 
Without  entering  upon  any  discussion  of  this  most 
mysterious  subject,  it  is  enough  to  say.  that  the  per* 
son  consulting  God  in  this  unknown  manner,  was 
the  high.priest,  in  the  Holy  Place,  before  the  veil 
which  concealed  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  it  was  a  custom 
adopted  only  upon  occasions  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  then  too  upon  affairs  which  related  to  the  general 
concerns  of  the  nation.  How  God  gave  his  directions, 
whether  by  an  audible  voice,  or  in  some  other  method, 
it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain. 

What  was  the  last  charge  of  Moses  to  the  Israelites  ? 

Moses  knowing  that  his  last  hour  was  approaching, 
that  his  prayers,  his  blessings,  his  judgments,  the 
great  business  of  his  life,  were  finished,  summoned  the 
whole  congregation  to  receive  his  last  instructions. 
He  recapitulated  to  the  people  the  dispensations  of 
God  in  the  wilderness ;  he  repeated  the  great  maxims 
and  fundamental  principles  oi  the  divine  law  ;  he  en- 
forced upon  them  the  necessity  of  faithfulness  to  the 
truth  of  God,  and  of  unreserved  allenance  to  his  so- 
vereign authority,  as  their  great  Legislator  and  Lord ; 
he  pathetically  predicted  the  tremendous  consequences 
of  apostacy ;  in  the  sublimest  and  most  affecting  man- 
ner, he  called  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against 
Uiem,  that  he  had  fully  discharged  his  own  responsi- 
bility, and  unfolded  to  them  the  way  of  obedience  and 
peace ;  he  animated  Joshua  to  the  most  active  exer- 
tion and  to  the  most  undaunted  courage  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  projected  war  with  the  Canaanites ;  he 
uttered  that  son^  of  exultation,  of  instruction,  and  of 
praise,  which  will  be  admired  by  the  latest  genera- 
tions of  mankind  ;  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  he  pro- 
nounced a  blessing  upon  each  of  the  tribes  by  name ; 
and  his  last  words  were,  '^  Happy  at  thou,  O  Israel : 
who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  people  saved  by  the  Lord, 
the  shield  of  thy  help,  and  who  is  the  sword  of  thy 
excellency;  and  thine  enemies  shall  be  found  liars  unto 
thee ;  and  thou  shalt  tread  upon  their  high  places." 

How  did  Moses  die  ? 

Silently  and  alone,  he  ascended  to  the  sununit  of  the 
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mountain^  to  bid  his  final  farewell  to  the 
world  of  woe.  The  goodly  prospect  expand- 
ed before  him ;  he  beheld  the  course  of  Jordan ;  be- 
yond its  waters^  he  saw  the  irerdant  meadows^  the  wa- 
ving corn-fields^  the  sunny  hills^  the  fruitful  plains, 
the  populous  cities^  the  beautiful  valleys^  the  magni- 
ficent  mountains  of  the  promised  land.  ^^  This/'  said 
Jehovah^  ^'is  the  land  which  1  sware  unto  Abraham, 
unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  saying,  I  will  give  it 
unto  thy  seed ;  1  have  caused  thee  to  see  it  with  thine 
eyes,  but  thou  shalt  not  go  over  thither."  But  a 
brighter  and  a  more  glorious  scene  opened  be- 
'  •  •  fore  him ;  the  loveliness  of  the  earthly  pros- 
pect faded  away  from  his  sight ;  his  spirit  was  taken 
away  to  the  celestial  world;  he  ascended  to  the  blessed 
society  of  his  glorified  ancestors,  to  the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant  whose  voice  he  had  heard  from  the  midst  of 
the  burning  bush,  and  who  had  never  abandoned  him 
through  all  the  eventful  scenes  of  his  pilgrimage.  The 
place  of  his  sepulture  is  unknown,  and  no  human  foot 
has  ever  trod  the  hallowed  precincts  of  his  grave. 
The  reason  commonly  assigned   for  concealing  the 

Slace  where  Moses  was  buried,  is  to  prevent  the  in- 
ulgence  of  the  idolatrous  propensities  of  the  Israel- 
ites, who  would  no  doubt  have  made  some  superstiti- 
ous  use  of  his  tomb. 

What  was  the  precise  situation  which  Moses  occupied 
as  the  legislator  of  the  Jews  ? 

Moses  was  eminently  and  peculiarly  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  God.  The  attribution  of  the  deliver- 
ance, the  direction,  and  the  legislation  of  the  Israelites 
to  his  sag^it^  and  energy,  without  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  influence  which  impelled  all  his  actions, 
and  regulated  all  his  views,  merits  the  strongest  pos* 
sibie  reprobation.  In  the  national  institutions  and 
permanent  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  Grod 
mid  designs  essentially  identifiued  with  his  own  glory^ 
and  of  the  last  consequence  to  the  human  race.  To 
affirm  that  Moses  was  the  exclusive  deliverer  of  the 
people,  that  to  him  they  were  indebted  for  their  na- 
tional independence  and  their  national  institutions,  is 
iM>th^ untrue  and  profane.    .God  sent  Moses  and  Aaron 
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to  the  unbelieying  Pharaoh^  and  enforced  their  de- 
mands by  the  awful  manifestations  of  his  power.  Gob 
delivered  his  people^  by  opening  for  tnem  a  way 
through  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  Gob  was  the  au- 
thor of  their  institutions^  in  which  all  that  was  ciyil^ 
was  subordinate  to  what  was  religious.  Gob  pro- 
tracted their  march  as  the  punishment  of  their  re  d  el- 
lion^  and  both  inflicted  upon  them  the  judgments  by 
which  tiiey  were  chastised^  and  bestowed  upon  them 
the  mercies  by  which  they  were  sustained.  And  it 
was  God  who  prescribed  the  time^  the  manner^  and 
the  means  of  their  entrance  into  Canaan.  In  every 
things  God  was  the  author^  and  Moses  was  the  instru- 
ment;  the  authority  of  God  was  sovereign  and  su- 

Sreme^  and  that  of  Moses  was  executive  and  depen- 
ant.  Let  Moses  receive  all  the  admiration  which  is 
most  justly  his  due^  but  let  him  not  be  elevated  to 
the  prejudice  and  dishonour  of  hia  God. 

What  was  the  character  of  Moees  ? 

''Moses  possessed  a  character  to  which  no  eloquence 
can  rise^  no  detail  do  justice ;  in  celebrating  which^ 
praise  cannot  degenerate  into  panegyric,  nor  the  wri- 
ter be  suspected  of  adulation.  The  most  ancient  and 
authentic  of  historians ;  the  most  penetrating,  digni- 
fied, and  illuminated  of  prophets ;  the  profoundest  and 
aagest  of  legislators ;  the  prince  of  orators  and  poets ; 
the  most  excellent  and  amiable  of  men ;  the  nrmest 
and  most  faithful  of  believers."  His  magnanimity  in 
rejecting  the  honours  and  treasures  of  Egypt — his  fer- 
vour of  devotion  in  communion  with  God — ^his  zeal 
for  the  glory  of  his  heavenly  Sovereign — his  ardent 
love  for  the  people  over  whose  interests  he  watched — 
his  courage  m  pleading  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Is- 
raelites before  the  throne  of  Pharaoh — ^his  perseverance 
in  the  way  of  duty,  notwithstanding  the  painful  and 
vexatious  trials  to  which  he  was  exposed  by  the  mur- 
muring ingratitude  of  the  Israelites — ^his  dismterested- 
iiess  in  forgetting  the  purposes  of  selfish  ambition-^ 
and  his  humility  in  suomitting  without  hesitation  to 
all  the  commandments  of  God — ^all  combine  to  elevate 
him  to  the  unrivalled  admiration  of  mankind,  and  to 
place  him  in  the  highest  rank  of  human  excellence. 
Hifl  faults,  ior  what  human  being  is  destitute  q{\S^xdl^ 
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ore  not  concealied  in  his  own  narrative^  and  are  suffi- 
dently  palpable  when  contrasted  with  his  excellencies. 
He  was^  however^  the  tfreatiest  of  men^  and  his  exis- 
tence has  been  productive  of  more  momentous  ooose- 
quences  to  the  hoaian  race,  both  for  time  and  eternity, 
tnan  that  of  miy  other  mortal,  who  has  erer  exer- 
cised  an  influence  upon  the  affairs  and  destinies  of  the 
world. 

Into  his  typical  diaracter,  as  the  representation  of 
the  great  Pr<^het  of  the  church,  (Deut.  xyiiL  15,  18.) 
it  is  not  the  province  of  the  historian  to  inquire. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


« 


FBOM  THB  DEATH  OF  MOfiBS  TO  THE  BSTABLISHMBNT  OF 
THE  RBOAI.  GOYERNMEirr. 


SECTION  I. 
THE  INVASION  OF  CANAAN. 

WHO  were  the  Canaanites  ? 

The  Canaanites  were  the  descendants  of  Canaan^ 
the  son  of  Ham.  Canaan  had  a  numerous  progeny. 
His  oldest  son^  Sidon^  was  the  founder  of  the  city  of 
Sidon^  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Sidonians  and 
Phoenicians^  so  celebrated  for  the  extent  of  their  com- 
merce^ and  the  superiority  of  their  navigation.  His 
ten  other  sons  were  the  ori^n  of  as  many  other  Pales- 
tinian  and  Syrian  tribes^  the  Hittites^  the  Jebusites^ 
the  Amorites.  the  Gir^asites^  the  Hivites^  the  Arkites^ 
the  Sinites^  the  Aryadites^  the  Zemarites^  and  the  Ha- 
mathites.  The  Canaanites  were  extremely  numerous^ 
wealthy^  and  powerful.  By  their  trade  they  acquired 
vast  opulence ;  their  colonies  were  established  m  al- 
most all  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean^  and  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  their  warlike  propensities 
being  constantly  cherished  by  their  intestine  commo- 
tions^ they  continued  as  formidable  and  danfferous^  as 
they  were  comparatively  rich  and  polished.  An  al- 
most incredible  profligacy  prevailea  among  them— 4i 
pxtifligacy  nurtured  by  the  abominations  of  their  idol- 
atry— a  profligacy  at  war  with  all  the  dictates  of  na- 
ture ano^the  reelings  of -natural  affection-^a  profligacy 
whose  criminality  was  aggravated  by  the  tremendous 
Judinnents  wliich  had  already  been  inflicted  upon  some 
of  tiieir  guilty  cities,  which  had  disappeared  amidst 
1^  preternatural  fires  of  heaven. 
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How  did  Joshua  cmnmence  the  invasion  of  the  Ca^ 
naanitee  ? 

Against  this  corrupt^  though  still  formidable  people^ 
the  valiant  successor  of  Moses  led  the  host  of  the  Is- 
raelites, according  to  the  commandment  and  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Lord.  Encouraged  by  an  animating  com- 
munication from  his  God^  he  made  every  requisite  pre- 
paration for  the  success^  accomplishment  of  his  great 
enterprise.  Spies  were*  sent  to  ascertain  the  actual 
condition  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Jericho;  their 
object  was  discovered ;  the  emissaries  of  the  king  were 
sent  to  bring  them  before  his  throne ;  but  they  were 
successfully  concealed,  and  enabled  to  escape,  by  the 
contrivance  of  a  woman  named  Rahab;  and  they 
gratefully  promised  that  in  the  universal  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants,  she  and  her  family  should  be  saved. 
Joshua  and  the  Israelites  then  advanced  to  the  brink 
of  Jordan,  then  overflowing  its  banks  according  to 
custom  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  rolling  onward 
with  a  broad  deep  and  rapid  stream.  Volney,  speak- 
ing of  this  river,  says,  that  its  breadth  in  few  places 
exceeds  sixty  or  eighty  feet,  and  its  depth  is  ten  or 
twelve.  When  swelled  by  the  rains,  it  forms  a  sheet 
of  water  a  quarter  of  a  league  broad.  The  priests  car- 
ried the  ark  in  the  van  of  the  march  to  the  banks,  and 
a  stupendous  miracle  was  performed,  which 
'**'•  most  impressively  proved  to  the  Israelites, 
the  presence  of  their  God,  and  the  certainty  of  their 
triumph.  As  soon  as  the  feet  of  the  priests  who  car- 
ried  the  ark  touched  the  brim  of  the  water,  the  stream 
which  came  from  above  was  arrested  in  its  course,  and 
its  billows  were  raised  upon  a  heap,  while  the  torrent 
below,  continuing  to  run  on,  the  whole  army  effected 
their  wonderful  passage  on  dry  land,  and  triumphant- 
ly trod  upon  the, soil  of  Canaan, .  Terror  perva^d  the 
.  nations  when  they  h^ard  of  this  astonishing  event ;  and 
they  trembled  before  a  people,  who  were  thus  assl^ied 
by  Omnipotence.  Immediately  after  the  passage  of 
Jordan,  Joshua  commainLed  those  to  be  circumcised, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of  the  previous 
march,  had  not  received  t)iat  indispensable  ordinance; 
the  Passover  was  celebrated  for  the  fortieth  time  &om 
the  period  of  its  institution;  and  the  miraculoua  manna 
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beintf  no  longer  required  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey^  no  more  descended  from  heaven.  Joshua 
also  beheld  a  mysterious  being  who  proclaimed  himself 
the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host^  no  doubt  the  Captain 
of  salvation^  who  received  the  adoration  of  the  gene- 
ral of  the  Israelites,  and  instructed  him  how  to  carry 
on  the  operations  of  tiie  war. 

Describe  ihefaU  qf  Jericho, 

The  numerous  army  of  the  Israelites  was  now  ar- 
rayed around  the  walls  of  Jericho^  and  most  extraor- 
dinary was  the  method  of  the  siege.  All  common  ope- 
rations were  entirely  abandoned^  and  the  work  was 
accomplished  by  the  Providence  of  God.  Once  a  day^ 
for  six  days^  a  solemn  procession  proceeded  round  the 
city.  First  went  the  soldiers  completely  armed  for 
battle  ;  then  the  priests^  with  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  ac- 
companying their  progress  with  the  incessant  sound  of 
rams'  horns ;  and  uien  the  rear-guard  closed  the  order 
of  the  march.  On  the  seventh  day,  this  ceremony  was 
seven  times  performed;  on  the  seventh,  when  the 
priests  sounded  these  horns,  a  tremendous  shout  was 
raised  by  the  whole  army  ;  all  the  fortifications  of  the 
city  fell  to  the  ground ;  ihe  triumphant  Israelites  firom 
every  side  rushed  into  the  city ;  the  whole  population, 
except  Kahab  and  her  fJEunily,  every  thing  that  breath- 
ed were  exterminated ;  the  silver,  the  gold,  the  vessels 
of  iron  and  brass,  were  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Lord;  because  an  anathema  had  been  pronounced 
upon  the  city,  it  was  utterly  destroyed ;  and  a  curse 
was  pronounced  upon  the  man  who  should  attempt  to 
restore  it  from  its  ruins.  This  curse  was  fuliilled  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  years  after  its  destruction. 
Hiel  of  Bethel  then  rebuilt  it.  (1  Kinffs  xvL  34.)  He 
lost  his  eldest  son  Abiram  when  he  laid  its  foundaticms, 
and  his  youngest  Segub,  when  he  hung  up  the  gates. 
When  any  person  or  place  aikiong  the  Jews  or  their 
enemies  was  so  cursed  as  to  be  oAerent,  a  sentence  of 
death  and  of  utter  destruction  was  inflicted.  Jericho 
was  ehefemy  and  therefore  destroyed. 

.    After  fkefaU  o^  Jericho  what  woe  the  nejpt  olject  of 
the  attack  qfthe  Israelitee  f 

'■   The  city  of  A!  near  Bethel  was  the  next  object  of 
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attack ;  and  as  its  resources  appealed  to  be  too  dimi- 
nutive  to  require  the  march  of  the  whole  army^  three 
thousand  men  were  commissioned  to  effect  its  reduc- 
tion. But  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  had  been  polluted 
with  guilty  the  anathema  pronounced  upon  Jericho 
had  l^n  violated,  and  victory  for  a  time  deserted 
their  banners.  The  men  of  Ai  sigpaally  defeated  the 
assailants^  and  chased  them  from  uieir  cit^  with  dis- 
grace. A  strict  investigation  waif  immediately  made 
through  the  camp^  and  the  wretched  culprit  was  dis- 
covered. Achan,  the  son  of  Carmi^  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah^  had  secreted  from  the  spoils  of  Jericho^  an  in- 
got of  gold^  a  Babylonian  garment,  and  two  hundred 
shekels  of  silver.  The  transgressor  and  his  family 
were  stoned^  their  corpses  and  their  property  were 
bumty  victory  returned  to  the  Israelites^  the  city  of 
Ai  was  taken  by  stratagem^  it  was  abandoned  to  the 
flames^  its  inhabitants  were  annihilated^  its  monarch 
was  hanged^  and  the  place  was  devoted  to  perpetual 
desolation. 

What  solemn  rdigious  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
Jsraelitee  after  the  destruction  qf  Aif 

Before  any  further  conquests  were  attempted,  the 
allegiance  of  the  people  to  the  authority  of  God,  was 
ratined  by  a  most  solemn  and  interesting  ceremony. 
The  whole  multitude  of  the  Israelites  were  assembled 
upon  two  ad|acent  hills,  mount  £bal  and  G^izim ; 
SIX  of  the  tribes  were  stationed  upon  one,  and  six  on 
the  other.  The  priests,  with  Joi^ua  and  the  elders 
of  the  people,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and 
the  priests  ranged  themselves  round  die  ark.  The 
people  being  thus  arranged,  Joshua  read  over  all  the 
words  of  the  law,  the  blessings  and  the  cursings ;  the 
loud  and  mutual  responses  of  people  stationed  on  ^ 
mountains^  expressed  their  assent  to  each  sacred  and 
faispired  declaration.  This  was  not  a  mere  interesdng 
ceremony,  it  was  an  important  religious  transactioo. 
It  >was  the  solemn  public  acquiescence  of  the  whole 
congregation,  in  the  revealed  will  of  God  ;  it  was  the 
direct  consecration  of  the  nation  in  its  new  and  perma- 
nent residence  to  the  service  of  Jehovah ;  it  was  the 
formal  recognition  of  that  fflorious  Being,  as  their  only 
Lord,  and  lawgiver,  and  King.    Happy  would  the 
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Israelitea  have  been  had  they  retamed  the  perpetual 
recoUectioxi  of  the  trapsactums  of  that  memorable 
day !  What  crimes  would  they  have  avoided !  What 
miseries  would  they  hare  escaped ! 


SECTION  II. 
THB  CONQUEST  OP  CANAAN. 


HOW  did  the  GibeanUes  obtain  the  aUiance  of  Jo^ 
skua? 

Whizjb  the  kings  of  the  country  were  confederatinf 
and  marahalling  thdr  military  forces  to  contend  witn 
the  Israelites^  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  district^  of 
which  Gribeon  iraa  the  capital,  terrified  by  the  fate  of 
Jericho  and  of  Ai,  resolyed  to  obtahi  by  artifice  a 
firiendly  treaty  with  the  fonnidableinyaders.  Thejrsent 
ambassadorsy  who  assumed  every  appearance  of  hav. 
ing  come  from  a  far  distant  countiy^  and  who  pretended 
that  they  had  been  sent  by  the  nation  to  which  they 
belonged^  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Joshua  and  the  Is- 
raelites^  because  of  the  renown  which  had  been  acquis 
red  by  the  maraculous  deUverance  firom  £fi[ypt^  and 
the  destruction  of  the  kings  who  had  dwelt  on  the 
other  ade  Jordan.  Joshua  and  the  princes  of  the  peo- 

Ele  concluded  a  peace  without  prudent  investigation ; 
ut  the  treaty  had  scarcely  been  concluded,  when  the 
ingenious  deception  was  discovered.  An  oath  in  the 
name  of  Gk>d,  was  too  sacred  to  be  violated,  and  by 
such  an  oath  the  treaty  appears  to  have  been  confirm- 
ed.. .But  though  the  lives  of  the  Gribeonites  were  con- 
sequently sparad,  they  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
in  this  degraded  oonditioii  they  remained,  as  the  just 
punishment  of  their  duplicity  and  pusillanimity,  until 
the  Babylomsh  captivi^. 

ffow  did  Joshua  deoisivelj/  vanquish  the  etrnf^deraJtAd 
Caruxanitish  monar^  f 

The  Canaanitish  monarchs  soon  determined  to  pun- 
ish the  defection  of  the  Gibeonites  from  the  conmnon 
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c  1451     ^^^®®*    Adonibczek  king  of  Jerusalem^  and 
'    four  other  princes^  assaulted  that  city^  and 
were  on  the  point  oi  effecting  its  destruction.    The 
Gibeonites  implored  the  assistance  of  Joshua^  and  that 
valiant  hero^  encouraged  by  a  divine  promise  of  cer- 
tain victory^  advanced  to  their  relief.    After  a  rapid 
midnight  march^   Joshua  came  suddenly  upon    the 
enemy.     From  Gibeon  to  Beth-horon  the  conflict  was 
obstinately  maintained^  but  the  Canaanites  were  dis- 
comfited; the  wrath  of  God  was  displayed;   a  tre- 
mendous storm  of  hail  came  upon  them  as  they  fled ; 
and  more  of  their  unhappy  army  were  destroyed  by 
the  fury  of  the  teinpest^  tnan  by  the  sword  of  uie  Is- 
raelites.   But  the  day  was  waning;  Uie  sun  was  sink- 
ing in  the  West^  and  the  pale  moon  began  to  emit  its 
beams  in  the  gathering  obscuritv  of  the  JBast ;  Joshua 
knew  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  cause  of  the  people^ 
that  the  defeat  of  their  enemies  should  be  final  and 
irretrievable ;  he  knew  that  Jehovah  of  Hosts  fought 
for  Israel^  and  that  the  deities  of  the  Canaanites^  who 
adored  the  luminaries  of  heaven^  however  brilliant 
and  glorious  as  objects  of  nature^  were  only  retained 
in  their  elevated  stations^  or  rolled  onward  in  their 
radiant  revolutions^  by  the  power  of  the  Creator. 
Above  the  roar  of  battle^  the  cries  of  the  vanquished^ 
and  the  triumphant  shouts  of  the  pursuing   squad. 
rons^  his  command  was  heard^  "  Sun^  stand  thou  still 
upon    Gibeon;   and    thou.    Moon,  in  the  valley  of 
Ajalon."     Those  heavenly  bodies   obeyed  his  com- 
nuand,  for  it  was  the  Omnipotent  God  who  spoke  by 
his  instrumentality.    These  deities  of  the  Canaanites, 
arrested  in  their  course,   were  thus  made  to  reprove 
their  own  superstitious  and  degraded  adorers;    and 
thus   from  their  lofty  spheres,   they  testified  to  the 
glorious  Divinity  and  sovereign  power  of  the  Eter- 
nal; thus  idolatry  was  humbled  m  its  own  temple; 
its    miserable    votaries,    abandoned   by   their   own 
wretched    gods,   were   annihilated;   and  to  the  in-r 
telHgent  inhabitants  of  the  universe,  in  heaven,  and 
earth,  and  hell,  the  sublimest  possible  demonstration 
was  made,  that  the  Lord  Grod  Omnipotent  reigned, 
and  that  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  of^light,  were  all 
splendidly  subordinate  to  his  will. 
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What  wa&  the  moral  import  <^  the  miraeh  which  wan 
per/armed  an  thie  memorable  oceaeion  f 

Thus  the  Israelites  avenged  themselves  upon  their 
own  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  their  Goa.  *'  The 
sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not 
to  go  down  about  a  whole  day.  And  there  was  no 
day  like  that,  before  it  or  after  it,  that  the  Lord  heark- 
ened to  the  voice  of  a  man."  What  could  be  more  sub- 
lime and  impressive  than  this,  both  to  the  Canaanites 
and  to  the  Israelites-— to  the  Canaanites,  for,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  that  it  was  the  appalling  testimony  of  their 
own  Deities  ajgainst  the  abominations  of  their  impious 
idolatrv — ^to  the  Israelites,  for  it  was  to  them  a  memo- 
rable demonstration^  that  if  ever  they  relapsed  into 
the  idolatries  of  the  surrounding  pagan  nations,  they 
would  spurn  the  clearest  testimomes,  violate  the  most 
solenm  obligations,  abandon  their  happiness  and  secu- 
rity, and  justly  incur  the  most  fearmf  doom.  Of  this 
stupendous  miracle,  there  are  traditions  in  the  most 
^tant  nations.  In  the  Clunese  annals,  it  is  stated, 
that,  in  the  reign  of  the  seventh  monarch  &om  Fohi, 
the  sun  did  not  set  for  the  space  of  ten  days.  Hero- 
dotus, speaking  of  Egypt,  savs,  "during  the  above 
period,  the  sixn,  they  told  me,  had  four  times  deviated 
from  his  ordinaiT  course,  having  twice  risen  where  he 
uniformly  goes  uowtk  and  twice  gone  down  where  he 
uniformly  rises."  •  The  words  of  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus  no  doubt  give  the  universal 
opinion  of  the  Jews  of  his  day  upon  this  subject  when 
he  said,  "Was  not  the  sun  stopped  by  Joshua,  and 
one  day  made  equal  to  two  ?" 

Did  the  vietariee  of  Joshua  continue  ? 

When  the  five  kip^,  who,  after  their  defeat  had 
concealed  themselves  m  a  cave  at  Makkedah,  had  been 
slain,  and  their  corpses  ignominiously  suspended  upon 
trees^  the  tide  of  invasion  continued  to  roll  on.  The 
kinffs,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  citiea  of  Makkedah, 
of  Libnah,  o£  Lachii^,  of  EgloiK  oiP  Hebron,  and 
Debir  were  destro^^ed;  a  powerful  confederacy  of 
monarchs,  with  an  innumerable  army  were  de£eated ; 
their  pageantry  of  qhariots,  of  horses,  and  splendid 
military  array,  diauppeared ;  they  were  all  consigned 

qS 
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to  the  tword ;  in  a  few  years  the  country  wu  sub. 
dued ;  and  though  the  inhabitants  were  not  completely 
extirpated^  an  event  productive  of  deplorable  subse- 
quent misfortunes,  there  was  a  cessation  from  the 
toils  and  ravages  of  war. 

Hmo  was  ike  final  diifiHon  of  Me  kmd  of  Canaan 
among  the  Isradites  acoompHshed  ? 

The  great  object  of  Joshua  now  was.  to  divide  the 
conquered  lands  among  the  tribes,  and  to  appoint  to 
each  the  place  of  its  permanent  abode.  Already  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad^  and.lialf  the  tribe  of  Ma^ 
na&seh  had  received  at  their  own  request,  their  settle- 
ment in  the  territories  to  the  East  of  Jordan ;  and  at 
length  all  the  tribes  obtained  their  portions  of  the  land 
of  Canaan.  Eight  and  forty  cities  were  nven  to  the 
Levites ;  six  cities  were  set  apart,  accoraing  to"  the 
law,  for  cities  of  refuge ;  eqiutable  assignments  were 
made  to  the  individuals  or  families  composing  the 
great  body  of  the  nation,  of  the  lands  which  were  re- 
qubite  for  their  support;  some  of  them,  as  Joshua 
and  Caleb,  received  a  larger  portion  than  others,  be- 
cause of  the  services  they  nad  rendered  to  the  state ; 
and  laws  were  enacted  to  prevent  the  alienation  of 
these,  estates  from  the  original  proprietors.  The  tithe 
mras  levied  for  the  Levites,  who  had  renounced  their 
right  to  a  twelfth  part  of  me  country,  that  they  might 
be  devoted  to  the  service  of  God ;  the  whole  people 
were  midntained,  bj  the  very  nature  of  the  tenure  oy 
which  they  held  theur  estates,  in  constant  readiness  for 
defence ;  the  laws  which  Moses  had  ^ven  to  the  peo- 
ple from  God,  as  the  basis  of  their  civil  government, 
were  brought  into  active  operation ;  and  the  utmost 
order  seems  almost  immediately  to  have  pervaded  the 
whole  system  of  Hebrew  societf • 

Describe  the  death  and  character  qf  Joehua. 

When  these  -  ^artangements  were  thus  happily  ac- 
complished, Joshua  found  that  his  commission  was 
.ftilftUed,  and  that  the  grave  was  open  at  his  feet:  In 
l^ese  solemn  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  Mos^, 
aU  persona!  considerations  were  forgotten,  wheis  be 
lidratted  td  tiie  actual  state,  and  to  Uie  probable  ne- 
eessities  and  trials,  of  the  people  he  had  commanded. 
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Convinced  that  their  prosperity  would  be  commensu- 
rate with  their  freedom  from  idolatry,  and  their  faith- 
ful obedience  to  their  divine  law,  and  knowing  that 
their  apostacv  or  infidelity  would  be  their  rum,  he 
collected  Uieir  tribes  at  Shechem,  he  called  for  their 
elders,  their  officers,  and  their  judges,  and  briefly  re- 
capitulated their  past  history^  and  their  obligations  to 
the  God  of  their  fathers.  He  earnestly  and  patheti- 
cally besought  them  to  continue  faithfru  to  the  service 
of  Uod.  In  answer  to  his  solemn  appeal,  the  whole 
congregation  as  with  one  voice  exclaimed,  ^'The  Lord 
our  God  will  we  serve,  and  his  voice  will  we  obey :"-— • 
a  resolution  which,  with  flagrant  impiety  and  ingrati- 
tude, they  forgot  as  soon  as  the  elders  who  had  been 
contemporary  with  Joshua  were  no  more.  This  great 
man  affer  a  long,  active,  and  eventful  life, 
died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  teif-  ^*^  ^*^^ 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  person, 
ages  the  Hebrew  nation  ever  produced.  His  firmness 
in  the  cause  of  God,  his  undaunted  valour,  his  military 
abilities,  his  fervent  and  uniform  piety,  his  ardent  pa- 
triotism, lus  splendid  achievements,  and  the  command- 
ing influence  he  appears  to  have  exerted,  over  a  people 
inflated  by  victory  and  naturally  pr^e  to  sedition,  all 
combine  to  render  his,  one  of  those  very  few  characters 
upon  which  the  historian  delights  to  dwell,  and  which 
every  generatMn  of  posterity  must  admire. 

WhUfkdM.QTe.trm^tionaUy  recorded  of  Joshua  ? 

Proeophis  mentions  a  curious  fact  relative  to  Joshua. 
He  says,  that  ^'  two  piUars  were  standing  in  his  time 
in  M^ontania,  opposite  to  the  modem  Gibraltar,  upon 
wiudi  were  Phoenician  inscriptions,  '  We  are  Canaan- 
ites  flyiiiff  from  the  face  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  the 
robber.'  As  might  be  expedted,  the  Jews  have  a 
most  esnlted  ojiimon  of  then-  hero.  They  assert  that 
he  waa  Ihie  autiior  of  a  prayer,  which  they  repeat  ei- 
ther partially,  or  entirely,  as  often  as  they  enter  or  de. 
part  firom  their  synagogues';^  and  they  ascribe  to  him 
several  laws  for  the  regulation  and  security  of  pro- 
fwrtf •  The  Samaritans  had  a  book  which  they  ascribed 
to  Joshuiiy  wfaidh  they  highly  venerated,  but  which 
was  filled  with  preposterous  and  incredible  tales. 
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SECTION  III. 

THE  JUDGES. 

DID  the  Israelites  Umg  retain  their  fidelity  to  Chd 
after  the  death  qf  Joshua  f 

During  the  administration  of  Joshua^  the  children 
of  Israel  presented  the  pleasing  scene  of  a  people^ 
united^  Tictorious^  obedient  to  their  leader^  ana  faith* 
All  to  their  Crod.  But  the  whole  wa»  reversed  soon 
after  his  departure.  For  although  the  united  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Simeon  triumphed  over  ^Adonibezek^.  a 
powerfud  king  of  tiie  country^  and  retaliated  upon  him 
his  barbarous  custom  of  mutilating  the  persons  of  his 
prisoners  j  although  they  subdued  the  Canaanites  of 
Hebron,  and  of  outer  pett j  states ;  althou|^h  the  cele- 
brated Caleb,  by  the  offer  of  his  daughter  m  marriage, 
stiiQulated  Othniel  to  heroic  exertions  i^ainst  uie 
common  enemy;  although  the  formidable  sons  of 
Anak  were  vanquished  ;  and  although  signal  success, 
in  other  quarters  of  the  countnr,  attended  the  arms  of 
the  Israelites,  ^et  the  evil  of  pem^ting  ^eat  num- 
bers of  the  natiye  population  to  remain  m  the  land 
upon  the  parent  of  tribute,  and  the  consequent  con. 
tinual  association  with  these  profligate  idolaters,  soon 
produced   the   most  deploraole  effects.     When  the 

generation  of  Joshua  had  passed  away,  the  Israelites 
egan  to  intermarry  with  the  Canaanites;  by  these 
new  connexions  they  were  seduced  into  apostacy; 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth  became  the  objects  of  their  ado- 
ration— ^Baal  representing  the  sun,  and  Ashtaroth  the 
moon.  The  horrible  mode  in  which  these  deities  were 
worshipped,  aggravated  the  sin  of  the  Israelites.  The 
jnost  loathsome  lasciviousness  and  obscenity  distin- 
ipiished  the  festivals  of  both ;  but  detestable  cruelty 
IS  to  be  added  to  the  worship  of  Baal.  To  this  god 
human  victims  were  offered ;  and  in  subsequent  times 
we  find  Jeremiah  reproaching  the  Jews^  with  "  build, 
in^  the  lugh  places  of  Baal>  and  burniDg  their  sons 
with  burnt-offerings  to  Baal." 
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What  was  the  punishment,  and  who  wen  the  deHver-^ 
ers,  qf  the  IsraaUes? 

Their  apostacy  was  appropriately  punished.  The 
Canaanites  who  were  spared  became  the  instruments 
of  the  misery  of  their  conquerors ;  the  incursions  of 
foreign  hostility  were  sometimes  added  to  the  wretch, 
edness  of  intestine  commotion;  and  during^  a  long 
term  of  years^  occasional  anarchy^  oppression^  ana 
war,  convinced  the  Israelites  of  their  follies  and  their 
crinaes.  Nevertheless  they  were  not  forsaken  bv  God. 
Eminent  persons  called  Jitdoes,  were  occasfon^y 
raised  up,  by  whom  they  were  delivered  from  their 
enemies  and  reclaimed  from  their  wickedness. 

Who  was  the  first  of  the  Judges  f 

The  first  of  these  Judges  was  Othniel, 
the  son-in-law  of  Caleb,  who  delivered  the  *"  ^'  "***• 
people  from  the  yoke  of  a  Mesopotamiao  despot,  who 
oppressed  them  eight  years. 

Who  was  the  next  of  the  Judges  ? 

The  next  of  the  Judges  wasfiavD.  Wh^  ^^  ^^ 
the  Moabites  had  extended  devastation  and 
miserv  over  the  country,,  this  brave  man  killed  Eglon, 
their  king,  in  his  own  residence,  aroused  the  Isradites 
to  arms,  and  destroyed  ten  thousand  otf  the  flying 
enemy  in  their  attempt  to  pass  the  fords  of  Jordan. 

Who  followed  Ehud  as^  the  Judge  qf  the  Israelites  ? 

Shamoab  followed.  He  seems  to  have  .  p  ,_. 
entered  th«  liste  with  the  Philistines  unaided  ^'  ^'  ^^^ 
and  alone,  urged  on  by  desperate  valour ;  his  prowess 
obtained  the  victory;  and  by  an  ox>^ad,  the  wea- 
pon he  wielded,  six  hundred  of  the  Philistines  were 
slain. 

Did  the  riyief^ed  deUvprances  qf  the  Israelite^  produce 
any  permanent  ^ect  upon  thfiir  national  character  ? 

These  repeated  delivei  auees  ui  oduced  no  permanent 
impression  upon  the  children  oi  Israel.  In  the  eighty 
years  of  tranquil  prosperity  which  followed  the  adueve- 
ment  of  Shamgar,  they  relapsed  into  idolatry  and  sin. 
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Nehemiah  daMribes  their  wickedness  in  the  following 
melancholj  language^  ''They  dealt  proudly^  and 
hearkened  not  unto  thy  commandments,  but  sinned 
against  thy  judgments,  (which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall 
live  in  them ;)  and  withdrew  the  shoulder,  and  har«. 
dened  their  neck,  and  would  not  hear."  At  length 
Jabin,  a  Canaanitish  monarch,  whose  exactions  were 
supported  by  a  powerful  army,  *'  miffhtUy "  oppressed 
them  ;  their  nope  of  deliverance  from  his  iron  despotism 
was  blasted  by  the  number  of  his  troops,  and  the 
great  abilities  of  Sisera  his  general ;  and  such  appears 
to  have  been  the  prevalence  of  the  general  despair, 
that  not  one  man,  in  the  revolution  of  twenty  years, 
had  courage  to  assert  the  cause,  or  to  avenge  the 
wrongs,  of  his  countrymen. 

Who  WM  the  neM  Judge  and  ddiverer  of  the  He- 
bfews  F     ■ 

c.  i9si!  '^^^  voice  of  Deborah  the  prophetess 
awoke  the  Israelites  from  the  lethargy  of 
despair.  Ten  thousand  men  of  the  tribes  of  Zebulun 
and  Naphtali  followed  the  standard  of  Barak,  who 
had  been  selected  by  Deborah  for  tiie  high  oince  of 
general,  and  whose  reluctance  to  engage  in  the  ardu- 
ous contest  was  removed  by  the  promise  of  the  heroic 
Deborah  to  share  his  dangers  and  his  toils.  Sisera, 
With  the  whole  militarv  power  of  his  master,  came  to 
the  base  of  mount  Tabor,  upon  which  the  troops  of 
Barak  were  stationed,  to  crush  their  insurrection,  and 
to  chastise  their  insolence.  But  the  Israelites  rushed 
like  a  mountain  torrent  upon  the  enemy ;  the  battle 
was  soon  decided;  the  victory  was  complete;  the 
army  of  the  Canaanites  was  put  to  the  sword ;  Sisera, 
seized  with  panic-terror,  and  finding  that  his  ^*  horses 
were  not  so  swift  as  his  fears,"  forsook  his  chariot  and 
fled  away  on  foot ;  and  not  one  of  his  numerous  host 
was  left  to  tell  the  stor^  of  his  disgrace.  His  deatJi 
was  as  ignominious  as  it  was  melanch(dy.  He  took 
refu^  in  the  tent  of  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  die 
Kemte,  with  whom  he  was  at  peace  ;  when  he  had 
partaken  of  refreshment,  overcome  with  anxiety  and 
latigue,  he  slumbered  upon  the  ^ound ;  Jael  availed 
herself  of  his  defenceless  situation  ;  she  took  one  of 
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nails  used  fat  ttretching  out  the  tent,  sad  tranifized 
the  templet  of  the  munispectinff'  general  —  a  deed 
which^  tnongh  applauded  ny  Deborah  in  her  victori. 
ous  exultation  uid  patriotic  ardour,  uiuat  ever  be 
regarded  aa  infamous  for  its  murderous  treachery  and 
cruelty. 

For  vokai  It  the  mmg  af  Deiborah  and  Barak  prin- 
cipaiijf  valuable  f 

The  triionphal  song  ol^  Deborah  and  Barak  is  valua- 
ble, both  as  a  sublime  ..poetical  composition,  and  an 
authentic  historic  document  demoostratina'  the  actual 
condition  of  the  /ewish  tru>es.  In  this  description* 
/udah;;  formerly  so  dJiitingidshed  by  ita  ralour  and 
patriotic  spirit  is  not  so  lAuch  as  even  mentioned^  so 
tlutt  the  nreeminence  of  that  tribe,  appears  to  hare 
languishea.  and  decayed.  Zebulun,  N^)htali,  and 
Epnraim,  were  the  tribes  who  furnished  the  littie  afhny 
ot  Baraks'  The  two  tribes  and  a  half  beyond  Jordan^ 
are  represented  as  absorbed  in  selfish  attention  ^  the 
prosperity  and  increase  of  their  pastoral  riches.  Dan 
ind!Siitu^i  possessing  a  maritin^  country,  were  ren- 
dered  insensible  to  the  calls  of  jpatriotbm  and  the 
£idings  of  humanity^  by  the  arariciMis  cupidity  which 
was  eiMpendei:^  hjf  their  trade.  So  that  from  the 
whole  cuesciintion  it  appears,  that  the  close  union  of 
the  tribes  ban  been  destroyed,  that  their  divisions  ez« 
posed  them  to  eVery  fierce  and  formidable  invader,  and 
that. they  were  not  more  distinguished  by  their  iddl* 
atrous  tendencies,  than  by  their  factiousness  and  self* 
ishness. 

Who  wen  the  ne^t  oppressore  qf  the  reMUoue  lerael^ 

In  the  space  of  forty  years  from  this  signal  deliver- 
ance, the  uidiajipy  Israelites  again  abandoned  them, 
selves  to  the  wickedness  of  the  .original  inhabitants  of 
the  land.  A  tretaendous .  pumshment  was  inflicted. 
The  rairaKnaus  tribeh  of  the  desert,  under  the  name  of 
Midiamtes, :  overran  the  country ;  the  Israelites  were 
driven  to  cavems>  inaccessible  mountains,  and  preci- 
pitous rocks ;  fertility  disappeared ;  the  flocks  and  the 
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herds  were  destroyed ;  and  the  descendants  of  those 
valiant  conquerors^  who,  under  the  command  of 
Joshua^  had  caused  the  monarchs  of  the  East  to  trem- 
ble,  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  wretched  fu- 

SItives  in  the  land  which  their  forefathers  had  sub- 
ued, 

Whowoi  Gideon? 

c.  124&.  G'i>E0N,  the  son  of  Joash^  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh^  and  of  the  city  of  Ophrah^  was 
the  appointed  deliverer  of  his  country.  A  divine  ap« 
pearance  and  a  miracle  excited  and  authorized  ms 
zeal ;  he  overturned^  in  the  nighty  the  altar  of.  Baal ; 
iatid  when  the  next  morning  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
came  to  demand  his  Hfe^  ms  father  told  them  to  leave 
their  deity  to  assert  his  own  cause^  and  topimish  the 
iaffiront  which  had  been  olSered  to  his  fane.  This  re- 
pl/^rocured  for  Gideon  a  new  name^  he  was  called 
Jembbaal  'Ot-^ let  Baal  plead  hie  ovm  cauee"*  The 
tnuttpet  of  Gideon  was  sounded^  and  the  men  of  Ma^ 
nassen.  Asher,  Zebulun^  and  Naphtali  obeyed  the 
martial  summons.  Two  additional  signs  were  given 
from  heaven  to  encourage  the  valour  of  the  troops.  A 
fleece  was  left  all  night  upon  the  ground^  and.  while 
the  surrounding  soil  and  herbage  were  dry^  the  fleece 
was  saturated  with  dew ;  another  nifht,  the  fleece 
was  left  on  the  ground,  and  remained  perfectiy  free 
from  moisture^  while  the  drops  of  dew  bespangled 
every  obiect  around.  Since  it  was  the  divine  intention 
to  humble^  as  well  as  to  deliver^  the  Israelites ;  since^ 
if  the  army  was  numerous^  they  might  arrogate  the 
victory  tothemselves^  instead  of  ascribing  it  to  God^ 
by  Various  expedients  the  forces  of  Gideon  were  re- 
duced from  twenty-two  thousand^  to  three  hundred 
men.  Like  the  JSnglish  Alfred,  Gideon  became  his 
own  spy  in  the  enemies'  camp ;  and  overhearing  a 
Midiamtish  soldier  relating  an  ominous  dream  to 
his  companion,  he  was  convinced  that  in  a  few 
riiort  hours,  the  vast  host  which  he  saw  around 
him,  woiUd  be  annihilated.  He  returned  to  his  band ; 
each  man  received  a  trumpet,  and  a  torch,  the  blaze 
of  which  was  concealed  within  an  earthen  pitcher. 
In  three  companies  they  advanced  into  the  Blidiani- 
tish  camp;   at  a  given  signal  their  trumpets  were 
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blown^  their  torches  were  displayed^  and  their  pitch- 
ers crashed  upon  the  ground.  Instantaneously  all  in 
camp  of  the  Midianites  was  terror  and  confusion^  and 
their  panic  was  increased  by  the  loud  shouts  of  the 
Israelites,  and  by  the  trampling  of  their  own  horses 
and  camels  in  the  darloiess.  Imagining  that  they 
were  assailed  by  a  numerous  army,  and  mcapable  of 
distinguishing  between  Mend  and  foe,  they  turned 
their  swords  upon  each  other ;  the  tribes  of  Asher, 
Manasseh,  Naphtali,  and  Ephraim,  united  in  the  pur- 
suit; and  one  hundred  ana  twenty  thousand  oi  the 
Midianites  were  slain.  Zebah  and  Zalmunnah,  their 
princes,  were  put  to  death  by  the  hand  of  Gideon^ 
and  Israel  was  again  saved  from  devastation  and  plun- 
der. But  the  inhabitants  of  Succoth,  who  had  refused 
to  bring  forth  provision  for  the  soldiers  when  exhausted 
by  the  pursuit,  endured  a  dreadful  punishment ;  they 
were  torn  by  the  briars  and  thorns  of  the  wilderness^ 
and  the  tower  of  Fennel  was  levelled  with  the  ground. 
The  gratitude  of  the  Israelites  tendered  the  sovereign 
authority  to  Grideon,  but  he  knew  that  Jehovah  was 
the  only  king  of  his  people,  and  that  the  assumption 
of  the  regal  autiiority  would  be  an  impertinent  inter- 
ference with  the  prerogative  of  God.  But  here  his 
moderation  ended.  With  the  golden  earrings  and 
fanciful  ornaments  of  the  slaughtered  Midianites,  he 
adorned  an  ephod,  a  sacerdotal  garment  the  symbol  of 
worship,  and  placed  it  in  his  native  city  of  Ophrah. 
To  this  ephod  all  Israel,  forgetting  the  ark  which 
was  in  Shiloh,  repaired,  and  the  temptation  which  he 
thus  offered  to  the  people  entailed  misery  upon  his 
family. 


SECTIONIV. 
THE  SAME  (5dNTlNUED. 

RECITE  the  history  of  Abimeiech. 

The  history  of  Abimeleoh,  the  natural  son  of  Gide- 
on, furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  connexion 
often  found  in  Asia,  between  bravery,  ferocity,  success. 
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and  rum.  The  {amily  of  his  mother  resided  in  the  city 
of  Shechem.  To  them  Abimelech^  after  the  death  of  his 
father^  repaired^  to  render  them  the  tools  of  his  ambi- 
tion. His  treacherous  representations^  and  his  adroit- 
ly administered  bribes^  obtained  for  him  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  city^  and  the  dregs  of  the  populace  followed 
him  to  the  murder  of  seventy  of  his  brothers^  one  of 
their  number.  Jotham^  only  escaping.  The  elevation 
and  known  cnaracter  of  Abimelech^  induced  Jotham 
to  warn  the  dupes  of  his  brother^  of  the  fetters  they 
were  forging  for  themselves;  but  his  well-known  para- 
ble product  no  impression  upon  a  people  intoxicated 
with  novelty^  and  the  hope  of  splenoid  superiority  a- 
moDg  their  brethren.  But  their  a£fections  were  soon 
alienated  from  their  master.  Detesting  his  cruel  dis- 
position^ they  laid  an  ambuscade  for  him  in  the  moun- 
tains^ and  they  raised  another  chieftain  to  his  place 
during  his  absence.  Indignant  at  their  rebellion^  he 
bedeg^ed^  took^  and  utterly  demolished  Shechem.  At- 
tempting to  conquer  the  neighbouring  places^  entering 
the  city  of  Thebez^  he  advanced  against  a  strong 
tower  which  he  was  desirous  of  takings  and  i>ressea 
towards  the  gate  with  the  intention  of  Arcing  his  pas- 
sage  by  fire.  He  was  desperately  wounded^  like 
PyrrhuSy  by  a  tile  thrown  from  the  roof  by  a  woman^ 
»ad  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  perishing  by  a  female 

.  -  ,        hand^  he  caused  his  armour-bearer  to  put 
A,  C.  123S.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Who  were  the  newt  Judges  of  the  Israelites  ? 

A.  c.  1333.  The  judicial  administration  of  Tola  for 
1210.  twenty-three^  and  of  Jair^  for  twenty-two 
-years^  secured  the  general  tranquillity  and  happiness. 
But  after  the  death  of  Jair^  the  idolatrous  propensities 
of  the  Israelites  carried  them  to  an  unprecedented  ex- 
cess of  abominable  wickedness.  Not  content  with  the 
polluted  worship  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth^  they  sacrifi- 
ced to  the  gods  of  Syria,  of  Sidon,  of  Moab^  of  Ammon, 
and  of  the  Philistines ;  so  that  there  was  no  descrip- 
tion of  superstition  which  they  did  not  cherish^  and 
there  could  be  no  act  of  vice  which  they  did  not  per- 
petrate. The  very  people  whose  gods  they  adored, 
oecame  their  oppressors ;  and  the  Ammonites  particu* 
*     '*-*««iisBea  themselves,  by  their  successful  deso- 
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Utions.  The  Israelites  suffered,  repented,  prayed, 
and  were  delivered* 

Who  woM  Jephthah  ? 

Jbphthab^  the  son  of  Gilead  by  a  concubine,  was 
driven  from  the  house  of  his  father  by  his  legitimate 
brethren.  At  the  head  of  a  band  of  lawless  and  des- 
perate men,  he  soon  made  himseK  fonnidable,  and 
when  the  Israelites  were  thus  oppressed  by  the  Am. 
monites,  his  valour  and  prowess  pointed  him  out  as 
their  best  resource.  He  seized  to  the  general  in. 
treaties  of  the  people,  and  made  every  requisite  pre. 
paration  to  attack  the  Ammonites ;  but  he  rashly  vow. 
ed,  that  if  he  were  successful,  he  would  sacrifice,  as  a 
bumt.offering,  whatever  first  came  out  of  his  house  to 
meet  him  on  his  return.  He  defeated  the 
Anunonites  with  great  slaughter,  and  se-  * 

verely  retaliated  upon  them  the  iiyuries  which  they 
had  inflicted  vpon  tne  Israelites ;  but  when  he  retunu 
ed  in  triumph  to  his  home,  his  daughter  appeaFed| 
with  timbrels  and  dances,  to  celebrate  his  praise,  ana 
thus  became  the  victim  of  his  vow.  Intense  was  the 
horror  of  the  iather  when  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  sacrifice  the  dearest  object  of  his  affections  ;  but  he 
eonceived  it  to  be  impossible  to  retract  his  vow,  and 
at  the  expiraticMi  of  two  months,  amidst  the  laments, 
tions  of  tne  people,  she  was  immolated  to  the  temerity 
and  obduracy  €)i  her  father.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear,  that  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
Jephthah  could  have  redeemed  his  daughter  from  her 
doom.  Most  express  is  the  irrevocable  decision  of  the 
law,  that  ^'  no  devoted  thing  shall  be  redeemed.  None 
devoted,  which  shall  be  devoted  of  men,  shall  be  re* 
deemed;  but  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  Lev.  xxvii. 
28, 29.  "  God,"  says  Chrysostom^  ^^  permitted  Jeph. 
thah  to  put  his  daughter  to  death,  thereby  to  restrain 
those  who  might  be  too  easUv  induced  to  make  such 
promises,  to  msmre  men  with  circumspecUon,  and  to 
Keep  them  back  from  rash  vows  and  contracts*" 
Jepnthah  was  not  permitted  to  ei^joy  the  £ruits  of  his 
triumph  in  peace.  The  £phraimites  tumultuously  in- 
sulted him  because  he  had  not  invited  them  to  the 
battle.  The  indignation  of  Jephthah  and  the  Gilead- 
ites,  led  them  to  an  immediate  contest;  the  Ephraim- 
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ites  were  defeated ;  guards  were  placed  at  the  fords  of 
Jordan^  to  intercept  any  who  had  escaped  from  the 
battle ;  the  £phraimite8  were  easily  detected  by  their 
pronunciation  of  the  word  Shibboleth^  which  means  an 
ear  of  com^  which  they  called  Sibboleth^  and  forty- 
two  thousand  of  them  were  slain. 

Who  were  the  neat  three  Judges  of  the  Israelites  ? 

A.  C.  1183.  Of  the  actions  of  Ibzan  of  Bethlehem. 
1175.  1165.  Elon  the  Zebulonite^  and  Abdon^  who  suc- 
ceeded Jephthah  as  judgpes  in  Israel  no  record  is 
given. 

How  were  the  Israelites  soon  afterwards  delivered 
from  their  oppressors  the  Philistines  f 

The  Philistines^  a  powerful  people  who  inhabited 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea^  opposite  the  island  of  Crete^  next  became 
the  oppressors  of  the  children  of  Israel^  and  during 
forty  years^  they  maintained  and  extended  their  tyran- 
ny. The  Israelites  were  delivered  by  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  persons  mentioned  in  their  history.  The 
wife  of  Manoah^  an  inhabitant  of  Zorah^  and  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan^  who  had  hitherto  borne  no  children^  was 
informed  by  an  angel  that  she  was  to  have  a  son ;  she 
was  commanded  to  consecrate  him  to  the  service  of 
God  from  his  infancy^  to  brinff  him  up  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Nazarites^  ana  it  was  predicted  that 
he  was  to  break  the  galling  yoke  of  the  rhUistines.  It 
may  be  proper  here  to  observe^  that  the  Nazarites 
were  persons^  who^  to  attain  a  more  than  ordinary  de- 
gree of  purity^  vowed  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors^  to  suffer  their  hair  to  grow  without  any  exci- 
sion^ to  enter  into  no  house  which  was  polluted  with 
the  presence  of  a  corpse^  and  never  to  attend  a  funeral. 
The  vow  usually  included  eight  days;  sometimes  a 
month ;  and  sometimes  a  whole  life.  Of  perpetual 
Nazariteship^  Samson^  and  John  the  Baptist^  were 
both  instances,  and  both  were  devoted  to  it  by  their 
parents. 

Recite  some  of  the  actions  nf  Samson, 

A  r  11*^  The  promise  of  the  angel  was  fulfilled 
A.  c  1166.  ^^^  y^^  j^  ^^  ^j^j^  ^  Samson.   When  this 
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extraordinary  man  bad  arrived  at  years  of  maturity, 
he  saw  a  young  female  of  the  Philistines  at  Timnath, 
of  whom  he  l^came  enamoured;  and  his  intreaties 
subdued  the  reluctance  of  her  parents  to  consent 
to  a  matrimonial  connexion  with  one  of  the  IsraeU 
itish  nation.  As  he  went  to  demand  her  in  marriage^ 
he  displayed  that  undaunted  resolution,  and  that 
prodigious  strength,  which  afterwards  enabled  him 
to  perform  exploits  to  which  there  is  no  parallel 
in  history.  A  young  lion  came  roaring  upon  him 
from  a  thicket;  but  though  unarmed,  hie  seized  the 
ferocious  monster  and  tore  it  as  though  it  had  been 
a  kid.  Soon  afterwards,  as  he  again  proceeded  to 
Timnath  to  celebrate  his  marriage,  he  turned  aside 
to  look  upon  the  dead  lion ;  he  mund  that  a  swarm 
of  bees  had  settled  in  the  carcass,  and  that  in  this 
strange  situation  they  had  produced  their  honey,  of 
which  Samson  partook,  and  then  proceeded  on  his 
way.  The  marriage  was  soon  afterwards  performed  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  Timnath  provided  thirty  young 
men  to  become  the  companions  of  Samson,  and 
the  nuptial  feast  was  celebrated.  As  the  entertain- 
ment proceeded,  Samson  proposed  to  them  a  riddle, 
^' Out  of  the  eater  came  tortn  meat,  and  out  of  the 
strong  came  forth  sweetness."  And  he  made  the 
agreement,  that  if  before  the  expiration  of  seven  days, 
they  ascertained  its  meaning,  ne  would  present  to 
each  of  them  a  change  of  raiment :  but  if  tney  fidled, 
they  were  to  bestow  upon  him  the  same  number  of 

garments.  Perceiving  that  they  were  likely  to  lose 
leir  cause,  the  young  men  insidiously  interested  Sam. 
sou's  wife  in  their  favour.  By  her  blandishments  and 
her  tears,  she  extorted  the  secret  from  Samson,  and 
immediately  communicated  it  to  her  countrymen. 
Samson  discovered  the  treachery,  he  indi^antly  re- 
paired to  Ashkelon,  slew  thirty  of  the  Phihstines,  pre- 
sorted their*  garments  to  the  young  men  as  the  pay. 
nient  of  his  obligation,  retired  from  Timnath,  and  re- 
turned, asain  to  the  house  of  hid  fa^er.  Discovering 
afterwards,  that  his  wife  had  been  given  to  one  of  the 
young  men  who  had  feasted  with  mm,  and  being  still 
further  insulted  by  the  offer  of  her  sister  in  her  stead, 
he  becapie.  the  inveterate  and  determined  enemy  of 
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the  Philistines.  By  fastening  firebrands  to  the  tails  of 
three  hundred  wild  animals^  most  probably  Jackalls^ 
he  consumed  the  standing  crops  of  nis  enemies.  The 
Philistines  understood  that  Samson  had  thus  annoyed 
them  from  revenge  on  account  of  the  violation  of  his 
marriage  contract  at  Timnath ;  they  therefore  pui^riu 
ed  this  breach  of  faith  by  committing  his  wife  alld 
&ther-in-law  to  the  flames.  But  the  exasperation  ^ 
Samson  was  by  no  means  assuaged  by  this  attempt  to 
wropitiate  him ;  he  destroyed  great  numbers  of  the 
Pluiistines^  and  then  retreated  for  shelter  to  an  ele?«- 
ted  rock  in  the  country  of  Judah.  When  the  Philis. 
thies  ascertained  the  place  of  his  retreat^  they  came 
with  a  great  army ;  they  desolated  the  countiy ;  and 
80  pusiUanimous  were  its  inhabitants^  that  they  agreed 
to  netray  Samson  to  get  rid  of  the  invaders.  But  in 
vain  were  all  their  attempts  to  obtain  possession  of  his 
person^  until  at  length  he  suffered  hiniself  to  be  bound 
and  to  be  conducted  to  the  camp  of  the  Philistines^ 
who  no  sooner  saw  him.  as  they  thought,  securely  fet- 
tered^ than  with  loud  snouts  of  joy  thev  came  to  fall 
upon  him.  But  Samson  burst  asunder  the  cords  with 
which  he  was  bounds  like  flax  in  the  flame ;  the  pre- 
mature triumph  of  lus  enemies  was  transformed  mto 
terror ;  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  a  thousand  of 
them  were  slain ;  and  a  single  man  became  the  con- 
queror of  an  army.  Ready  to  die  with  thirst  after  this 
stupendous  exertion  of  strength,  and  finding  no  water, 
he  called  upon  God,  and  a  rock  called  Machtesh,  or 
cheek-bone,  a  name  which  had  previously  been  im- 
posed upon  it,  and  which  Samson  afterwards  designa- 
ted Lehi,  or  jaw-bone,  from  the  instrument  of  his  vic- 
tory, opened,  water  issued  from  the  cleft,  Samson  was 
refreshed,  and  his  vigour  returned. 

.   Conchide  the  history  qf  Samson. 

Some  time  after  this  great  achievement,  Samson 
went  to  Gaza,  a  city  of  the  Philistines ;  and  having 
there  seen  a  harlot,  or  a  woman  who  kept  an  house  of 
entertainment,  he  turned  iA  to  lodge  with  her.  The 
Philistines  were  soon  apprised  of  his  arrival,  and  took 
every  possible  precaution  to  secure  him.  But  Samson, 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  arose,  carried  away  the  two 
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gates  of  the  city^  with  the  rate-posts^  bar^  and  chaiii^ 
took  them  to  a  hill  near  Hebron^  and  Uius  escaped 
from  the  snare  of  his  enemies.  His  licentiousness 
afterwards  proved  his  ruin.  Having  formed  a  connexion 
with  an  abandoned  woman  who  lived  in  the  valley  of 
Sorek,  and  whose  name  was  Delilah^  the  Philistmes 
offered  her  a  great  bribe  to  discover  the  source^  and  to 
effect  the  destruction^  of  his  Herculean  strength.  He 
amused  her  for  some  time  with  pretexts^  but  at  len^^th^ 
wearied  with  her  continual  importunity,  he  explained 
to  her  the  token  of  his  character  as  a  Nazarite.  When 
he  lost  his  dedication  to  6od^  he  was  soon  reduced  to 
the  weakness  of  an  ordinary  man.  When  his  hair 
was  treacherously  cut  off  while  he  slumbered,  his 
strength  departedL  he  was  seized  by  the  Philistines, 
they  bound  liim>  they  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  blind- 
ness^ they  inflicted  upon  him  every  cruel  indignity 
which  their  malignant  cruelty  could  invent^  and  they 
compelled  him  to  perform  the  meanest  functions  of  the 
most  miserable  stave.  But  as  the  hair  of  Sampson 
grew^  his  strength  returned.  The  lords  of  the  Philis- 
tines assembled  to  return  thanks  to  Dagon,  their  idol, 
for  havingdelivered  their  formidable  enemy  into  their 
power.  While  they  were  redoing  and  caroiudng  in 
the  temple  of  that  deity,  they  sent  fcnr  Samson  that 
they  might  insult  him  with  mockery  and  scorn.  Sam- 
son came ;  he  requested  his  conductors  to  lead  him  to 
the  pillars  which  supported  the  edifice,  that  he  might 
rest  himself;  he  entreated  the  assistance  of  God;  by 
a  stupendous  effort  of  strength,  he  hurled  the  pillars 
from  their  foundations ;  the  whole  temple,  if  hicn  was 
crowded  in  every  part  with  spectators,  instantiy  fell ; 
Samson  and  three  thousand  of  the  Philistines  were 
numbered  with  the  dead.  Thus  he  killed  more  of  his 
enemies  when  he  died,  than  he  had  done  .  ^  _,,. 
during  the  whole  of  his  life.  ^  ^  ""' 
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SECTION  V. 
THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

WHAT  circumstance  occurred  after  the  death  of 
Samson,  which  illvLstraied  the  idolatrous  propensities  of 
the  Israelites  ? 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Samson^  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred which  strikingly  exhibits  the  tendency  of  the 
Israelites^  at  this  period^  to  depart  from  the  instituted 
ordinances  of  God.  A  wealthy  widow  of  Ephraim 
had  lost  a  sum  of  money,  amounting  to  eleven  hundred 
shekels;  and  being  highly  irritated  by  her  loss^  she 
uttered  some  heavy  maledictions  against  the  thie£ 
Wliether  her  son^  Micah^  had  stolen  it  himself^  or 
whether  he  had  recovered  it  from  some  of  the  robbers^ 
does  not  appear ;  but  he  informed  his  mother^  that  he 
had  the  money  in  his  possession.  The  mother  blessed 
her  son  for  the  inteUigence ;  she  told  him  that  it  was 
dedicated  to  God ;  an  ephod  and  terwhim  were  con- 
structed ;  and  a  Levite  was  soon  found  to  assume  the 
QfiBce  of  domestic  priest.  The  ephod  and  the  teraphim 
were,  however,  soon  furtively  removed  by  a  body  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  on  their  way  to  the  conquest  of 
Lachish;  the  Levite  was  prevailed  upon  to  accompany 
them ;  in  the  city  which  they  took,  the  idol  was  set 
up ;  and  there  it  continued  until  ''  the  day  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  land." 

What  other  event  occurred  about  the  same  time  which 
deplorably  proved  the  prevalent  profligacy  of  manners  ? 

About  the  same  time  an  awfully  calamitous  event, 
which  took  place  in  the  country  of  the  tribe  of  Ben. 
jamin,  proved,  even  to  the  Israelites  themselves,  how 
gross,  and  even  dreadful,  was  the  profligacy  of  man- 
ners  which  prevailed.  A  Levite  being  on  a  journey 
with  a  concubine,  arrived  in  the  city  of  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  a 
resioient  in  the  place.  The  men  of  the  city  surrounded 
the  house  in  the  evening,  determined  unnaturally  to 
violate  the  laws  of  God  and  man.    By  the  production 
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of  the  concubine^  they  were  partially  diverted  from 
their  dis^stinff  intention;   but  they  so  abominably 
abused  the  unhappy  woman^  that^in  the  morning  she 
was  found  a  lifeless  corpse  at  the  door.    The  subse- 
quent conduct  of  the  Levite  excited  at  once  the  hor- 
ror and  indignation  of  the  Israelites.    He  divided  the 
bt>dy  of  the  woman  into  three  parts^  and  sent  a  part 
to  each  of  the  tribes  of  the  people.    The  congregation 
was  collected^  the  narrative  of  the  Levite  was  piven, 
and  the  whole  assembly  came  to  a  determination  to 
punish  most  severely  the  perpetrators  of  the  atrocious 
outrage.    The  people  demanded  of  the  Bei\jaminites 
the  ruffian  murderers^  that  they  might  suffer  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  their  crime.    They  haughtily  refused. 
The  war  immediately  commenced.    Twice  tne  Israel- 
ites were  defeated  before  the  comparatively  insignifi. 
cant  number  of  the  children  of  Benjamin.    But  on 
the   third  occasion,  Gibeah  was  taken  by  a  strata- 
gem, and  with  the  exception  of  six  hundred  men  who 
ued  to  the  rock  Rimmon,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was 
extirpated.    But  when  vengeance  was  satiated,  re- 
pentance followed.     By  the  promiscuous  slaughter, 
the  national  strength  was  impaired,  and  one  of  the 
lights  of  Israel  was  almost  extinguished.    The  Israel- 
ites bewailed  their  error ;  and  because  they  had  sworn 
never  to  give  their  daughters  to  the  children  of  Ben- 
jamin, they  knew  not  how  to  remedy  the  evil.    But 
when  the  people  were  numbered,  it  was  found  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead  had  not  obeyed  the 
summons  to  the  general  muster  in  arms.     They  were 
devoted  to  destruction,  four  hundred  virgins  however 
were  spared,  and  were  presented  to  the  surviving  chil- 
dren of  Benjamin.    The  daughters  of  Shiloh  taken  by 
force  at  a  festival,  supplied  the  deficiency  ;  the  inheri- 
tance of  Beinamin  was  restored  to  its  legitimate  pos- 
sessors ;   and  in  the  course  of  years  the  tribe  again 
appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  action,  and  became  cele- 
brated for  valorous  achievement  and  obedience  to  the 
laws. 

Who  was  Eli  ? 

While  Samson  was  engaged  in  his  heroic  resistance 
against  the  encroachments  and  tyrainiy  of  the  Philis- 
tines, Em,  of  the  race  of  Ithamar,  who  sustained  the 
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officjs  of  high-priest,  at  the  same  time  judged  the  Is- 
raelites. The  authority  of  Samson  appears  to  have 
been  limited  to  the  south-western  parts  of  the  country, 
while  the  supine  and  indolent  administration  of  £li 
extended  over  the  remainder.  No  reason  is  assigned 
for  the  removal  of  the  high-priesthood  from  the  family 
of  £leazar  to  that  of  Ithamar.  It  appears,  at  the  samt 
time,  that  this  transfer  was  not  made  without  the  di- 
rection and  authority  of  God.  It  was  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Eli,  that  a  celebrated  personage  arose, 
who  was  destined  for  a  long  term  of  years  to  act  a 
most  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Israelites, 
and  to  witness  the  most  important  revolutions  in  the 
form  of  their  civil  institutions  and  government. 

Describe  the  interview  of  Eli  with  Hannah  the  mo^ 
ther  of  Samuel, 

At  one  of  the  great  annual  sacrifices  in  Shiloh,  as 
Eli  sat  by  the  post  of  the  Tabernacle,  he  saw  a  female 
apparently  bowed  down  by  the  oppression  of  some  in- 
tolerable calamity,  whose  tears  fell  and  whose  lips 
moved,  but  who  uttered  peither  audible  complaint  nor 
prayer.  At  first  .the  appearance  of  the  woman  indu- 
ced Eli  to  suppose  that  she  was  under  the  influence 
of  intemperance,  and  he  reprimanded  her  for  the  most 
disgusting  exhibition  of  degraded  humanity.  But  no 
victim  of  intemperance  was  there.  That  female  was 
engaffed  in  those  fervent  exercises  of  devotional  piety, 
which  completely  absorbed  the  senses  before  the  throne 
of  God.  It  was  Hannah  the  wife  of  Elkanah,  of  the 
family  of  Kohath,  and  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Children 
had  been  denied  to  her;  she  was  afflicted  with  the  in. 
suits  of  a  haughty  rival  in  the  affections  of  her  hus- 
band; she  implored  a  son  at  the  hands  of  Providence; 
and  she  vowed,  that  if  the  boon  were  eranted,  she 
woidd  devote  him  from  the  dawn  of  his  Being  to  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  cause  of  God.  The 
prayer  was  heard ;  the  vow  was  performed ;  Samuel 
was  bom,  was  devbted  to  God,  and,  under 

.  c.  1156.  ^jjg  auspices  of  Eli,  was  trained  up  to  minis- 
ter in  holy  things. 

What  were  the  crime  and  the  punishment  of  Eli  ? 
Hophui  and  Phinehas,  the  sons  of  the  aged  Judge, 
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were  monsters  of  wickedness^  and  took  the  very  sa- 
orifices  which  were  presented  at  the  altar^  for  the  gra- 
t^cation  of  their  sensual  appetites.  The  indolent  and 
negligent  father  neither  reproved  nor  corrected  them 
as  his  parental  obligations  required.  Though  repri- 
manded by  a  man  of  God  for  his  dereliction  of  duty, 
his  sloth  and  carelessness,  as  well  as  the  shameful 
scandal,  continued.  The  punishment  of  Eli,  and  the 
ruin  of  his  miserable  house,  were  divinely  communi. 
cated  to  Samuel.  The  Philistines  entered  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Israelites ;  the  ark  of  God  was  profanely 
taken  from  its  proper  station  into  the  camp,  under  the 
idea  that  its  presence  would  secure  a  certain  victory ; 
but  the  sinfuT  expedient  was  fruitless ;  thirty  thousand 
of  the  children  of  Israel  fell ;  Hophni  and  Phinehas 
were  slain,  and  the  ark  was  captured  by  the  exulting 
conquerors.  The  tidings  came  to  Eli ;  in  the  horror 
of  Ms  mind  he  fell  from  his  seat,  and  his  neck  was 
broken  in  the  fall.  At  the  same  time  his  daughter.in- 
law  was  seized  with  the  pangs  of  premature  labour ; 
and  the  name  which  was  given  to  her  child,  Ichabod, 
^^the  glory  is  departed,"  sufficiently  expressed  the  con- 
sternation and  grief  which  pervaded  all  Israel,  when 
the  ark  of  God,  so  sacred,  so  commemorative  of  past 
deliverances,  and  so  identified  with  the  most  holy  in- 
stitutions,  liad  been  taken  by  the  armies  of  .  ^  ,,,_ 
the  blaspheming  foe.  ^'  ^-  "'^• 

What  ^eci  was  produced  upon  the  Philistines  by  the 
capture  of  the  ark  ? 

No  doubt  the  exultation  of  the  Philistines  was  ex- 
treme  when  they  had  thus  obtained  this  inestimable 
trophy,  this  Palladium  of  the  welfare  and  glory  of  Uie 
Israelites.  With  shouts  of  joy  they  conducted  it  in 
triumphal  procession  to  the  temple  of  Dagon  their 
deity.  But  this  wretched  idol  was  soon  hurled  to  the 
ground  before  the  ark,  and  the  mutilation  of  the 
senseless  statue  confounded  the  minds  of  its  besotted 
adorers.  When  the  ark  was  conducted  from  city  to 
city,  a  dreadful  plague  afflicted  the  population  wher- 
ever it  came,  until  at  length  the  Philistines,  terrified 
by  such  a  succession  of  portentous  evils,  determined 
to  restore  it  to  the  Israelites.  With  e^olden  offerings 
it  was  sent  away ;  the  animals  by  which  it  was  drawn, 
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by  an  overruling  influence^  without  human  aid,  were 
directed  to  the  city  of  Bethshemesh ;  the  transport 
and  exultation  of  the  people  induced  them  to  forget 
the  reverence  with  which  it  ought  to  be  regarded; 
their  unhallowed  curiosity  in  examining  its  contents, 
was  punished  by  the  ravages  of  a  mortal  disease ;  it 
was  removed  to  Kerjath-jearim,  to  the  house  of  Amin- 
adab,  and  Eleazar  his  son  was  consecrated  to  adminis- 
ter  to  it  with  the  sacerdotal  character. 

Did  the  calamities  of  the  Israelites  involve  their 
repentance  ? 

The  national  misfortunes  appear  to  have  produced 
a  salutary  impression.  The  people  ''  lamented  after 
Uie  Lord."  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  were  thrown  from 
their  pedestals,  and  a  general  assembly  was  convened 
at  Mizpeh,  to  renew  by  a  solemn  act  of  devotion  the 

Eublic  adoration  of  the  God  of  Israel.  The  Philistines 
eard  of  this  meeting  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
country,  and  conceived  that  an  eligible  opportunity 
was  presented  of  effecting,  by  one  decisive  blow,  the 
complete  destruction  of  a  nation  they  abhorred.  They 
marched  to  Mizpeh  to  battle.  The  hostile  army  was 
numerous:  the  multitude  were  unarmed;  but  the 
prayers  of  Samuel  were  heard ;  the  fears  of  the  Is- 
raelites were  disappointed ;  God  uttered  his  voice  in 
thunder,  and  hurled  the  tempest  of  his  wrath  upon 
the  Philistines ;  they  fled  in  dismay  ;  they  were  vigor- 
ously pursued ;  and  such  a  shock  was  given  to  their 
power,  that  the  cities  they  had  taken  were  recovered, 
and  their  predatory  incursions  ceased  during  all  the 
days  of  Samuel. 

What  was  the  character  of  Samuel  as  tite  Judge  of 
the  Israelites  ? 

The  laudable  attention  of  this  great  man  to  the  high 
and  holy  duties  of  his  office  was  unwearied.  From 
year  to  year  he  went  in  circuit  to  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and 
Mizpeh,  and  decided  the  affairs  which  were  presented 
for  his  judgment.  His  permanent  residence  was  fixed 
at  Ramah,  where  he  conducted  his  saluteu'y  adminis- 
tration, and  ^^  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord."  When  old 
age  advanced  upon  him,  and  he  found  that  its  infir- 
mities disqualmed  him  for  the  arduous  functions  of 
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his  office,  in  an  unfortunate  hour,  he  devolved  a  por- 
tion of  his  responsibilities  upon  his  sons.  The  impru- 
dence and  folly  of  this  measure  were  soon  perceived. 
The  sons  of  Samuel,  instead  of  imitating  the  example 
of  their  father,  became  venal  and  corrupt,  and  their 
mercenary  profligacy  introduced  the  utmost  disorders 
into  the  administration  of  justice.  The  elders  of  the 
people  then  made  an  application  to  Samuel,  productive 
of  the  most  important  consequences  to  the  constitution 
of  their  govemment,  and  the  condition  of  their  pos- 
terity. 

Did  the  Israelites  remain  contented  under  the  gtmern- 
ment  of  the  Judges  ? 

The  unequal  distribution  of  justice,  and 
the  example  of  the  governments  of  the  sur-  * 
rounding  nations,  induced  them  to  request  the  intro- 
duction of  a  monarchy,  and  instead  of  the  authority 
of  Judges,  they  declared  their  desire  to  be  super- 
intended by  the  sovereignty  of  kings.  Samuel  re- 
ceived the  divine  instructions  to  remonstrate  with 
them  upon  their  folly,  to  explain  to  them  the  horrors 
of  despotism,  and  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
miseries  of  subjects  when  the  regal  authority  was 
abused.  It  was  in  vain.  They  persisted  in  their  re- 
quest, and  it  was  granted. 

Was  the  application  of  the  Israelites  for  a  king  sinful? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  application  of  the 
Israelites  for  a  king,  was  decidedly  a  sin.  Samuel 
told  them  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  that ''  their  wick- 
edness was  ^reat,  which  they  had  done  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  in  asking  for  a  king."  In  order  to  under- 
stand this,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  form  of  Uie 
government  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  this  period. 
Notwithstanding  the  laborious  attempts  of  some  his- 
torians to  reduce  the  Israelites  to  a  level  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  and  to  exclude  the  direct 
agency  of  God  from  their  administration,  it  is  certain 
that  their  government  was  a  Theocracy. 

What  was  the  Theocracy  ? 

To  explain  what  is  intended  by  the  Theocracy,  it 
will  be  amply  sufficient  to  quote  a  passage  from  an 

h3 
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excellent  livinff  author^  alike  respectable  for  i>erse. 
vering  research  and  eminent  piety.  "  The  genius  of 
such  a  constitution  was  this^  God  was  not  merely  the 
sovereign  Lord  of  Israel^  in  the  same  sense  as  he  is 
said  to  be  the  King  of  the  whole  earthy  but  he  held 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  his  chosen  people^  as  any 
mortal  sovereign  holds  to  the  nation  over  which  he 
presides^  in  the  qualitv  of  a  temporal  governor.  He 
was  indeed  the  Grod  of  each  individual  Israelite,  just 
as  he  is  the  God  of  each  individual  Christian;  but 
then  he  occasionally  sustained  both  to  every  individual 
Israelite,  and  the  whole  collective  body  of  the  Israel, 
itish  nation,  the  extraordinary  character  of  a  literally 
temporal  king,  or  of  a  superior  civil  magistrate."  The 
Jewish  government  was  founded  upon  a  solemn  com- 
pact between  God  and  the  people.  The  account  of 
this  compact,  as  given  in  the  words  of  Moses  is  so  re- 
markable, that  it  demands  quotation.  When  the  peo- 
Ele  were  assembled  at  Horeb,  it  is  said,  ^^  And  the 
lOrd  talked  with  them  face  to  face out  of  the 

midst  of  the  fire,  and  delivered  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  declared  unto  the  people.  If  ye  will  obey 
my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  shall 
ye  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above  all  people  ; 
for  all  the  earth  is  mine :  and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a 
kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy  nation.  And  Moses 
came  and  called  for  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  laid 
before  their  faces  all  these  words  which  the  Lord  com. 
manded  him.  And  all  the  people  answered  together, 
and  said.  All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  we  will 


DO." 


How  does  it  further  appear  that  the  government  of  the 
Israelites  was  a  Theocracy  ? 

That  the  government  of  the  Israelites  was  a  Theo. 
cracy,  founded  upon  this  compact,  will  suflSciently  ap- 
pear when  it  is  recollected,  that  all  power  of  making 
new  laws,  or  altering  those  which  had  already  been 
given,  was  vested,  not  in  any  legislative  assemblies 
or  tribunals,  but  was  retained  exclusively  by  God  ; — 
and  that  ^^  every  act  of  idolatry,  was  not  only  an 
apostacy  from  true  religion,  but  an  act  op  treason 
AGAINST  THE  STATE,"  a  breach  of  that  original  contract 
and  charter  on  which  the  Jewish  constitution   was 
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founded^  and  .on  which  the  national  property  and  pri- 
vileges depended,  and  therefore  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  every  established  government  in  the  world, 
it  merited  and  received  capital  punishment.  This  go- 
vemment  would  have  rendered  the  Israelites  the  most 
prosperous  and  happy  nation  in  the  world,  had  they 
not  continually  rebelled  against  their  Lord,  and  thus 
excited  the  just  visitations  of  his  anger.  And  even 
as  it  was,  during  the  period  of  between  four  or  five 
himdred  years  wmle  this  form  of  government  existed, 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  was  spent  m  tranquillity 
and  repose.  It  is  a  gross  mistake  to  consider  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  as  one  of  unremitted  calamity 
and  uninterrupted  national  oppression.  During  at 
least  three-fourths  of  this  time,  the  people  were  at 
rest;  and  neither  the  idolatrous  tribes  who  were  so 
unwisely  permitted  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Ca- 
naan to  remain  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  nor  the 
warlike  nations  who  existed  on  the  frontier  of  the 
country,  would  even  have  been  permitted  to  extend 
the  devastations  of  their  fury,  or  to  impose  the  yoke 
of  their  oppressions,  had  it  not  been  requisite  to  inflict 
these  calamities  as  a  species  of  moral  discipline  upon 
the  IsraeHtes,  to  reclaim  them  from  their  ingratitude, 
their  idolatries,  and  their  crimes. 

Qualify  the  preceding  statements. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  direct  superintendence 
of  God  over  the  nation  of  the  Israelites,  by  no  means 
implies  that  he  either  prompted  or  approved  all  th(^ 
actions  and  proceedings  of  the  persons  who  were  ren- 
dered the  instruments  in  accomplishing  his  designs. 
Some  of  the  proceedings  of  these  men  were  decidedly 
sinful,  such  as  the  idolatry  of  Gideon,  the  licentious- 
ness of  Samson,  the  negligence  of  £li,  and  the  pro- 
fanity  and  abominations  of  Solomon.  The  influence 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  effect  their  wonderful 
and  mighty  achievements  was  from  God ;  their  errors 
and  inconsistencies  were  from  themselves.  And  in. 
stead  of  arraigning  the  government  of  God,  because 
of  some  improper  actions  committed  by  the  persons 
whose  agency  he  employed,  rather  ought  the  mind  to 
be  kindled  into  the  nighest  admiration  in  perceiving, 
that  by  instruments  so  prone  to  human  errors,  as  well 
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as  influenced  by  human  passions^  the  purposes  of  the 
Almighty  could  be  so  effectually  and  so  gloriously 
accomplished. 

Did  the  interference  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jews 
cease  with  the  establishment  of  the  regal  government  ? 

The  interference  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jews, 
did  not  cease  with  the  establishment  of  the  regal 
government.  This  is  demonstra})le  from  the  mode  in 
which  the  first  king  was  elected.    It  was  by  the  ex- 

Sress  declaration  of  God  through  Samuel ;  and  no 
oubt  the  reason  why  the  first  king  of  Israel  was 
raised  from  a  family  comparatively  unknown  was, 
that  he  and  all  his  subjects  might  ascribe  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  divine  will  and  direction.  The  rules  and 
forms  of  the  regal  government  also  were  prescribed 
by  the  prophet,  which  proves  that  the  executive 
power  alone  was  confided  to  this  vicegerent  of  Jeho- 
vah, who  still  reserved  to  himself  all  legislative  au. 
thority.  In  consequence  of  this,  in  all  the  changes  of 
their  dynasties,  and  in  all  the  succession  of  their  Kings, 
God  continued  still  to  make  the  Israelites  the  objects 
of  his  incessant  regard,  and  to  determine  their  affairs 
by  the  dispensations  of  his  special  and  ever-vigilant 
providence. 

What  then  was  the  sin  of  the  Israelites  in  asking  for 
a  Icing  ^ 

The  sin  of  the  Israelites  in  asking  for  a  king  was, 
according  to  the  divine  testimony  itself,  because  they 
attempted  to  "  forsake"  their  heavenly  king,  and  to 
effect  a  resemblance  in  their  government  first,  and 
afterwards  in  their  manners,  customs,  institutions, 
and,  perhaps,  idolatries,  to  the  nations  by  which  they 
were  surrounded. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


FROM    THE    ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  REGAL  GOVERNMENT 
TO  THE  DEATH  OF  SOLOMON. 

SECTION  I. 
THE  REIGN  OF  SAUL. 


WHO  wa^  Saul? 

The  son  of  a  person  of  some  possessions  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  *foilowed  the  asses  of  his  father  which 
had  been  lost  to  the  vicinity  of  Ramah.  The  reputa- 
tion of  Samuel  induced  Saul  to  visit  liim  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  prophet  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  animals.  Saul  was  hospitably  and  honour, 
ably  received;  he  was  presented,  at  an  entertainment, 
to  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people ;  he  was  privately 
anointed  king  by  Samuel  prior  to  his  return ;  and  as  he 
passed  by  a  company  of  the  prophets,  a  new  spirit 
came  upon  him,  his  character  was  changed,  and  the 
astonishment  of  the  spectators  was  so  excited  by  the 
extraordinary  scene,  that  the  proverb  was  handed 
down  to  succeeding  generations,  ^^  Is  Saul  also  among 
the  prophets  ?" 

How  was  Saul  elected  the  king  of  Israel  ? 

An  assembly  of  the  people  was  convened  at  Mizpeh 
for  the  important  object  of  choosing  a  king ;  .  ^ 
the  lot  fell  upon  Saul,  the  tallest  and  most  ^'  ^'  *^  ' 
comely  young  man  among  the  Israelites;  the  accla. 
mations  of  the  multitude  ratified  the  appointment; 
and  when  some  seditious  persons  be^an  to  murmur 
against  the  election,  Saul  displayed  his  magnanimity 
and  prudence,  by  treating  their  displeasure  with  silent 
contempt. 

H  5 
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Over  what  nation  did  Saul  gain  his  first  victory  ? 

The  sword  of  the  new  king  was  soon  drawn  for  the 
defence  of  his  subjects.  Jabesh-Gilead  was  besieged 
by  Nahash,  the  sovereign  of  the  Ammonites,  who  de- 
manded as  the  price  of  mercy,  that  the  right  eyes  of 
the  inhabitants  should  be  put  out.  At  the  head  of 
three  hundred  thousand  warriors  of  Israel,  and  thirty 
thousand  of  Judah,  Saul  totally  defeated  the  cruel 
and  insolent  invaders;  and  his  moderation  after  his 
victory,  in  refusing  to  put  to  death  the  men  who  had 
murmured  at  his  advancement  to  the  throne,  redound- 
ed far  more  to  his  honour,  than  the  splendours  of  his 
triumph.  After  this  event  the  elevation  of  Saul  to  the 
regal  dignity  was  confirmed  at  Gilgal,  and  one  feeling 
of  joy  and  exultation  pervaded  toe  whole  nation  of 
the  Israelites.  On  this  occasion  the  venerable  Samuel, 
having  obtained  the  testimony  of  the  people  to  his  dis- 
interested  integrity,  and  considering  that  the  election 
of  a  king  was  the  virtual  termination  of  his  judicial 
authority,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  noble  patriotism, 
pathetic^y  exhorted  the  people  to  seek  the  favour  of 
God  as  the  basis  of  their  national  prosperity,  and  the 
voice  of  Jehovah,  in  thunder  from  heaven,  confirmed 
the  testimony,  and  established  die  conviction. 

Did  Saul  long  justify  the  expectations  of  his  sub- 
jects  ? 

The  hopes  which  were  excited  by  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Saul  were  soon  disappointed.  By 
an  act  of  impious  presumption,  and  by  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  constitution,  he  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  his  family  were 
excluded  from  the  inheritance  of  the  throne.  A  migh- 
,  ty  army  of  the  Philistines  invaded  the  country,  and 
the  Israelites  were  so  oppressed  by  the  numbers  and 
skilful  disposition  of  their  enemies,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  disperse  and  to  conceal  themselves  in  thick- 
ets, in  caverns,  or  any  asylum  they  could  find.  So 
great  also  was  the  destitution  of  weapons  which  pre- 
vailed among  them,  that  Saul  and  Jonathan  his  son, 
alone  were  armed  with  sword  and  spear.  In  the  meaR 
time,  Saul  remained  at  Gilgal,  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  Samuel ;  and  perceiving  that  the  prophet  did  not 
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come^  and  that  his  followers  were  every  day  abandon- 
ing him^  he  adopted  the  desperate  resolution  of  sa- 
crificing bumt-ofiferings  and  peace-offerings  himself. 
This  proceeding  was  not  only  the  illegal  assumption 
of  the  sacerdotu  office^  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
these  sacrifices  were  offered^  more  for  the  animation 
of  the  people^  than  from  any  pure  principle ,  of  reli- 
gion. The  punishment  of  this  desecration  of  sacred 
things  immediately  followed  the  crime.  Samuel  de- 
nounced that  Saul  should  be  the  only  individual  of  his 
family  who  should  reign  over  Israel. 

Describe  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines  by  Savi  and 
Jonathan. 

While  the  king  with  only  six  hundred  men  was  be. 
lea^ered  by  the  enemy  in  Gibeah^  his  son  Jonathan^ 
indignant  at  the  insults  and  the  pride  of  the  Philistines, 
and  accompanied  only  by  his  armour-bearer,  ascended 
to  the  summit  of  a  rock  upon  which  a  body  of  them 
were  stationed ;  rushing  upon  them  with  des- 
perate  valour^  and  ably  supported  by  his  gal-  * 
lant  companion,  he  soon  killed  twenty  of  ms  opponents. 
The  whole  army  of  the  Philistines  became  a  mass  of 
confusion ;  with  a  blind  i^iry,  they  drew  their  swords 
upon  each  other;  their  condition  was  soon  perceived  by 
the  Hebrews;  Saul  and  his  men  came  up  to  the  attack, 
and  the  king,  in  the  expectation  of  a  decisive  victory, 
and  that  his  soldiers  might  not  be  delayed  in  the  pur- 
suit, pronounced  a  curse  upon  any  one  who  should  stop 
to  partake  of  a  morsel  of  food.  The  impolicy  of  sucn 
an  anathema  soon  became  apparent.  The  men  be- 
came so  faint,  that  the  vigour  of  the  pursuit  relaxed ; 
and  when  in  the  evening  they  came  upon  the  spoil, 
their  cravinj^  hunger  induced  them  to  transgress  the 
law,*  by  eating  the  flesh  while  it  was  poUuted  with 
blood.  Jonathan  by  tasting  some  honey  on  the  march, 
had  incurred  the  malediction  of  his  father ;  and  the 
inexorable  monarch  would  infallibly  have  put  his  he. 
roic  son  to  death,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  tiie 
interposition  of  the  troops,  who  justly  ascribed  to  his 
enterprising  valour  all  the  glory  of  the  day.  After 
this  trium^,  Saul  made  head  against  his  enemiies  on 
every  side  ;'  he  diligently  laboured  to  form  a  brave  and 
a  disciplined  army ;  and  the  Moabites^  the  Aimnonites, 
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the  Edomites^  the  king  of  Zobah^  and  the  Philistines/ 
successively  felt  his  valour  and  his  power. 

What  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  divine  rejection 
of  Saul  ? 

Saul  received  a  command  to  execute  the  divine 
curse  upon  the  Amalekites^  and  to  punish  them  for 
their  former  hostility  and  treachery  against  the  Israel- 
ites. They  were  to  be  utterly  exterminated ;  and  the 
more  effectually  to  annihillate  this  nation  of  freeboot- 
ers, their  very  cattle  were  to  be  included  in  the  gene.^ 
ral  destruction.  Saul  executed  his  commission  so  far 
as  the  Amalekites  were  concerned,  for  he  destroyed 
them  all  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  But  he  was 
vain-glorious  and  covetous.  The  king  of  the  Ama- 
lekites he  preserved  to  be  the  trophy  of  his  victory, 
and  the  best  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  most  va- 
luable of  the  booty  he  retained.  He  aggravated  the 
offence  of  disobedience  by  evasive  prevarication;  he 
alleged  that  he  had  preserved  the  oest  of  the  sheep 
and  the  oxen  to  supply  the  sacrifices  of  the  altar ;  and 
he  meanly  attempted  to  exculpate  himself  by  throw- 
ing the  blame  upon  the  people.  His  doom  was  sealed  ; 
he  was  rejected  from  being  kins' ;  and  Agag  the  king 
of  the  Amalekites,  whose  cruelties  had  deprived  so 
many  of  the  Hebrew  women  of  their  children,  Sa- 
muel slew  with  his  own  hand. 

Who  was  appointed  to  he  the  successor  of  Saul  ? 

The  rejection  of  Saul  rendered  it  necessary  that  his 
successor  should  be  appointed.  To  Jesse,  who  dwelt 
m  Bethlehem,  and  who  was  the  father  of  eight  sons, 
Samuel  was  sent;  and  it  was  divinely  communicated 
to  him  that  from  this  family  should  proceed  the  future 
sovereign  of  the  Israelites.  The  youngest 
A.  c.  1063.  g^jj  ^^g  brought  from  the  fields,  beautiful 

in  countenance,  and  scarcely  yet  arrived  at  manhood ; 
upon  him  the  sacred  oil  was  poured,  and  David  was 
the  destined  monarch  of  the  Hebrews. 

What  was  the  condition  of  Saul  at  this  period  ? 

Abandoned  to  his  own  gloomy  mind  and  furious 
passions,  the  unhappy  Saul  was  now  troubled  with  an 
evil  spirit,  and  a  deplorable  insanity  disturbed  his  in- 
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tellectual  powers.  The  tempests  of  his  soul  were 
assuaged  by  the  melody  of  music  ;  a  proficient  in  the 
science  of  harmony  was  sought  to  attend  upon  the 
miserable  monarch,  and  to  be  ready  to  strike  the  harp 
whenever  the  hour  of  gloomy  agitation  came  on.  Da- 
vid was  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  his  amiable 
qualities  produced  such  an  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  the  king,  Uiat  he  made  him  his  cup-bearer,  an  im- 
mediate and  constant  attendant  upon  his  person.  It 
appears,  however,  that  David  soon  afterwards  aban. 
doned  his  station,  probably  because  of  the  amend- 
ment of  Saul,  and  returned  to  his  pastoral  employ- 
ments at  Bethlehem. 

Describe  the  victory  of  David  over  Goliath. 

Another  war  broke  out  with  the  Philis- 
tines, and  the  camps  of  the  hostile  armies  *  * 
were  pitched  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other. 
Goliath,  a  gigantic  warrior  of  the  Philistines,  advan- 
ced between  the  two  armies,  defied  any  one  of  the 
Israelites  to  single  combat,  and  accompanied  his  chal- 
lenge with  the  most  opprobrious,  insolent,  and  impious 
expressions.  Though  Saul,  as  an  incentive  to  the 
valour  of  his  men,  promised  to  bestow  upon  any  one 
who  should  kill  the  giant,  great  riches,  with  his  own 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  the  freedom  of  his  father's 
house  in  Israel,  yet  the  whole  army  were  so  intimi- 
dated by  the  vast  stature,  the  mighty  strength,  the 
tremendous  accoutrements  and  weapons  of  Goliath, 
that  not  one  warrior  was  found  to  accept  his  repeated 
challenges.  Three  of  the  sons  of  Jesse  were  in  the 
army,  and  David,  then  two  or  three  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  was  sent  to  supply  them  with  provisions,  to 
present  the  inquiries  of  their  father,  and  to  offer  a 
gift  to  their  commanding  officer,  lie  heard  the  in- 
sulting bravado  of  the  giant,  and  ascertained  from  the 
conversation  of  the  soldiers,  the  reward  which  was 
promised  by  the  king.  In  spite  of  the  malevolent 
jealousy,  the  severe  reprimand,  and  the  bitter  taunt 
of  his  eldest  brother,  David,  full  of  confidence  in 
God,  and  animated  by  an  influence  from  above,  deter- 
mined to  enter  into  the  lists  with  the  champion  of 
the  Philistines,  and  to  hush  his  insults  in  the  silence 
of  the  grave.     He  appeared  before  the  king,  he  de- 
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clared  his  intention^  he  related  as  the  ground  of  his 
encouragement  an  exploit  he  had  penormed  in  the 
destruction  of  a  lion  and  a  bear  who  had  come  roaring 
upon  his  flock^  he  declared  his  conviction  that  the 
CK)d  of  battles  would  fight  on  his  behalf^  and  he  re- 
ceived the  king's  permission  to  engage.  The  common 
ganoply  of  war  he  reused ;  he  advanced  against  Go- 
ath  with  a  slin?^  and  five  stones  in  a  shepherd's  bag ; 
in  the  name  of  the  living  God  he  approached  his  s^- 
versary ;  the  stone  of  David  entered  the  skull  of  the 
gigantic  blasphemer ;  his  head  the  youthful  Hebrew 
cut  off  as  a  trophy  ;»the  Philistines,  dismayed  by  the 
defeat  and  death  of  their  champion,  instantly  fied, 
and  the  Israelites  chased  them  with  terrible  slaughter 
from  the  field. 


SECTION  II. 
THE  SAMB  CONTINUED. 

WHA  T  were  the  consequences  of  the  victory  of  Da- 
vid over  Croliath  ? 

Two  very  opposite  results  followed  the  victory  of  Da- 
vid over  Goliath.  The  first  was,  that  he  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Jonathan,  which  never  afterwards  failed, 
and  which,  by  the  most  affecting  manifestations  of 
tenderness,  was  proved  to  be  stronger  than  death ;  and 
the  second  was,  that  he  became  exposed  to  the  male- 
volence and  jealousy  of  the  king.  For  when  Saul,  tri- 
umphant, and  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  re. 
turned  from  the  battle,  the  women  who  came  to  greet 
their  sovereign  with  music  and  with  songs,  proclaimed 
in  their  alternate  chorus,  "  Saul  has  slain  his  thou- 
sands, and  David  his  ten  thousands."  The  hatred  of 
Saul  against  him  was  so  furious  and  inextinguishable 
that  the  most  fatal  consequences  were  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  very  day  after  his  retuni,  the  evil  spirit 
again  came  upon  Saul,  and  the  harp  of  David  was 
employed  to  sooth  his  gloomy  and  agitated  mind. 
The  malignant  king  watched  his  opportimity,  and  he 
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hurled  his  jay  elm  to  transfix  the  inoffending  .  «    ^ 
youth  against  the  waU.    But  David  was  pro-  ^ 

tected  by  the  providence  of  God,  and  he  escaped  from 
the  presence  of  Saul.  Another  artful  method  was 
now  taken  to  destroy  him.  He  was  appointed  the 
captain  of  a  thousand  men,  in  the  hope  tnat  his  ad- 
venturous valour  would  lead  him  into  some  fatal  ren. 
contre  with  the  Philistines.  But  this  danger  his 
prudence  enabled  him  to  avoid.  According  to  the 
stipulation  of  Saul  prior  to  the  death  of  Goliath,  Me- 
rab  his  eldest  daughter  ought  to  have  become  the  wife 
of  David,  but  to  put  the  greatest  possible  indignity 
upon  him,  she  was  married  to  another  man.  But  the 
personal  beauty,  the  heroic  spirit,  and  the  crowing  po- 
pularity of  David  engaged  the  affections  of  Michal  the 
sister  of  Merab ;  this  was  soon  discovered  by  her  at- 
tendants, and  communicated  to  her  father.  Saul  now 
acted  a  part  of  the  most  nefarious  atrocity.  He  de- 
termined to  render  the  affection  of  Michal  a  snare  to 
Davi^,  and  the  means  of  plun^ng  him  into  dangers 
from  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  escape. 
A  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philistines  were  demanded 
as  the  dowry  of  Michal;  David  went  out  with  his 
men,  and  not  only  avoided  the  snare  which  had  been 
laid  for  him,  but  brought  twice  the  number  to  be 
given  to  the  king. 

How  was  David  saved fvom  the  murderous  intentions 
of  Saul  ? 

The  unshaken  affection  of  his  daughter  for  David, 
the  reputation  which  the  young  Bethlehemite  had  ob- 
tained for  wisdom  in  council  as  well  as  prowess  in 
war,  the  unparalleled  friendship  of  Jonathan,  a  great 
victory  which  David  gained  over  the  Philistines, 
and  the  love  which  was  displayed  to  him  by  all  ranks 
and  classes  of  the  community,  aggravated  the  hatred 
of  Saul  to  fearful  exasperation  and  fury.  Again  that 
wicked  monarch  attempted  to  kill  him  with  his  own 
hand,  and  again  the  lance  missed  its  mark.  But  al- 
though for  Uiat  night  David  escaped  the  danger,  the 
emissaries  of  Saul  were  prepared  to  murder  him  in  the 
morning.  The  affectionate  ingenuity  and  successful 
stratagem  of  Michal,  who  placed  an  image  in  his  bed, 
and  pretended  that  he  was  sick,  while  \ie  Viad.\>^ea\^x. 
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down  from  one  of  the  windows  of  his  house,  saved 
the  life  of  David. 

Describe  the  flight  of  David  from  Saul, 

David  naturally  fled  to  Samuel  at  Ramah^  and  re- 
counted the  occurrences  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
palace  of  Saul.  And  here  again  the  providence  of 
God  signally  interposed  for  his  protection.  Saul  sent 
some  of  his  men  in  pursuit  of  David.  But  no  sooner 
did  they  behold  Samuel  in  the  midst  of  the  prophets, 
engaged  in  their  sacred  duties  and  proclaiming  the 
high  praises  of  the  Most  High,  than  they  too,  by  an 
irresistible  influence,  were  compelled  to  unite  in  the 
same  hallowed  employment,  and  forgot  their  murder- 
ous errand  in  the  worship  of  God.  A  second  and  a 
third  time  the  same  circumstance  occurred ;  and  when 
Saul  himself,  forgetting  the  dignity  of  his  station,  and 
degrading  the  name  and  the  character  of  a  king,  came 
to  be  the  executioner  of  his  own  vengeance,  he  too 
found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  he 
united  with  the  assembly  in  their  praises  and  their 
prayers.  After  this  event,  an  apparent  reconciliation 
took  place  between  the  king  and  his  son-in-law ;  but 
David  soon  found  that  neither  the  smiles  nor  the  pro- 
mises of  a  blood-thirsty  tyrant  are  ever  to  be  trusted. 
After  havinff  been  saved  from  death  by  the  faithful 
friendship  of  Jonathan;  afler  having  been  armed  and 
fed  by.  A  oimelech  and  the  priests  at  Nob,  who  were 
all  afterwards  murdered  for  their  generosity ;  after 
having  executed  the  desperate  resolution  of  taking 
shelter  in  the  Philistine  city  of  Gath,  where  he  hoped 
by  feigning  idiocy  to  avoid  the  vengeance  he  might  so 
reasonably  have  expected ;  after  having  formed  a  body 
of  four  hundred  warriors  from  the  desperate  and 
needy  adventurers  who  repaired  to  him  at  Adullam ; 
after  having  twice  with  noble  generosity  and  forbear- 
ance spared  the  life  of  Saul  when  he  had  him  com- 
pletely in  his  power,  he  again  found  himself  compelled 
to  flee  to  the  natural  enemies  of  his  country,  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Achish  the  Philistine  king,  Ziklag 
was  given  him  by  that  prince  for  the  place  of  his 
abode,  and  there,  for  a  year  and  four  months,  he  re- 
jsided  in  comparative  tranquillity. 
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What  was  the  character  of  Samuel  ? 

While  David  was  a  wanderer,  the  venerable  Samuel 
descended  to  the  grave.  He  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety-eight  years,  all  of  which  he  had 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  holy  and  excellent  men  whose  actions  are  re- 
corded in  the  Sacred  Volume.  His  magnanimity,  his 
integrity,  his  ardent  zeal,  his  patriotic  attachment  to 
the  mstitutions  of  his  coimtry,  his  firm  resistance  to 
arbitrary  oppression,  his  tenderness  of  affection,  his 
unhesitating  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  ancl  the 
blameless  purity  and  consistency  for  almost  a  century, 
combine  to  render  his  character  one  of  the  loveliest, 
as  well  as  the  most  important,  described  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews.  Samuel  was  the  commencement  of  that 
line  of  prophets  which  was  never  discontiimed  until 
the  days  of  Zechariah  and  Malachi — a  chain  whose 
actual  existence  and  whose  mighty  object  has  been  as- 
serted by  apostolic  testimony,  (Acts  iii.  24.)  From  a 
gassage  in  a  part  of  revelation  composed  long  after 
is  death,  (1  Chrx>n.  xxvi.  28.)  it  appears  that  Samuel 
was  one  of  those  who  enriched  the  tabernacle  by  mag- 
nificent presents — ^from  the  same  authority  we  learn 
that  he  oore  an  important  part  in  the  arrangement 
which  was  made  for  the  proper  distribution  of  the  Le- 
vites  for  the  service  of  God — and  he  too  is  said,  at  the 
institution  of  the  regal  form  of  government,  to  have 
inscribed  in  a  book  "  the  manner  of  the  kingdom," 
that  is,  to  have  stated  according  to  the  law  (for  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  God,  foreseeing  the  institution 
6f  the  regal  form  of  government,  had  made  an  expli- 
cit revelation  to  Moses  on  the  subject,  Deut.  xvii.  14.) 
the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  revenues  of  the  king,  and 
the  defined  limits  of  his  authority  and  power. 

What  transactions  took  place  between  David  and  A^a- 
bal? 

While  David  was  at  Ziklag  he  demanded  supplies 
from  Nabal,  a  rich  and  prosperous  man,  as  some  com. 
pensation  for  the  protection  which  he  and' his  men  had 
afforded  to  the  uocks  in  the  field  from  the  lawless 
freebooters  of  the  country.  When  the  messengers  o^ 
David  were  dismissed  with  insult,  he  \ud\g\\axvU^  ^\Q^^ 
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nounced  the  death  and  destruction  of  NabaL  The 
ready  submission^  the  prudent  precautions^  and  the 
seasonable  liberality  of  Abigail^  the  wife  of  that.churl- 
ish  man^  who  met  David  and  his  troops  with  a  peace- 
ofierine'^  averted  from  the  head  of  Nabal  his  doom. 
After  the  death  of  Nabal,  which  occurred  shortly  after- 
wards, Abigail  became  the  wife  of  David,  and  the 
partaker  of  his  misfortunes  and  his  triumphs. 

What  woe  the  interview  of  Saul  with  the  witch  of  En. 
dor  ? 

When  the  Philistines  with  a  mighty  army  again 
marched  against  Saul,  most  deplor^le  was  the  con- 
dition of  that  infatuated  king.  Conscious  that  he  was 
forsaJken  by  God,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  his  people 
and  the  attachment  oi  his  army,  when  he  saw  the  vast 
array  of  the  Philistines,  his  heart  trembled  within 
him,  he  inquired  of  God,  but  there  was  no  reply.  Al- 
though the  very  existence  of  those  infamous  wretches 
who  pretended,  by  dealing  with  demons,  to  discover 
approaching  events,  was  proscribed  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  though  a  short  time  before,  Saul  himself 
had  banished  such  diabolical  impostors  from  his  do- 
minions, yet  now  he  determined  to  go  in  disguise  to 
Endor,  wnere  a  celebrated  sorceress  lived,  and  to  as- 
certain by  her  miserable  incantations,  what  was  to  be 
the  event  of  his  struggle  with  the  Philistines.  He  re- 
paired to  her  abode.  She  was  ready  for  his  arrival ; 
and  skilled  in  practising  tipon  the  imaginations  of  the 
deluded  persons  who  visited  her  loathsome  den  of 
abomination,  she  inquired  of  Saul  what  spirit  he  wish- 
ed her  to  recall  from  the  invisible  world.  '^  Samuel," 
was  his  reply.  The  woman  was  as  astonished  as  Saul, 
to  perceive,  by  the  actual  existence  of  the  apparition, 
which  she,  with  all  her  infernal  ingenuity,  could  never 
have  called  forth,  that  the  mysterious  power  of  God 
was  exerted,  that  an  awftil  inhabitant  of  the  separate 
state  was  before  them  both,  and  that  such  an  interpo- 
sition proved  that  the  crouching  and  trembling  person 
who  had  sought  her  haunt  was  no  other  than  the  mo- 
narch of  the  Israelites.  A  dreadftil  voice  was  heard 
eroclaiming  to  Saul,  that  God  had  utterly  forsaken 
im;  and  the  tremendous  annunciation  was  made,  and 
fJie  imagination  shudders  at  the  oare  idea  of  the  im- 
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pression  it  must  have  made^  "  To-morrow  bhalt  thou 
AND  THY  SONS  BE  WITH  ME."  Saul  felt  this  appalling 
declaration  to  be  the  premonition  of  his  approaching 
doom. 

In  the  preceding  narrative  it  is  assumed^  that  an 
actual  apparition  was  made  to  Saul^  because  the  sa» 
cred  narrative  speaks  of  it  as  a  fact.  It  affirms  that 
Samuel  appeared^  that  he  spoke  with  an  audible  voice^ 
that  he  foretold  the  death  of  Saul^  the  defeat  of  the 
Israelites^  and  the  victory  of  the  PMlistines.  It  is  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  imagined  that  this  apparition  was 
called  forth  by  magic^  or  by  the  incantations  of  the 
woman,  but  by  the  power  of  God ;  not  only  to  show 
to  Saul  his  sin  in  resorting  to  such  forbidden  sources 
of  information,  but  also  to  demonstrate,  to  the  very 
end  of  time,  the  folly  and  the  certain  punishment  of 
unhallowed  presumption  and  wicked  curiosity.  In  a 
history  like  this,  it  may  neither  be  improper  nor  unin- 
teresting, to  refer  to  the  opinions  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves, upon  this  memorable  circumstance.  Some 
affirm  with  the  celebrated  Manasseh-ben-Israel,  that 
there  are  demons  which  have  power  over  departed 
spirits  for  a  limited  period  after  death,  and  that  by 
such  a  demon  this  apparition  was  caused— others  main- 
tain the  opinion  which  has  just  been  stated--«and  others 
asain  who  prefer  Rabbinical  tradition  to  the  testimony 
of  inspiration,  believe,  that  the  whole  affair  existed 
only  in  the  imagination  of  Saul,  and  that  it  was  his 
own  terror  which  made  him  suppose  that  he  saw  and 
heard  these  things.  In  concluding  these  observations 
it  is  impossible  not  to  inquire,  how  could  this  narra- 
tive have  found  its  way  at  all  into  the  Sacred  Writings, 
if  the  Hebrews,  under  the  Levitical  economy,  had 
been  as  ignorant,  as  some  affirm,  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  ? 

WhcU  was  the  mode  of  the  death  of  Saul  ? 

The  battle  which  was  fought  between  the  ^  ^^^ 
Philistines  and  the  Israelites  upon  mount 
Gilboa,  was  fatal  to  the  life  and  to  the  dynasty  of 
Saul.  While  the  Israelites  fled  before  the  impetuous 
charge  of  the  Philistines,  Saul  beheld  the  valiant  Jo- 
nathan and  two  others  of  his  sons  slain  before  his  eye«  \ 
the  pursuit  was  hot;  escape  was  hopeless  •,  \)[v^  «cac>^^ 
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of  the  enemy  grievously  wounded  the  unhappy  king ; 
despair  took  possession  of  his  soul ;  he  commanded  his 
armour-bearer  to  kill  him ;  fear  bereft  the  trembling 
attendant  of  the  power  of  obedience  ;  Saul  threw  him- 
self upon  the  point  of  his  own  sword ;  the  wound  was 
mortsu  ;  he  died  upon  the  field.  The  armour-bearer 
followed  tile  examine  of  his  sovereign ;  the  mountain 
was  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbouring  cities  abandoned  them  in 
dismay  to  the  enemy ;  and  the  signal  victory  of  the 
Philistines  threatened  the  annihilation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel. 

Wh€U  was  the  character  of  Saul  ? 

Saul  had  commenced  his  government  under  the  fair- 
est auspices^  and  the  most  pleasing  anticipations  might 
reasonably  have  been  cherished  of  a  long^  a  pros- 
perous^ and  a  glorious  reign.  But  he  became  intoxi- 
cated with  his  elevation;  his  impiety  corresponded 
with  his  presumption ;  he  became  so  disobedient^  that 
he  seems  to  have  regarded  himself  as  intirely  indepen- 
dent of  his  God ;  he  degenerated  into  irrational  tyranny 
and  abominable  cruelty^  and  completed  the  climax  of  his 
crimes  by  applying  to  a  diabolical  agency  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mture.  The  just  and  equitable  regula- 
tions mcluded  in  the  divine  law  for  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  authority^  he  had  repeatedly  violated^  and  that  in 
the  most  fla^ant  manner-^what  wonder  then^  that  his 
reign  should  come  to  a  disastrous  termination^  and  that 
a  blast  should  rest  upon  the  succession  of  his  family  to 
the  throne  ?  Inspiration  in  a  few  words  has  penned 
his  character  and  described  his  doom ;  "  So  Saul  died 
for  his  transgression  which  he  committed  against  the 
Lord^  even  against  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  he 
kept  not^  and  also  for  asking  counsel  of  one  that  had  a 
familiar  spirit  to  inquire  of  it.  And  he  inquired  not  of 
the  Lord^  wherefore  he  slew  him,  and  turned  the 
kingdom  to  David  the  son  of  Jesse."  1  Chron.  x.  13, 14. 
It  must  not  be  omitted  that  the  AfFghans,  a  powerful 
oriental  nation,  north-west  of  Hindostan,  claim  to  be 
the  descendants  of  Saul,  and  possess  a  Persian  history 
of  that  monarch. 
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SECTION  III. 
THE  ACCESSION  OF  DAVID. 

HOW  4id  David  receive  the  intelligence  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Saul  ? 

David  was  not  in  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Saul.'  As  a  kind  of  feudatory  vassal  of  Achish^  he 
had  offered  to  march  with  his  men  in  the  Philistine 
army^  but  was  prevented  by  the  jealousy  of  the  prin. 
cipal  officers ;  and  he  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  Amalekites^  who^  during  his  absence^ 
had  taken^  plundered^  and  burnt  Ziklag^  and  carried 
away  as  captives  the  women  who  had  been  left  behind. 
But  intelligence  was  soon  communicated  to  him  of  the 
victory  of  the  Philistines^  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jona- 
than^ and  the  consternation  of  the  Israelites.  A  young 
Amalekite^  three  days  after  the  battle^  presented  him- 
self to  David  in  possession  of  the  royal  ornaments ;  and 
no  doubt  in  the  expectation  of  procuring  a  considera.4 
ble  reward^  he  boasted  that  he  nad  been  with  Saul  in 
his  last  moments^  and  that  at  the  request  of  that  un- 
happy monarchy  he  had  assisted  in  his  destruction. 
But  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  such  disastrous 
tidings  would  be  welcome  to  David^  even  though  the 
death  of  Saul  opened  his  way  to  the  throne.  David  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  calamity^  than  he  rent  his  cloUies^ 
pathetically  bewailed  the  death  of  the  king  and  of  Jo- 
nathan^ a  friend  so  faithful  and  beloved^  and  ordered 
the  wretch  who  had  boasted  that  he  had  imbrued  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  anointed  of  God,  to  suffer  the 

Eunishment  justly  due  to  an  assassin.  He  forgot  all 
is  injuries  in  the  unspeakable  loss  he  had  sustained, 
he  bitterly  deplored  the  miserable  condition  of  his  un- 
happy country,  and  he  poured  forth  the  feelings  of  his 
affection  in  an  ele^y  the  most  tender,  the  most  pathe- 
tic, the  most  subhme,  that  human  language  has  ever 
embodied.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  spirit  of  this 
funereal  lamentation  for  Saul  and  Jonathan,  evaporates 
in  the  translation,  and  that  it  is  impossible  lo  \x«.w^l<ix 
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the  full  life  and  beauty  of  the  original  into  another  lan- 
guage. 

What  were  the  first  proceedings  of  David  after  the 
death  of  Saul  ? 

The  first  step  of  David  was  to  inarch  to 
A.  c.  1065.   ueijf^jn   y^^Yi  his  military   followers ;    the 

tribe  of  Judah  immediately  surrounded  him  upon  his 
arrival^  recognized  his  regal  title^  and  submitted  to  his 
authority.  He  was  now  thirty  years  old ;  his  courage, 
his  fortitude,  and  his  patience  had  been  severely  tried 
by  a  lonff  series  of  dangers,  disappointments,  and  hard- 
ships ;  tne  protection  which  he  had  experienced  in  so 
many  misfortunes  and  perils,  had  taught  him  to  consi- 
der the  Providence  of  God  the  best  safeguard  for  his 
throne ;  and  both  his  personal  and  mental  endowments, 
and  his  acquired  qualifications,  might  allow  the  well- 
founded  hope  of  a  long  career  of  glory. 

Over  which  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  did  David  in  the 
first  instance  reign  ? 

For  some  time  his  authority  was  limited  to  Judah. 
The  cause  of  Ishbosheth,  a  remaining  son  of  Saul,  was 
supported  by  the  talents,  the  valour,  and  the  influence 
of  Abner,  one  of  the  most  able  generals  of  the  times. 
A  civil  war  commenced;  the  troops  of  Ishbosheth 
were  defeated ;  and  Abner,  being  grossly  reproached 
by  his  master,  and  being  disgusted  with  the  insult,  re- 
paired  to  David,  whose  interests  he  determined  to  pro- 
mote with  all  his  energy  and  zeal.  But  Abner  was 
soon  destroyed.  In  the  army  of  David  were  three  va- 
liant brothers,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah.  Joab,  who  long 
sustained  a  distinguished  command,  and  was  One  of 
the  principal  supports  of  the  throne  of  David — Abishai, 
and  Asahel.  In  one  of  the  skirmishes  between  the 
troops  of  David  and  Ishbosheth,  Asahel,  pressing  too 
eagerly  in  the  pursuit,  though  repeatedly  warned  to 
desist,  was  slain  by  Abner.  When  Abner  was  reconci- 
led to  David,  Joab  had  not  forgotten  the  death  of  his 
brother ;  he  determined  upon  revenge ;  under  pretence 
of  friendship,  he  obtained  an  interview  with  Abner, 
and  perpetrated  a  most  foul  and  perfidious  murder. 
The  unaffected  ffrief  of  David,  the  eulogium  he  pro- 
notinced  upon  Abner,  and  the  curse  he  uttered  upon 
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the  sons  of  Zeruiah^  saved  him  from  the  imputation 
of  participating  in  the  crime ;  and  his  whole  conduct 
on  the  melancholy  occasion^  must  have  gained  for  him 
universal  affection  and  esteem. 

Did  the  civil  war  between  David  and  Ishboeheth  hng 
continue  ? 

The  defection  of  Abner  was  the  ruin  of  the  cause  of 
Ishbosheth.  Baanah  and  Riehal  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin privately  assassinated  him^  and  they  carried  the 
head  of  their  victim  to  David  in  the  hope  of  reward. 
They  had  their  reward ;  for  David  ordered  them  to  in. 
stant  execution^  and  commanded  their  bodies  to  be 
mutilated  after  their  deaths  to  prevent  the  recurrence^ 
and  to  display  his  abhorrence^  of  such  detestable 
crimes. 

ffaw  did  David  become  the  king  of  all  Israel  ? 

When  Ishbosheth  and  Abner  were  no  more, 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel  repaired  to  David  at  ■'  ^*  ^^^• 
Hebron ;  there  he  was  solemnly  inaugiu-ated  king ;  and 
after  the  previous  cidamities  and  dissensions,  his  acces- 
sion was  contemplated  with  universal  exultation  and 
joy.  His  character  for  valour,  ability,  integrity,  and 
benevolence  was  well  known ;  and  it  was  hoped,  that 
under  his  vigorous  administration,  the  wounds  of  the 
bleeding  state  would  be  healed,  and  that  the  people 
would  enjoy  a  happy  emancipation  from  the  combined 
horrors  of  internal  anarchy  and  foreign  invasion. 
These  hopes  were  not  disappointed. 

What  city  urns  taken  by  David  and  rendered  the  me^- 
tropolh  of  his  kingdom  ? 

The  city  of  Jebus  had  been  occupied  by  the  Jebusites 
from  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Canaan,  and  its  inha- 
bitants so  confidently  considered  it  to  be  impregnable, 
that  they  treated  David's  preparations  for  the  siege 
with  merriment  and  insult.  But  neither  the  strength 
of  the  fortifications,  nor  the  apparently  inaccessible 
situation  of  the  place,  could  preserve  it  from  tibe  skill 
of  David  and  the  enterprising  valour  of  his  men.  It 
was  taken ;  and  its  eligible  situation  recommended  it 
to  the  conqueror  for  a  regal  residence.  Upon  the  sum,- 
mit  of  a  hfll^  ^vided  by  a  deep  valley  from  auoi^Obet) 
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upon  which  thie  temple  was  afterwards  erected,  Jerii- 
saJem  was  built ;  a  royal  palace  was  constructed  by 
the  assistance  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  who  furnished 
the  timber  and  the  artificers ;  and  the  city  was  consti- 
tuted the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  David.  Such 
was  the  commencement  of  the  grandeur  of  a  city,  be- 
yond all  comparison,  the  most  important  in  the  world 
— a  city,  which  has  witnessed  the  most  awful  revolu- 
tions, and  which  has  been  the  theatre  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous transactions,  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  hu- 
man race — a  city,  which,  however  deplorable  may  be 
its  present  degradation  beneath  the  disastrous  influ- 
ence of  Mohammedan  despotism,  is,  in  all  probability, 
yet  destined  to  appear  with  a  glory  transcending  that 
of  any  past  period  in  its  history,  in  the  restoration  of 
the  scattered  nation  of  the  Jews  to  their  country,  to 
their  Messiah,  to  their  altar,  to  their  God.  The  build- 
ings of  David  at  Jerusalem  were  not  confined  to  his 
palace.  Having  partially  filled  up  the  valley  of  Millo, 
which  intervened  between  the  two  hills  of  Sion  and 
Moriah,  he  erected  walls  around  the  space  he  intend- 
ed for  the  city,  palaces  were  built  for  the  princes  and 
nobles,  a  tower  was  reared  for  an  armoury,  and  strong 
fortifications  defended  the  whole. 

In  what  did  the  glory  of  Jei'usalem  consist  ? 

The  glory  of  Jerusalem  did  not  arise  from  its  gran- 
deur as  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  but  from  its  pe- 
culiar  sanctity  as  the  residence  of  God.  The  sacred  ark, 
the  perpetual  memorial  for  God,  where  he  appeared 
propitious  in  dispensing  his  favour,  the  centre  of  the 
solemnities  of  religion,  the  visible  emblem  of  the  divine 
Majesty  and  presence,  had  remained  for  almost  fifty 
years,  from  the  time  when  it  was  restored  by  the  Phi- 
listines after  the  death  of  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  at 
Kirjath-jearim,  in  the  house  of  Aminadab.  Its  re- 
moval to  Jerusalem  was  determined,  not  as  an  abitra- 
ry  resolution  of  David,  but  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  law.  (Deut.  xii.  5 — 11.)  It  was  evidently 
most  just,  that  the  ark  should  be  placed  in  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  public  solemnities,  the  perpetual  resi- 
dence of  the  supreme  courts  of  justice  and  equity.  In 
fa^t  the  placing  of  the  ark  in  Jerusalem,  was  essential 
to  constitute  that  city  the  capital  of  Palestine. 
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What  fatal  e^ent  occurred  an  the  removal  of  the  ark? 

Thirty  thousand  men^  consistmg  of  the  noblest  and 
most  honourable  of  the  Israelites^  accompanied  David 
to  bring  the  ark  to  Jerusalem^  with  all  the  ceremony 
and  honour  demanded  by  so  solemn  an  occasion. 
When  the  magnificent  procession  set  out  from  the 
house  of  Aminadab^  the  sound  of  music  and  the  har- 
monious unison  of  all  kinds  of  instruments^  expressed 
the  joy  of  the  sovereign  and  the  people.  The  proces- 
sion was  soon  interrupted ;  the  joy  was  soon  suspend- 
ed. Uzzah,  one  of  tne  sons  of  Aminadab^  observing 
that  the  oxen  which  drew  the  vehicle  containing  the 
ark  stumbled^  placed  his  hand  upon  it,  and  for  this 
act  of  sinful  temerity  he  was  instantly  struck  to  the 
earth  a  lifeless  corpse.  It  was  not  lawful,  even  for  a 
Levite,  to  touch  the  ark,  and  Uzzah  acted  profanely, 
not  recollecting  that  it  was  the  symbol  of  the  presence 
of  God. 

Was  the  ark  ultimately  brought  to  Jerusalem  ? 

After  this  appalling  occurrence  the  ark  remained 
in  the  house  oi  Obed-edom  three  months.  But  David 
was  still  determined  to  edbct  its  removal  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Remembering  that  the  manner  of  its  conveyance 
in  the  first  instance  had  been  irregular,  that  it  was  the 
province  of  the  priests  alone  to  carry  the  ark  and  to 
minister  to  it,  he  called  the  high-priest  and  the  principal 
Levites ;  they  sanctified  themselves  according  to  the 
prescribed  ritual ;  they  bore  the  ark  fi*om  its  resting- 
place  amidst  the  strains  of  music  and  the  acclama- 
tions of  thousands  of  the  people ;  David  himself,  di- 
vested of  his  royal  garments,  and  wearing  a  linen 
ephod,  with  his  harp  m  his  hand,  and  dancing  before 
all  the  people,  expressed  the  fulness  of  his  joy,  while 
some  of  the  Psalms  which  he  had  composed  for  the  oc- 
casion were  sung  at  intervals  as  the  multitude  proceed- 
ed. (Psalms  Ixviii.  cv.  cvi.)  Thus  the  ark  was  happily 
brought  to  Jerusalem  ;  God  gave  his  express  appro- 
bation to  the  station  which  was  assigned  to  it,  (Psa. 
cxzxii.) ;  he  became  the  immediate  Guardian  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  Omtiipotent  Preserver  of  its  prosperity 
and  peace.    Thii  character  he  sustained  and  exempU^ 
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fied^  until  the  abominable  idolatries  and  wickedness 
of  the  Jews,  induced  him  to  remove  his  presence,  to 
withdraw  his  protection,  and  to  abandon  them  to  the 
avenger  and  destroyer. 

The  exultation  of  David  in  dancing  before  the  ark, 
called  forth  the  reproaches  of  his  queen  Michal.  He 
answered  her  scon  by  stating  that  what  he  had  done 
had  been  performed  before  the  Lord ;  and  he  was  so 
offended  with  her  presumption,  and  so  disgusted  with 
her  disposition,  that  he  conabited  no  more  with  her  to 
his  death. 

What  project  did  David  form  after  the  removal  of  the 
ark  to  Jerusalem  ? 

The  introduction  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem,  by  no 
means  satisfied  the  wishes  of  David.  He  could  not 
rest  in  a  palace  of  cedar,  while  the  ark  of  God  re- 
mained in  a  tabernacle.  He  therefore  projected  the 
building  of  a  magnificent  temple  in  which  the  ark 
should  remain,  and  in  which  the  festivals  of  religion 
should  be  celebrated.  But  his  life  was  not  to  be  spent 
in  tranquillity  and  peace ;  other  cares  were  to  occupy 
his  time ;  he  was  divinely  forbidden  to  attempt  tKe 
accomplishment  of  the  work  ;  and  it  was  reserved  for 
the  long  and  glorious  reign  of  his  successor,  to  wit. 
ness  the  erection  of  an  unrivalled  edifice,  in  which 
the  worship  of  God  for  centuries  was  celebrated,  until 
the  iniquities  of  the  Israelites  were  full,  and  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  an  Assyrian  conqueror  laid  the  matchless 
structure  in  the  dust. 


SECTION  IV. 
EXPLOITS  OF  DAVID. 


WERE  the  warlike  operations  of  David  successful? 

The  warlike  operations  of  David  were  crowned  with 

signal  and  uniform  success,  and  extended  his  domi- 

mons  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of 

t&e  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  from  mount  Taurus  to  the 

frontiers  of  Egypt 
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Describe  the  conquest  of  the  Philistines. 

The  Philistines  made  a  violent  irruption  ^ 
into  his  territories,  and  though  they  were  *  ' 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  the  very  next  year  they 
again  invaded  nis  dominions.  Under  the  direction  of 
God  he  gained  so  signal  a  victory,  that  ages  after, 
wards,  it  was  declared  by  an  inspired  prophet  to  have 
been  a  memorable  display  of  the  power  and  mercy  of 
the  Most  High.  (Isa.  xxviii.  91.)  But  this  implaca- 
ble nation,  unintimidated  by  past  reverses  again  ap- 
peared in  arms ;  they  were  most  effectually  humbled ; 
Gath,  with  the  greatest  part  of  their  territorial  posses- 
sions, was  finally  wrested  from  their  hands ;  and  until 
the  reign  of  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  that  is 
for  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  forty-six  years,  they 
remained  in  subjection  to  the  sovereigns  of  Judah. 

Describe  the  conquest  of  the  MooMtes, 

The  MoABiTEs  had  long  been  the  cruel  enemies  of 
the  Israelites,  and  the  horrible  barbarities  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  inflict  upon  their  unhappy  cap- 
tives, justified  a  severe  retaliation.  They  were  con- 
quered by  David ;  they  were  treated  with  terrible  and 
exemplary  severity ;  and  their  spirit  and  their  power 
were  so  completely  broken,  that  it  was  not  until  after 
the  death  of  Ahab,  that  they  ventured  again  to  assert 
their  national  independence. 

Describe  the  conquest  of  the  Syrians, 

Hadadezer,  or  Hadarezer,  king  of  the  Syrians  of 
Zobah,  the  country  to  the  north-east  of  Palestine,  ex- 
tending from  Libanus  to  the  Orontes,  endeavouring  to 
encroach  upon  the  territories  of  David,  sustained  a 
terrible  defeat.  The  Syrians  of  Damascus  advanced 
to  their  support ;  their  numbers  and  their  valour  dis- 
appeared before  the  armies  of  David ;  twenty-two 
thousand  of  them  were  slain  in  battle ;  their  country 
was  invaded;  Damascus  was  taken;  the  metropolis 
and  the  principal  towns  of  the  country  were  garrison- 
ed by  the  Israelites ;  the  golden  spoils  of  the  Syrians 
were  transmitted  'to  Jerusalem ;  the  brazen  masses, 
called  Betah  and  Berothai,  were  sent  to  be  preaerredi 
for  the  use  of  the  temple  which  was  soon  to  \>e  YeawA.  'i 
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and  the  nations  of  the  East  trembled  before  a  man 
who  had  been  once  an  obscure  shepherd  of  Bethle- 
hem^ but  whom  God  had  chosen  to  found  a  dominion 
typical  of  another^  a  nobler,  a  spiritual  empire,  destined 
to  endure  throughout  all  eternity.  The  alliance  of  the 
king  of  Hamam  with  David  followed  the  defeat  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  greatly  increased  the  amount  of 
the  treasures,  which  from  every  quarter  were  sent  to 
Jerusalem,  and  devoted  to  the  sacred  edifice  which 
Solomon  was  to  build. 

Describe  the  conquest  of  the  Edomites. 

The  Edomites  were  next  vanquished:  and  Joab  be- 
ing left  by  David  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the 
country,  with  stem  and  inexorable  cruelty,  extirpated 
the  whole  population  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

Describe  the  conquest  of  the  Ammonites. 

The  subduction  of  the  Ammonites  followed  that  of 
tlie  Moabites.  Nahash  their  king,  had  been  in  alli- 
ance with  David*  When  he  died,  and  Hanun  his  son 
had  ascended  the  throne,  David  sent  ambassadors  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  accession,  and  to  condole 
With  him  on  the  death  of  his  father.  The  brutal  Am- 
monite sent  back  the  ambassadors  to  David,  with 
shamefill  ignominy,  neither  to  be  forgotten  nor  for- 
given by  tJaeir  master.  The  troops  of  David,  under 
the  command  of  Joab  and  Abishai,  commenced  their 
march ;  but  the  Ammonites  had  collected  an  immense 
auxiliary  army  of  Mesopotamians  and  Syrians ;  the 
Hebrew  forces  were  surrounded  by  their  superior 
numbers ;  but  the  dispositions  of  Joab  were  so  skilful. 
ly  made,  and  he  was  so  ably  seconded  by  the  valour 
of  his  soldiers,  that  the  confederates  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  But  the  Ammonites  did  not 
despond ;  another  vast  body  of  Syrian  auxiliaries  was 
collected;  Shobach  the  generalissimo  of  Hadarezer 
was  at  their  head;  David  in  person  took  the  field, 
passed  over  Jordan,  and  marched  upon  He- 
^^'  lam,  where  the  Syrians  were  encamped ; 
three  hundred  of  the  chariots  were  destroyed;  lorty 
thousand  horsemen,  and  seven  thousand  men  who 
fought  in  chariots,  with  Shobach  their  general,  were 
sfaia;  the  Sjrian  princes  instantly  made  peace,  and 
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transmitted  tribute;  Rabbah  the  capital  city  of  the 
Ammonites  was  besieged — a  siege^  as  will  soon  be 
seen^  in  one  sense^  most  disastrous  to  David — ^it  was 
taken ;  many  of  the  Ammonites  were  exposed  to  the 
most  excruciating  torments^  and  those  who  survived 
were  reduced  to  a  condition  of  laborious  servitude. 

Did  the  internal  government  of  David  correspond 
with  the  vigour  of  his  foreign  administration? 

The  internal  government  of  David  was  as  excel- 
lent^ as  his  foreign  conquests  were  extensive.  While 
he  increased  the  power  and  glory  of  his  people  abroad 
by  his  brilliant  successes  in  war^  he  made  them  happy 
by  an  equitable  administration  of  justice  at  home.  He 
maintained  an  army  adequate  to  the  defence  of  his 
extensive  territories ;  he  arranged  for  the  just  and 
impartial  government  of  each  particular  tribe;  he 
appointed  proper  officers  for  the  management  of  his 
finances,  thus  unitmg  ix^agnificence  with  economy ;  and 
he  had  a  council  of  wise  and  experienced  men,  who 
assisted  him  with  their  advice  on  every  occasion  of 
emergency^  and  in  the  extraordinary  affairs  of  state. 

Mention  a  particular  instance  of  David's  magnani^ 
mity. 

A  particular  instance  of  his  magnanimity  is  record- 
ed. He  inquired  if  any  persons  remained  of  the  fami* 
ly  of  Saul,  not  to  destroy  them,  but  to  evince  to  them 
his  kindness,  and  to  exalt  them  to  honour.  Mephibo- 
sheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan,  was  found ;  David  sent  for 
him  to  court,  made  him  a  munificent  ^rant  of  lands,  and 
commanded  Ziba,  an  old  servant  of  Saul,  to  arrange 
for  him  the  affairs  of  his  estate,  while  Mephibosheth 
himself  was  constantly  retained  about  the  person  of 
the  king. 

Give  a  general  character  of  the  reign  of  David  up  to 
this  period. 

So  far  the  reign  of  David  presented  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture of  unmitigated  prosperity  and  untarnished  glory. 
He  had  created  one  of  the  mightiest  monarchies  of  the 
East ;  he  had  crushed  every  enemy  who  had  presumed 
to  oppose  him  in  his  conquering  career ;  he  had  built  a 
metropolis  worthy  of  his  empire ;  he  had  axiaTv^^di\w\% 
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administration  by  admirable  principles  of  policy  and 
justice ;  he  had  a  numerous  family  round  him,  sons 
who  were  likely  to  perpetuate  his  dynasty ;  and  he  had 
been  crowned,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  by  the 
blessing,  the  protection,  and  the  favour  of  God. 

Wat  this  scene  reversed  ?  and  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  reverse  ? 

The  scene  was  soon  reversed.  David  committed 
flagrant  crimes  which  entailed  a  curse  upon  his  family, 
blasted  his  own  peace,  and  filled  up  the  remainder  of 
his  reign  with  a  serjQfeof  misfortunes  and  sorrows. 
Lawless  lust,  was  the  spiirce  of  his  calamities. 

What  was  the  crime  of  David? 

While  Joab  and  the  army  of  the  Israelites,  were  en* 

A  c  1035  &*?®^  ^^  ^®  siege  of  Rabbah,  David  re- 
'  *  '  mamed  in  Jerus^em.  As  he  was  walking 
upon  the  roof  of  the  royal  palace,  he  saw  a  woman  of 
uncommon  loveliness  enjoymg'the  luxury  of  the  bath. 
A  licentious  passion  was  instantly  excited.  He  dis- 
covered  that  ner  name  was  Bathsheba,  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Eliam,  the  grand-daughter  of  the 
celebrated  Ahithophel,  and  the  wife  of  Uriah  a  dis- 
tinguished military  officer,  at  that  time  in  the  army 
bemre  Rabbah.  David  forgot  himself,  his  duty,  his 
dignity,  and  Jiis  God;  he  sent  for  Bathsheba,  she  aban- 
doned  herself  to  his  unhallowed  passion,  and  they 
both  incurred  the  guilt  of  adultery,  a  crime  by  the 
Mosaic  law  punishable  by  death. 

What  awful  aggravation  followed  the  crime  of  David? 

When  it  was  found  that  the  consequences  of  his 
crime  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  me  conduct  of 
David  was  characterised  by  the  darkest  atrocity.  He 
sent  for  Uriah  from  the  army,  hoping  that  by  his  conver- 
sation with  his  wife,  the  unhappy  intrigue  might  yet  be 
concealed.  When  the  king  found,  that  with  the  blunt 
obstinacy  of  a  soldier,  Uriah,  though  reduced  to  a 
state  of  intoxication,  refused  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
home,  while  his  comrades  were  exposed  in  the  fields, 
it  was  resolved  to  add  the  crime  of  murder  to  adul- 
tery, and  Uriah  was  to  die.  He  was  sent  with  a  billet 
io  iFo^b^  poiitaiiiiog  the  following  ominous  words,  '^Set 
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Uriah  in  the  fore  front  of  the  hottest  battle^  and  retire 
from  him,  that  1^  may  be  smitten  and  die."  The 
abominable  orders  were  promptly  obeyed.  Joab  or- 
dered Uriah  to  an  assault  upon  that  part  of  Rabbah, 
where  the  mostraliant  of  the  Ammorates  were  placed; 
Uriah  obeyed,  and  was  slain  in  a  sally  by  the  garrison. 
Thus  the  kin?  of  Israel  was  his  base  destroyer  and  mur- 
derer.  David  seems  to  have  remained  for  some  time  in 
a  state  of  obdurate  insensibility,  without  any  contri- 
tion for  his  crime.  But  Nathan  the  prophet  was  sent 
to  rebuke  him ;  by  an  ingenious  parable,  he  not  only 
described  to  David  the  enot^l^  of  his  offence,  but 
made  him  pronounce  the  senflhce  of  his  own  condem- 
nation; and  then  he  boldly  declared  to  his  face, 
^^  Thou  art  the  man."  The  tremendous  sentence  was 
then  pronounced,  that  the  sword  should  never  depart 
from  nis  house,  that  he  should  find  the  sources  of  his 
misery  in  his  own  family,  and  that,  in  the  presence  of 
multitudes,  his  own  wives  should  be  exposed  to  the 
most  shameful  pollution.  The  appeal  and  the  denun- 
ciation of  Nathan,  were  followed  by  the  repentance  of 
David ;  and  his  sorrow  and  his  prayers  were  expressed 
in  that  pathetic  Psalm  (h,)  which  continues  to  Uds 
day,  at  once  to  embody  uie  emotions  of  genuine  peni. 
tence,  and  to  encourage  by  the  hopes  of  divine  for. 
giveness.  But  the  child  which  was  the  fruit  of  the 
adulterous  intercourse  died,  and  though .  Solomon  was 
subsequently  bom,  all  the  remaining  days  of 
David  were  a  tissue  of  calamity  and  woe.  ^ 

Mention  an  afflictive  event  which  took  place  in  the  fa- 
mily of  David. 

Amnon,  his  eldest  son  by  Ahinoam,  his  second  wife, 
had  conceived  an  incestuous  passion  for  Tamar,  his 
half  sister,  which  he  gratified  by  treachery  and  force, 
and  afterwards  grossly  insulted  the  victim  of  his  bru- 
tal desires.  Absalom,  her  brother,  was  so  stung  by 
this  intolerable  indignity,  and  so  exasperated  by  the 
too  lenient  conduct  of  his  father,  who  imposed  no  ade- 
quate punishment  for  the  unpardonable  offence,  that 
he  caused  his  servants  to  murder  Amnon  in  the  midst 
of  the  sons  of  the  king,  while  engaged  in  merriment 
and  festivity. 
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SECTION  v:* 

THE  REBELLION  OP  ABSALOM. 

GIVE  some  account  of  Absalom  ? 

Absalom  the  son  of  David  by  Maacah^  the  daughter 
of  Talmai,  the  king  of  Geshur,  was  the  handsomest 
man  of  his  age.  He  was  particularly  distinguished  by 
the  abundance  and  beauty  of  his  hair^  which  when 
periodically  cut^  was  found  to  weigh  two  hundred  she- 
kels by  the  king's  standard^  that  is  about  thirty-one 
ounces.  He  was  a  young  man  of  aspiring  and  un- 
boimded  ambition;  he  was  capable  of  carrying  on 
the  most  nefarious  designs  under  the  most  plausible 
appearances  ;  and  he  was  restrained  by  no  principles 
of  conscience^  by  no  sentiments  of  humanity^  by  no 
sense  of  obligations^  either  human  or  divine,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  comprehensive  plans.  After  the 
miurder  of  his  brother,  he  fled  to  his  father-in.law  at 
Geshur,  and  for  three  years  he  was  an  exile  from  Je- 
rusalem. Joab,  however,  that  most  valiant  of  soldiers, 
and  able  of  generals,  but  most  insidious,  cruel,  and 
vindictive  of  men.  observing  that  the  king  still  retain- 
ed a  strong  affection  for  his  wicked  and  unnatural  son, 
by  the  artful  interposition  of  a  wise  woman  from  Te- 
koah,  procured  the  royal  consent  for  Absalom's  re- 
turn ;  but  though  he  was  permitted  to  reside  in  Jeru- 
salem, he  was  still  excluded  from  the  presence  of  his 
father.  At  length  the  vigorous  measures  of  Absalom, 
who  burnt  the  standing  corn  of  Joab,  to  compel  that 
warrior  to  complete  his   reconciliation   with   David, 

§  roved  effectual;  he  had  an  interview  with  his  father, 
le  strong  paternal  affection  of  the  king  incapacitated 
him  for  any  further  alienation,  and  Absalom  was  ta- 
ken to  his  bosom.  But  the  restless  ambition  of  this 
truly  wicked  young  man,  was  by  no  means  satisfied. 
With  abominable  perfidy,  he  plotted  against  the  go- 
vernment of  his  fatiier,  and  determined  to  tear  the 
crown  from  his  head.  He  began  by  ingratiating  him- 
self with  the  people,  intercepting  them  in  their  at- 
tempts  to  gain  access  to  the  royal  presence,  represent- 
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ing  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  procuring  redress  for 
their  grievances,  and  by  his  pretended  sympathy  alien- 
ating their  affections  from  his  father,  and  obtaining 
them  for  himself.  And  all  this,  at  the  same  time,  was 
accompanied  with  a  splendour  of  appearance,  and  a 
magnificence  of  retinue,  which  was  most  likely  to  im- 
press the  minds,  and  attract  the  admiration  of  the  po- 
pulace. 

Describe  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  against  David  ? 

At  length  the  standard  of  rebellion  was 
unfurled.    Upon  the  pretext  of  a  sacred  vow  '®*'* 

which  he  had  made  during  his  residence  in  Geshur, 
Absalom  asked,  and  obtained,  permission  to  go  from 
Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  attended  by  two  hundred  men 
who  were  ignorant  of  his  treasonable  design.  At 
Hebron  he  blew  his  trumpet ;  numbers  of  the  fickle 
and  seditious  people  obeyed  the  summons ;  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  he  commenced  his  march  towards 
Jerusalem ;  so  rapid  was  the  advance,  and  so  unpre- 
pared was  the  king,  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  and 
it  became  necessary  immediately  to  evacuate  the  me- 
tropolis. Most  afflictive  was  the  scene,  and  most  im- 
pressive the  exhibition  of  the  evanescence  of  all  sub- 
lunary grandeur,  when  a  great  monarch  whose  name 
had  been  the  terror  of  the  £ast,  and  whose  glorious 
exploits  had  elevated  his  empire  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  prosperity  and  renown,  was  seen  flying  with  every 
token  of  humiliation  and  mourning,  before  a  rebellious 
son*— a  son  too,  upon  whom  he  had  so  lately  lavished 
the  manifestations  of  parental  tenderness.  David  was 
still  attended  by  his  faithful  guards,  those  brave  men 
who  had  retained  their  attachment  for  him  through 
every  change  of  his  fortune,  from  the  hour  when  they 
assembled  near  the  cave  of  Adullam,  to  the  day  wh^n 
he  fied  a  melancholy  exile  from  Jerusalem.  The  fallen 
are  never  destitute  of  those,  who  are  ready  to  defraud, 
to  insult,  and  to  defame*  First,  Ziba,  to  whom  Da- 
vid had  intrusted  the  administration  of  the  estate  of 
Mephibosheth,  came  and  obtained  from  the  distressed 
monarch,  a  fraudulent  grant  of  the  whole  inheritance : 
and  then  Shimei  the  son  of  Gera,  a  kinsman  of  Saul, 
met  him  at  Bahurim,  hurled  stones  at  him  with  bitter 
imprecations  and  curses,    and  denounced  lYne  ^cti- 

i5 
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geance  of  a  retributive  providence  for  his  conduct  to 
the  late  sovereign  of  the  Israelites. 

What  were  the  proceedings  of  Absalom  after  the  flight 
of  his  father? 

Absalom  in  the  mean  time  took  possession  of  Jeru- 
salem without  resistance  ;  and  then  two  events  occur- 
red which  must  have  agonized  the  heart  of  David^ 
and  brought  to  his  recollection^  in  the  most  painful 
manner^  his  crime  in  the  matter  of  Bethsheba  and 
Uriah.  His  concubines  whom  he  had  left  behind  him 
in  the  palace^  were  openly  dishonoured  by  Absalom^ 
in  precise  accordance  with  the  denunciation  of  Nathan. 
And  Ahithophel^  one  of  his  principal  counsellors^  a 
man  renowned  for  his  political  sagacity  and  experi- 
ence^ embraced  the  cause  of  Absalom^  and  devoted  all 
his  prudence  and  wisdom  to  establish  the  usurper  on 
the  throne.    Jewish  writers  state^  that  this  man  was 

-  the  grandfather  of  Bathsheba ;  if  their  assertion  be 
correct^  it  is  very  probable  that  the  reason  of  his  ad- 
herence  to  Absalom^  was  his  sense  of  the  injury  done 
to  his  family  by  the  wickedness  of  the  king.  Such 
however  was  m^  apprehension  which  David  enter- 
tained of  the  coalition  of  Uiis  formidable  counsellor 
with  his  rebellious  son^  and  so  oracular  do  the  deci- 
sions of  that  artful  and  penetrating  politician  appear  to 
have  been  considered  at  that  time,  that  Hushai,  an 
Archite  and  a  faithful  friend  of  David,  was  sent  to 
Jerusalem  to  feign  allegiance  to  Absalom,  and  to 
counteract  the  machinations  of  Ahithophel.  There 
was  abundant  reason  for  the  exertion  of  all  his  elo. 
quence  and  influence.  Had  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel 
been  followed,  humanly  speaking,  the  ruin  of  David 
would  have  been  inevitaole.  He  earnestly  recom- 
mended the  instant  pursuit  of  the  king,  while  his  men 
were  weary,  and  before  he  had  time  to  reinforce  his 
dispirited  troops ;  he  offered  to  be  himself  the  con- 
ductor of  the  enterprise ;  he  declared  that  with  twelve 
thousand  men  he  would  accomplish  it,  and  that  having 
slain  David,  he  would  bring  his  followers  before  the 
throne  of  Absalom.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  ingeni- 
ous and  plausible  representations  of  Hushai,  this  re- 
commendation, the  onlv  one  which  under  the  circum- 

0taace§  of  the  case  ought  to  have  been  adopted,  would 
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have  been  followed.  But  Hushai  described  David 
and  his  men  as  so  terrible  for  their  personal  valour  ex- 
asperated by  despair^  that  he  persuaded  Absalom  to 
defer  the  pursuit  until  the  whole  force  of  his  adhe- 
rents had  been  collected.  Ahithophel  easily  perceived 
in  this  measure^  the  ruin  of  Absalom^  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  followers ;  and  convinced,  that  upon  the 
victory  of  David,  his  own  doom  would  be  signal  and 
his  death  most  probably  ignominious,  he  hastily  re- 
turned to  his  house,  he  became  his  own  executioner, 
and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers. 

ffow  did  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  terminate  ? 

The  decisive  conflict  between  the  army  of  David, 
commanded  by  the  gallant  and  invincible  Joab,  and 
that  of  Absalom,  commanded  by  Amasa,  his  cousin, 
the  nephew  of  David,  took  place  at  Mahanaim,  a  city 
of  the  Levites,  on  the  brook  Jabbok,  and  in  the  tribe 
of  Gad.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  Da^ 
vid,  whose  affection  for  his  unhappy  son  continued 
undiminished  and  unalterable,  gave  a  strict  charge  to 
all  his  officers  to  spare  Absalom  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  in  the  exultation  of  the  victory,  in  the  fury  of 
the  pursuit.  His  affectionate  solicitude  was  useless. 
The  struggle  was  soon  decided.  The  raw  troops  of 
Absalom  were  unable  to  resist  the  intrepid  veterans  of 
his  father,  and  were  scattered  over  the  country.  Ab- 
salom himself  as  he  fled  was  caught  by  the  hair  by  a 
branch  of  a  tree;  Joab  was  soon  informed  of  the  help- 
less condition  of  his  enemy,  and  with  that  stern  cru- 
elty which  formed  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  his 
character,  he  hurried  to  the  spot  with  three  javelins 
in  his  hand,  and  transfixed  the  heart  of  the  usurper. 
David,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  his  men  to  remain 
in  the  city,  anxiously  awaited  the  result  of  the  battle. 
The  tidings  came  that  his  troops  had  gained  a  deci- 
sive victory,  but  that  Absalom  was  slain.  The  pas- 
sionate grief  of  the  king  for  the  death  of  his  rebelli- 
ous son,  excited  the  murmurs  of  his  men,  and  the  re- 
proof of  Joab.  David  repressed  his  concern,  he  took 
the  necessary  steps  to  avail  himself  of  the  ^11  conse- 
quences of  die  victory,  he  reascended  the  throne,  he 
Eublished  an  act  of  amnesty  for  all  the  adherents  o^ 
is  unfortunate  son^  he  reinstated  MepVttbos\ieV)ti\\\^Xvfe 
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Eossession  of  the  estate  of  which  he  had  been  deprived 
y  the  representations  of  Ziba^  he  bestowed  rewards 
upon  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
unshaken  loyalty,  and  the  order  of  the  administration 
and  of  the  kingdom  was  completely  restored. 

Name  an  ominous  circumstance  which  took  place  on 
the  return  of  David  to  Jerusalem, 

An  event  occurred  on  the  return  of  David  to  his 
capital  which  may  be  regarded  as  predictive  of  the  di- 
vision of  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam.  He 
was  met  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  by  a  large  propor- 
tion  of  his  people,  in  which  the  tribe  of  Judah  was 
most  conspicuous.  The  prominent  part  which  this 
tribe  acted  in  the  royal  restoration,  and,  perhaps,  the 

f)eculiar  favour  which  it  received  on  account  of  its 
ojralty,  excited  the  jealousy  and  disgust  of  the  rest 
of  the  Israelites.  The  altercation  which  took  place  on 
this  occasion,  produced  another  rebellion.  A  seditious 
demagogue,  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  sounded  his 
tnunpet  and  gave  the  usual  signal  of  insurrection, 
"^  To  your  tents  O  Israel !  we  have  no  part  in  Da- 
vid, neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse." 
The  king  acted  on  this  occasion  with  his  accustomed 
promptitude  and  vigour.  He  commanded  Amasa,  to 
whom  he  was  now  fully  reconciled,  to  collect  the 
troops  of  Judah,  and  to  pursue  the  traitor  with  inde- 
fatigable diligence.  Amasa  executed  his  commission 
so  negligently,  that  Abishai,  was  sent  with  what  troops 
were  at  hand  to  quell  the  revolt.  The  ever-active 
Joab,  also,  at  the  head  of  the  king's  guards,  whose 
valour,  fidelity,  and  prowess,  had  been  proved  in  many 
a  bloodv  field,  marched  with  so  much  celerity,  that  he 
overtook  and  besieged  Sheba  in  the  city  of  Abel.  The 
fears  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  wise  advice  of  a  pru- 
dent woman  in  the  city,  induced  them  to  sacrifice  the 
traitor  for  their  own  security.  His  head  was  thrown 
over  the  walls,  the  seige  was  raised,  and  the  danger- 
ous rebellion  was  quelled.  But  the  success  of  Joab  was 
sullied  by  another  act  of  murderous  treachery,  which 
attaches  eternal  infamy  to  his  name.  As  he  was  on 
his  march  after  Sheba,  he  was  joined  by  Amasa;  Joab 
apj^roached  him  with  the  semblance  of  friendship^  but 
while  the  words,  ''Art  thou  in  health  my  brotker?" 
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vibrated  upon  his  iips^  his  poignard  entered  the  heart 
of  Amasa^  who  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 

What  event  of  painful  interest  next  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Damd  ? 

The  most  painful  interest  attaches  to  the  .  f,  .^n, 
next  recorded  transaction  in  the  reign  of  Da-  '  * 
vid.  For  three  years  a  famine  had  wasted  the  resour- 
ces and  oppressed  the  population  of  the  country ;  and 
it  was  ascertained  by  a  divine  communication,  that  it 
was  inflicted  for  the  unpimished  guilt  of  Saul  and  his 
bloody  house^  contracted  by  the  slaughter  of  the  Gi- 
beonites.  For  Saul,  under  the  influence  of  some  wick- 
ed motive,  had  barbarously  destroyed  a  great  number 
of  this  unhappy  people,  who  from  the  time  of  their 
subjugation  by  Joshua,  had  been  retained  in  bondage. 
Seven  of  the  sons  of  Saul  were  given  up  to  the  Gibe- 
onites,  and  they  suffered  the  penalty  of  an  ignomini- 
ous death.  The  maternal  anection  of  Rizpah,  the 
mother  of  two  of  these  unhappy  wretches,  who  took 
her  mournful  station  on  a  neighbouring  rock  to  prevent 
the  birds  from  tearing  the  bodies  by  day  and  the  ra- 
venous beasts  at  night,  excited  the  compassion  of  Da- 
vid; the  bones  of  the  slain,  together  with  those  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  which  until  now  had  reposed  at 
Jabesh-Gilead,  were  collected,  and  were  placed  in  the 
sepulchre  of  Kish,  thfi  ancestor  of  this  devoted  and 
miserable  family. 

What  nation  attempted  to  throw  qff  tl^e  authority  of 
David  ? 

The  ever-restless  Philistines,  who  seem  to  have 
struggled  for  their  national  independence  with  the 
most  undaunted  and  obstinate  valour,  made  another 
effort  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  thraldom  of 
subjugation.  In  their  army  were  four  gigantic  warri- 
ors, who  were  considered  tike  champions  of  their  coun- 
try. One  of  them  had  almost  succeeded  in  killing 
David,  whose  intrepid  valour  had  led  him  into  thte 
midst  of  the  fight.  Abishai,  the  brother  of  Joab,  saved 
the  life  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  contest  terminated 
in  the  complete  humiliation  of  the  Philistines. 
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SECTION  VI. 
CONCLUSION  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  DAVID. 


WHA  T  instance  cf  presumption  did  David  give  in 
the  close  of  his  reign  f 

The  warlike  achievements  of  the  king  of  Israel  had 
now  been  brought  to  a  close ;  the  tribes  and  the  na- 
tions which  surrounded  his  frontier^  were  either  as- 
sociated with  him  in  alliance^  or  subjugated  by  his 
power ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  uninterrupted 
tranquillity  and  peace.  The  best  of  men  are  unable 
upon  all  occasions  to  resist  the  temptations  of  prospe- 
rity.    Proud  of  the  vast  resources  and  immense  popu- 

.  c  1017  ^^^^'^  ®^  ^^^  empire,  he  determined,  in  an 
evil  hour,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the 
people  who  submitted  to  his  authority  in  peace,  or 
could  be  called  to  his  standard  in  war.  This  resolu- 
tion was  not  only  sinful  because  it  proceeded  from  un- 
hallowed principles,  but  it  was  impolitic  because  by 
exhibiting  the  relative  superiority  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  it  directly  tended  to  produce  the  same  disastrous 
jealousies  which  had  already  caused  the  dangerous  se- 
(Ution  of  Sheba.  In  vain  Joab,  whose  abilities  seem 
to  have  been  equally  eminent  in  the  cabinet  and  the 
field,  and  the  experienced  officers  who  had  so  often 

g roved  their  allegiance  and  loyalty,  dissuaded  him 
•om  the  adoption  of  the  imprudent  measure.  The 
census  was  made ;  eight  hundred  thousand  men  of  mi- 
litary age  were  found  in  Israel,  and  five  hundred  thou- 
sand in  Judah.  David  had  no  sooner  accomplished 
his  object,  than  he  became  conscious  of  his  sin,  and 
bitterly  repented  before  the  throne  of  God.     The  pro- 

Ehet  Ga^  who  afterwards  became  the  biographer  of 
is  sovereign,  was  sent  to  propose  three  punitive  evils 
for  his  selection,  famine  for  seven  years,  flight  before  his 
enemies  for  three  months,  or  a  pestilence  which  was  to 
rage  for  three  days.  ''  Let  us  fall  now  into  the  hand 
of  the  Lord ;  for  his  mercies  are  great :  and  let  me 
not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man,"  was  the  mournful  re- 
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ply  of  the  humbled  monarch.  The  pestilence  com- 
menced^  and  seventy  thousand  individuals  soon  de- 
scended to  the  grave.  But  the  pathetic  prayer  of  Da- 
vid, '^  Lo,  I  have  sinned,  and  i  have  done  wickedly ; 
but  these  sheep  what  have  they  done?  Let  thine 
hand,  I  pray  thee,  be  against  me,  and  against  my  fa. 
ther's  house," — ^tWs  prayer  was  heard.  At  the  thrash- 
ing floor  of  Araunah,  a  Jebusite,  the  plague 
was  stayed,  the  ground  was  purchased  by 
David  for  sacred  purposes,  there  an  altar  was  built, 
and  on  its  site  on  mount  Moriah,  already  memorable 
for  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  splendid  temple  of  So- 
lomon was  afterwards  reared. 

Did  David  terminate  his  reign  in  peace  ? 

The  close  of  the  reign  of  David  was  disturbed  by 
machinations  and  intrigues  relative  to  the  succession 
to  the  crown.  Adonijsui  his  fourth  son,  impelled  by 
an  inordinate  ambition,  and  having  attached  to  his 
party  the  celebrated  Joab  and  Abiauiar  tiiie  priest,  at- 
tempted to  take  advantage  of  the  age  and  mflrmities 
of  nis  father,  and  to  obtain  possession  of  the  king- 
dom. When  he  conceived  that  his  designs  were  ripe 
for  execution,  he  collected  his  adherents  at  a  great 
entertainment,  to  which  he  invited  all  the  king's  sons 
except  Solomon,  and  from  which  also  Nathan  the  pro- 
phet, Zadok  the  priest,  and  Benaiah  the  illustrious 
warrior,  were  excluded.  The  intelligence  was  soon 
communicated  to  the  king  by  Bathsheba;  he  com- 
manded Zadok,  Nathan,  and  Benaiah,  to  take  Solo- 
mon, surrounded  by  the  royal  guards,  and  to  proclaim 
him  sovereign  of  the  Israelites.  The  souna  of  the 
trumpets,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  soon 
convinced  Adonijah  and  his  friends  of  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  schemes  and  the  danger  of  their  per- 
sons ;  they  immediately  dispersed ;  Adonijah  took 
sanctuary  at  the  horns  of  the  altar,  but  soon  after, 
wards  received  a  full  pardon  from  Solomon. 

• 

What  object  particularly  excited  the  solicitude  of  Da- 
vid  btfore  his  death  ? 

When  David  perceived  that  his  dissolution  was  at 
hand,  he  diliffently  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
strength  and  of  his  time,  to  arrange  the  a{[%XT%  oi  \k\% 
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Idngdom.  His  great  object  was  to  furnish  every  pos- 
sible facility  for  the  erection  of  the  temple.  For  this 
purpose^  he  ^ave  to  Solomon  the  plan  of  the  sacred 
edince  and  .the  arrangements  of  its  services  ;  he  pre- 
sented him  with  the  mcalculable  treasures  whicn  he 
had  amassed  during  a  long  career  of  victory  and  con. 
quest ;  and  he  stimulated  the  fathers  and  princes  of « 
the  people  to  contribute  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
generosity  and  ability^  to  this  great  work.  He  gave 
to  Solomon  his  dying  advice ;  he  recommend. 
•  ®^  •  ed  him  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  rest- 
less and  ferocious  Joab^  and  upon  Shimei  who  had 
cursed  him  at  the  rebellion  of  Absalom ;  and  he  ear- 
nestly exhorted  him  to  a  steadfast  adherence  to  the 
service  of  God  and  the  institutions  of  the  law^  as  the 
basis  of  the  regal  establishment^  and  the  security  of 
the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  kingdom. 

What  was  the  character  of  David  ? 

A  more  illustrious  personage  than  David^  has  never 
appeared  on  the  theatre  of  the  globe.  He  was  pos. 
sessed  of  qualities  which  invest  his  character  with 
surpassing  loveliness.  Whether  he  be  contemplated 
as  a  shepherd,  a  warrior,  a  prince,  a  sovereign,  a  con- 
queror, or  a  saint,  the  mind  must  bear  testimony  to 
his  unrivalled  excellency.  His  modesty,  his  patience, 
his  forbearance,  his  humility,  his  patriotism  in  the 
time  of  his  persecution,  the  tenderness  and  amiable- 
ness  of  his  disposition,  his  disinterestedness^  his  cle- 
mency, his  justice,  his  sagacity,  his  promptitude,  his 
prudence,  his  diligence,  his  perseverance,  when  he 
ascended  the  throne ;  his  undaunted  valour  and  con- 
summate skill  as  a  military  commander;  his  regard 
for  the  institutions  of  man,  and  for  the  command- 
ments of  God ;  his  exalted  devotion,  which  he  em- 
bodied in  those  poetic  compositions,  which  are  in- 
finitely superior  to  any  that  have  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times 
' — compositions,  which  in  language  sometimes  pathetic, 
sometimes  vehement,  sometimes  tender,  soThetimes 
sublime,  he  has  expressed  the  most  profound  repen- 
tance, the  most  holy  aspirations,  the  most  fervent 
Srayers,  all  the  animation  of  celestial  hope,  all  the 
(nrour  of  divine  love,  all  the  joy  of  communion  with 
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God^  and  all  the  rapture  iuspired  by  the  antioipation 
of  the  heavenly  world — compositions,  which  ever 
since  his  day  have  expressed  the  feelings  and  con- 
ducted the  devotional  services  of  the  best^  of  the 
wisest,  and  of  the  holiest  of  men — compositions, 
whose  utility  will  never  be  fully  known  until  the  aw- 
4ul  disclosures  of  the  great  last  day  are  made  before 
the  whole  intelligent  universe — ^all  these  dispositions, 
and  qualities,  and  graces,  combine  to  give  unrivalled 
interest  to  the  character  of  David,  and  to  demon- 
strate the  applicable  propriety  of  the  description, 
'^  He  was  the  man  after  God's  own  heart."  "  He  was 
chosen  out  of  the  people  of  Israel.  He  played  with 
lions  as  with  kids^  and  with  bears  as  with  lambs.  He 
slew  a  giant  when  he  was  young;  and  took  away  re- 
proach from  the  people ;  for  he  called  upon  the  Most 
High  Lord,  and  nc  gave  strength  to  his  right-hand  to 
slay  this  mighty  warrior^  and  to  set  up  the  horn  of  his 
people.  So  the  people  honoured  him  with  ten  thou- 
sands, and  praised  him  in  blessings  of  the  Lord,  for 
he  destroyed  the  enemies  on  every  side,  and  brought 
to  nought  the  Philistines  his  adversaries. — In  all  his 
works  he  praised  the  Holy  One  Most  High,  and  bless- 
ed the  Lord  with  words  of  glory. — He  set  singers 
also  before  the  altar,  that  by  meir  voices  they  might 
make  sweet  melody,  and  daily  sing  praises  in  their 
songs.  He  beautified  their  feasts  and  set  their  solemn 
times  in  order. — ^The  Lord  took  away  his  sins^  and 
exalted  his  horn  for  ever,  he  gave  him  a  covenant  of 
kings  and  a  crown  of  glory  in  Israel/' 

What  were  the  deficiencies  of  David's  character  ? 

His  crime  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  and  Bathsheba, 
was  dark,  dreadful,  and  inexcusable ;  he  did  not 
always  exemplify  the  feelings  of  humanity  to  the  na- 
tions he  subdued  by  the  prowess  of  his  arms ;  and 
when  he  numbered  the  people,  he  seems,  either  to 
have  aspired  after  the  fame  of  a  universal  conqueror, 
or  at  any  rate  to  have  cherished  an  irrational  and  wick- 
ed pride  in  the  vastness  of  his  own  resources,  to  the 
forgetfulness  of  his  heavenly  benefactor,  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  prerogatives  of  God.  Yet  with  all 
the  deficiencies  oi  his  character,  he  was  one  of  Uie 
most  valiant  of  soldiers^  one  of  the  wisest  of  mon- 
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archs^  one  of  the  sublimest  of  poets^  one  of  the  most 
heroic  of  patriots^  one  of  the  most  holy  of  believers, 
one  of  the  best  benefactors  of  mankind ;  and  for  his 
Psalms,  generations  yet  unborn,  will  invoke  blessings 
upon  his  name. 

What  was  the  duration  of  David's  reign  ?  » 

David  died  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
'  age,  after  having  reigned  thirty-three  years 
in  Jerusalem,  and  upwards  of  seven  in  Hebron,  in  all 
forty  years.    His  remains  were  deposited  in  Jerusa- 
lem, with  every  demonstration  of  veneration. 


SECTION  VII. 
THE  REIGN  OF  SOLOMON. 

HOW  did  the  reign  of  Solomon  commence  ? 

The  reign  of  Solomon  commenced  with  a  renewal 
of  the  intrigues  of  Adoniiah.  To  strengthen  his  party, 
and  to  give  additional  force  to  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown,  ne  instigated  Bathsheba,  the  queen  mother,  to 
obtain  the  royal  permission  for  him  to  marry  Abishag, 
a  young  female  who  had  been  employed  to  minister  to 
the  personal  comforts  of  David  immediately  prior  to 
his  aeath.  His  motive  was  detected,  and  his  impru- 
dent application  brought  immediate  ruin  both  upon 
himself  and  his  followers.  Adonijah  was  put  to 
death;  Abiathar  was  deposed  and  banished;  and  Joab 
was  slain  beneath  the  very  horns  of  the  altar.  The 
life  of  Shimei  was  spared,  on  condition  that  he  never 
left  the  city  of  Jerusalem ;  but  he  violated  his  own 
promise  three  years  afterwards ;  avowedly  in  pursuit 
of  some  fugitive  servants,  he.  incurred  the  execution 
of  his  sentence,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his  folly  and  per- 
jury. 

What  princess  became  the  queen  of  Solomon  ? 

One  of  the  first  proceedings  of  Solomon  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  was  to  form  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  a  step  which  how- 
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ever  advisable  as  a  matter  of  policy^  ultimately  con- 
tributed  to  his  apostacy  from  the  God  of  his  fathers. 

How  was  the  preeminent  wisdom  of  Solomon  oogut. 
red? 

At  a  very  early  period  of  his  reiffn  Solomon  per- 
formed a  solemn  act  of  devotion^  wim  a  magnificence 
adapted  to  the  disputy  of  his  station.  Although  the 
ark  was  at  5^erusaiem^  the  tabernacle^  the  altar^  and 
the  sacred  utensils  which  had  been  made  by  Moses  in 
the  wilderness^  remained  at  Gibeon.  There  Solomon 
offered  a  thousand  sacrifices  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  divine  goodness^  which  had  so  auspiciously  placed 
him  upon  the  throne.  On  the  following  nighty  God 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream^  and  promised  to  bestow 
upon  him  whatever  might  be  the  object  of  his  pray- 
ers. Solomon  requested  an  understanding^  heart,  that 
he  might  e(^uitably  judge  the  people  and  conduct  the 
administration  of  his  government.  The  petition  was 
granted ;  and  to  unequalled  wisdom  were  added  ho- 
nours and  riches^  which  the  world  could  not  parallel. 

Repeat  an  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 

Two  women  who  lived  in  the  same  house^  became 
mothers  at  the  same  time ;  and  one  of  them^  by  her 
carelessness^  became  the  involuntary  destroyer  of  her 
own  child.  She  immediately  laid  claim  to  the  infant 
of  the  other,  and  the  afiair  was  presented  for  the  de- 
cision of  Solomon.  He  commanaed  the  living  child 
to  be  divided  between  the  claimants.  Matemsu  afiec 
tion  instantly  discovered  the  real  mother ;  she  implo- 
red the  life  of  the  child^  expressing  her  willingness  to 
resign  her  pretensions^  rather  than  see  her  nelpless 
babe  slaughtered  before  her  eyes.  Solomon  instantly 
gave  his  decision  in  her  favour^  and  she  went  away 
exulting  in  the  possession  of  her  child. 

'  Did  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  become  celebrated  9 

The  wisdom  of  Solomon  soon  became  unrivalled  in 
the  history  of  die  world.  He  composed  or  collected 
three  thousand  Proverbs,  and  one  thousand  and  five 
poems.  His  acquaintance  with  the  productions  of 
nature  was  wonderful ;  his  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,   and  of  the  springs  of  human  actions,   was 
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equally  astonishing ;  and  from  the  most  distant  coun. 
tries^  strangers  perpetually  arrived,  and  from  the  most 
remote  princes  ambassadors  were  sent,  to  hear  the 
dictates  of  his  wisdom,  and  to  acknowledge  the  jus- 
tice of  his  fame. 

Describe  the  administration  of  Solomon, 

His  wisdom  was  demonstrated  by  the  character  of 
his  internal  government.  While  Solomon  reigned 
over  all  the  kingdoms  and  countries  from  the  Eu- 
phrates  to  the  Nue,  there  was  no  part  of  his  vast  do- 
minions, which  did  not  enjoy  the  blessings  of  his  mi- 
nute and  diligent  superintendence.  He  divided  his 
kingdom  into  twelve  districts,  over  each  of  which  he 
appointed  proper  officers ;  he  made  a  variety  of  politic 
arrangements  for  the  collecting  of  the  tribute;  he  main- 
tained a  standing  army  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
of  defence;  thus  .his  people  lived  in  peace,  plenty,  and 
splendour ;  their  number  and  their  opulence  prodigi- 
ously increased,  and  they  might  well  glory  in  a  sove- 
reign, by  his  subjects  beloved,  by  his  enemies  feared, 
and  receiving  subsidies  and  tribute  from  nations  whose 
very  names  were  unknown  to  their  ancestors. 

What  was  the  great  religume  work  accomplished  by 
Solomon  ? 

The  great  work  to  which  Solomon  devoted  all  the 
resources  of  his  empire  and  all  the  energies  of  his  peo- 

Ele,  was  the  construction  of  the  temple.  Soon  after  he 
ad  assumed  the  sceptre,  he  had  renewed  the  alli- 
ance of  his  father  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre ;  that 
prince  readily  agreed  to  afford  his  valuable  and  indis- 

Sensable  assistance ;  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  were  cut 
own  for  the  use  of  the  sacred  edifice ;  and  skilful  ar- 
tificers in  wood  and  in  stone,  in  iron  and  brass,  in  gold 
and  in  silver,  were  sent  in  adequate  numbers  to  Jeru- 
salem. Solomon  in  return,  regularly  transmitted  to 
Hiram  vast  quantities  of  com  and  of  oil,  and  gave  a 
liberal  allowance  to  the  Tyrian  workmen  he  employed 
in  his  service.  Besides  this  arrangement  with  the  king 
of  Tyre,  Solomon  employed  thirty  thousand  men  to  cut 
down  the  trees  and  to  prepare  the  timber;  seventy 
thousand,  to  carnr  the  burdens ;  and  eighty  thousand 
to  cut  the  stones  from  the  solid  rocks,  and  to  fit  them 
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for  their  respective  places  in  the  building.  For  everj 
beam  of  timber^  erery  stone^  either  for  the  foundations 
or  the  vSuperstructure^  for  strength  or  for  ornament^ 
were  so  completely  fitted  before  they  were  brought  to 
the  temple^  that  during  the  whole  progress  ^f  the 
buildings  no  sound  proceeded  from  any  of  the  tools  of 
the  artmcers. 

Describe  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

The  summit  of  mount  Moriah^  where  Abraham  had 
offered  Isaac^  and  where  the  plague  which  punished  the 
sin  of  David  was  stayed^  was  levelled  with  immense 
labour.  At  the  bottom  of  the  mountain^  the  foundations 
were  commenced ;  and  the  walls  were  carried  up  in 
front  of  its  sides,  so  they  were  upwards  of  six  hundred 
feet  high  before  they  reached  the  level  of  the  temple. 
"  The  stones,"  says  Josephus,  ''  were  not  only  of  the 
largest  size,  but  hard  and  firm  enough  to  endure  all 
weathers,  and  be  proof  against  the  worm.  Besides  this, 
they  were  so  mortised  into  one  another,  and  so  wedged 
into  the  rock,  that  the  strength  and  peculiarity  of  the 
basis  were  not  less  admirable  than  the  intended  super, 
structure,  the  one  was  every  way  answerable  to  the 
other."  Upon  the  groimd  plot,  if  it  may  be  so  called 
of  the  temple,  was  first  a  strong  high  wall,  within  which 
was  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  adorned  with  pillars  and 
cloisters;  then  another  wall,  within  which  was  the 
court  of  the  Israelites,  paved  with  marble  of  different 
colours,  with  four  gates  one  to  every  quarter,  and  an 
ascent  of  seven  steps  to  each  gate.  Another  wall  se- 
parated the  court  of  the  Israelites  from  the  court  of 
the  priests,  surrounded  with  cloisters  and  apartments, 
in  which  the  priests  lived  who  performed  the  sacrifices 
of  the  temple.  This  court  had  three  gates,  one  to  the 
East,  another  to  the  North,  and  another  to  the  South, 
to  which  there  was  an  ascent  of  eight  steps.  In  the 
court  of  the  Israelites  there  was  a  throne  for  the  king, 
or  rather  an  alcove  where  he  seated  himself  when  he 
came  to  the  temple.  In  the  court  of  the  priests,  was 
the  great  altar  ot  burnt-offerings,  the  ten  brazen  lavers, 
and  the  sea  of  brass.  From  this  court,  an  ascent  of 
twelve  steps  led  to  the  temple  properly  so  called.  This 
temple  consisted  of  three  parts,  the  porch,  the  sanctn. 
ary,  and  the  Holy  of  HoUm.    The  porch  was  a  tall 
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tower  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet  high^  and  at  its 
entrance  stood  two  famous  brazen  pillars  called  Ja- 
chin^  and  Boaz,  signifying  stability  and  firmness.  The 
sanctuary  or  nave  of  the  temple,  which,  with  the  por- 
tico, was  rather  more  than  twenty-three  yards  in 
length,  contained  the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  of 
shew-bread,  and  ten  golden  candlesticks.  The  Holy 
of  Holies  was  a  comparatively  small  apartment,  not 
quite  twelve  yards  square,  it  contained  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  with  its  inestimable  contents,  and  it  was 
entered  by  the  high-priest  alone,  and  that  once  a 
year. 

Were  the  dimensions  or  the  riches  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon  the  more  remarkable  ? 

Although,  the  foundation  walls  in  front  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Moriah  were,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  stu- 
pendous ;  and  although  the  courts  of  the  temple  ad- 
mitted of  every  possible  variety  of  architectural  deco- 
ration, yet  the  glory  of  the  temple  by  no  means  con- 
nsted  in  its  vastness  as  a  fabric,  or  in  its  imposing 
magnitude  as  a  place  of  worship.  Many  modem  ca- 
thedrals and  even  churches,  are  immensely  more  spa- 
cious than  the  temple  of  Solomon.  But  no  edince 
either  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times,  can  be  compared 
with  it,  in  the  inestimably  precious  materials  employ- 
ed in  its  construction.  While  the  walls  in  the  interior 
were  wainscotted  with  cedar,  gold  was  the  principal 
material  which  would  have  been  visible  to  the  eye  of 
an  observer,  if  an  observer  could  have  penetrated  into 
the  awful  sanctuary  of  God. 

Give  some  more  specific  account  of  the  riches  and 
works  of  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  riches  of  this  build- 
ing from  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  gold  which  was 
devoted  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  alone,  amounted  to  six 
hundred  talents,  or  above  four  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  our  sterling  money.  Vessels  of 
gold,  candlesticks  of  gold,  carvings  in  gold,  orna- 
ments in  gold,  chains  of  gold  upon  which  me  curtains 
were  suspended  which  divided  tne  Holy  of  Holies  from 
the  sanctuary,  five  hundred  basons  of  gold,  plating 
of  gold  covering  the  altar  of  incense  and  the  table  of 
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shew-bread^  all  the  utensils  required  for  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary  of  pure  and  solid  gold — ^this  amazing 
profusion  of  the  most  precious  of  all  metals  in  every 
part  of  the  structure^  rendered  the  temple  of  Solomon^ 
if  not  the  most  extensive^  at  any  rate  the  richest^  the 
most  magnificent^  the  most  glorious  edifice^  the  world 
ever  beheld.  The  works  in  brass  also  were  stupen* 
dous ;  besides  the  two  pillars  already  mentioned  which 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  portico^  the  capitals  of 
which  were  adorned  with  decorations  of  the  most  de- 
licate and  exquisite  workmanship^  there  was  an  im- 
mense vessel  called  the  brazen  sea^  nearlv  six  yards 
in  diameter^  supported  by  twelve  oxen  oi  the  same 
materials ;  there  were  ten  brazen  lavers^  richly  orna- 
mented with  the  figures  of  cherubim^  of  lions^  and 
of  oxen ;  every  thing  in  one  word  was  provided  which 
could  conduce  to  the  solemnity  or  to  the  splendour  of 
the  worship  of  God.  There  were  vestments  for  the 
priests^  musical  instruments  for  the  Levites^  and  every 
article  of  convenience  and  of  magnificence  which  could 
possibly  be  demanded  by  the  performance  of  the 
ritual  of  the  law. 

Repeat  the  description  of  Solomon's  temple  given  by 
Joaephus, 

"  The  whole  frame  was  raised  upon  stones  polished 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection^  and  so  artificially 
put  together^  that  there  was  no  joint  to  be  discerned^ 
no  sign  of  any  working  tools  being  upon  them^  but 
the  whole  appeared  more  like  the  work  of  Providence 
and  nature^  than  the  produce  of  art  and  human  inven- 
tion. As  for  the  interior^  whatever  carvings  ^ding^ 
embroidery^  rich  silks^  and  fine  linen  could  do^  of 
these  there  was  the  greatest  profusion.  The  very 
floor  of  the  temple  was  overlaid  with  beaten  gold^  the 
doors  were  large  and  proportioned  to  the  height  of 
the  walls,  twenty  cubits  broad,  and  still  gold  upon 
gold." 

Describe  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple. 

When  seven  years  and  a  half  had  elapsed^  the  tem- 
ple was  finished^  and  its  dedication  was  per- 
formed with  the  most  imposing  solemnihr         **^*' 
and  magnifieence.    The  wnole  Dody  of  the  Levites 
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occupied  their  distinctive  place  around  the  altar^  many 
of  them  with  instruments  of  music,  and  the  two  outer 
courts  of  the  temple  were  crowded  with  a  vast  multi. 
tude  from  every  region  of  the  dominions  of  Solomon. 
The  kinff  himself  took  his  station  upon  an  exalted  plat- 
form of  brass.  After  a  vast  number  of  sacrifices  had 
been  offered,  the  sacred  ark,  the  symbol  of  the  divine 
presence,  was  removed  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  while 
one  united  chorus  of  praise  thundered  from  the  whole 
mighty  multitude.  While  this  ceremony  was  proceed- 
ing, while  the  praises  and  acclamations  of  the  people 
rent  the  very  heavens,  an  awful  and  supernatural 
cloud  filled  the  edifice,  the  priests  were  compelled  to 
retire,  and  they  found  it  impossible  before  such  a 
blaze  of  glory,  to  offer  the  sacrifices  which  had  been 
prepared.  The  prayer  which  Solomon  then  presented, 
is  one  of  the  most  impressive,  affecting,  and  sublime 
compositions  ever  offered  by  man ;  and  his  address  to 
the  divine  Being  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  exalted  and 
inspiring  invocation  of  God  ever  uttered  in  the  rapture 
of  devotion  and  the  earnestness  of  prayer.  It  was 
answered  by  another  demonstration  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence, by  another  testimony  of  the  divine  favour.  The 
victims  which  had  been  laid  on  the  altar  were  consu- 
med before  all  the  people  by  a  celestial  fire ;  and 
*'  when  all  the  children  of  Israel  saw  how  the  fire 
came  down,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  upon  the  house, 
they  bowed  themselves  with  their  faces  to  the  ground 
upon  the  pavement,  and  worshipped  and  praised  the 
Lord,  saymg.  For  he  is  ^ood,  for  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever."  Since  it  was  impossible  that  the  whole  of 
the  multitude  could  unite  in  one  sacrifice,  a  number 
of  altars  were  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  temple ; 
twenty-two  thousand  bullocks,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  sheep,  were  sacrificed  as  peace-of- 
ferings ;  those  portions  of  the  animals  which  were  not 
demanded  for  tne  service  of  the  altars,  were  distribu- 
ted amons*  the  people ;  and  after  the  festival  had  con- 
tinued a  lortnight,  they  were  dismissed  to  their  homes, 
elated  with  joy,  inspired  with  admiration  of  their  so- 
vereign, and  gratitude  to  God. 

72iu^  this  solemn  and  imposing  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded.     HbW  different  was  the  sceive  many  ceAturies 
a/ter,  wh^en  in  the  vicinity  of  tVievwN  «ipc!^  ^wVtet^  ^\% 
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gorgeous  edifice  stood,  the  Son  of  God  was  offered  a 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  when  all  the  splen. 
did  ritual  and  costly  sacrifices  of  the  temple  were 
abolished  for  ever ;  and  when  God,  descending  in  the 
riches  and  influences  of  his  grace,  made  the  bodies  of 
his  people  his  temple,  and  their  hearts  his  throne. 


SECTION  VIII. 
THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

WHAT  divine  communication  wm  made  to  Solomon 
after  the  dedication  af  the  temple  ? 

A  TOYiNE  communication  immediately  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  temple  was  made  to  Solomon ;  the  pro- 
mises which  had  already  been  made  to  the  posterity  of 
David  were  renewed  to  him  on  condition  ofms  fidelity 
to  the  service  of  his  God ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
assured,  that  if  he  or  his  descendants,  again  relapsed 
into  idolatry,  that  matchless  edifice  which  he  had  just 
finished  would  become  as  ruinous  and  desolate,  as  it 
was  wonderfiil  and  magnificent ;  and  that,  instead  of 
being  filled  with  crowds  of  worshippers  and  resound- 
ing with  the  praises  of  God,  it  would  be  converted 
into  a  dwelling-place  for  the  obscene  birds  of  the 
night. 

Describe  some  of  the  works  and  riches  of  Solomon. 

The  artificers  who  had  been  employed  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  temple  were  afterwards  engaged  in  bidld- 
ing  two  palaces,  one  for  Solomon,  and  the  other  for 
the  daugnter  of  Pharaoh  his  queen.  Thirteen  years 
were  employed  in  the  work.  The  palace  of  Solomon, 
making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  the  credulity  and 
consequent  exaggerations  of  Josephus,  must  have 
been  a  most  gorgeous  edifice,  and  a  most  splendid  or- 
nament to  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Its  apartments  ex- 
hibited a  vast  profiision  of  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  marble,  and  cedar,  disposed  with  admirable 
taste  and  skill.   The  hall,  which  from  the  ceda\  SX.  toxi- 
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tained^  was  called  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon, 
was  fifty-eight  yards  in  lengthy  twenty-six  broad,  and 
nearly  seventeen  high.     The  porch  which  was  the 

{)lace  of  audience  and  the  seat  of  judgment,  was  pecu- 
iarly  magnificent ;  the  throne  of  the  king,  which  it 
contained,  was  covered  with  ivory,  inlaid,  and  richly 
ornamented  with  gold ;  six  steps  led  to  it ;  each  step 
was  decorated,  on  each  side,  by  a  small  lion ;  and  the 
arms  of  the  seat  were  supported  by  two  figures  of  the 
same  animal  as  large  as  life.  All  these  figures,  as 
well  as  the  steps  themselves,  were  covered  with  ivory 
and  gold.  Three  hundred  shields  of  gold  were  carried 
before  Solomon  when  he  appeared  in  public,  and  at 
other  times  were  suspended  as  ornaments  of  the 
palace ;  and  two  hundred  targets,  covered  with  the 
same  metal,  were  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  The 
vessels  which  were  used  in  the  palace  for  drinking, 
were  also  of  pure  gold ;  and  the  guards  who  attended 
upon  the  person  of  the  king,  were  decorated  with  or- 
naments of  the  same  costly  materials. 

Account  for  the  immense  wealth  possessed  by  Solomon, 

Although  the  statements  usually  made  of  the  im- 
mense wealth  of  Solomon  appear  to  be  incredible,  and 
have  been  regarded  by  many  as  entirely  fabulous,  yet 
it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  he  was  not  only  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  immense  riches  acquired  by  his  father 
after  a  long  career  of  successful  enterprise  and  con- 
quest, but  he  participated  in  the  most  lucrative  com- 
merce at  that  time  existing  in  the  world.  The  trade  of 
the  Mediterranean,  of  Effypt,  and  of  the  East,  flowed 
through  his  dominions ;  from  the  port  of  Ezion-geber 
on  the  Red  Sea,  his  ships  sailed  to  Ophir,  most  pro- 
bably situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa ;  and  in 
one  voyace  brought  back  to  him  four  hundred  and  fifty 
talents  oi  gold ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
commerce  of  Arabia,  of  Assyria,  and  perhaps  of  India, 
must  have  been  most  lucrative  to  him  and  to  his  sub- 
jects. The  alliance  which  Solomon  maintained  with 
the  Tyrians,  was  in  this  respect  most  advantageous. 
They  mstructed  his  inexperienced  navigators,  they  oc- 
casionally manned  his  ships,  and  their  port  was  inesti- 
mable to  him  as  a  great  channel  both  for  importation 
and  exportation,  and  a  ready  market  for  the  precious 
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commodities  which  were  introduced  into  his  dominions 
from  the  regions  of  the  £ast  and  South.  So  Uiat  there 
is  every  reason^  why  the  language  of  the  inspired  his- 
torian^ should  to  be  taken  m  a  literal  sense^  *'The 
king  made  silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones,  and 
cedars  made  he  to  be  as  sycamore  trees  that  arc  in  the 
vale,  for  abundance." 

In  order  to  display  his  gratitude  to  the  king  of  Tyre 
for  the  assistance  which  he  had  so  generously  afforded 
to  him  in  all  his  undertakings,  Solomon,  when  he  sent 
back  the  Tyrian  artificers,  presented  Hiram  with 
twenty  cities  in  the  province  of  Galilee.  But  when 
Hiram  saw  them,  he  was  so  dissatisfied  that  he  re- 
jected  them  with  contempt,  and  he  gave  to  the  whole 
district  the  opprobrious  name  of  Cabul,  which  Jose, 
phus  says  was  a  Phcenician  word,  signi^mg  dis- 
pleasing, referring  to  the  muddy  and  dirty  nature  of 
the  soil.  When  Solomon  found  that  his  gift  was  re- 
jected, he  rebuilt  tlie  cities  himself. 

What  other  works  dUtinguighed  the  reign  of  Solomon  ? 

He  employed  his  Canaanitish  slaves  and  his  other 
workmen  in  surrounding  Jerusalem  with  walls  of  stu. 

Sindous  strength;  he  ifortified  Tadmor  or  Palmyra, 
azor,  Megiddo,  Gezer,  aud  other  cities;  and  he 
completed  the  entire  subduction  of  the  Amorites,  Hit- 
tites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites,  and  reduced 
them  to  a  condition  of  menial  servitude. 

Describe  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon  was  the  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  this 
court.  Josephus  asserts  that  this  princess  was  the 
queen  of  Eg3rpt  and  Ethiopia,  and  he  attempts  to  con- 
nrm  his  stoiy  by  appealing  to  the  testimony  of  Hero- 
dotus. That  great  father  of  Grecian  history,  however, 
has  no  where  mentioned  a  princess  of  the  name  which 
Josephus  has  gfiven  to  the  queen  of  Sheba,  t.  e.  Nicaule ; 
and  the  Jewish  historian  appears  to  have  too  credu- 
lously received  vague  traditions,  which  exaggerated 
the  glory  of  the  greatest  and  most  magnificent  mon- 
arch of  the  Israelites.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that 
the  queen  of  Sheba  or,  as  the  Son  ul  God  V^imvr^Vssx  ^ 
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the  queen  of  the  Souths  came  from  a  district  of  Ara« 
bia  Felix,  inhabited  by  the  Sabeans,  where  fenialee 
were  often  intrusted  with  the  sovereign  power ;  and 
that  having  heard  of  the  wonderful  wisdom  and  glory 
of  Solomon,  she  had  determined  to  prove  the  truth  of 
common  report  bv  personal  inspection,  and  by  a  vari. 
ety  of  enigmatical  questions  wmch  she  proposed  for  his 
solution.  When  she  witnessed  his  astonishing  sagacity 
and  knowledge,  the  order  of  his  administration,  the 
magnificence  oi  his  court,  and  the  unparalleled  splen- 
dour with  which  he  celebrated  the  worship  of  his  God, 
■he  was  so  amazed  and  enraptured  that  she  es^claimedj 
"  Behold,  the  half  was  not  told  me :  thy  wisdom  s^nd 
prosperity  exceedeth  the  fame  which  I  heard.  -Happy 
are  thy  men,  happy  are  these  thy  servants  which 
stand  cpntinually  oefore  thee,  and  hear  thy  wisdom." 
She  prewnted  the  king  with  a  hundred  and  twenty 
talents  of  gold,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  jewels  and 
precious  perfumes ;  while  Solomon  bestowed  upon  the 
queen  whatever  she  desired,  and  ^ter  having  been 
treated  with  royal  munificence,  she  returned  to  her 
own  dominions. 

What  awful  change  took  place  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Solomon  Y 

Hitherto  the  conduct  of  Solomon  appears  to  have 
been  irreproachable,  and  neither  the  accumulation  of 
his  riches,  nor  the  extension  of  his  power,  seem  to 
have  perverted  his  principles  nor  corrupted  his  heart. 
But  an  awful  scene  of  idolatry  and  vice  was  presented 
in  the  close  of  his  reign.  The  most  abominable  licen- 
tiousness degraded  his  character.  From  the  heathen 
nations  around  him,(he  collected  seven  hundred  wives, 
and  three  hundred  concubines.  The  influence  of  these 
women  produced  the  most  disastrous  effect  upon  his 
mind.  It  is  scarcely  credible,  that  a  prince  who  had 
erected  the  most  splendid  temple  in  the  world  ta  the 
honour  of  the  true  God,  and  who  at  its  dedication 
had  poured  forth  his  feelings  in  language  of  the  most 
exalted  devotion,  should  have  so  deplorably  degene- 
rated, as  to  wallow  in  the  most  disgusting  sensuality, 
and  to  erect  altars  to  the  most  abominable  deities  of 
the  heathen.  His  extraordinary  wisdom,  and  his  un- 
rivalled  prosperitjt  were  fearful  aggravations  of  hi« 
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l^oilt — ^his  wisdom  he  had  prostituted^  and  hit  prospe- 
rity he  had  abused. 

WhcU  wa»  the  punishment  of  Solomon  ? 

The  wrath  of  God  was  kindled ;  the  denunciation 
went  fortb^  that  his  kingdom  should  be  di\rided  after 
his  death^  and  already  some  ominous  events  ^['aye  the 
pledge  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  threatemng.  Je- 
roboam began  to  organize  Uie  elements  of  a  revolt ; 
Rezon  took  possession  of  Damascus^  and  founded  an 
independent  kingdom  in  Syria;  Hadad  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion  in  Edom>  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble provinces  of  the  empire ;  and  it  would  seem  from 
'  subsequent  events^  that  universal  dissatisfaction  perva- 
ded all  ranks  of  people^  on  account  of  the  despoticpro- 
eee<^gs  and  oppressive  exactions  of  the  king.  Wlie- 
ther  Solomon  was  reclaimed  from  his  follies  and  his 
crimes  prior  to  his  dissolution,  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
•certain.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  brought  to. 
sincere  repentance,  and  that  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
is  the  expression  of  his  penetential  sorrow.  He  died 
in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  affe,  after  a  reign  of  forty 
years,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  *  «  g-. 
sepulchre  of  David  his  father,  with  every  de- 
monstration o£  funereal  magnificence. 

What  was  the  character  of  Solomon  f 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  has  given 
a  summary  of  the  actions,  and  a  description  of  the 
charactei;,  of  this  great  monarch,  which  includes 
every  thing  which  can  be  stated  upon  the  subject. 
'^  After  David  rose  up  a  wise  son,  and  for  his  sake 
he  dwelt  at  large.  Solomon  reigned  in  a  peaceable 
time,  and  was  honoured  for  God  made  all  quiet  round 
about  him,  that  he  might  build  an  house  in  his  name, 
and  prepare  his  sanctuary  for  ever.  How  wise  wast 
thou  in  thy  youth,  and  as  a  flood  filled  with  under- 
standing. Thy  soul  covered  the  whole  earth,  and 
thou  fifiedst  it  with  dark  parables.  Thy  name  went 
far  unto  the  islands,  and  for  thy  peace  thou  wast  be- 
loved. The  countries  marvelled  at  thee  for  thy  songs, 
and  proverbs,  and  parables,  and  interpretations.  By 
the  name  of  the  Lord  God  which  is  called  tl\&  Gq^  ^^ 
Israel,  thou  didst  gather  gold  as  tin  aivd  xaxA^A^Vj  v^- 
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rer  as  lead.  Thou  didst  bow  thy  loins  unto  women^ 
and  by  thy  body  thou  wast  brought  unto  subjection. 
Thou  didst  stain  thy  honour,  and  pollute  thy  seed,  so 
that  thou  broughtest  wrath  upon  thy  children,  and 
wast  grieved  for  thy  folly.  So  the  kingdom  was  di. 
yided,  and  out  of  Ephraim  ruled  a  rebellious  king- 
dom." 

Was  the  criminality  of  Solomon  confined  to  his  licen^ 
tiousness  f 

It  may  be  further  stated  that  the  criminality  of  So- 
lomon was  not  confined  to  his  licentiousness.  In  three 
instances  he  was  guilty  of  the  most  flae^rant  violation 
of  the  Mosaic  law.  That  law  enjoined  with  respect 
to  a  king,  "  He  shall  not  multipfy  horses  to  himself, 
—neither  shall  he  multiply  wives  to  himself,  that  his 
heart  turn  not  away :  neither  shall  he  greatly  multiply 
to  himself  silver  and  gold."  Deut.  xvii.  16,  17.  But 
these  commandments  Solomon  had  violated,  his  ambi- 
tion had  rendered  him  disobedient,  his  example  waa 
most  iniurious  to  his  posterity,  and  their  history  is  the 
melancholy  record  oi  the  decline,  and  of  the  final  ex> 
tinotion,  of  his  kingdom. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


PROM  THE  DEATH  OF    SOLOMON  TO  THE  BABYLONISH 

CAPTIVITY, 

SECTION  I. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OP  SOLOMON  TO  THAT  OP 

ASA. 

DESCRIBE  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah. 

The  temerity  of  Rehoboam.  the  son  and 
successor  of  Solomon^  alienated  the  affections  '  * 
of  the  great  minority  of  his  people^  and  finally  produ- 
ced the  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom.  Attended  by 
the  principal  officers  of  the  courts  and  the  elders  of  the 
respective  tribes,  he  repaired  to  Shechem,  to  receive 
the  homage  of  his  subjects,  who  united  to  petition  for 
the  relaxation  of  the  burdens  which  the  taxation  of 
the  preceding  reign  had  imposed,  and  which  were  too 
grievous  to  be  borne.  The  wise  counsellors  of  Solo- 
mon, earnestly  recommended  him  to  listen  to  their  in- 
treaties  and  to  satisfy  their  demands ;  but  the  king, 
guided  by  the  advice  of  some  young  men  as  head- 
strong and  infatuated  as  himself,  haughtily  replied  to 
the  people,  ^'  My  father  made  your  yoke  heavy,  and  I 
will  add  to  your  yoke ;  my  father  also  chastised  you 

with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions 

So  when  all  Israel  saw  that  the  king  hearkened  not  unto 
them,  the  people  answered  the  King,  saying,  What 
portion  have  we  in  David?  neither  have  we  inheri. 
tance  in  the  son  of  Jesse :  To  your  tents  O  Israel ! 
now  see  to  thine  own  house,  David.  So  Israel  de- 
parted unto  their  tents.''  Thus  ten  tribes  shook  oif 
the  authority  of  Rehoboam ;  only  Judah  axv^  l^^cCyai- 
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min  retained  their  allegiance  to  the  legitinlate  sove- 
reign ;  the  fatal  breach  was  never  healed ;  and  from 
the  hour  of  this  deplorable  division,  the  power,  the 
prosperity,  and  the  glory  of  the  Hebrews  began  gra- 
dually to  decline. 

Who  was  Jeroboam  the  first  king  of  Israel  ? 

During  the  reign  of  Solomon,  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Nebat,  bom  at  Zereda  in  Ephraim,  a  young  man  bold, 
enterprising,  and  ambitious,  was  told  by  Ahijah,  a 
prophet,  that  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  would  be  rent, 
ana  that  ten  tribes  would  be  given  to  him.  Jeroboam' 
was  already  possessed  of  considerable  authority,  and 
had  a  commission  from  Solomon  to  levy  the  taxes  of 
Ephridm  and  Manasseh.  He  soon  began  to  incite  the 
people  to  revolt ;  but  his  intrigues  were  discovered  by 
Solomon,  and  Jeroboam  was  compelled  to  fly  to  £gypt. 
.When  Solomon  was  dead,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country ;  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  people  when 
they  remonstrated  with  Rehoboam;  ana  when  that 
imprudent  and  infatuated  monarch  rejected  their  pe- 
tition with  contempt,  the  ten  tribes  saluted  Jeroboam 
with  the  title  of  king,  and  he  fixed  his  residence  at 
Shechem,  where  he  surrounded  himself  with  all  the 
insignia  of  regal  authority. 

ffow  were  the  military  preparations  of  Rehoboam  in^ 
terrupted? 

The  intention  of  Rehoboam  to  reduce  his  refractory 
subjects  to  obedience  by  force  of  arms,  was  frustrated 
by  the  intervention  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  who  told 
IQLehoboam,  that  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes  from 
his  dominion  was  of  the  divine  appointment. 

How  did  Jeroboam  seduce  his  subjects  into  idolatry  ? 

Jeroboam,  apprehensive  that  if  his  subjects  were  to 
repair  every  year  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  to  cele- 
brate Uie  principal  festivals  of  their  religion,  they 
miffht  form  such  a  c(Minexion  with  the  subjects  of  Re- 
hoboam, as  might  induce  them,  in  the  process  of  time, 
to  return  to  their  allegiance,  determined  to  obviate  the 
danger  by  a  most  impious  artifice.  He  made  two 
caivea  of  gold,  most  probably  in  imitation  of  the  god' 
ApJg,  and  not  as  some  suppose  coxn^axatively  innocent 
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representations  of  cherubim^  and  he  ssud  to  the  peo- 
ple, ''  It  is  too  much  for  you  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem : 
behold  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  Drought  thee  im  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt."  He  set  up  the  one  in  Bethel 
and  tiie  other  in  Dan,  and  he  profanely  consecrated 
priests  from  the  very  dregs  of  tne  populace.  It  was 
on  this  account  that  he  is  so  frequently  dishonourably 
characterised  in  the  sacred  history,  as  the  unhappy 
man  which  made  Israel  to  sin. 

What  event  took  place  at  the  dedication  of  the  altars  of 
nferoboam? 

The  dedication  of  these  altars  and  symbols  of  idol- 
atry, was  proclaimed  throughout  all  Israel;  a  great 
multitude  assembled  at  Bethel;  Jeroboam  himself 
went  up  to  the  altar  to  offer  incense  and  sacrifices ; 
but  a  man  of  God  appeared,  made  his  way  through  the 
multitude,  and  unintimidated  by  the  presence  of  the 
king  of  Israel,  he  cried  aloud,  ^'O  altar,  altar,  thus 
saitn  the  Lord  ;  Behold,  a  chUd  shall  be  born  to  the 
house  of  David,  Josiah  hj  name ;  and  upon  thee  shall 
he  offer  the  priests  of  the  high  places  that  burn  in- 
cense upon  thee,  and  men's  bones  shall  be  burnt  upon 
thee."  When  the  prophet  had  completed  this  denun- 
ciation, the  altar  was  rent  by  a  supernatural  power, 
and  the  ashes  were  poured  forth.  Jeroboam  was  so 
indicant  at  this  unwelcome  interruption  of  the  cere- 
momes,  that  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  seize  the  man 
of  God ;  his  hand  however  instantly  withered,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  prophet  were  requu-ed  for  its  restora- 
tion. The  prophet  had  now  discharged  his  commis- 
sion to  Jeroboam ;  and  as  he  had  been  commanded  to 
partake  of  no  refreshment  in  Bethel,  where  idolatiy 
was  now  established,  it  was  his  duty  instantly  to  have 
returned  to  his  home.  But  he  was  enticed  by  a  false 
prophet  to  stay  to  an  entertainment ;  his  disobedience 
was  pimished  by  his  death ;  he  was  killed  by  a  lion  as 
he  went  on  his  way ;  and  furnished  an  impressive  and 
awful  demonstration  to  all  succeeding  prophets,  to  be 
faithful  to  the  obligations  of  their  duty,  and  to  the 
cause  of  their  God. 

Relate  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  jReho^oam^ 

In  the  mean  time  Rehoboam,  wheiv  t.oo\«t\.^^  cowvev- 

k5 
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ced  of  his  folly^  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  forti- 
fication of  his  cities ;  and  tne  number  of  his  subjects 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  migration  of  many  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  territories  of  Jeroboam^  disgusted 
with  the  impious  attempt  of  that  profane  prince  to 
supersede  the  worship  ofGod.  But  Rehoboam  and  his 
subjects  soon  relapsed  into  idolatry^  altars  and  statues 
were  set  up^  groves  and  high  places  were  consecrated^ 
public  prostitution  was  encouraged^  and  all  the  abo- 
nunations  which  had  invoked  the  divine  vengeance 
upon  the  Canaanites,  were  shamefully  perpetrated^ 
The  punishment  of  the  guilty  people  was  soon  inflict- 
ed. Shishak  the  king  of  Egypt  invaded  Judea  with  a 
mighty  army^  Jerusalem  was  taken^  the  treasures  of 
Solomon  became  the  plunder  of  the  enemy^  and  Reho- 
boam was  reduced  to  the  humiliating^  necessity  of  re. 
placing  the  golden  shields  which  had  formed  the  most 
maffnincent  decoration  of  the  royal  palace^  with  others 
made  of  brass.  Twelve  years  of  uninterrupted  peace 
followed^  and  Rehoboam  died  after  a  reign  of  seven- 
teen years.  Utterly  destitute  of  prudence  and  of  vir- 
tue, this  unhappy  prince  appears  to  have  emulated 
the  licentiousness  of  his  father.  By  a  great  number 
of  wives  and  concubines,  he  had  twenty-eight  sons 
and  sixty  daughteis.    Abijam  his  son  succeeded  him. 

What  events  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Abijam  the  suc- 
cessor of  Rehoboam  ? 

As  soon  as  Abijam  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Judah,  he  prepared  to  assert  his 
right  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  At  the  head  of  four 
hundred  thousand  men,  he  encamped  upon  mount  Ze- 
maraim  in  Ephraim ;  and  Jeroboam,  with  eight  hun. 
dred  thousand  fiehting  men,  advanced  to  meet  him. 
Abiiam  addressed  the  Israelites,  and  he  endeavoured, 
with  all  his  eloquence,  to  revive  their  loyalty  to  the 
house  of  David,  to  reclaim  them  from  their  idolatries 
to  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  induce  them  to  dethrone 
Jeroboam  as  a  base  and  impious  usurper.  While  he 
was  speaking,  Jeroboam  made  a  sudden  and  furious 
attack,  consternation  pervaded  the  army  of  Abijam, 
but  the  voice  of  prayer  wa»  heard,  the  priests  sounded 
the  boly  tnimpets^  <jod  struck  the  hearts  of  the  Isra- 
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eHtes  with  terror,  ^ve  hundred  thousand  of  *  f, 
them  were  slam,  several  cities  were  captured 
after  the  Victory,  and  Jeroboam  was  humbled  under 
the  hand  of  Abijam.  The  reign  of  Abijam  was  soon 
afterwards  terminated.  He  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Ju- 
dah  only  three  years,  he  imitated  the  sinful  proceed, 
ings  of  his  father,  and  it  is  recorded  to  his  reproach 
by  the  Jewish  writers,  that  when  he  had  obtained 

Possession  of  Bethel,  he  suffered  the  golden  calf  which 
eroboam  had  set  up  to  remain.    He  was  succeeded 
by  Asa,  his  first-born  son. 

What  were  the  character  and  reign  of  Asa  ? 

AsA'  was  distinguished  by  his  prudence, 
his  abilities  for  ffovemment,  and  his  fervent      *    * 
piety.     He  expelled  from  his  kingdom  those  infamous 
wretches,  who  unnaturally  prostituted  themselves  in 
honour  of  the  beastly  idols  which  had  been  set  up;  he 
re-established  the  worship  of  God,  and  he  even  de- 

E rived  his  mother  of  the  office  and  dignity  of  queen, 
ecause  she  had  erected  an  idol  to  Astarte.  While 
his  kingdom  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  uninterrupted 
peace,  Asa  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for 
Its  defence  against  any  foreign  attack ;  he  repaired  the 
fortifications  of  his  cities,  and  armed  three  hundred 
thousand  men  in  Judah  and  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  in  Benjamin.  Zerah  an  Ethiopian, 
Egyptian,  or  as  some  plausibly  afiirm,  an  *  ' 
Arabian  king,  attempted  the  conquest  of  Judah  with 
three  hundred  chariots,  and  a  million  of  men.  The 
providence  of  God  interposed  on  behalf  of  Asa ;  Ze- 
rah was  totally  defeated ;  the  immense  treasures  and 
all  the  cattle  in  the  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors ;  and  the  pious  eratitude  of  the  kin^  was 
displayed  in  the  complete  destruction  of  idols,  m  the 
sacrifice  of  seven  hundred  oxen  and  seven  thousand 
sheep  at  a  solemn  festival  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  the 
ratification  of  the  national  covenant  with  God,  amidst 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  acclamations  of  the 
people. 

How  did  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  in  Israel  terminate  ? 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa,  Je- 
roboam's  career  of  impiety  and  blaspYvexcvf  ^•^»^^^* 
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was  closed.  Some  time  before  his  deaths  Alvii«h  his 
eldest  son  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  disease^  and 
the  mother  of  the  young  prince^  at  the  instigation  of 
Jeroboam^  went  to  Ahijah^  an  aged  proj)het^  to  in- 
quire whether  her  son  would  recorer.  Ahijah^  though 
blind  with  age^  immediately  recognised  the  queen  of 
Jeroboam^  he  declared  to  her  that  her  son  would  die^ 
that  he  would  be  the  only  person  of  her  family  who 
would  receive  funeral  honours  or  be  lamented  by  the 
people;  and  that  as  the  punishment  of  his  impiety  and 
mgratitude^  all  the  other  descendants  of  Jeroboam 
would  either  be  eaten  by  dogs^  or  devoured  by  birds. 
This  appalling  denunciation  was  soon  fulfilled  after 
the  death  of  Jeroboam. 

Who  were  the  immediate  successors  of  Jeroboam  ? 

Jeroboam  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nadab^  who 
basely  attempted  to  exceed  the  wickedness  of  his  fa- 
ther.  At  the  siege  of  Gibbethon^  a  fortress  of  the 
Philistines^  he  was  assassinated  by  Baasha, 
'  one  of  his  principal  officers^  after  having 
reiffned  only  two  years  ;  Baasha  usiuped  tht^  throne^ 
and  executed  the  prediction  of  Ahijah  by  the  complete 
extirpation  of  the  family  of  Jeroboam. 

Did  Asa  maintain  his  fidelity  to  the  Chd  of  his  fa^ 
thers  to  the  termination  of  his  reign  ? 

The  high  reputation  of  Asa^  and  the  re-establish, 
ment  of  the  worship  of  God  in  Jerusalem,  induced 
many  of  the  Israelites  to  leave  the  territories  of  Baa- 
sha^ and  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  cfudah.  In  order  to  prevent  tnis  continual 
and  ruinous  emigration^  Baasha  began  to  foi  tify  the 
city  of  Ramah  on  the  frontiers  of  me  two  khigdoms. 
In  thi^  emergency  Asa  forgot  his  past  deliverance 
from  Zerah^  and  abandoned  his  confidence  in  God. 
He  sacrilegiously  took  all  the  treasures  of  the  temple, 
as  well  as  the  riches  of  the  palace,  and  sent  them  to 
Benhadad,  king  of  Damascus,  to  obtain  from  Idm  the 
immediate  invasion  of  the  territories  of  Baasha.  Ben- 
hadad  complied ;  he  seized  upon  several  cities  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali ;  Baasha  was  compelled  to  leave 
Bsmah  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Syrians ;  Asa 
and  bis  men  immediately  carried  awvcy  m«  toAterials 
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which  had  been  provided  for  the  building  of  Ramah^ 
and  employed  them  in  fortifying  the  cities  of  Gibeah 
and  Mizpeh.  The  king  of  Judah  had  now  departed 
from  his  former  consistency  and  piety.  When  Hanani 
the  prophet  reproved  him  for  courting  the  alliance  of 
Bennadad^  instead  of  listening  with  reverence  to  the 
messenger  of  Grod,  he  threw  nim  into  prison^  and  at 
the  same  became  the  oppressor  of  others  of  his  peo. 

Sle.  In  the  thirty-ninth'  year  of  his  reign^  he  was 
isabled  by  an  excruciating  disease^  he  sought  relief 
rather  from  the  applications  of  his  physicians  than 
the  power  and  mercy  of  his  God^  his  malady  was 
mortal^  he  slept  with  his  fathers  after  having  worn 
the  crown  forty-one  years^  and  he  was  buried  in  the 
sepulchre  which  he  had  prepared  in  the  city  .  «  a,, 
of  Jerusalem.  ^  ^  ^"• 


SECTION  II. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  ASA  TO  TITAT  OF 

AHAB. 


DESCRIBE  the  revolutions  which  took  place  at  this 
period  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ? 

In  the  mean  time  the  kingdom  of  Israel  presented  a 
frightful  scene  of  treasons^  murders,  anarchy,  and  ci- 
vil war.  After  the  death  of  Baasha,  his  son  £lah, 
who  succeeded  him,  after  a  short  reign  of  two  years, 
was  assassinated,  and  all  his  family  were  slain,  by 
ZiMBi  one  of  his  officers.  Omri,  another  of 
the  officers  of  Elah  then  engaged  in  the  siege  ^  ^  ®  *• 
of  Gibbethon,  being  elected  king  by  his  army,  imme- 
diately marched  against  Zimri ;  and  this  murderer  of 
his  master,  perceiving  his  ruin  to  be  inevitable,  set  fire 
to  his  palace  at  Tirzah  in  despair  and  perished  in  the 
flames.  A  civil  war  followed  between  Omri  and  ano- 
ther chieftain  of  the  name  of  Tibni.  After  a  struggle 
of  three  years  Tibni  died ;  Omri  was  'victoxVwva ',  >»» 
removed  the  seat  of  government  to  ^amatV^,  ^\v\c\\\v^ 
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the  queen  of  the  Souths  came  from  a  district  of  Ara« 
bia  Felix^  inhabited  by  the  Sabeans^  where  females 
were  often  intrusted  with  the  sovereign  power ;  and 
that  having  heard  of  the  wonderful  wisdom  and  glory 
of  Solomon^  she  had  determined  to  prove  the  truth  of 
common  report  by  personal  insj^ection^  and  by  a  vari- 
ety of  enigmatical  questions  wmch  she  proposed  for  his 
solution.  When  she  witnessed  his  astonishmg  sagacity 
and  knowledge,  the  order  of  his  administration^  the 
magnificence  of  his  courts  and  the  unparalleled  splen- 
dour with  which  he  celebrated  the  worship  of  his  God^ 
■he  was  so  amazed  and  enraptured  that  she  e^claimedj 
"  Behold^  the  half  was  not  told  me :  thy  wisdom  and 
prosperity  exceedeth  the  fame  which  I  heard.  -Happy 
are  thy  men^  happy  are  these  thy  servants  wmch 
stand  cpptinually  before  thee^  and  near  thy  wisdom." 
She  presi&nted  the  king  with  a  hundred  and  twenty 
talents  of  gold^  and  a  vast  quantity  of  jewels  and 
precious  per^mes ;  while  Solomon  bestowed  upon  the 
queen  wnatever  she  desired^  and  after  having  been 
treated  with  royal  munificence^  she  returned  to  her 
own  dominions. 

What  awful  change  took  place  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Solomon  j 

Hitherto  the  conduct  of  Solomon  appears  to  have 
been  irreproachable^  and  neither  the  accumulation  of 
his  riches^  nor  the  extension  of  his  power^  seem  to 
have  perverted  his  principles  nor  corrupted  his  heart. 
But  an  awful  scene  of  idolatry  and  vice  was  presented 
in  the  close  of  his  reign.  The  most  abominable  licen. 
tiousness  degraded  his  character.  From  the  heathen 
nations  around  him^(he  collected  seven  hundred  wives^ 
and  three  hundred  concubines.  The  influence  of  these 
women  produced  the  most  disastrous  effect  upon  his 
mind.  It  is  scarcely  credible^  that  a  prince  who  had 
erected  the  most  splendid  temple  in  the  world  ta  the 
honour  of  the  true  God^  and  who  at  its  dedication 
had  poured  forth  his  feelings  in  language  of  the  most 
exalted  devotion,  should  have  so  deplorably  degene- 
rated, as  to  wallow  in  the  most  disgusting  sensuality^ 
and  to  erect  altars  to  the  most  abominable  deities  of 
the  heathen.  Hit  extraordinary  wisdom,  and  his  un- 
rivalled  proapentj^  were  fearful  aggravations  of  his 
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gvdlt — ^his  wisdom  he  had  prostituted^  and  his  prospe- 
rity he  had  abused. 

TThat  voiu  the  punishment  of  Solomon  ? 

The  wrath  of  God  was  kindled ;  the  denunciation 
w^nt  forth^  that  his  kingdom  should  be  divided  after 
his  deaths  and  already  some  ominous  events  ^are  the 
pledge  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  threatenmg.  Je- 
roboatn  began  to  organize  the  elements  of  a  revolt ; 
Rezon  took  possession  of  Damascus^  and  founded  an 
independent  kingdom  in  Byria;  Hadad  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion  in  £dom>  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble provinces  of  the  empire ;  and  it  would  seem  from 
isubseaaent  events^  that  universal  dissatisfaction  perva- 
ded all  ranks  of  people^  on  account  of  the  despoticpro- 
eeedings  and  oppressive  exactions  of  the  king.  Whe- 
ther Solomon  was  reclaimed  from  his  follies  and  his 
crimes  prior  to  his  dissolution^  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
«ertain.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  brought  to 
jincere  repentance^  and  that  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
is  the  expression  of  his  penetential  sorrow.  He  died 
in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  a? e^  after  a  reign  of  forty 
years,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  a  n  gj, 
sepulchre  of  David  his  father,  with  every  de-  *  '" 
monstration  of  funereal  magnificence. 

What  was  the  character  of  Solomon  ? 

The  author  of  the  book  of  £cclesiasticuB  has  given 
a  summary  of  the  actions,  and  a  description  of  the 
character^  of  this  great  monarch,  which  includes 
every  thing  which  can  be  stated  upon  the  subject. 
"  After  David  rose  up  a  wise  son,  and  for  his  sake 
he  dwelt  at  large.  Solomon  reigned  in  a  peaceable 
time,  and  was  honoured  for  God  made  all  quiet  round 
about  him,  that  he  might  build  an  house  in  his  name, 
and  prepare  his  sanctuary  for  ever.  How  wise  wast 
thou  in  thy  youth,  and  as  a  flood  filled  with  under- 
standing. Thy  soul  covered  the  whole  earth,  and 
thou  fiUedst  it  with  dark  parables.  Thy  name  went 
far  unto  the  islands,  and  for  thy  peace  thou  wast  be- 
loved. The  countries  marvelled  at  thee  for  thy  song's, 
and  proverbs,  and  parables,  and  interpretations.  By 
the  name  of  the  Lord  God  which  is  called  t]tk&  ^o^  cstl 
Israel^  thow  did^t  gather  gold  as  tin  atvd.xtwX^^Vj  «^- 
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ver  as  lead.  Thou  didst  bow  thy  loins  unto  women, 
and  by  thy  body  thou  wast  brought  unto  subjection. 
Thou  didst  stain  thy  honour,  and  pollute  thy  seed,  so 
that  thou  broughtest  wrath  upon  thy  children,  and 
wast  grieved  for  thy  folly.  So  the  kingdom  was  di- 
vided, and  out  of  £phraim  ruled  a  rebellious  king- 
dom." 

Was  the  criminality  of  Solomon  confined  to  his  Ttcen- 
tiousness  ? 

It  may  be  further  stated  that  the  criminality  of  So- 
lomon was  not  confined  to  his  licentiousness.  In  three 
ini^tatices  he  was  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  violation 
of  the  Mosaic  law.  That  law  enjoined  with  respect 
to  a  king,  "  He  shall  not  multiply  horses  to  himself, 
-Haeither  shall  he  multiply  wives  to  himself,  that  his 
heart  turn  not  away :  neither  shall  he  greatly  multiply 
to  himself  silver  and  gold."  Deut.  xvii.  16,  17.  JBut 
these  commandments  Solomon  had  violated,  his  ambi- 
tion  had  rendered  him  disobedient,  his  example  wa» 
most  injurious  to  his  posterity,  and  their  history  is  the 
melancholy'  record  of  the  decline,  and  of  the  final  ex> 
tinotion,  of  his  kingdom. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


FROM  THE  DEATH  OF    SOLOMON  TO  THE  BABYLONISH 

CAPTIVITY. 

SECTION  I. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  SOLOMON  TO  THAT  OF 

ASA. 

DESCRIBE  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah, 

The  temerity  of  Rehoboam.  the  son  and 
successor  of  Solomon^  alienated  the  affections  '  '  ^* 
of  the  great  majority  of  his  people^  and  finally  produ- 
ced the  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom.  Attended  by 
the  principal  officers  of  the  court,  and  the  elders  of  the 
respective  tribes,  he  repaired  to  Shechem,  to  receive 
the  homage  of  his  subjects,  who  united  to  petition  for 
the  relaxation  of  the  burdens  which  the  taxation  of 
the  preceding  reign  had  imposed,  and  which  were  too 
grievous  to  be  borne.  The  wise  counsellors  of  Solo- 
mon, earnestly  recommended  him  to  listen  to  their  in- 
treaties  and  to  satisfy  their  demands ;  but  the  king, 
guided  by  the  advice  of  some  young  men  as  head- 
strong and  infatuated  as  himself,  haughtily  replied  to 
the  people,  "  My  father  made  your  yoke  heavy,  and  I 
will  add  to  your  yoke ;  my  father  also  chastised  you 

with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions 

So  when  all  Israel  saw  that  the  king  hearkened  not  unto 
them,  the  people  answered  the  king,  saying.  What 
portion  have  we  in  David  ?  neither  have  we  inheri- 
tance in  the  son  of  Jesse :  To  your  tents  O  Israel ! 
now  see  to  thine  own  house,  David.  So  Israel  de- 
parted unto  their  tents."  Thus  ten  tribes  ekc^^^ni^ 
the  authority  oi  Aehoboam;  only  Juda)\  axvdi  ^^sxy^i^- 
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min  retained  their  allegiance  to  the  le^itiniate  sove- 
reign ;  the  fatal  breach  was  never  healed ;  and  from 
the  hour  of  this  deplorable  division,  the  power,  the 

Srosperity,  and  the  glory  of  the  Hebrews  began  gra- 
ualiy  to  decline. 

Who  was  Jeroboam  the  first  king  of  Israel? 

During  the  reign  of  Solomon,  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Nebat,  bom  at  Zereda  in  Ephraim,  a  young  man  bold, 
enterprising,  and  ambitious,  was  told  by  Ahijah,  a 
prophet,  that  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  would  be  rent, 
ana  that  ten  tribes  would  be  given  to  him.  Jeroboam' 
was  already  possessed  of  considerable  authority,  and 
had  a  commission  from  Solomon  to  levy  the  taxes  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  He  soon  began  to  incite  the 
people  to  revolt ;  but  his  intrigues  were  discovered  by 
Solomon,  and  Jeroboam  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Egypt. 
.When  Solomon  was  dead,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country ;  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  people  when 
they  remonstrated  with  Rehoboam;  and  wnen  that 
imprudent  and  infatuated  monarch  rejected  their  pe- 
tition with  contempt,  the  ten  tribes  sfduted  Jeroboam 
with  the  title  of  King,  and  he  fixed  his  residence  at 
iSkechem,  where  he  surrounded  himself  with  all  the 
insignia  of  regal  authority. 

How  were  the  military  preparations  of  Reihohoam  in- 
terruptedf 

The  intention  of  Rehoboam  to  reduce  his  refractory 
subjects  to  obedience  by  force  of  arms,  was  frustrated 
by  the  intervention  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  who  told 
{Lehoboam,  that  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes  from 
his  dominion  was  of  the  divine  appointment. 

How  did  Jeroboam  seduce  his  subjects  into  idolatry  f 

Jeroboam,  apprehensive  that  if  his  subjects  were  to 
repair  every  year  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  to  cele- 
iNrate  the  principal  festivals  of  their  religion,  they 
might  form  such  a  connexion  with  the  subjects  of  Re- 
hoboam, as  might  induce  them,  in  the  process  of  time, 
to  return  to  their  allegiance,  determined  to  obviate  the 
danger  by  a  most  impious  artifice.  He  made  two 
CMires  of  gold,  most  probably  in  imitation  of  the  god' 
ApJa,  and  not  as  sonie  suppose  cotnpaialwely  innocent 
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fepresenlations  of  cherubim^  and  he  ssad  to  the  peo- 
ple^ ^^  It  is  too  much  for  you  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  : 
behold  thy  gods^  O  Israel^  which  brought  thee  m>  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt."  He  set  up  the  one  in  Bethel 
and  the  other  in  Dan^  and  he  profanely  consecrated 
priests  from  the  very  dregs  of  the  populace.  It  was 
on  this  account  that  he  is  so  frequently  dishonourably 
characterised  in  the  sacred  history^  as  the  unhappy 
man  which  made  Israel  to  sin. 

What  went  took  piace  at  the  dedication  of  the  altars  of 
Jeroboam  ? 

The  dedication  of  these  altars  and  symbols  of  idol- 
atry^ was  proclaimed  throughout  all  Israel;  a  great 
mmtitude  assembled  at  Bethel;  Jeroboam  himself 
went  up  to  the  altar  to  offer  incense  and  sacrifices  ; 
but  a  man  of  God  appeared,  made  his  way  through  the 
multitude^  and  unintimidated  by  the  presence  of  the 
king  of  Israel^  he  cried  aloud,  ^^  O  altar,  altar,  thus 
sfdtti  the  Lord  ;  Behold,  a  child  shall  be  born  to  the 
house  of  David,  Josiah  by  name ;  and  upon  thee  shall 
he  offer  the  priests  of  the  high  places  that  burn  in* 
cense  upon  thee,  and  men's  bones  shall  be  burnt  upon 
thee."  When  the  prophet  had  completed  this  denun- 
ciation, the  altar  was  rent  by  a  supernatural  power, 
and  the  ashes  were  poured  forth.  Jeroboam  was  so 
indicant  at  this  unwelcome  interruption  of  the  cere- 
monies, that  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  seize  the  man 
of  God ;  his  hand  however  instantly  withered,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  prophet  were  required  for  its  restora- 
tion.  The  prophet  had  now  discharged  his  commis- 
sion to  Jeroboam ;  and  as  he  had  been  commanded  to 
partake  of  no  refreshment  in  Bethel,  where  idolatry 
was  now  established,  it  was  his  duty  instantly  to  have 
returned  to  his  home.  But  he  was  enticed  by  a  false 
prophet  to  stay  to  an  entertainment ;  his  disobedience 
was  punished  by  his  death ;  he  was  killed  by  a  lion  as 
he  went  on  his  way ;  and  furnished  an  impressive  and 
awful  demonstration  to  all  succeeding  prophets,  to  be 
faithful  to  the  obUgations  of  their  duty,  and  to  the 
cause  of  their  God. 

Relate  the  prineApeU  events  of  the  reign  of  ReKoboam^ 

In  the  mean  time  Rehoboam,  when  too  late,  ewwm- 

il5 
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cedof  his  folly^  diligently  applied  himself  to  the.forti- 
fication  of  his  cities ;  and  tne  number  of  his  subjects 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  migration  of  many  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  territories  of  Jeroboam^  disgusted 
with  the  impious  attempt  of  that  profane  prince  to 
supersede  the  worship  otGod.  But  Rehoboam  and  his 
subjects  soon  relapsed  into  idolatry^  altars  and  statues 
were  set  up^  groves  and  high  places  were  consecrated^ 
public  prostitution  was  encoura^ed^  and  all  the  abo- 
minations which  had  invoked  the  divine  vengeanee 
upon  the  Canaanites,  were  shamefully  perpetrated. 
The  punishment  of  the  guilty  people  was  soon  inflict- 
ed. Shishak  the  king  of  £gypt  invaded  Judsa  with  a 
mighty  army^  Jerusalem  was  taken^  the  treasures  of 
Solomon  became  the  plunder  of  the  enemy^  and  Reho- 
boam was  reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  re- 
placing the  golden  shields  which  had  formed  the  most 
magnificent  decoration  of  the  royal  palace^  with  others 
made  of  brass.  Twelve  years  of  uninterrupted  peace 
followed^  and  Rehoboam  died  after  a  reign  of  seven- 
teen years.  Utterly  destitute  of  prudence  and  of  vir- 
tue^ this  unhappy  prince  appears  to  have  emulated 
the  licentiousness  oi  his  fatner.  By  a  great  number 
of  wives  and  concubines,  he  had  twenty-eight  sons 
and  sixty  daughteis.     Abijam  his  son  succeeded  him. 

What  events  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Abijam  the  sue- 
eessor  of  Rehoboam  ? 

As  soon  as  Abijam  had  ascended  the 
•  •  ^*®*  throne  of  Judah,  he  prepared  to  assert  his 
right  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  At  the  head  of  four 
hundred  thousand  men,  he  encamped  upon  mount  Ze- 
maraim  in  Ephraim ;  and  Jeroboam,  with  eight  hun- 
dred  thousand  fighting  men,  advanced  to  meet  him. 
Alnjam  addressed  the  Israelites,  and  he  endeavoured, 
with  all  his  eloquence,  to  revive  their  loyalty  to  the 
house  of  David,  to  reclaim  them  from  their  idolatries 
to  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  induce  them  to  dethrone 
Jeroboam  as  a  base  and  impious  usurper.  While  he 
was  speaking,  Jeroboam  made  a  sudden  and  furious 
attack,  consternation  pervaded  the  army  of  Ab\jam, 
but  the  voice  of  prayer  was  heard,  the  priests  sounded 
the  holy  trumpets,  God  stilick  the  hearts  of  the  Isra- 
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«Htes  with  terror,  five  hundred  thousand  ^^  *  n  057 
them  were  slain,  several  cities  were  captured 
after  the  victory,  and  Jeroboam  was  humbled  under 
the  hand  of  Abipam.  The  reign  of  Abijam  was  soon 
afterwards  termmated.  He  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Ju- 
dah  only  three  years,  he  imitated  the  sinful  proceed- 
ings of  his  father,  and  it  is  recorded  to  his  reproach 
by  the  Jewish  writers,  that  when  he  had  obtained 

Sossession  of  Bethel,  he  suffered  the  golden  calf  which 
eroboam  had  set  up  to  remain.    He  was  succeeded 
by  Asa,  his  first-bom  son. 

What  were  the  character  and  reign  of  Asa  ? 

Asa'  was  distinguished  by  his  prudence,  »  c  955 
his  abilities  for  ffovemment,  and  his  fervent  ^ 
piety.  He  expeUed  from  his  kingdom  those  infamous 
wretches,  who  unnaturally  prostituted  themselves  in 
honour  of  the  beastly  idols  which  had  been  set  up;  he 
re-established  the  worship  of  God,  and  he  even  de- 

E rived  his  mother  of  the  office  and  dignity  of  queen, 
ecause  she  had  erected  an  idol  to  Astarte.  While 
his  kingdom  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  uninterrupted 
peace,  Asa  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for 
Its  defence  against  any  foreign  attack ;  he  repaired  the 
fortifications  of  his  cities,  and  armed  three  hundred 
thousand  men  in  Judah  and  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  in  Benjamin.  Zerah  an  Ethiopian, 
Egyptian,  or  as  some  plausibly  affirm,  an  '  ' 
Arabian  king,  attempted  the  conquest  of  Judah  with 
three  hundred  chariots,  and  a  million  of  men.  The 
providence  of  God  interposed  on  behalf  of  Asa ;  Ze- 
rah was  totally  defeated ;  the  immense  treasures  and 
all  the  cattle  in  the  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors ;  and  the  pious  gratitude  of  the  kin^  was 
displayed  in  the  complete  destruction  of  idols,  m  the 
sacrifice  of  seven  hundred  oxen  and  seven  thousand 
sheep  at  a  solenm  festival  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  the 
ratification  of  the  national  covenant  with  God,  amidst 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  acclamations  of  the 
people. 

How  did  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  in  Israel  terminate  ? 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa,  Je-"  ^ 
roboam's  career  of  impiety  and  blaspYvem^ 
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was  closed.  Some  time  before  his  deaths  Ab^jah  his 
eldest  son  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  disease^  and 
the  mother  of  the  young  prince^  at  the  instigation  of 
Jeroboam^  went  to  Ahijah^  an  aged  prophet^  to  in- 
quire whether  her  son  would  recorer.  Ahijah^  though 
blind  with  age^  immediately  recognised  the  queen  of 
Jeroboam^  he  declared  to  her  that  her  son  would  die, 
that  he  would  be  the  only  person  of  her  family  who 
would  receive  funeral  honours  or  be  lamented  by  the 
people ;  and  that  as  the  punishment  of  his  impiety  and 
mgratitude,  all  the  other  descendants  of  Jeroboam 
would  either  be  eaten  by  dogs,  or  devoured  by  birds. 
This  appalling  denunciation  was  soon  fulfilled  after 
the  death  of  Jeroboam. 

Who  were  the  immediate  succeseore  of  Jeroboam  ? 

Jeroboam  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nadab,  who 
basely  attempted  to  exceed  the  wickedness  of  his  fa- 
ther. At  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  a  fortress  of  the 
Philistines,  he  was  assassinated  by  Baasha, 
one  of  his  principal  officers,  after  having 
reiffned  only  two  years ;  Baasha  usurped  tht^  throne, 
and  executed  the  prediction  of  Ahijah  by  the  complete 
extirpation  of  the  family  of  Jeroboam. 

Did  Asa  maintain  his  fidelity  to  the  God  of  his  fa^ 
thers  to  the  termination  of  his  reign  ? 

The  high  reputation  of  Asa,  and  the  re-establish, 
ment  of  the  worship  of  God  in  Jerusalem,  induced 
many  of  the  Israelites  to  leave  the  territories  of  Baa. 
sha^  and  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  cfudah.  In  order  to  prevent  tnis  continual 
and  ruinous  emigration,  Baasha  besan  to  foi  tify  the 
city  of  Ramah  on  the  frontiers  of  tne  two  kingdoms. 
In  thi^  emergency  Asa  forgot  his  past  deliverance 
from  Zerah,  and  abandonea  his  confidence  in  God. 
He  sacrilegiously  took  all  the  treasures  of  the  temple, 
as  well  as  the  riches  of  the  palace,  and  sent  them  to 
Benhadad,  king  of  Damascus,  to  obtain  from  him  the 
immediate  invasion  of  the  territories  of  Baasha.  Ben- 
hadad complied ;  he  seized  upon  several  cities  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali ;  Baasha  was  compelled  to  leave 
Ramah  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Syrians ;  Asa 
and  his  men  immediately  carried  away  the  materials 
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which  had  been  provided  for  the  building  of  Ramah^ 
and  employed  them  in  fortifying  the  cities  of  Gibeah 
and  Mizpeh.  The  king  of  Judah  had  now  departed 
from  his  former  consistency  and  piety.  MHhen  Hanani 
the  prophet  reproved  him  for  courting  the  alliance  of 
Benna&d^  instead  of  listening  with  reverence  to  the 
messenger  of  God,  he  threw  him  into  prison^  and  at 
the  same  became  the  oppressor  of  others  of  his  peo- 

Sle.  In  the  thirty-ninth:  year  of  his  reign,  he  was 
isabled  by  an  excruciating  disease,  he  sought  relief 
rather  from  the  applications  of  his  physicians  than 
the  power  and  mercy  of  his  God,  his  malady  was 
mortal,  he  slept  with  his  fathers  after  having  worn 
the  crown  forty-one  years,  and  he  was  buried  in  the 
sepulchre  which  he  had  prepared  in  the  city 
of  Jerusalem. 


SECTION  II. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  ASA  TO  TITAT  OF 

AHAB. 


DESCRIBE  the  revolutions  which  took  pktee  at  this 
period  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  f 

In  the  mean  time  the  kingdom  of  Israel  presented  a 
frightful  scene  of  treasons,  murders,  anarchy,  and  ci- 
vil war.  After  the  death  of  Baasha,  his  son  Elah^ 
who  succeeded  him,  after  a  short  reign  of  two  years, 
was  assassinated,  and  all  his  family  were  slain,  by 
ZiMBi  one  of  his  officers.  Omri,  another  of  .  r,  020 
the  officers  of  Elah  then  engased  in  the  siege 
of  Gibbethon,  being  elected  king  by  his  army,  imme- 
diately marched  against  Zimri ;  and  this  murderer  of 
his  master,  perceiving  his  ruin  to  be  inevitable,  set  fire 
to  his  palace  at  Tirzah  in  despair  and  perished  in  the 
flames.  A  civil  war  followed  between  Omri  and  ano- 
ther chieftain  of  the  name  of  Tibni.  After  a  struggle 
of  three  years  Tibni  died ;  Omri  was  victorious ;  he 
removed  the  seat  of  gpovemment  to  Samaria,  which  he 
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built  to  be  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom ;  and  during 
a  reign  of  'twelve  years,  he  displayed  a  corruption  of 
manners,  and  a  depravity  of  heart,  which  exceeded 
any  thing  which  had  been  recorded  of  his  predeces. 
sors. 

Under  whose  reign  in  Israel  did  the  wickedness  and 
idolatry  of  the  people  fearfully  increase  ? 

In  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Asa's  govern- 
•  ment  over  Judah,  Ahab  the  son  of  O^ri  be- 

gan to  reign  over  Israel ;  and  his  unlawful  marriage 
with  the  infamous  Jezebel,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Zldon,  was  at  once  predictive  of  his  future  wicked- 
ness, and  the  source  of  the  most  disastrous  calamities 
to  himself  and  to  his  people.  By  her  persuasions  and 
influence,  the  Zidonian  idolatry  was  established  in 
Israel ;  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte  was  introdu- 
ced ;  and  Ahab  degraded  his  dignity  as  a  king,  and 
excited  the  indignation  of  God,  by  personally  assist- 
ing in  the  celebration  of  the  profane  and  detestable 
rites. 

By  what  great  prophet  was  the  wickedness  of  Ahab 
reproved  f 

The  wickedness  of  Ahab  was  reproved  by  the  pro- 
phet £lijah,  one  of  the  greatest,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting, one  of  the  sublimest  characters  described  in 
sacred  or  profane  history. 

Relate  some  interesting  incidents  in  the  life  of  Eli-. 
jah. 

Inferior  in  dignity,  in  grandeur,  and  majesty  only 
to  Moses,  Elijah  was  raised  up  by  the  providence  of 
God  to  prevent  the  utter  extinction  of  the  true  reli- 
gion among  the  Israelites,  to  pour  contempt  upon  the 
senseless  abominations  of  the  prevalent  idolatry  of  the 
times,  and  in  spite  of  a  proud,  vindictive,  sanguinary, 
impious  monarch  to  enforce  the  almost  forgotten  claims 
and  authority  of  God.  Standing  before  Ahab  and 
Jezebel  he  cried,  "  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth, 
before  whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  raiu 
these  years,  but  according  to  my  word."  After  hav- 
Ing"  delivered  this  message,  he  was  conunanded  to 
conceal  bimseU  by  the  brook  C\ieT\\)ti,  viVi<^T^  morning 
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and  evening  he  was  miraculously  fed  by  ravens;  and 
when  the  brook  was  dried  up  he  was  sent  to  the  house 
of  a  poor  widow  of  Zarephath^  a  city  of  the  Zidoni. 
ans ;  her  only  barrel  of  meal^  her  solitary  cruise  of 
oil,  were  supematurally  prevented  from  failing  during 
the  whole  period  of  tie  prophet's  residence  in  her 
house ;  and  when  her  only  son  sickened  and  died,  the 
prayers  of  Elijah  for  his  restoration  to  life,  were  gra- 
ciously and  efrectually  answered  by  God.  Amidst  the 
ravages  of  a  dreadful  famine,  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  want  of  rain,  while  the  cattle  were  perishing, 
while  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  burnt  up,  and  while 
the  miseries  of  the  Israelites  might  be  supposed  to 
have  rendered  them  peculiarly  susceptible  of  religious 
impressions,  Elijah  discovered  himself  to  Obadiah, 
one  of  the  officers  of  Ahab,  and  he  soon,  afterwards 
appeared  in  the  royal  presence.  Retorting  .  c.908 
upon  the  kinff  the  charge  of  being  the  origin 
of  the  troubles  of  his  country,  and  boldly  charging 
Ahab  with  his  impieties  and  idolatry,  Elijah  proposed 
to  submit  the  religion  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the 
superstition  of  Baal,  to  the  test  of  a  public  and  so. 
lemn  trial.  Ahab  consented ;  the  people  were  conve- 
ned ;  four  hundred  and  fifty  priests  of  Baal  assembled; 
and  Mount;,  Carmel  was  the  scene  of  decision.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  priests  of  Baal  should  ofier  a  bullock 
to  their  deity,  that  Elijah  should  ofier  another  to  his 
God,  and  that  the  true  divinity  should  be  ascertained 
by  a  miraculous  fire  to  consume  the  victim  upon  the 
altar.  When  the  sun,  their  God  arose,  above  the  east- 
em  horizon,  the  numerous  priests  of  Baal  prepared 
their  sacrifice  ;  from  morning  until  noon,  they  invoked 
their  deity  without  efiect;  &ey  cried,  they  shouted, 
they  leaped  upon  their  ^tar,  they  lacerated  them- 
selves with  knives,  in  vain ;  "  Cry  aloud ;"  said  Elijah 
in  ironical  derision,  ^^for  he  is  a  god;  either  he  is 
talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  on  a  journey,  or 
peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked."  To 
the  time  of  the  evemng  sacrifices,  these  wretched  £eu 
natics,  or  execrable  impostors,  continued  their  cries 
and  gesticulations ;  but  there  was  neither  sound,  nor 
voice,  nor  fire.  Elijah  then  took  twelve  stones  with 
which  he  composed  an  altar ;  around  the  aVtax  \\!&  ^<^ 
a.  trench^  which  he  filled  with  wateT ;  \kft  \kwaedk.  «- 
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quantity  of  the  same  fluid  upon  the  wood  and  the  bul- 
lockj  which  he  had  placed  upon  the  altar;  he  then 
addressed  the  God  of  Abraham^  Isaac^  and  Jacob, 
and  implored  him  to  display  his  glory  and  to  vindicate 
his  own  cause.  The  fire  descended ;  the  victim  was 
consumed ;  the  water  was  dried  up ;  the  multitude 
fell  prostrate  on  their  faces,  and  cried,  '^Jehovah  is 
the  true  God ;"  the  priests  of  Baal  were  slain  ;  the 
divine  mercy  was  displayed ;  the  rain  clouds  ascended 
from  the  sea;  the  thirsty  earth,  after  three  years 
droue^ht,  was  refreshed  by  the  descending  showers ; 
and  lor  a  short  period  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
worship  of  God  was  restored.  Jezebel,  however,  was 
enraged  at  the  destruction  of  her  prophets,  and  the 
contempt  which  had  been  poured  upon  ner  deity ;  and 
she  determined  that  Elijah  should  die.  The  prophet 
fled  to  Beersheba,  and  afterwards  into  Arabia  Petrca. 
Exhausted  with  his  journey,  and  depressed  by  his 
misfortunes,  his  faith  failed,  he  was  ready  to  despair, 
.he  was  weary  of  his  existence.  From  a  slumber  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  he  was  aroused  by  the  angel  of 
the  Lord ;  food  was  prepared  for  him ;  he  was  com- 
manded to  eat ;  upon  the  strength  of  this  nourishment, 
80  wonderfully  provided  for  him,  he  went  forty  days 
and  forty  nights,  until  he  arrived  at  the  sacred  mount 
of  Horeo.  There  he  communed  with  God ;  but  nei- 
ther in  the  roaring  of  the  trumpet,  nor  in  the  terrors 
of  the  earthquake,  nor  in  the  flashing  of  the  fire,  was 
the  divine  communication  made ;  a  still  small  voice, 
emblematic  of  the  infinite  mercy  and  condescension 
of  God,  addressed  him ;  he  was  commanded  to  return 
by  the  way  of  the  desert  to  Damascus,  and  to  anoint 
Hazael  king  of  Syria,  Jehu  king  of  Israel  who  was 
to  extirpate  the  whole  family  of  Ahab,  and  Elisha, 
who  was  to  be  his  successor  in  delivering  the  messages 
of  God  to  an  apostate,  and  in  resisting  the  progress 
of  idolatry  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  prophet 
executed  these  commissions.  When  he  threw  his  man- 
tle over  Elisha,  that  distinguished  personage  became 
inspired  with  a  prophetic  influence,  and  the  friend  and 
constant  companion  of  Elijah. 

i^hat  vietariet  did  Ahab  gain  over  the  Syrians  f 
In  the  e/^hteenth  year  of  the  reigti  ot  KVi«\>,  B^"a- 
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hadad  the  king  of  Syria  with  a  formidable  .  ^  ^, 
army  laid  siege  to  Samaria^  and  transmitted  '^  ^'  •**• 
to  Ahab  an  insolent  demand  of  unconditional  surren. 
der,  ^^Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness 
boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  ofi*^"  was  the  reply 
of  Ahab.  At  noon-day^  while  Benhadad  and  his  com-i 
panions  were  drinking  in  the  royal  tent^  the  Israelites 
to  the  number  of  seven  thousand  men  made  a  furious 
sally  from  the  city^  and  killed  all  that  opposed  them ; 
the  Syrians  fled  in  dismay^  and  the  triumphant  soldiers 
of  Ahab  returned  to  the  city  laden  with  spoils.  The 
next  year  the  Syrians  returned;  and  from  a  foolish 
presumption  that  the  God  of  the  Israelites  could  only 
assist  them  when  arrayed  on  the  hills^  they  advanced 
to  the  attack  along  the  plain.  With  a  far  inferior  ar- 
my^ Ahab  advanced  against  Benhadad^  but  aprophet 
assured  him  that  he  would  gain  the  victory.  Tne  pre- 
diction was  verified;  a  himored  thousand  Syrians  were 
slain ;  the  remnant  of  the  miehty  host  crowded  into 
the  city  of  Aph^k ;  the  walls  fell  as  they  were  rush- 
ing to  the  gate^  and  twenty  thousand  men  were  crush- 
ed to  death  beneath  the  ruins.  Benhadad  threw  him- 
self upon  the  clemency  of  Ahab ;  the  king  of  the  Isra- 
elites most  imprudently  reinstated  the  Syrian  monarch 
on  his  throne^  and  thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  crush- 
ing the  power  of  a  rival  nation^  whose  malevolence 
was  afterwards  the  source  of  the  most  dreadful  cala- 
mities to  his  country. 

WTiat  abominable  act  of  cruelty  and  treachery  was 
perpetrated  by  Ahab  ? 

The  influence  of  Jezebel  soon  after  these  transac- 
tions involved  Ahab  in  the  darkest  and  most  abomi- 
nable treachery^  injustice^  and  murder.  Naboth  had 
a  vineyard  immediately  adjoining  the  royal  palace  at 
Jezreel ;  Ahab  perceivmg  its  convenient  situation^  be- 
came desirous  of  possessing  it^  and  he  offered  Naboth 
a  sum  of  money  which  he  supposed  was  equivalent 
to  its  value.  But  it  was  disgraceful  to  dispose  of  an 
inheritance^  and  Naboth  peremptorily  rejected  the 
overtures  of  the  king.  Jezebel  soon  discovered  the 
cause  of  her  husband  s  evident  mortification ;  she  pro- 
cured an  accusation  to  be  brought  against  ^^V^oiui  ^1 
treason  and  blasphemy ;  false  wittiesaeLS  Nrev^XycoNs^^ 
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forwards;  the  Judges  were  corrupt;  Naboth  was  con- 
demned by  tke  iniquitous  tribunal^  and  was  stoned  to 
death;  and  Ahab  took  possession  of  the  vineyard. 
But  as  he  returned  to  Samaria^  he  was  met  by  Elijah, 
the  voice  of  the  prophet  proclaimed  his  awful  doom, 
"  In  the  very  place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of 
Naboth,  shall  they  lick  thy  blood  also, — and  dogs  shall 
eat  Jezebel  by  the  wall  of  Jezreel." 

Under  what  circumstances  did  Ahab  die  ?  ' 

The  war  between  the  Syrians  and  the  Israelites 
again  broke  out,  and  Ahab  determined  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  Ramoth-Gilead,  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad.  Before  he  proceeded  upon  his  expedition,  he 
received  a  visit  from  Jehoshaphat^  the  king  of  Judah. 
This  wise  and  excellent  prince  ascended  the  throne  of 
Judah  after  the  death  of  Asa^  at  the  maiure  age  of 
A  c  014  thirty-five  years.  His  first  care  was  to  de- 
stroy  the  relics  of  idolatry  which  had  esca- 

fed  the  observation  of  his  father,  and  to  commmiicate, 
y  the  agency  of  the  priests  and  Levites^  the  know- 
ledge of  the  great  principles  of  the  law  to  all  his  sub- 
jects.    He  lortified  his  cities,  he  enrolled  a  militia 
which  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  men,  the 
Arabians  and  Philistines  were  his  tributaries,  and  he 
was  equally  feared  and  respected  by  all  the  surround. 
ing  nations.    The  marriage  of  his  son  Jehoram  to 
Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  his  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  wicked  monarch  of  the  Israelites,  tar- 
nished the  consistency  of  his  character,  and  brought 
his  life  into  the  most  imminent  danger.     While  Jeho- 
shaphat  was  in  Samaria^  Ahab  induced  him  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition  against  Ramoth-Gilead ;    but  the 
piety  of  the  king  of  Judah  would  not  allow  him  to 
leave  the  city,  until  he  had  ascertained,  from  one  of 
the  true  prophets,  the  will  of  God.      Four  hundred 
false  prophets  assured  the  two  sovereigns  of  victory ; 
but  Micaiah,  one  of  the  devoted  servants  of  Jehovah, 
foretold  the  defeat  and  the  death  of  Ahab,  and  declared 
that  the  predictions  of  the  numerous  impostors  who 
had  preceded  him^  had  been  permitted  to  ensnare  him 
to  inevitable  destruction.     Micaiah  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  Jehoshaphat  and  Ahab  proceeded  to  the 
i>attle.    The  Syrian  officers  were  commanded  by  tlieir 
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sovereign^  to  attempt  the  slaughter  of  the  king  of  Is- 
rael in  the  heat  of  the  battle.  Jehoshaphat^  who  ap* 
peared  in  his  royal  robes^  would  have  been  slain,  had 
not  the  Syrians  discovered  their  mistake ;  but  Ahab, 
who  had  assumed  the  habit  of  a  subordinate  soldier, 
was  killed  by  a  random  arrow ;  his  armour  and  hi» 
chariot  were  washed  in  a  pool  at  Samaria ;  there  the 
dogs  licked  up  his  blood,  as  Elijah  had  foretold,  hia 
remains  were  placed  in  the  sepulchre  of  the 
kings,  and  Ahaziah  his  son  succeeded  him. 


SECTION  III. 

FROM  THE  DEATH   OF  AHAB  TO  THE  REIGN  OF 

JEHU. 


HOW  did  Jehoshaphat  reign  in  Judah  f 

When  Jehoshaphat  returned  to  Jerusalem,  he  was 
reproved  by  the  prophet  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  for  his 
connexion  with  the  impious  king  of  Israel.  He  de- 
voted himself  with  the  most  laudable  assiduity  to  the 
administration  of  his  government,  he  excited  the 
priests  and  the  Levites  to  the  most  indefatigable  dili- 
gence in  their  high  and  holy  calling,  and  he  was  sig- 
nally honoured  by  the  providence  of  God.  When  a 
vast  army  of  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Arabs, 
appeared  in  arms  against  him  at  Engedi,  Jehoshaphat 
invoked  the  divine  protection,  an  inspired  prophet 
assured  him  of  victory,  the  loud  acclamation,  "  Praise 
the  Lord,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever,"  ascended 
from  the  ranks  of  his  army  as  they  moved  forward  to 
the  battle,  they  found  no  enemy  to  resist  them,  a  sud^ 
den  panic  produced  irreparable  confusion  in  the  hos- 
tile army,  mey  turned  their  swords  against  each  other, 
the  soldiers  of  Jehoshaphat  took  possession  of  the 
camp,  and  laden  with  booty,  and  chaunting  songs  of 
triumph,  they  returned  to  Jerusalem.  After  this  glo- 
rious victory,  Jehoshaphat  united  with  Ahaziah  king 
of  Israel  to  send  some  ships  from  Ezion-geber  to 
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Ophir ;  but  the  enterprise  was  unsuccessful^  the  ves- 
sels  were  either  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks^  or 
overwhelmed  by  the  waves. 

What  transaction  took  place  between  Ahazidlh  the  son 
and  successor  of  Ahab,  and  the  prophet  Elijah  ? 

Ahaziah  imitated  the  base  example  of  his  father^ 
and  he  continued  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  the  Zido- 
nians^  which  the  wicked  Jezebel  had  introduced  among 
the  Israelites.  By  a  fall  from  the  terrace  of  his  palace, 
he  had  become  unable  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and  he 
sent  messengers  to  Ekron  to  ascertain  from  Baal-zebub, 
the  god  of  that  place,  whether  he  was  to  recover. 
The  prophet  Elijah,  by  the  commandment  of  God,  met 
these  messengers  on  their  way,  and  said  to  them,  "  Is 
it  because  there  is  not  a  Grod  in  Israel,  that  thou  sendest 
to  inquire  of  Baal-zebub,  the  God  of  Ekron  ?  therefore 
thou  shalt  not  come  down  from  that  bed  on  which  thou 
art  gone  up,  but  shalt  surely  die."  A  captain  with 
fifty  men  was  sent  by  Ahaziah  to  take  faijah,  they 
were  consumed  hj  fire  from  heaven  ;  a  second  captain 
WAS  sent  wiUi  his  company,  and  diev  too  were  de- 
stroyed ;  a  third  captain  came  with  his  men,  Elijah 
boldly  descended  from  the  eminence  upon  which  he 
was  sitting,  went  with  the  soldiers  to  the  palace,  and 
repeated  his  prediction  of  the  death  of  the  king.  That 
prediction  was  accomplished,  Ahaziah  soon  afterwards 
.  r  895  ^cd,  and  as  he  left  no  children,  Jehoram  or 
'    Joram  his  brother  succeeded  him. 

In  what  manner  was  Elijah  translated  to  heaven  ? 

The  appearance  of  Elijah  before  Ahaziah  was  the 
last  act  of  his  mortal  existence.  He  knew  that  his 
work  was  done,  and  that  the  hour  of  his  translation 
was  at  hand.  Attended  by  Elisha,  whose  ardent  affec- 
tion would  not  permit  him  to  leave  his  master  and  in- 
structor, he  passed  through  Jordan,  whose  waters 
miraculously  divided  as  they  approached,  **^And  it 
came  to  pass,  as  they  still  went  on,  and  t£dked,  that, 
behold,  there  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of 
fire,  and  parted  Uiem  both  asunder ;  and  Elijah  went 
up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven."  Never  had  so  asto- 
nishing an  event  occurred  before,  never  will  such  an 
event  occur  again  until  the  consummation  of  all  things. 
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Elisha  beheld  the  brilliant  scene,  and  he  uttered  the 
emotions  of  his  agitated  heart  in  the  words,  '^  My  fa. 
ther !  my  father  !  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horse- 
men thereof!"  The  last  request  of  Elisha  to  Elyah 
was,  that  a  double  portion  of  his  sphit  might  rest  upon 
him ;  his  desire  was  granted ;  as  EUjah  ascended,  his 
mantle  remained  bemnd  with  his  fnend ;  and  Elisha 
appeared  in  his  place,  to  declare  the  will  of  God  to 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Israelites,  and  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  reugion  in  an  age  of  dreary  degeneracy  and 
impiety. 

What  memorable  defeat  was  inflicted  upon  the  Moab^ 
itee  by  the  kinffs  of  Israel  and.Judah  ? 

The  Moabites  had  attempted  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  Jehoram  determineid  to 
effect  their  entire  subjugation.  He  formed  an  alliance 
with  Jehoshaphat  the  km^  of  Judah,  and  with  the  king 
of  Edom,  and  the  united  armies  advanced  along  die 
wilderness  near  the  Dead  Sea.  Beneath  a  scorching 
sun,  and  surrounded  by  a  burning  desert,  the  troops 
found  no  water,  and  they  were  ready  to  perish  in  the 
intolerable  torments  of  thirst.  The  providence  of  God, 
by  the  agency  of  Elisha,  effected  their  relief;  ditche^ 
were  prepared;  an  abundance  of  water  came;  the 
faintinff  soldiers  were  revived ;  when  the  red  rays  of 
the  rismg  momine  were  reflected  from  the  pools,  the 
Moabites  imagined  that  they  beheld  the  blood  of  their 
enemies,  whom  they  supposed  to  have  slain  each  other 
in  some  sudden  and  deadly  quarrel;  thev  tumultu- 
ously  rushed  forwards  to  take  possession  of  the  spoil ; 
they  sustained  a  signal  defeat;  in  Kir-haraseth,  his 
strongest  city,  the  King  of  Moab  was  besieged  by  the 
allies ;  in  his  despair  he  sacrificed  his  eldest  son  upon 
the  walls ;  the  horrible  spectacle  excited  the  mingled 
compassion  and  indignation  of  the  confederates ;  3iey 
immediately  raised  the  siege.  Jehoshaphat  did  not 
long  survive  the  termination  of  this  expedition ;  he 
died  in  tiie  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  his  reign ;  his  subjects  justly  bewailed  his  de- 
cease as  the  loss  of  a  common  benefactor  and  father, 
and  the  sanguinary  scenes  and  dreadful  disorders 
which  followed  in  the  reign  of  his  son,  aggravated 
their  sorrow  for  his  death. 
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What  was  the  character  and  what  was  the  reign  ofJe~ 
horam  the  king  of  Judah  ? 

Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  was  one 
A.  c.  880.  ^£  j^^  greatest  monsters  that  ever  sat  upon  a 
throne.  During  the  last  four  years  of  the  reign  of  his 
father^  he  had  participated  in  the  administration  of 

fovernment,  but  the  virtuous  example  of  Jehoshaphat 
ad  no  salutary  influence  upon  his  depraved  and  ob- 
durate heart.     When  he  had  obtained  full  possession 
of  his  kingdom^  in  the  true  barbarous  spirit  of  oriental 
despotism^  he  murdered  all  Ids  brothers^  and  sacrificed 
all  the^  persons  in  power^  who  presumed  to  disapprove 
of  his  arbitrary,  bloody,  and  atrocious  proceedings. 
His  matrimonial  connexion  with  the  wicked  Athaliah, 
daughter  of  Ahab,  seduced  him  into  all  the  abomina- 
ble impieties  and  idolatries,  which  during  the  reign  of 
that  monarch  had  become  so  prevalent  in  Israel ;  and 
all  Judah  became  a  sc^ne  of  licentiousness  and  crime. 
The  doom  of  the  unhappy  monarch  was  declared  by 
the  prophet  of  God,  and  was  soon  fully  executed.  The 
Edomites  rebelled ;  and  though,  in  the  first  instance, 
they  were  defeated,  they  succeeded  in  rendering  them- 
selves independent  of  the  government  of  Judah.     The 
Philistines  and  Arabians  also  invaded  the  territories 
of  Jehoram ;  Jerusalem  was  taken ;  his  wives  became 
the  captives  of  the  conauerors;    his  sons,   with  the 
sinffle  exception  of  Jehoahaz,  were  carried  away  into 
a  mreign  land ;  and  Jehoram  himself,  seized  with  a 
malignant  and  loathsome   malady,   soon   afterwards 
expired,  and  was  buried  in  Jerusalem,  but  neither  in 
the  royal  sepulchre,  nor  with  royal  honours.    Jehoram 
reigned  eight  years  over  Judah. 

What  prophet  at  this  period  distinguished  himself  in 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ? 

While  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  oppressed  by  the 
calamities  of  foreign  invasion,  and  a  wicked  govern- 
ment, the  most  extraordinary  events  were  taking  place 
in  Israel,  principally  by  the  agency  of  the  prophet 
Elisha.  The  history  of  this  wonderful  man  presents 
a  series  of  the  most  stupendous  miracles ;  the  atten- 
tJon  of  the  reader  will  nowever  only  be  directed  to 
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those^  which  had  an  immediate  influence  upon  the  na- 
tional affairs  of  the  Israelites. 

In  what  manner  were  the  designs  of  the  Syrians 
against  the  kingdom  of  Israel  frustrated  ¥ 

Benhadad  the  king  of  Syria  resolved  to  invade  the 
territories  of  Joram  or  Jehoram^  and  he  mad^  such  a 
disposition  of  his  troops^  that  Joram  would  inevitably 
have  been  made  prisoner^  had  not  Elisha  counteracted 
tiie  purpose  of  tne  Syrians,  by  the  ftill  discovery  of 
their  perfidious  design.  Benhadad  was  soon  informed 
that  Elisha  was  the  means  of  communicating  accurate 
intelligence  to  Joram,  of  all  his  plots  and  jSans ;  and 
enraged  by  his  disappointment,  he  sent  an  army  to 
take  the  little  city  of  Dothan,  in  which  the  prophet 
resided.  But  Elisha  was  protected  by  the  providence  of 
his  God ;  the  Syrian  soldiers  were  struck  with  blind- 
ness ;  when  they  had  been  conducted  into  the  heart 
of  Samaria,  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  were 
overwhelmed  with  consternation  when  they  found 
themselves  in  the  power  of  their  enemies.  Joram  was 
desirous  of  putting  them  all  to  the  sword,  but  Elisha 
interposed,  he  persuaded  the  kin^  to  treat  them  with 
liberality,  and  to  send  them  to  their  homes.  But  Ben- 
hadad did  not  abandon  his  designs  upon  the  dominions 
of  Joram.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  he  formed 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  and  the  city  was  soon  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity.  So  dreadful  was  the  famine, 
that  even  maternal  affection  gave  way  before  its  influ- 
ence. Two  women  mutually  engaged  to  kill  their 
children  for  food.  One  of  them  fulnlled  the  conditions, 
and  they  both  partook  of  the  horrible  repast ;  but  the 
other  refused  to  sacrifice  her  child,  and  so  violated  her 
promise.  The  former  applied  to  Joram  to  compel  her 
companion  to  fulfil  her  agreement,  he  was  strucK  with 
horror  at  the  application,  and  mourned  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes  the  unprecedented  miseries  of  his  people. 
Under  the  influence  of  some  strange  delusion  regard- 
ing Elisha  as  the  cause  of  the  calamities  of  Samaria, 
and  the  protracted  duration  of  the  siege,  Joram  deter, 
mined  that  the  death  of  the  prophet  should  atone  for  the 
miseries  of  his  subjects.  jBut  Elisha  was  not  intimi- 
dated,  he  declared  that  the  siege  was  a  judgmewX.  ixQxcv 
heaven,  and  he  predicted  to  the  increauVowa  ^«avwt\- 
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tans  the  retreat  of  the  Syrians^  the  cesBation  of  the 
famine,  and  unexampled  cheapness  and  abundance  of 
provisions  on  the  morrow.  The  morrow  came.  Four 
leprous  persons,  excluded  from  the  city,  determined 
with  tiie  desperation  of  men  ready  to  perish,  to  yield 
themselves  to  the  mercy,  or  to  die  by  the  swords,  of 
the  Syrians.  To  their  unutterable  astonishment  tiiey 
found  tfie  camp  completely  deserted.  An  awful  noise 
of  the  rolling  of  chariots,  the  trampling  of  horses,  and 
the  rushing  of  a  mighty  army,  had  been  heard  by  the 
Syrians  in  the  dead  of  the  night ;  they  imagined  that 
Uie  kings  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the  Hittites  were 
upon  them ;  they  precipitately  abandoned  their  tents, 
their  treasures,  and  their  provisions ;  the  lepers  com- 
municated the  intelligence  to  the  Samaritans ;  the  fact 
of  the  tumultuous  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  soon  as- 
certained; the  whole  population  of  Samaria  poured 
forth  to  seize  upon  the  uiunense  stores  with  which  the 
camp  was  filled ;  the  prediction  of  Elisha  was  accom- 
plished ;  and  a  nobleman  who  had  ridiculed  the  asser- 
tion of  the  prophet,  was  trampled  to  death  by  the 
multitude  as  they  rushed  througn  the  gate. 

WTuit  revolution  took  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria 
according  to  the  prediction  of  Elisha  ? 

For  some  unknown  reason,  Elisha  visited  Damas- 
cus, and  Benhadad  who  was  then  confined  by  severe 
indisposition,  sent  Hazael,  one  of  his  servants,  to  the 
prophet,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  was  to  reco- 
ver. Elisha  having  declared  to  Hazael  that  his  mas- 
ter would  not  live,  began  to  weep ;  the  Syrian  cour- 
tier was  astonished,  and  inquirea  the  cause  of  his 
grief ;  the  projjhet  replied,  that  he  wept  in  anticipa- 
ting the  calamities  wnich  Hazael  would  inflict  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Israel,  and  the  enormities  which 
he  would  commit  when  he  came  to  the  possession  of 
the  supreme  authority.  ''  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that 
he  should  do  this  great  thing?"  was  the  reply  of  Ha- 
zael ;  but  with  all  his  affected  abhorrence  of  the  cru- 
elties which  it  was  declared  he  would  perpetrate,  he 
returned  to  his  master,  first  told  him  a  falsehood  to 
pacify  his  mind,  then  secretly  murdered  him  and 
usurped  his  throne.  Between  Hazael  and  Joram  king 
of  Israel  war  soon  commenced.    Joram  was  assisted 
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by  Ahaziah  son  and  successor  of  Jehoram  sovereign 
of  Judah.  He  succeeded  in  taking  Ramoth-Gilead ; 
but  being  dangerously  wounded  in  the  contest,  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Jezreel  for  cure,  leaying 
his  army  under  the  command  of  Jehu,  a  brave,  skil. 
ful,  and  enterprising  warrior. 


SECTION  IV. 

FROM  THE  REIGN  OF  JEHU  TO  THE   CAPTIVITY 

OF  THE  TEN  TRIBES. 

BY  whom  were  the  denunciations  of  God  upon  the 
family  of  Ahah  executed  ? 

The  doom  which  had  been  pronounced  against  the 
house  of  Ahab  was  now  to  be  executed.  .  j,  jwj, 
Elisha  sent  one  of  the  prophets  to  anoint 
Jehu  kin^  of  Israel ;  Jehu  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
volt, and  the  army  at  Ramoth-Gilead  espoused  his 
cause,  and  joyfully  proclaimed  him  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet. Jehu  rapidly  advanced  upon  Jezreel ;  his  chariot 
was  soon  discovered  from  the  walls;  Joram,  after 
some  ineffectual  parleying,  went  out  to  meet  him,  ac- 
companied by  his  aUy  Ahaziah ;  thev  encountered  in 
the  neld  of  Naboth  ;  Jehu  upbraidea  Joram  with  the 
abominable  wickedness  of  his  mother  Jezebel ;  the 
unfortunate  king  instantly  perceived  his  danger,  he 
cried  to  his  companion,  "  There  is  treachery,  O  Aha- 
ziah !''  he  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when  the 
arrow  of  Jehu  pierced  his  heart ;  his  carcass  was  ig- 
nomiuiously  thrown  into  the  field  of  Naboth,  where 
the  fatal  meeting  had  taken  place ;  Ahaziah  was  over- 
taken and  slain  as  he  fled  to  his  own  dominions  ,*  and 
Jehu  triumphantly  entered  Jezreel.  Painted  and  de- 
corated witn  gaudy  apparel,  the  infamous  Jezebel,  ei- 
ther infatuated  in  wickedness,  or  expecting  to  inspire 
admiration,  looked  from  a  window  of  herpalace,  as  Je- 
hu was  passing  by,  and  obliquely  upbraided  him  with 
being  a  regicide  after  the  example  of  Ziniri ;  but  Jehu 

1^ 
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commanded  her  attendants  to  hurl  her  from  the  win- 
dow ;  the  faithless  eunuchs  obeyed ;  his  horses  tram- 
pled upon  her  body,  and  when  afterwards  Jehu,  from 
respect  to  her  rank,  commanded  some  of  his  retinue 
to  commit  her  remains  to  the  sepulchre,  they  found 
only  her  skull,  the  palms  of  her  hands,  and  her  feet ; 
the  rest  had  been  devoured  by  the  dogs  according 
to  the  prophecy  of  Elijah.  Seventy  of  Ahab's  sons 
were  living  in  Samaria,  Jehu  sent  to  the  elders  of  the 
city,  and  they  were  all  put  to  death.  Forty-two  of 
the  sons  of  Ahaziah  were  met  by  the  stem  usurper, 
as  he  was  proceeding  from  Jezreel  to  Samaria ;  and 
because  of  their  affimty  to  the  house  of  Ahab,  they 
also  were  put  to  the  sword. 

How  did  Jehu  exterminate  the  priests  of  Baal  ? 

He  pretended  a  higher  reverence  for  Baal  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  and  proclaimed  a  great  festival  to 
be  held  in  his  honour,  with  the  annunciation,  that  if 
any  of  the  priests  absented  themselves  from  the  sacri. 
fice,  they  were  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  death.  From 
every  province  of  Israel,  the  worshippers  of  Baal 
came,  and  their  numbers  completely  filled  his  temple  ; 
a  bumt-ofiering  was  presented;  and  when  the  sacri. 
^ce  was  finished,  the  guards  of  Jehu  burst  in  upon 
the  multitude;  the  whole  congregation  was  destroyed; 
not  one  person  escaped  from  tne  massacre ;  all  the 
idols  of  Baal  were  broken ;  his  temple  was  levelled 
with  the  dust ;  and  the  whole  of  his  abominable  wor. 
ship  was  prohibited  by  law. 

Name  an  eminent  personage  by  whom,  in  these  trans- 
actions,  Jehu  was  accompanied. 

In  these  transactions,  Jehu,  if  not  assisted,  was  ac- 
companied by  a  personage,  who  was  the  founder  of  a 
considerable  sect  among  the  Jews.  Jonadab  the  son 
of  Rechab,  laid  an  injunction  upon  his  followers  to 
abstain  from  wine,  never  to  build  houses,  to  sow  no 
grain,  to  plant  no  vineyards,  to  possess  no  land,  and 
continually  to  dwell  in  tents.  Three  hundred  years 
after  this  period,  the  Rechabites  were  found  observing 
with  the  utmost  strictness  the  institutions  of  their 
founder.  Jeremiah  (Chap,  xxxv.)  relates  at  length 
some  transactions  with  them,  demonstrative  of  their 
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conscientious  integrity^  and  long  afterwards  their  ex- 
istence  is  discoverable  among  the  numerous  sects  and 
parties  of  the  Jews. 

What  revolutions  at  this  period  took  place  in  Jeru~ 
salenr? 

While  Jehu  was  fulfilling  the  divine  predictions  re- 
lative to  the  house  of  Ahab  at  Jezreel  and  Samaria^ 
Jerusalem  was  a  theatre  of  crime  and  blood.     After 
the  death  of  Ahaziah^  Athaliah  his  mother    .  f,  ,«,. 
usurped  the  government ;  extirpated  the  whole 
royal  race  with  the  exception  of  Joash  the  infant  son 
of  Ahaziah^   who  was  concealed  by  his  aunt  in  the 
temple ;  attempted  to  subvert  the  religion  of  God  and 
to  establish  the  worship  of  Baal ;  and  for  the  period 
of  six  years,  exercised  an  unbounded  tyranny  over  the 
unhappy  people.     But  Jehoiada,  the  high- 
priest,  collected  a  strong  military  force  in 
the  temple,  produced  Joash  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown,  obtained  the  allegiance  of  the  multitude,  while 
the  sacred  edifice  resounded  with  the   acclamation, 
^'  Long  live  king  Joash  1  God  save  the  king !"     The 
rage,  the  shrieks,  the  firantic  accusations  of  Athaliah 
produced  no  effect  upon  the  assembly ;  she  was  hur- 
ried out  of  the  temple,  and  put  to  death.    Jehoiada 
availed  himself  of  this  favourable  opportunity,  to  in- 
duce the  people  to  renounce  the  worship  of  Baal,  to 
renew  their  covenant  with  God,  and  again  to  adhere 
to  the  divine  institutions  of  their  holy  religion.     He 
then  excited  the  liberality  of  the  people  for  the  repair 
of  the  temple,  and  for  the  replacing  of  the  sacred  Yiten- 
sils  and  vessels  which  were  essential  to  the  celebration 
of  worship.     A  chest  of  capacious   dimensions   was 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  temple  for  the 
contributions  of  the  multitude ;  a  sufficient  sum   of 
monev  was  speedily  collected  and  prudently  applied ; 
and  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  again  performed,  not  only 
with  decent  consistency,  but  nKth  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence. 

How  did  Joash  reign  in  Judali,  ? 

When  Jehoiada,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  was  conunitted  to  the  grave,  Joash  displayed  all 
the  wickedness,  meanness,  and  pusillanimity  of  his 
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character.  The  idols  of  the  heathen  were  again 
presented  to  the  adoration  of  the  people,  and  Ze- 
chariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  was  murdered,  because 
he  denounced  the  apostacy  and  impiety  of  the  king. 
Defeat  and  disgrace  followed  this  atrocious  action. 
The  troops  of  Hazael  invaded  Judah,  and  the*  das- 
tardly Joash  purchased  their  retreat  with  the  treasures 
of  the  temple.  Again  a  smaU  body  of  the  Syrians  ad. 
Tanced  into  the  territories  of  Joash,  and,  notwith- 
standing their  limited  numbers,  defeated  his  troopa. 
The  indignation  of  his  subjects  was  aroused,  Joash 
was  slain  in  the  house  of  Millo,  and  such  was  the 
opinion  of  his  character,  that  his  remains  were  not  de- 
posited in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers. 

Who  succeeded  Jehu  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ? 

The  close  of  the  reign  of  Jehu  over  Lsrael  was  dark- 
ened with  misfortune  and  defeat.  Hazael  conquered  a 
rery  considerable  portion  of  his  dominions,  and  threat, 
ened  the  entire  extinction  of  his  kingdom.  When 
Jehu  had  swayed  the  sceptre  twenty.ei^ht  years  he 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jeho- 
A.  c  856.  ^^^  rpj^g  monarch,  following  the  steps  of 
Jeroboam,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Hazael 
and  his  son  Benhadad  ;  overwhelmed  with  calamities 
he  implored  the  merciful  interposition  of  God;  his 
prayer  was  heard ;  the  Syrians  were  compelled  to  re- 
tire; and  their  disastrous  career  of  success  and  de- 
vastation was  terminated. 

WJio  was  the  successor  of  Jehoahaz,  and  what  inter ^ 
view  had  he  with  Elisha  ? 

Jehoahaz  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joash 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Joash  king  of 
Judah.  When  £lisha  the  prophet  was  dying,  Joash 
visited  him  in  his  chamber ;  the  expiring  prophet  pre- 
dicted the  defeat  of  the  Syiians,  and  tola  the  king  to 
take  a  bundle  of  arrows  and  to  strike  the  ground; 
Joash  did  so  three  times,  and  then  ceased.  Elisha  re- 
proved him  for  withholding  his  hand ;  he  told  him  that 
each  stroke  upon  the  ground  was  emblaniatic  of  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Syrians;  and  that  had  he,  instead  of 
Jinking  three  times,  done  so  five  or  six  times,  he  would 
Aare  completely  brok^  the  power  of  his  enemy.  The 
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three  Tictories  of  Joash  were  howeyer  the  means  of 
reinstating  his  affairs,  and  the  provinces  which  the 
Syrians  had  conquered  were  recovered. 

Describe  the  reign  of  Amaziah  in  Judah. 

Amaziah.  who  succeeded  his  father  Joash  ^  q  gj« 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  who  signalized  *  ' 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  wi£  the  execution  of 
the  murderers  of  his  predecessor,  had  hired  of  the 
king  of  Israel  a  hundred  thousand  warriors  to  assist 
him  in  an  expedition  against  the  Edomites — an  expe. 
dltion  which  was  crowned  with  the  most  signal  sue 
cess,  the  Edomites  hems  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  their  capita  city  oeing  taken  by  storm.  Before 
however  he  commenced  his  march,  in  accordance  with 
the  representations  of  a  prophet  of  God,  he  dismissed 
his  Israelite  auxiliaries.  These  troops  piQlaged  some  of 
the  cities  of  Judah  on  their  return  to  Samaria.  When 
Amaziah  returned  from  his  expedition  against  Edom, 
puffed  up  with  all  the  pride  of  victory,  he  sent  an  in- 
solent defiance  to  Joash  in  Samaria.  Joash  answered 
the  challenge  of  Amaziah  by  the  significant  allegory, 
"  The  thistle  that  was  in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar 
that  was  in  Lebanon,  saying.  Give  thy  daughter  to 
my  son  to  wife :  and  there  passed  by  a  wild  beast  that 
was  in  Lebanon,  and  trod  down  the  thistle.  Abide 
now  at  home,  why  shouldest  thou  meddle  to  thine 
hurt,  that  thou  shouldest  fall,  thou  and  Judah  with 
thee?"  Amaziah  rejected  the  salutary  advice,  the 
armies  met  at  Bethshemesfi,  the  troops  of  Judah  were 
defeated  with  terrible  slaughter,  Amaziah  was  taken 
prisoner,  his  freedom  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  the  palace,  and  Joash, 
after  having  taken  hostages  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  rendered  Jerusalem  defenceless  by  break- 
ing down  a  considerable  part  of  the  wall,  returned  to 
Samaria.  Most  melancholy  was  the  end  of  Amaziah. 
Fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Joash,  who  survived 
his  victory  at  Bethshemesh  only  a  single  year,  he  fled 
from  Jerusalem  to  Lachish  to  avoid  a  dangerous  con. 
spiracy ;  there  he  was  murdered  by  the  conspirators, 
and  UzziAH  or  Azariah  his  son,  succeeded 
him  in  the  government  of  Judah.  ^  ^  ^^^* 
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What  was  the  condition  of  Israel  under  the  govern^ 
ment  of  Jeroboam  11.  ? 

After  the  death  of  Joash  at  Samaria^  his  son  and 
successor  Jeroboam  the  Second,  zealously 
*  *  '  endeavoured  to  raise  his  kingdom  to  its  for- 
mer power  and  glory.  In  a  great  measure  he  suc- 
ceeded ;  he  took  possession  of  Damascus  the  Syrian 
metropolis,  and  Hamath,  and  restored  the  old  frontier 
of  Israel.  But  notwithstanding  the  great  successes  of 
Jeroboam,  the  representations  of  the  prophets  Amos 
and  Hosea,  who  nourished  in  his  reign,  show  that  his 
subjects  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  stage  of  moral  degene- 
racy and  corruption ;  that  idolatry,  licentiousness,  and 
every  description  of  vice,  universally  prevailed ;  that 
the  detestable  wickedness  of  the  Israelites  was  almost 
full ;  that  such  was  their  obdurate  insensibility,  that 
the  most  pathetic  appeals,  the  most  wonderful  mercies, 
the  most  appalling  judgments,  were  insufficient  to 
bring  them  to  repentance  before  God ;  and  that  there- 
fore their  punishment  would  be  speedy,  and  their  ruin 
irretrievable. 

What  revolutions  occurred  in  Israel  after  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  II,  ? 

After  a  reign  of  forty-one  years  Jeroboam  II.  was 

succeeded  by  his  son  Zechariau,  and  from 

A.  C.  784.   ^j^.g  pgfiQ^  tjjg  history  of  Israel  presents  a 

series  of  rebeluons,  treasons,  and  murders,  until  the 
kingdom  disappeared  before  the  victorious  Assyrians. 
Zechariah  was  assassinated  by  Shallum,  one  of  his 
.   „  domestics  :  and  Shallum  was  slain  by  Me- 

•  ■  NAHEM,  who  established  himself  upon  the 
throne.  The  reign  of  Menahem,  a  bloody  ana  tyran- 
nical usurper,  was  memorable  for  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Assyrians  on  the  borders  of  Canaan.  Pul  the 
king  of  Nineveh,  had  exacted  the  submission  of  Syria 
and  other  neighbouring  nations;  and  Menahem  was 
compelled,  to  avoid  utter  subjugation,  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  conqueror.  Pekahiah  succeeded  his 
A.  c.  761.  fjj^^gr  Menahem,  and  after  a  short  r^ign  of 
two  rears  he  was  murdered  by  Pekaii,  who  usurped 
Mb  throne. 
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How  did  Uzziah  king  of  Judah  reign  ? 

UzziAH  or  Azariah^  who  followed  his  father  Amaziah 
in  the  government  of  Judah^  was  a  prince  of  uncom. 
mon  prudence^  ability^  and  piety.  He  subdued  the 
Philistines^  Arabians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations ; 
he  reconquered  £lath,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea;  he 
fortified  Jerusalem,  and  placed  his  kingdom  in  the 
strongest  posture  of  defence ;  he  encouraged  agricul- 
ture and  every  useful  art ;  and  proved  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  best,  one  of  the  most  able,  and  one  of  the 
most  reli^ous  monarchs  that  ever  reigned  over  Judah. 
But  unmmdful  of  the  punishment  of  Saul,  the  first  of 
his  predecessors,  for  the  same  crime,  Uzziah  intruded 
upon  the  sacerdotal  office ;  he  was  struck  with  leprosy 
while  he  was  profaning  the  sacred  rites  by  the  altar 
of  incense ;  his  disease  excluded  him  from  the  exer. 
cise  of  the  re^al  functions,  and  in  fact  from  all  society ; 
and  he  lived  m  retirement  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  reign  and  the 
sixty -eighth  of  his  age.  Jotham,  who  assu.  .  ^  ^ 
med  the  management  of  the  government  when  ^    * 

Uzziah  his  faSier  was  incapacitated  for  his  royal  sta- 
tion, persevered  in  the  proiession  and  practice  of  the 
true  religion,  brought  tne  Ammonites  to  pay  him  tri- 
bute, devoted  himself  to  the  e^ual  administration  of 
justice  and  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  and  died 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Judah. 

Describe  tfie  calamities  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz» 

Ahaz,  the  son  of  Jotham,  one  of  the  most 
unprincipled,  impolitic,  and  unhappy  mon- 
archs  in  the  whole  list  of  the  kings  of  Judah  or  Israel, 
assumed  the  government  of  a  territory  which  his  fa- 
ther had  rendered  rich  and  populous,  but  which  he 
soon  desolated  by  his  crimes.     His   accession  took 
place  in  the  seventeenth   year  of  Pekah   who   then 
reigned  in  Samaria,  and  in  the  sixth  of  Tiglath-Pileser 
king  of  Nineveh.     In  wickedness  and  in  idolatry,  he 
exceeded  the  worst  of  his  predecessors;  he  offered 
sacrifices  and  incense  upon  the  high  places  and  m  \.V!l^ 
groves ;  and^  with  unnatural  barbarity ,  \i«  \AaA<^  ^"^^ 
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tans  the  retreat  of  the  Syrians^  the  cessation  of  the 
famine,  and  unexampled  cheapness  and  abundance  of 
provisions  on  the  morrow.  The  morrow  came.  Four 
leprous  persons,  excluded  from  the  city,  determined 
with  the  desperation  of  men  ready  to  perish,  to  yield 
themselves  to  the  mercy,  or  to  die  by  the  swords,  of 
the  Syrians.  To  their  unutterable  astonishment  tiey 
found  tfie  camp  completely  deserted.  An  awful  noise 
of  the  colling  of  chariots^  the  trampling  of  horses,  and 
the  rushing  of  a  mighty  army,  had  been  heard  by  the 
Syrians  in  the  dead  of  the  night ;  they  imagined  that 
the  kings  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the  Hittites  were 
upon  them ;  they  precipitately  abandoned  their  tents^ 
their  treasures,  and  their  provisions ;  the  lepers  com. 
municated  the  intelligence  to  the  Samaritans ;  the  fact 
of  tiie  tumultuous  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  soon  as- 
certained; the  whole  population  of  Samaria  poured 
forth  to  seize  upon  the  immense  stores  with  which  the 
camp  was  filled ;  the  prediction  of  Elisha  was  accom- 
plished ;  and  a  nobleman  who  had  ridiculed  the  asser. 
tion  of  the  prophet,  was  trampled  to  death  by  tiie 
multitude  as  they  rushed  through  the  gate. 

WTuU  revolution  took  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria 
according  to  the  prediction  of  JElisha  ? 

For  some  unknown  reason,  Elisha  visited  Damas- 
cus, and  Benhadad  who  was  then  confined  by  severe 
indisposition,  sent  Hazael,  one  of  his  servants,  to  the 
prophet,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  was  to  reco- 
ver. Elisha  having  declared  to  Hazael  that  his  mas- 
ter would  not  live,  began  to  weep;  the  Syrian  cour- 
tier was  astonished,  and  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
grief;  the  projjhet  replied,  that  he  wept  in  anticipa- 
ting the  calamities  wnich  Hazael  would  inflict  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Israel,  and  the  enormities  which 
he  would  commit  when  he  came  to  the  possession  of 
the  supreme  authority.  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that 
he  should  do  this  great  thing?"  was  the  reply  of  Ha- 
zael ;  but  with  all  his  affected  abhorrence  of  the  cru- 
elties which  it  was  declared  he  would  perpetrate,  he 
returned  to  his  master,  first  told  him  a  fidsehood  to 
pacify  his  mind,  then  secretly  murdered  him  and 
usurped  his  throne.  Between  Hazael  and  Joram  king 
of  Israel  war  soon  commenced.    Joram  was  assisted 
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by  Ahaziah  son  and  successor  of  Jehoram  sovereign 
of  Judah.  He  succeeded  in  taking  Ramoth-Gilead ; 
but  being  dangerously  wounded  in  the  contest^  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Jezreel  for  cure^  leaving 
his  army  under  the  command  of  Jehu^  a  brave^  skil- 
ful, and  enterprising  warrior. 


SECTION  IV. 

FROM  THE  REIGN  OF  JEHU  TO  THE  CAPTIVITY 

OF  THE  TEN  TRIBES. 

BY  wham  were  the  denunciations  of  God  upon  the 
family  of  Ahab  executed  ? 

The  doom  which  had  been  pronounced  against  the 
house  of  Ahab  was  now  to  be  executed.  .  <,  mu 
£lisha  sent  one  of  the  prophets  to  anoint 
Jehu  king  of  Israel;  Jehu  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
Tolt,  and  the  army  at  Ramoth-Gilead  espoused  his 
cause^  and  joyfully  proclaimed  him  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet. Jehu  rapidly  advanced  upon  Jezreel ;  his  chariot 
was  soon  discovered  from  the  walls ;  Joram,  after 
some  ineffectual  parleyin?^  went  out  to  meet  him,  ac- 
companied by  his  ally  Ahaziah ;  they  encountered  in 
the  neld  of  Naboth  ;  Jehu  upbraided  Joram  with  the 
abominable  wickedness  of  his  mother  Jezebel ;  the 
unfortunate  king  instantly  perceived  his  danger,  he 
cried  to  his  companion,  "  There  is  treachery,  O  Aha- 
ziah !"  he  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when  the 
arrow  of  Jehu  pierced  his  heart ;  his  carcass  was  ig- 
nominiously  thrown  into  the  field  of  Naboth,  where 
the  fatal  meeting  had  taken  place ;  Ahaziah  was  over- 
taken and  slain  as  he  fled  to  his  own  dominions  ;  and 
Jehu  triumphantly  entered  Jezreel.  Painted  and  de- 
corated witn  gaudy  apparel,  the  infamous  Jezebel,  ei- 
ther infatuated  in  wickedness,  or  expecting  to  inspire 
admiration,  looked  from  a  window  of  ner  palace,  as  Je- 
hu was  passing  by^  and  obliquely  upbraided  him  with 
bein^^  a  regicide  after  the  example  of  Zimri ;  but  Jehu 
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commanded  her  attendants  to  hurl  her  from  the  win- 
dow ;  the  faithless  eunuchs  obeyed ;  his  horses  tram- 
pled upon  her  body,  and  when  afterwards  Jehu,  from 
respect  to  her  rank,  commanded  some  of  his  retinue 
to  commit  her  remains  to  the  sepulchre,  they  found 
only  her  skull,  the  palms  of  her  hands,  and  her  feet ; 
the  rest  had  been  devoured  by  the  dogs  according 
to  the  prophecy  of  Elijah.  Seventy  of  Ahab's  sons 
were  living  in  Samaria,  Jehu  sent  to  the  elders  of  the 
city,  and  they  were  all  put  to  death.  Forty-two  of 
the  sons  of  Ahaziah  were  met  by  the  stem  usurper, 
as  he  was  proceeding  from  Jezreel  to  Samaria;  and 
because  of  their  affimty  to  the  house  of  Ahab,  they 
also  were  put  to  the  sword. 

How  did  J^u  exterminate  the  priests  of  Baal  ? 

He  pretended  a  higher  reverence  for  Baal  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  and  proclaimed  a  great  festival  to 
be  held  in  his  honour,  with  the  annunciation,  that  if 
any  of  the  priests  absented  themselves  from  the  sacri- 
fice, they  were  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  death.  From 
every  province  of  Israel,  the  worshippers  of  Baal 
came,  and  their  numbers  completely  filled  his  temple  ; 
a  burnt-offering  was  presented;  and  when  the  sacri- 
fice was  finished,  the  guards  of  Jehu  burst  in  upon 
the  multitude ;  the  whole  congregation  was  destroyed; 
not  one  person  escaped  from  the  massacre ;  all  the 
idols  of  Baal  were  broken ;  his  temple  was  levelled 
with  the  dust ;  and  the  whole  of  his  abominable  wor- 
ship was  prohibited  by  law. 

Name  an  eminent  personage  by  whom,  in  these  trans^ 
actions,  Jehu  was  accompanied. 

In  these  transactions,  Jehu,  if  not  assisted,  was  ac- 
companied by  a  personage,  who  was  the  founder  of  a 
considerable  sect  among  the  Jews.  Jonadab  the  son 
of  Rechab,  laid  an  injunction  upon  his  followers  to 
abstain  from  wine,  never  to  build  houses,  to  sow  no 
grain,  to  plant  no  vineyards,  to  possess  no  land,  and 
continually  to  dwell  in  tents.  Three  hundred  years 
after  this  period,  the  Rechabites  were  found  observing 
with  the  utmost  strictness  the  institutions  of  their 
founder.  Jeremiah  (Chap,  xxxv.)  relates  at  length 
some  transactions  with  them,  demonstrative  of  their 
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conscientious  integrity^  and  long  afterwards  their  ex- 
istence is  discoverable  among  the  numerous  sects  and 
parties  of  the  Jews. 

What  revolutions  at  this  period  took  place  in  Jeru^ 
salenr? 

While  Jehu  was  fulfilling  the  divine  predictions  re- 
lative  to  the  house  of  Ahab  at  Jezreel  and  Samaria^ 
Jerusalem  was  a  theatre  of  crime  and  blood.  After 
the  death  of  Ahaziah^  Athaliah  his  mother  .  ^  ,j^ 
usurped  the  government ;  extirpated  the  whole  * 
royal  race  with  the  exception  of  Joash  the  infant  son 
of  Ahaziah^  who  was  concealed  by  his  aunt  in  the 
temple ;  attempted  to  subvert  the  religion  of  Grod  and 
to  establish  the  worship  of  Baal ;  and  for  the  period 
of  six  years,  exercised  an  unbounded  tyranny  over  the 
unhappy  people.  But  Jehoiada,  the  high- 
priest,  collected  a  strong  military  force  in 
the  temple,  produced  Joash  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown,  obtained  the  allegiance  of  the  multitude,  while 
the  sacred  edifice  resounded  with  the  acclamation, 
^'  Long  live  king  Joash  !  Grod  save  the  king !"  The 
rage,  the  shrieks,  the  frantic  accusations  of  Athaliah 
produced  no  effect  upon  the  assembly ;  she  was  hur- 
ried out  of  the  temple,  and  put  to  death.  Jehoiada 
availed  himself  of  tnis  favourable  opportunity,  to  in- 
duce the  people  to  renounce  the  worship  of  Baal,  to 
renew  their  covenant  with  God,  and  again  to  adhere 
to  the  divine  Institutions  of  their  holy  religion.  He 
then  excited  the  liberality  of  the  people  for  the  repair 
of  the  temple,  and  for  the  replacing  of  the  sacred  \iten. 
sils  and  vessels  which  were  essential  to  the  celebration 
of  worship.  A  chest  of  capacious  dimensions  was 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  temple  for  the 
contributions  of  the  multitude ;  a  sufficient  sum  of 
monev  was  speedily  collected  and  prudently  applied ; 
and  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  again  performed,  not  only 
with  decent  consistency,  but  nHth  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence. 

How  did  Joash  reign  in  Judah  ? 

When  Jehoiada,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  was  committed  to  the  grave,  Joash  displayed  all 
the  wickedness,  meanness,  and  pusillanimity  of  his 
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charftcter.  The  idols  of  the  heathen  were  again 
presented  to  the  adoration  of  the  people^  and  Ze- 
chariah^  the  son  of  Jehoiada^  was  murdered^  because 
he  denounced  the  apostacy  and  impiety  of  the  king. 
Defeat  and  disgrace  followed  this  atrocious  action. 
The  troops  of  Hazael  invaded  Judah^  and  the'  das- 
tardly Joash  purchased  their  retreat  with  the  treasures 
of  the  temple.  Again  a  small  body  of  the  Syrians  ad- 
ranced  into  the  territories  of  Joash^  and^  notwith- 
standing their  limited  numbers,  defeated  his  troops. 
The  indignation  of  his  subjects  was  aroused^  Joash 
was  slain  in  the  house  of  Millo,  and  such  was  the 
opinion  of  his  character,  that  his  remains  were  not  de^ 
posited  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers. 

Who  succeeded  Jeku  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  f 

The  close  of  the  reign  of  Jehu  over  Israel  was  daric- 
ened  with  misfortune  and  defeat.  Hazael  conquered  a 
rery  considerable  portion  of  his  dominions,  and  threat- 
ened the  entire  extinction  of  his  kingdom.  When 
Jehu  had  swayed  the  sceptre  twenty-ei^ht  years  he 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jeho- 
A.  c.  856.  ^HAz.  This  monarch,  following  the  steps  of 
Jeroboam,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Hazael 
and  his  son  Benhadad  ;  overwhelmed  with  calamities 
he  implored  the  merciful  interposition  of  God ;  his 
prayer  was  heard ;  the  Syrians  were  compelled  to  re- 
tire; and  their  disastrous  career  of  success  and  de- 
vastation was  terminated. 

WJu)  was  the  successor  of  Jehodhaz,  and  what  inter ^ 
view  had  he  with  Elisha  ? 

Jehoahaz  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joash 
A.  c.  841.  .jj  ^Yie  thirty-seventh  year  of  Joash  king  of 
Judah.  When  £lisha  the  prophet  was  dying,  Joash 
visited  him  in  his  chamber ;  the  expiring  prophet  pre- 
dicted the  defeat  of  the  Syiians,  and  told  the  king  to 
take  a  bundle  of  arrows  and  to  strike  the  ground; 
Joash  did  so  three  times,  and  then  ceased.  Elisha  re- 
proved him  for  withholding  his  hand ;  he  told  him  that 
each  stroke  upon  the  ground  was  emblainatic  of  a  vie 
tory  over  the  Syrians;  and  that  had  he,  instead  of 
Jinking  three  times,  done  so  five  or  six  times,  be  would 
hare  completely  broken  the  power  of  his  enemy.  The 
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three  Tictories  of  Joash  were  however  the  meant  of 
reinstating  his  affairs,  and  the  provinces  which  the 
Syrians  had  conquered  were  recovered. 

Detcrihe  the  reign  of  Amaxiah  in  Judah. 

Amaziah.  who  succeeded  his  father  Joash  ^  ^  g^g 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah^  and  who  sipialized  *  * 
the  commencement  of  his  reign^  wim  the  execution  of 
the  murderers  of  his  predecessor^  had  hired  of  the 
king  of  Israel  a  hundred  thousand  warriors  to  assist 
him  in  an  expedition  against  the  £domites — an  expe- 
dition which  was  crowned  with  the  most  signal  suc- 
cess, the  Edomites  beinff  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  their  capital  city  being  taken  by  storm.  Before 
however  he  commenced  his  march,  in  accordance  with 
the  representations  of  a  prophet  of  God,  he  dismissed 
his  Israelite  auxiliaries.  These  troops  pillaged  some  of 
the  cities  of  Judah  on  their  return  to  Samaria.  When 
Amaziah  returned  from  his  expedition  against  £dom, 
puffed  up  with  all  the  pride  of  victory,  he  sent  an  in- 
solent defiance  to  Joash  in  Samaria.  Joash  answered 
the  challenge  of  Amaziah  by  the  significant  allegory, 
^^  The  thisUe  that  was  in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar 
that  was  in  Lebanon,  saying.  Give  thy  daughter  to 
my  son  to  wife :  and  there  passed  by  a  wild  beast  that 
was  in  Lebanon,  and  trod  down  the  thistle.  Abide 
now  at  home,  why  shouldest  thou  meddle  to  thine 
hurt,  that  thou  shouldest  fall,  thou  and  Judah  with 
thee?"  Amaziah  rejected  the  salutary  advice,  the 
armies  met  at  Bethshemesfi,  the  troops  of  Judah  were 
defeated  with  terrible  slaughter,  Amaziah  was  taken 
prisoner,  his  freedom  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  the  palace,  and  Joash, 
after  having  taken  hostages  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  rendered  Jerusalem  defenceless  by  break- 
ing down  a  considerable  part  of  the  wall,  returned  to 
Samaria.  Most  melancholy  was  the  end  of  Amaziah. 
Fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Joash,  who  survived 
his  victory  at  Bethshemesh  only  a  single  year,  he  fled 
from  Jerusalem  to  Lachish  to  avoid  a  dangerous  con. 
spiracy ;  there  he  was  murdered  by  the  conspirators, 
and  UzziAH  or  Azariah  his  son,  succeeded 
him  in  the  government  of  Judah.  ^  ^'  ^^^* 
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What  was  the  condition  of  Israel  under  the  govern^ 
ment  of  Jeroboam  II,  ? 

After  the  death  of  Joash  at  Samaria^  his  son  and 
successor  Jeroboam  the  Second,  zealously 
*  *  '  endeavoured  to  raise  his  kingdom  to  its  for- 
mer power  and  glory.  In  a  great  measure  he  suc- 
ceeded ;  he  took  possession  of  Damascus  the  Syrian 
metropolis,  and  Hamath,  and  restored  the  old  frontier 
of  Israel.  But  notwithstanding  the  great  successes  of 
Jeroboam,  the  representations  of  the  prophets  Amos 
and  Hosea,  who  nourished  in  his  reign,  show  that  his 
subjects  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  stage  of  moral  degene- 
racy and  corruption ;  that  idolatry,  licentiousness,  and 
every  descTiption  of  vice,  universally  prevailed ;  that 
the  detestable  wickedness  of  the  Israelites  was  almost 
full ;  that  such  was  their  obdurate  insensibility,  that 
the  most  pathetic  appeals,  the  most  wonderful  mercies, 
the  most  appalling  judgments,  were  insufficient  to 
bring  them  to  repentance  before  God ;  and  that  there- 
fore their  punishment  would  be  speedy,  and  their  ruin 
irretrievable. 

What  revolutions  occurred  in  Israel  after  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  II,  ? 

After  a  reign  of  forty-one  years  Jeroboam  II.  was 

succeeded  by  his  son  Zechariah,  and  from 

A.  C.  784.   ^j^-g  pgfiQ^  ^g  history  of  Israel  presents  a 

series  of  rebeluons,  treasons,  and  murders,  until  the 
kingdom  disappeared  before  the  victorious  Assyrians. 
Zechariah  was  assassinated  by  Shallum,  one  of  his 

domestics ;  and  Shallum  was  slain  by  Me. 
A.  c,  773.  jj^jgjjjij^  ^ho  established  himself  upon  the 
throne.  The  reign  of  Menahem,  a  bloody  ana  tyran- 
nical usurper,  was  memorable  for  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Assyrians  on  the  borders  of  Canaan.  Pul  the 
king  of  Nineveh,  had  exacted  the  submission  of  Syria 
and  other  neighbouring  nations;  and  Menahem  was 
compelled,  to  avoid  utter  subjugation,  to  pay  tribute 

to  the  conqueror.  Pekahiah  succeeded  his 
A.  c.  761.   fjj^jjgj.  Menahem,  and  after  a  short  r^ign  of 

two  years  he  was  murdered  by  Pekah,  who  usurped 
his  throne. 
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How  did  Uzziah  king  of  Judah  reign  f 

UzziAH  or  Azariah^  who  followed  his  father  Amaziah 
in  the  government  of  Judah^  was  a  prince  of  uncom. 
mon  prudence^  ability^  and  piety.  He  subdued  the 
Philistines^  Arabians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations ; 
he  reconquered  £lath,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea;  he 
fortified  Jerusalem^  and  placed  his  kingdom  in  the 
strongest  posture  of  defence ;  he  encouraged  agricul- 
ture and  every  useful  art ;  and  proved  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  best,  one  of  the  most  able,  and  one  of  the 
most  reli^ous  monarchs  that  ever  reigned  over  Judah. 
But  unmmdiul  of  the  punishment  of  Saul,  the  first  of 
his  predecessors,  for  the  same  crime,  Uzziah  intruded 
upon  the  sacerdotal  office ;  he  was  struck  with  leprosy 
while  he  was  profaning  the  sacred  rites  by  the  altar 
of  incense ;  his  disease  excluded  him  from  the  exer- 
cise of  the  re^al  functions,  and  in  fact  from  all  society ; 
and  he  lived  m  retirement  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  reign  and  the 
sixty -eighth  of  his  age.  Jotham,  who  assu- 
med  the  management  of  the  government  when  ^*®* 

Uzziah  his  fauier  was  incapacitated  for  his  royal  sta- 
tion, persevered  in  the  proiession  and  practice  of  the 
true  religion,  brought  the  Ammonites  to  pay  him  tri- 
bute, devoted  himself  to  the  e^ual  administration  of 
justice  and  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  and  died 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Judah. 

Describe  the  calamities  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz» 

Ahaz,  the  son  of  Jotham,  one  of  the  most  .  ^  , 
unprincipled,  impolitic,  and  unhappy  mon-  ^'  ^'  ^'*- 
archs  in  the  whole  list  of  the  kings  of  Judah  or  Israel, 
assumed  the  government  of  a  territory  which  his  fa- 
ther had  rendered  rich  and  populous,  but  which  he 
soon  desolated  by  his  crimes.  His  accession  took 
place  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Pekah  who  then 
reigned  in  Samaria,  and  in  the  sixth  of  Tiglath-Pileser 
king  of  Nineveh.  In  wickedness  and  in  idolatry,  he 
exceeded  the  worst  of  his  predecessors;  he  offered 
sacrifices  and  incense  upon  the  hieh  places  and  isL  VV^r. 
groves ;  and^  with  unnatural  barDant^ ,  \i^  \AaA«  w>a 
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of  his  sons  pass  through  the  fire  in  honour  of  Moloch. 
He  was  soon  visited  mth  exemplary  punishment. 
Pekah  king  of  Israel^  and  Rezin  king  of  Damascus^ 
besieged  him  in  Jerusalem.  Although  according  to 
the  declaration  of  the  prophet  Isaiah^  the  confederated 
sovereigns  were  divinely  prevented  from  taking  the 
city,  yet  they  cruelly  ravaged  and  desolated  the  coun. 
try.  When  the  Syrian  monarch  had  returned  with  his 
plunder  and  his  captives  to  Damascus^  Ahaz  thought 
himself  strong  enough  to  engage  in  battle  with  the 
Israelites ;  he  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  one  bun. 
dred  and  twenty  tbousand  men;  one  of  the  king's 
sons,  the  governor  of  his  house,  and  his  immediate 
personal  attendant  were  slain  by  Zichri,  the  celebrated 
warrior  of  Ephraim ;  two  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants of  Judan  were  led  by  the  conquerors  into  capti. 
vity.  But  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  rebuked  Pekah  and 
his  men  for  their  barbarity  to  their  brethren ;  tiie  heads 
of  the  children  of  Ephraim  refused  to  allow  the  sla- 
very of  the  captives ;  they  were  liberated,  clothed,  fed, 
and  sent  to  their  homes ;  and  those  who,  from  weak- 
ness or  disease  were  unable  to  walk,  were  conveyed 
upon  asses  as  far  as  Jericho.  A  furious  irruption  of 
the  Philistines  and  Edomites  threw  Ahaz  into  despair  ; 
with  an  extraordinary  infatuation  he  cast  himself 
upon  the  protection  of  Tiglath-Pileser  the  Assyrian 
kmg ;  and  promised  him  large  sums  of  money,  if  he 
would  assist  him  against  his  enemies  in  Israel  and 
Syria.  Tiglath-Pileser  gladly  availed  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  gratify  his  ambition ;  he  vanquished  and 
killed  Rezin,  took  Damascus,  and  annihilated  the 
kingdom  of  the  Syrians ;  he  then  marched  against  Pe- 
kah, and  seized  all  the  territories  belonging  to  Israel, 
which  extended  beyond  Jordan  to  Galilee;  and  then 
he  proceeded  to  Jerusalem  to  demand  more  money 
from  the  miserable  Ahaz,  who  to  satisfy  the  craving 
cupidity  of  his  new  ally,  was  compelled  to  melt  down 
the  consecrated  vessels  of  the  temple.  The  king  of 
Judah,  as  base  as  he  was  wicked,  and  as  mean  as  he 
was  unprincipled,  followed  Tiglath-Pileser  to  Da- 
mascus, constructed  an  altar  similar  to  one  he  saw  in 
that  city,  became  wholly  devoted  to  the  idolatry  of 
the  Syrians,  and.  by  waging  war  against  the  Almighty, 
•zposed  himseir  to  those  terrible  judgments,  which 
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no  human  power  can  withstand^  and  no  human  pru. 
dence  can  avoid. 

How  was  the  kingdom  of  Israel  finally  destroyed  ? 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  now  finally  extinguish- 
ed. After  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  Peirah  ^ 
was  murdered  by  Hoshea  the  son  of  Elah. 
The  new  king  endeavoured  to  establish  himself  upon 
his  throne  by  becoming  tributary  to  Shalmaneser  the 
kinff  of  Assyria ;  but  his  obedience  was  not  sincere,  he 
meditated  die  recovery  of  his  independence  by  the  as- 
sistance of  So,  king  of  Effypt.  Shalmaneser  discovered, 
and  determined  to  punish,  the  correspondence;  he  be- 
sieged, and  after  the  expiration  of  three  years,  took, 
the  city  of  Samaria ;  threw  Hoshea  into  pri- 
son,  and  carried  away  the  population  of  the  ^ 
kingdom  into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates.  From 
this  period  the  ten  tribes  disappear  from  the  researches 
of  the  historian.  Plausible  and  ingenious  conjectures 
have  been  formed  relative  to  their  destiny  and  their 
descendants,  and  different  nations  have  been  pointed 
out  as  the  posterity  of  the  Israelites.  But  no  satisfac- 
tory result  has  been  obtained ;  the  ten  tribes  have  not 
yet  been  discovered ;  and  whether,  after  the  lapse  of 
so  many  ages,  and  the  occurrence  of  so  many  revolu- 
tions, they  will  ever  ajB^ain  be  found,  a  distinct  and  pe- 
culiar people,  is  a  problem  too  difficult  for  any  human 
investigation  at  present  to  solve.  The  country  of  the 
Israelites  was  colonized  by  a  strange  people  usually 
called  Cathseans,  whose  history  will  soon  be  presented 
to  the  reader. 


SECTION  V. 

FROM  THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  THE  TEN  TRIBES  TO 
THE  DEATH  OF  JOSIAH. 

ffOW  did  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  comtnenee  his 
reign? 

Whxn  Hezbkiah,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  weak 

1.6 
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and  wicked  Ahaz^  assumed  the  government  of 
Judah^  the  evils  which  the  gross  idolatry  of 
the  preceding  reign  had  introduced,  were  immediately 
obviated.  The  temple  was  opened ;  the  profane  altar 
was  broken;  the  priests  and  the  Levites  were  sum- 
moned to  the  discnarge  of  their  almost  forgotten  du- 
ties ;  the  brazen  serpent,  which  Moses  had  set  up  in  the 
wilderness,  the  pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod,  which 
had  been  perverted  to  idolatrous  purposes,  were  de- 
stroyed; and  the  Passover  was  celeorated  with  a  mag- 
nificence equalled  only  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  When 
these  sacred  duties  had  been  performed,  Hezekiah 
sedulously  attended  to  the  security  and  glory  of  his 
kingdom.  He  subdued  the  refractory  and  rebellious 
Phuistines,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Gath  and  Gaza, 
added  their  cities  to  his  dominions. 

To  what  imminent  danger  was  the  kingdom  of  Heze- 
kiah exposed  ? 

When  Sennacherib  took  possession  of  the  sceptre  of 
Assyria,  he  demanded  the  same  tribute  from  Heze- 
kiah which  had  been  paid  by  his  father ;  and  when  his 
imperious  mandate  was  disobeyed,  he  marched  with 
an  immense  army  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of  Judah  to 
utter  subjection.      Although  Hezekiah   had  repaired 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  marshalled  and  disciplined  his 
troops,  stopped  up  the  Sjprings  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance,  he  yet 
deemed  it  prudent  to  avert  Uie  storm,  by  at  length 
complying  with  the  demand ;  three  hundred  talents  of 
silver,  and  thirty  talents  of  gold  were  raised  by  ex- 
hausting the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  of  the  palace ; 
and  Sennacherib  marched  away  to  the  desolation  of 
Egypt.    Still,  that  haughty  conqueror  was  not  satisfied ; 
he  sent  three  of  his  generals.  Tartan,  Rabsa- 
■       *    ris,  and  Rabshekah,  conjectured  to  be  a  Jew- 
ish renegado,  to  demand  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
Jerusalem.     The  threats,  the  insults,  and  the  blasphe- 
mies of  Rabshekah,  delivered  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  exciting  the  populace  to 
revolt,  induced  Hezekiah  with  his  attendants  and  the 
phe8ta,  to  go  to  the  temple  clothed  in  sackcloth,  and 
with  every  demonstration  of  humiliation  before  Grod. 
The  propnet  Isaiah  delivered  t\i^  eivs^x^x^iga^  \sv&%. 
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sage  of  the  Almighty^  ^^Be  not  afraid  of  the  words 
which  thou  hast  heard^  with  which  the  servants  of  the 
kinff  of  Assyria  have  blasphemed  me.  Behold  I  will 
send  a  blast  upon  him^  and  he  shall  hear  a  rumour^ 
and  shall  return  to  his  own  land;  and  I  will  cause  him 
to  fall  by  the  sword  in  his  own  land." 

Hovo  was  Heaekidh  delivered  from  the  Assyrians  ? 

When  Sennacherib  heard  of  the  march  of  the  king 
of  Ethiopia  against  him^  and  found  that  the  possession 
of  Jerusalem  was  essential  to  the  success  or  his  mili- 
tary operations^  he  sent  a  threatening  letter  to  Heze- 
kian  enumerating  the  sovereigns  he  had  conauered^ 
and  asserting  the  certainty  of  the  destruction  or  Jeru- 
salem. But  the  pious  king  of  Judah  repaired  to  the 
temple^  spread  the  letter  before  the  Lord^  and  implored 
his  effectual  interposition  on  behalf  'of  his  people^ 
"  Now  therefore  O  Lord  our  God^  I  beseech  thee^  save 
thou  us  out  of  his  hand^  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  may  know  that  thou  art  the  Lord  God^  even  thou 
only."  His  prayer  was  heard;  Isaiah  was  sent  to 
comfort  him;  Sennacherib  was  not  permitted  to  ap. 
pear  before  Jerusalem ;  in  the  dead  of  the  niffht^  the 
fatal  '^  blast"  of  the  desert,  before  mentioned  by  iJne 
prophet^  under  the  guidance  of  an  aneel  of  the  Lord^ 
swept  over  the  Assyrian  army;  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  men  were  numbered  with  the  dead;  the 
formidable  force  of  the  invader  was  dissipated ;  he  re- 
turned to  Nineveh,  and  was  slain  by  two  of  his  sons 
while  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  his  God. 

Relate  the  extraordinary  recovery  of  Hezekiahfrom  a 
dangerous  sickness. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  invasion  of  Sennache- 
rib, and  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  Hezekiah 
was  brought  by  a  dangerous  illness  to  the  gates  of  the 

grave.  His  earnest  prayers  for  the  prolongation  of  his 
fe  were  answered  by  God.  ''  I  have  heard  thy  prayer 
I  have  seen  thy  tears :  behold,  I  will  heal  thee :  on 
the  third  day  thou  shalt  go  up  unto  the  house  of  the  ' 
Lord."  The  application  of  figs  to  the  ulcer  which  eu- 
dangered  Ms  life,  was  efiectual ;  and  he  was  assured 
of  the  addition  of  fifteen  years  to  his  mortal  tzifttiRkJU^ 
Vy  the  retrogradatioDj  not  of  the  suiiitaeU  a%  «fsai!^\kW(.^ 
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supposed,  but  of  its  shadow  upon  the  dial  of  Ahaz — a 
retrogradation^  no  doubt  effected  by  a  miraculous  re- 
flection or  refraction  of  the  solar  rays.  The  dial  of 
Ahaz  was  most  probably  brought  from,  the  Babyloni- 
anSj  always  celeorated  for  their  astronomical  skill  and 
inventions ;  and  its  figures  must^  from  the  terms  em., 
ployed  in  the  sacred  narrative,  have  pretty  closely  cor- 
responded to  those  in  use  at  the  present  day. 

What  instance  of  pride  was  exemplified  by  Hexekiah 
after  Ms  recovery  ? 

Upon  the  recovery  of  Hezekiah,  Berodach-Baladan 
the  king  of  Babylon  sent  ambassadors  to  con^atulate 
him,  to  inquire  into  the  ^reat  prodigy  which  had  hap- 
pened in  tierusalem,  and  perhaps  to  form  an  alliance 
against  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh.  The  pride  of  He- 
zekiah  carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of  duty  and  of 
prudence.  Forgetting  that  by  exciting  the  avarice,  he 
was  prompting  the  invasion,  of  the  Babylonians,  he 
showed  to  the  ambassadors  "  the  house  of  his  precious 
thin^,  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  spices,  and  the 
precious  ointment,  and  all  the  house  of  his  armour,  and 
all  that  was  found  in  his  treasures."  Isaiah  the  pro- 
phet reproved  him  for  his  vanity,  and  told  him,  that 
those  very  treasures  would  soon  be  removed  as  tro- 
phies of  victory  to  Babylon.  In  the  concluding  years 
of  his  reign,  Hezekiah  considerabljr  improved  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  repaired  its  fortifications,  and  construc- 
ted an  aqueduct  which  was  of  essential  service  to  its 
inhabitants ;  his  wise  attention  to  the  welfare  of  his 
people  greatly  increased  his  revenue,  and  he  descended 
to  his  grave  happy  in  the  blessings  of  his  subjects, 
and  in  the  favour  of  his  God. 

What  events  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Mana^seh  ? 

Manasseh,  the  son  of  Hezekiah  was 
twelve  years  old  when  his  father  died,  and 
he  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  than  he 
proved  himself  to  be  a  monster  of  impiety  towards  Grod, 
and  of  cruelty  to  man.  He  was  not  only  addicted 
to  the  superstitions  of  magic  and  witchcraft ;  he  not 
only  built  altars  to  the  whole  host  of  heaven ;  h«  not 
oolf  defied  the  very  temple  itself  with  idols ;  he  not 
aaljt  made  hif  children  pass  t\iYOU|^\i  lYk^  "^k  to  Moloch ; 
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he  not  only  involved  his  peoples  in  the  nameless  abomi- 
nations of  the  heathen ;  but  he  shed  rivers  of  innocent 
blood  in  Jerusalem ;  he  cruelly  persecuted  the  servants 
of  God^  and  thus  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniqui. 
ties.  It  is  generally^  and  apparently  with  good  reason, 
believed^  that  it  was  in  this  persecution,  that  Isaiah 
the  most  eloquent  and  sublime  of  all  the  prophets, 
raising  his  voice  against  the  detestable  enormities  of 
Manasseh,  though  honoured  by  an  illustrious  birth, 
and  related  to  tne  royal  family^  was  put  to  the  ex- 
cruciating death  of  being  sawn  in  two  with  a  wooden 
saw.  But  the  vile  career  of  Manasseh  was  soon  ter- 
minated ;  an  Assyrian  army  appeared  before  Jerusa- 
lem; Manasseh  was  taken,  was  loaded  with  fetters, 
and  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  in  Babylon.  But 
^^  when  he  was  in  affliction  he  besought  the  Lord  his 
God,  and  humbled  himself  greatly  before  the  God  of 
his  fathers,  and  prayed  unto  him ;  and  he  was  intreat- 
ed  of  him,  and  heard  his  supplication,  and  brought 
him  again  to  Jerusalem  into  his  kingdom."  When 
Manasseh  was  thus  restored  to  his  throne,  he  proved 
the  sincerity  of  his  repentance  by  labouring  to  repair 
the  evils  of  which  he  had  been  the  unhappy  cause ;  he 
restored  the  worship  of  God ;  he  attempted  to  eradi. 
cate  the  traces  of  idolatry ;  and  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  security  and  happiness  of  his  subjects.  He  repair, 
ed  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  he  garrisoned  the 
strong  places  in  Judah,  and  strenuously  laboured  to 
restore  order  and  prosperity  to  his  distracted  and  mi. 
serable  kingdom.  After  a  long  and  eventful  reign  of 
fifty-five  years,  Manasseh  was  succeeded  by 
Amon,  his  son,    a   wicked    and    idolatrous  ^^"^ 

prince,  who  was  soon  killed  by  his  own  servants. 

Describe  the  piety  ofJogiah, 

JosiAH,  the  son  of  Amon  was  eight  years  .  f,  - . 
of  age  when  he  was  placed  upon  the  throne  •  ^  »«^ 
of  Judah,  and  he  soon  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
best  and  most  virtuous  princes  who  ever  reigned  over 
the  peculiar  people  of  God.  As  his  subjects  by  his 
command  were  engaged  in  cleansing  the  temple  which 
had  been  shamefully  ne&'lected  and  profaned,  the  high, 
priest  Hilkiah  found  tne  original  copy  oi  \!ti^  \»i.^. 
VFhen  its  awful  threatenings  and  tTemeiv^^xjA  ^csuois^- 
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ciations  against  the  ffullty^  were  read  to  Josiah^  he 
was  so  appalled  that  he  rent  his  clothes  ;  he  immedi- 
ately  collected  the  elders  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in 
^e  temple ;  he  repeated  to  them  the  contents  of  the 
holy  volume ;  he  made  a  solemn  covenant  with  God^ 
engaging  to  observe  his  precepts  and  his  ordinances, 
and  he  persuaded  the  whole  assembly  to  follow  his 
example.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  destroy  all 
remains  of  superstitious  and  idolatrous  monuments  in 
Jerusalem ;  he  cut  off  the  soothsayers^  the  sodomites^ 
and  those  who  worshipped  the  stars ;  he  profaned  all 
the  places  which  had  been  devoted  to  idolatry^  filled 
them  with  dead  men's  bones^  and  broke  in  pieces  their 
statues;  he  demolished  the  altar  which  Jeroboam  had 
built  at  Bethel^  dug  up  the  bones  of  the  false  prophets 
and  priests  of  'die  golden  calves ;  and  by  precept^  by 
example^  and  by  the  most  active  and  unremitting  ex- 
ertions, he  laboured  to  effect  that  national  reformation 
.  by  which  alone  national  ruin  could  be  averted.  In  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  reign^  he  kept  the  Pass- 
•  over  with  such  order,  devotion,  and  magnifi- 

cence, that  we  are  informed,  that  "  there  was  no  Pass- 
over like  to  that  kept  in  Israel  from  the  days  of  Samuel 
■the  prophet ;  neither  did  all  the  kings  of  Israel  keep 
such  a  Passover  as  Josiah  kept,  and  the  priests^  and 
the  Levites,  and  all  Judah  and  Israel  that  were  pre- 
sent^ and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem."  But  this 
pious  and  excellent  prince  was  soon  removed  from  the 
scene  of  his  labours. 

Under  what  circumstances  did  Josiah  die  ? 

Necho,  the  kin^  of  £gypt,  marched  with  a  large  ar. 
my  to  take  Charcnemish  on  the  Euphrates,  which  he 
seems  to  have  resolved  to  make  the  frontier  of  his 
kingdom.  As  Josiah  was  no  doubt  intimately  con. 
nected  with  the  kings  of  Assyria,  and  perhaps  held 
under  them  the  territories  of  Samaria,  he  determined 
to  resist  the  progress  of  the  Egyptians;  the  armies 
met  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo ;  Josiah  was  mortally 
wounded ;  he  was  carried  by  his  servants  to  Jerusalem, 
and  he  soon  afterwards  expired.  The  prophet  Jere. 
miah,  who  now  appears  upon  the  eyentrul  stage,  who 
jsaag  in  such  plaintive  strains  the  falling  fortunes  of 
MiB  country,  composed  an  elegy  tot  3oia&,  wow  lost ; 
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and  with  the  death  of  this  best  and  most  devoted  of 
her  monarchs^  the  independence,  the  happiness,  and 
the  glory  of  Judah  disappeared. 


SECTION  VI. 
THE  FALL  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  JUDAH. 

WHO  were  the  successors  of  Josiah  ? 

Upon  the  death  of  Josiah,  the  people  placed  the 
crown  upon  the  head  of  Jehoahaz  one  of  his 
sons ;  but  when  Necho  came  to  Jerusalem,  he  *  *  "' 
deposed  this  phantom  of  a  sovereign,  and  elevated 
Eliakim,  afterwards  called  Jehoiakim,  to  the  supreme 
authority.  This  prince,  in  spite  of  all  the  pathetic 
warnings  and  earnest  expostulations  of  Jeremiah,  not 
only  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  abominable  wick, 
edness,  but  he  insanely  persisted  in  relying  upon  the 
support  of  Egypt,  to  enable  him  to  oifer  a  successful 
resistance  to  ue  formidable  Nebuchadnezzar,  already 
on  his  march  with  an  irresistible  army,  to  Judsa. 
The  predictions  of  the  prophet  were  fulfilled ;  Jehoi- 
akim was  compelled  for  three  years  to  bear  the  yoke 
of  servitude ;  nis  rebellion  was  punished  with  a  com- 
plete  desolation  of  his  country ;  he  was  taken  by  his 
enemies ;  slain,  and  his  body  was  cast  into  a  common 
sewer.  Jehoiachin,  the  son  of  the  prece- 
ding monarch,  had  scarcely  ascended  nis  fa-  *  ^^®" 
ther's  tottering  throne,  than  he  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render himself  to  Nebuchadnezzar;  that  haughty  con- 
queror carried  Jehoiachin,  his  wives,  and  his  mother  to 
Babylon ;  ten  thousand  of  the  best  workmen  in  Judah, 
seven  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  a 
thousand  smiths  and  carpenters,  were  also  taken  into 
Chaldflea ;  the  vessels  of  the  temple  and  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  palace  became  the  spoil  of  the  conqueror ; 
and  Zedekiah,  a  son  of  Josiah,  having  sworn 
fealty  to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  was  digni-  ^^' 
fied  with  the  empty  title  of  king  of  Judsui. 

Describe  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  the  last  fciug  of  JudoSi^. 
The  short  account  of  the  infatualiOT\,  peTy\T^ ,  «»^ 
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and  impiety  of  this  prince,  and  of  the  obstinate  profli- 
gacy 01  his  subjects,  given  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  is 
inimitably  touching  and  pathetic.  '^He  rebeUed 
against  king  Nebuchadnezzar^  who  had  made  him 
swear  by  God  :  but  he  stiffened  his  neck,  and  hardened 
his  heart  from  turning'  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 
Moreover  all  tlie  chief  of  the  priests,  and  the  people, 
transgressed  very  much  after  all  the  abominations  of 
the  heathen ;  and  polluted  the  house  of  the  Lord 
which  he  had  hallowed  in  Jerusalem.  And  the  Lord 
God  of  their  fathers  sent  to  them  by  his  messengers, 
risinpp  up  betimes,  and  sendinff ;  because  he  had  com- 
passion on  his  people,  and  on  his  dwelling-place  :  But 
they  mocked  the  messengers  of  God,  and  despised  his 
words,  and  misused  his  prophets,  until  the  wrath  of 
God  arose  against  his  people  till  there  was  no 
remedy." 

How  WCL8  Zedekiah  taken  away  captive  and  Jerusalem 
destroyed  ? 

It  was  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  miserable  reign,  that 
Zedekiah  revolted  from  Nebuchadnezzar ;  that  active 
king  and  able  general  immediately  advanced  into  Ju- 
diea,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  His  opera- 
tions were  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  Hophra  the 
king  of  Egypt,  who  came  with  an  army  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Jews ;  and  the  departure  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar filled  both  Zedekiah  and  his  subjects,  with  the 
most  extravagant  expectations  of  deliverance.  But 
the  Egyptians  were  defeated,  Nebuchadnezzar  re- 
turned, the  ravages  of  famine  be^an  to  be  felt  in  Je- 
rusalem, and  it  was  evident  that  the  infatuated  resis- 
tance of  Zedekiah,  which  only  served  to  exasperate 
the  fury  of  his  enemy,  must  soon  be  terminated.  In 
vain  Jeremiah  declared  the  hopelessness  of  the  contest ; 
in  vain  he  proclaimed  the  judgments  of  God ;  in  vain 
he  directed  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  the  'devoted 
city  to  those  extraordinary  and  impressive  signs  which 
established  the  truth  of  his  assertions ;  his  patriotic 
fidelity  was  recompensed  by  his  imprisonment  in  a 
noisome  dungeon,  where  his  life  was  In  the  most  im- 
minent danger ;  Zedekiah  stUl  held  out  with  reckless 
desperation,  and  madly  tempted  Ms  punishment  and 
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ruin.  At  length  the  city  was  taken^  Zede-  »  ^  «^- 
kiah  attempt^  to  escape^  but  he  was  over-  *  **•• 
taken^  and  was  brought  before  the  irritated  king  of 
Babylon.  Nebuchadnezzar  reproached  him  with  hit 
perfidy ;  caused  all  his  children  to  be  slain  before  his 
face  ;  commanded  his  eyes  to  be  put  out ;  loaded  him 
with  chains  of  brass^  and  sent  him  a  slave,  wretched, 
helpless,  and  blind,  to  his  metropolis.  The  ruin  was 
complete ;  Nebuzaradan,  the  captain  of  the  Babylo- 
nian guards,  levelled  the  temple,  the  palaces,  the  for. 
tifications  of  Jerusalem  with  the  dust ;  the  whole  po- 
pulation which  had  escaped  from  the  sword  were  car- 
ried into  captivitv  by  the  relentless  conquerors ;  and 
the  anniversary  oi  the  fall  of  the  city  is  commemorated 
by  the  Jews  to  this  day,  with  every  demonstration  of 
sorrow  and  repentance.  When  the  last  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  expired,  the  captive  Hebrews  are  said  by 
the  Rabbins  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Alas !  king  Zede- 
kiah  is  dead,  who  has  drank  up  the  dregs  of  all  ages, 
who  has  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  all  his  prede- 
cessors." 

What  epochs  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the  captivity  of 
the  Jews  f 

There  were  four  distinct  epochs  in  the  captivity  of 
the  Jews.  The  first,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  when 
among  others,  Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego,  were  taken  to  Babylon; — ^the  second,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  same  king,  when  upwards  of  three 
thousand  Jews  were  removed — ^the  third  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiachin,  when  this  king  and  part  of  his  people 
were  taken  away — and  the  fourth  and  last,  under  Ze- 
dekiah,  fi-om  which  period  the  seventy  years*  captivity 
began,  according  to  the  prediction  of  the  prophet  Je- 
remiah. 

Where  were  the  Jews  placed  in  their  captivity  ? 

Although  most  of  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been 
placed  in  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  design- 
ing to  make  that  city  the  metropolis  of  the  world, 
transplanted  to  it  a  vast  multitude  from  the  different 
nations  he  subdued,  yet  a  considerable  number  were 
settled  on  the  Chebar,  a  river  which  falls  iuto  l\v^  ^\x- 
phrates  in  the  upper  part  of  Mesopotamia.    T\i\x^  Vhxft 
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.prophet  Ezekiel  states^  that  it  was  by  this  stream 
when  he  ^^  was  among  the  captives,"  that  those  awful 
visions  of  futurity  passed  before  him,  which  he  has 
described  with  such  unrivalled  and  tremendous  subli- 
mity. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  their  captivity  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  condition  of 
the  Jews  m  their  melancholy  captivity.  It  seems  that 
they  •  were  made  subservient  to  the  luxury,  and  that 
their  musical  talents  were  called  forth  for  the  gratifica- 
tion, of  their  masters.  "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there 
we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remembered 
Sion.  We  handed  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the 
midst  thereof.  Tor  there  tney  that  carried  us  away 
captive  required  of  us  a  sonff ;  and  they  that  wasted 
us  required  of  us  mirth,  saymg.  Sing  us  one  of  the 
songs  of  Sion.  How  shall  we  sins  the  Lord's  song  in 
a  strange  land?"  But  on  the  whole  it  would  seem 
that  they  were  treated  by  their  conquerors  with  lenity 
and  moderation;  and  from  various  circumstances,  it 
may  be  gathered,  that  they  had  among  themselves 
judges  and  elders,  who  juridically  decided  matters  in 
dispute  according  to  their  laws. 

jyid  the  Jews  in  their  captivity  addict  themselves  to 
the  idolatries  of  the  Assyrians  ? 

Although  surrounded  with  every  temptation  to 
idolatry,  which  was  likely  to  seduce  a  people  who  had 
80  repeatedly  and  so  impiously  forsaken  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  yet  their  national  afflictions  and  the  hor- 
rors of  their  captivity,  appear  to  have  produced  the 
most  salutary  effects,  and  to  have  demonstrated  to 
them  the  necessity  of  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  true  re- 
ligion.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  his 
golden  image  on  the  plain  of  Dura,  the  three 
heroic  youths  whose  names  have  been  just  mentioned 
preferred  to  be  thrown  to  the  flames  rather  than  apos- 
tatize  from  their  faith ;  and  Daniel  chose  rather  to  en- 
counter the  hungry  lions  in  their  den,  than  to  abandon 
his  custom  of  devotion  and  prayer. 

What  was  the  character  of  Daniel  ? 
Jn  every  point  of  view  I>aTv\e\"w«L%«L\xvo*t  extraor- 
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dinary  man.  "While  the  spirit  of  prophecy  unfolded 
to  him  the  destinies  of  the  nations^  and  evinced  to 
him  the  advent  and  the  mediation  of  the  Messiah^  his 
exaltation  to  unrivalled  dignity  and  power  must  have 
proved  of  inccdculable  advantage  to  his  countrymen. 
The  wisdom  and  knowledge  he  displayed  by  interpret- 
ing the  mysterious  dreams  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  so  re- 
commended him  to  that  great  monarchy  that  he  was 
established  governor  of  the  province  of  Babylon,  and 
chief  of  the  wise  men  who  obeyed  the  orders  of  the 
kinff.  After  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Daniel 
still  retained  his  influence  and  power.  When  amidst 
the  royal  revelry  of  that  awful  night,  when  .  «  e^ 
Belshazzar  with  insulting  and  blasphemous 
impiety,  drank  from  the  sacred  vessels  which  had  been 
used  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  a  mysterious  hand 
was  seen  writing  the  doom  of  the  wretched  sovereign 
upon  the  palace  walls,  Daniel  explained  the  ominous 
words,  and  proclaimed  to  the  terrified  prince  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Persians,  who^  under  the  command  of 
Cyrus,  were  at  that  very  moment  ready  to  burst  in 
overwhelming  numbers  upon  the  voluptuous  inhabU 
tants  of  Babylon.  When  the  Assyrian  empire  was 
annihilated  by  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  Darius, 
most  probably  synonymous  with  Cyaxares  the  uncle 
of  Cyrus,  made  Daniel  the  first  president  of  the  prin- 
ces of  his  kingdom ;  he  retained  his  authority  when 
Cyrus  took  possession  of  the  sceptre  of  the  East ;  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  it  was  by  his  representations 
and'  influence  that  the  ever-memorable  decree  was 
issued  which  ordained  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  triumphant  restoration 
of  the  Jews. 

How  long  did  the  Jews  remain  in  captivity  ? 

Seventy  years  of  exile  rolled  away;  the   gracious 
promises  of  God  were  fulfilled ;  ^'  the  captivity  of  his 

f>eople  was  turned  again,  their  mouth  was  filled  with 
aughter,  and  their  tongue  with  singing,   they  had 
sown  in  tears,  they  had  reaped  in  joy." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

PROM  THE  BABYLONISH  CAPTIVITY  TO  THE  RISE  OF  TRB 

ASMONEAN  FAMILY. 

SECTION  1. 
THE  REBUILDING  OF  JERUSALEM. 

UNDER  what  mrcumstances  were  the  Jews  restored 
to  their  own  land  ? 

The  ruin  of  the  Babylonian  empire^  involved  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  their  bondage.  When 
the  last  independent  monarch  of  that  mighty  state  had 
been  numbered  with  the  dead^  when  the  blast  of  the 
Persian  trumpets  had  resounded  in  the  halls  of  its 
royal  palaces^  and  the  threatened  judgments  of  God 
had  been  inflicted  upon  '^  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency/'  a  new  sera  arrived 
for  this  oppressed  and  miserable  race.  The  Cyrus, 
whose  glorious  actions  and  extensive  conquests, had 
been  described^  and  whose  illustrious  name  had  been 
pronounced,  by  the  evangelic  prophet  of  Israel  almost 
a  century  before  his  birth,  was  the  agent  of  their  de- 
liverance and  restoration.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  he,  issued  an  edict,  which  announced  the  liberty 
of  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  land,  to 
*  ■  *  rebuild  their  ruined  temple,  to  renew  the  ce- 
remonies of  their  worship  which  had  so  long  been  in- 
terrupted, and  to  remove  the  sacred  vessels  which 
had  been  seized  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  which  had 
been  carefully  preserved  in  Babylon  as  the  trophies  of 
his  victory.  Josephus  asserts,  that  the  decree  of  Cy- 
rus was  produced  by  the  perusal  of  the  prediction  of 
Isaiah,  which  declared  that  from  Jehovah  he  was  to 
receive  the  dominion  of  the  wotVd,  lo  '^^T^orHv  VVia  ^\- 
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yine  purpose^  for  the  re-edification  of  Jerusalem^  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  ancient  people  of  the  Lord. 

Who  was  the  leader  of  the  Jews  on  their  return  to 
Canaan  ? 

The  princes^  elders^  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of 
Benjamin  and  Judah^  united  with  the  priests  and  the 
Levites^  and  those  who  retained  a  patriotic  attach- 
ment to  the  country  of  their  fathers^  to  commence^ 
under  the  direction  of  Shesh-bazzar  or  Zerubbabel^ 
their  march  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

IHd  all  the  Jews  in  Babylon  return  ? 

The  splendour^  the  opulence^  and  the  pleasures  of 
Babylon,  were  basely  preferred  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  expatriated  people,  to  the  melancholy  deso- 
lation of  Jerusalem  and  Judsa ;  forty-two  thousand, 
three  hundred,  and  sixty  only,  ayailed  themselyes  of 
the  propitious  decree  of  the  Persian  conqueror ;  and 
their  sordid  and  degenerate  brethren  contented  them- 
selyes with  furnishing  supplies  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  journey,  and  contributions  for  the  buildmg  of  the 
temple. 

Describe  the  commencement  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem, 

Under  the  auspices  of  heaven,  Zerubbabel  safely 
accomplished  his  journey ;  the  exulting  people  once 
more  trod  upon  the  site  of  the  city  whicn  had  been 
the  centre  of  their  national  prosperity,  and  the  melan- 
choly  scene  of  their  national  misfortunes  and  ruin; 
the  worship  of  God  was  restored ;  the  priests  resumed 
their  functions ;  the  sacred  feasts  were  again  celebra- 
ted ;  and  in  the  second  year  after  the  restoration,  the 
foundations  of  that  holy  edifice  we^e  laid,  which  was 
to  witness  the  most  stupendous  events  which  ever  ex- 
cited the  attention,  or  affected  the  destinies,  of  man- 
kind. But  so  disproportionate  was  the  splendour  of 
the  second  temple,  when  compared  with  the  unrival- 
led magnificence  and  glories  oi  the  first,  that  the  aged 
priests  and  Levites,  and  the  chief  of  the  fathers,  who 
nad  seen  the  former  structure  before  it  was  abandoned 
to  the  flames,  mingled  their  tears  and  their  ^q^xl^ 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  people  ifYkO  VoA  ^fvVx.. 
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nessed  the  ceremony  ;  so  that  '^  the  noise  of  the  shout 
of  joy  could  not  be  discerned  from  the  noise  of  the 
weeping  of  the  people :  for  the  people  shouted  with  a 
loud  shout,  and  the  noise  was  heard  afar  off."  But 
the  animating  predictions  of  Haggai,  the  tenth  of  the 
minor  prophets^  mitigated  the  grief  of  *'  the  ancient 
men ;"  he  assured  them^  from  God,  that  the  second 
temple  would  be  much  more  august  and  venerable 
than  the  first,  though  it  might  not  be  so  magnificent 
and  beautiful ;  that  though  its  decorations  and  riches 
would  be  far  inferior,  the  great  Messiah^  ^^the  De- 
sire of  all  nations,"  would  appear  within  its  walls^ 
and  make  it  resplendent  by  the  manifestation  of  hit 
glory. 

Who  were  the  Samaritans  ? 

The  progress  of  the  rebuUding  of  the  temple,  was 
soon  impeded  by  the  most  serious  obstructions.  When 
the  torrent  of  Assyrian  invasion,  in  the  reign  of  Sal- 
maneser  had  swept  away  the  population,  as  well 
as  the  independence,  of  the  country  which  was  go. 
vemed  by  me  Iiraditish  monarchs  of  Samaria,  the 
conqueror  endeavoured  to  repair  the  desolation  he  had 
made,  by  the  establishment  of  a  colony  of  Cuthites 
or  Cuthsans — a  people  who  originally  inhabited  a 
district  beyond  the  Euphrates.  1  he  new  settlers,  on 
their  arrival  in  Samaria^  although  they  must  soon  have 
become  incorporated  with  the  old  inhabitants  who 
still  remained  when  the  storm  of  the  war  had  passed 
away,  continued  addicted  to  the  idolatrous  rites  of 
the  country  from  which  they  were  transmitted.  Their 
wickedness  was  soon  followed  by  its  equitable  punish- 
ment ;  their  possessions  were  ravaged,  and  their  em- 
ployments were  suspended,  by  the  wild  inhabitants  of 
the  forest  making  men  and  beasts  their  prey ;  their  mi- 
serable condition  was  soon  made  known  to  Esarhad- 
don,  the  grandson  of  Salmaneser,  who  then  occupied 
the  throne  of  Assyria ;  it  was  immediately  suspected 
that  the  curse  of  the  God  of  the  Israelites  blasted 
the  peace  and  the  happiness  of  an  idolatrous  race ; 
and  a  Hebrew  priest  was  commissioned  to  instruct 
them  in  the  religion  of  the  people,  whose  countrv  thev 
possessed^  and  whose  cities  they  inhabited.  Though 
nU  Jaboura  were  not  attended  with  immediate  success; 
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though^  with  the  grossest  infatuation^  the  people  at- 
tempted to  unite  the  worship  of  the  most  abominable 
deities  with  the  adoration  of  the  living  God ;  yet  they 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  Pentateuch  which  they 
perused^  and  which  they  preserved,  in  the  old  Hebrew 
or  Phoenician  characters ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jews,  the  Samaritans  appear  to  have 
considerably,  if  not  entirely  abandoned  their  super- 
stitions, to  have  maintained  the  divinity,  and  to  have 
acceded  to  the  institutions,  of  Hie  Mosaic  law. 

ffoiD  did  the  enmity  of  the  Samaritans  against  the 
Jews  originate  ? 

While  the  Jews  were  engaged  in  the  erection  of 
their  temple  and  the  re-establishment  of  their  state, 
the  Samaritans  came  to  Zerubbabel,  to  Jeshua  the 
priest,  and  to  the  elders  of  the  people ;  and  represent- 
mg  that  from  the  reign  of  £sarhaddon  they  had  sacri- 
ficed to  the  God  of  Israel,  and  had  been  devoted  to 
his  service,  they  declared  tlieir  desire  to  be  associated 
with  the  Jews,  to  assist  them  in  the  accomplishment 
of  their  great  and  holy  intention,  and  to  unite  with 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  ordained  solemnities 
of  their  common  religion.  The  Jews,  however,  either 
considering  them  as  aliens  from  the  conmion  family  of 
Abraham,  because  of  their  mixed  and  impure  descent, 
or  regarding  them  as  insincere  and  treacherous  in  their 
proposition,  positively  refused  to  allow  them  to  take 
any  part  in  the  sacred  imdertaking — a  refusal,  which 
not  only  created  an  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  Sama- 
ritans against  the  Jews  which  has  been  perpetuated 
through  every  succeeding  age  of  their  mutual  history, 
but  which  also  produced  the  immediate  obstruction  of 
the  work,  and  long  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
temple. 

How  did  the  Samaritans  obstruct  the  Jews  in  the  re- 
huilding  of  Jertisdlem  ? 

The  exasperated  Samaritans  immediately  applied  to 
the  court  of  Persia ;  they  represented  the  Jews  as  a 
seditious  and  rebellious  people,  and  the  rebuilding  of 
the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  as  dangerous  to  the 
tranquUlity  and  security  of  the  empire.  The  Per8l&\v& 
became  alarmed;  the  annals  of  the  EasV.  eisKiVAXjb^^^ 
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power  and  splendour  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Israelites^ 
when,  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  it  extended 
from  the  great  sea  to  the  river  Euphrates  ;  the  ener- 
gies of  so  enterprising  a  people  as  they  had  proved 
themselves  to  be  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity  and 
independence,  it  was  deemed  imperatively  necessary 
to  repress ;  and,  through  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Cy- 
rus, through  that  of  his  infatuated  and  impious  son, 
and  again  through  that  of  the  Magian  successor  of 
Cambyses,  the  edicts  of  the  lords  of  Asia  suspended 
the  labours  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Samaritans  triumphed 
in  success^l  malignity. 

Hou>  were  the  Jews  encouraged  to  p^'oceed  in  their 
work? 

The  prophets  Zechariah  and  Haggai  addressed  the 
supine  and  disheartened  Jews  in  the  name  of  their 
Crod ;  by  promises  of  mercy  and  threatenings  of  ven- 
geance, they  animated  them  to  the  resumption  of  the 
work ;  and  the  walls  of  the  temple  again  began  to 
rise.  The  Samaritans  again  exerted  themselves,  but 
their  inveterate  malice  became  its  own  punishment, 
and  recoiled  in  disappointment  upon  themselves.  Tat- 
nai  and  Shethar-boznai  the  Persian  governors  of  the 
country  on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  repaired  to  Zerub- 
babel,  and  personally  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the 
warrant  which  authorizea  the  proceedings  of  the  Jews ; 
the  decree  of  Cyrus  was  presented;  and  the  satraps 
sent  to  their  sovereign  for  instructions.  Darius  Hys- 
taspes  was  then  the  king  of  Persia ;  he  commanded 
the  archives  of  the  kingdom  to  be  investigated ;  the 
edict  of  Cyrus  was  discovered ;  the  effect  was  conclu- 
sive; Darius,  who  imitated  the  policy  of  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy,  two  of  whose  daughters  he  had  mar- 
ried, commanded  his  governors  to  assist  the  Jews  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power ;  and  the  Samaritans  were 
compelled,  to  their  extreme  mortification,  to  contri- 
bute to  the  erection  and  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  tem- 
ple. 

When  was  the  eecond  temple  finished  and  dedicated  ? 
The  temple  was  finished  and  dedicated,  in  the  sixth 
.  17  «ij  J^^^  ®^  *^^  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  with 
•  the  solemnities  of  woTitn\»>  «^  e^«y  possi- 
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ble  demonstration  of  delight;  numerous  sacrifices 
were  offered ;  and  the  Passover  was  soon  afterwards 
celebrated^  while  many  of  the  Jews  who  had.  been 
scattered  through  the  provinces^  came  to  witness  the 
great  Restoration^  and  to  unite  with  their  brethren  in 
their  festival  of  joy  after  so  many  years  of  slavery  and 
woe. 

WhtU  was  the  condition  of  the  Jews  during  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspes  ? 

For  twenty-eight  years  after  this,  that  is  to  the 
death  of  Darius,  the  Jews  flourished  in  prosperity  and 
peace,  governed  in  religion  by  their  high.priests,  and 
in  civil  affairs  by  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
though  still  subordinate  to  the  Persian  governors  of 
the  provinces  west  of  the  Euphrates. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of 
Xerxes  ? 

The  reign  of  Xerxes  was  on  the  whole  propitious  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  This  intemperate  mad- 
man, spared  their  city  and  their  temple  from  the  plun- 
dering and  devastation  which  accompanied  his  progress 
through  his  unfortunate  dominions,  when  irritated  to 
phrenzy  by  the  ignominy  of  his  shameful  flight  from 
Greece;  and  while  the  graven  images  of  Babylon 
were  thrown  down  to  the  ground,  and  the  stupendous 
temple  of  Belus  was  transformed  into  a  heap  of  vitri- 
fied ruin,  the  Jews,  who  had  so  lately  been  miserable 
captives  in  that  mighty  metropolis  of  the  East,  dwelt 
in  safety  in  the  city  which  Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed, 
and  performed  their  sacrifices  in  tranquillity. 


SECTION  II. 
ESTHER. 


WHA  T  Persian  monarch  particularly  patronized  the 
Jews? 

While  Artazerzes  Longimanus  swayed  \h&  ^ci€\»xv 
sceptre,  he  proved  himself  the  most  mum^ceuX.  \i^we- 

M 
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factor  of  the  Jews.  The  exaltation  of  a  Jewish  maiden 
to  ^  the  participation  of  his  bed  and  of  his  throne^  is 
•ne  of  tne  most  romantic^  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
providential^  events^  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
world: 

Is  the  history  of  Esther  to  he  referred  to  the  reign  of 
Artaxeraces  Longimanus  ? 

It  has  been  forcibly  ar^ued^  indeed^  by  some  highly 
respectable  critics  and  historians^  that  the  history  of 
£stber  is  to  be  referred^  not  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerzes 
LonffimanuSj  but  either  to  that  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
or  of  Xerxes.  It  is  however^  impossible  that  the  Aha* 
suerus  of  the  book  of  Esther  can  be  Darius  Hystaspes ; 
and  however  forcible  may  have  been  the  arguments 
and  synchronisms^  which  have  been  adduced  to  prove 
the  identity  of  Ahasuenis  and  Xerxes^  and  that  these 
arguments  and  synchronisms  are  both  weighty  and  re- 
markable need  not  and  cannot  be  denied^  yet  thev  do 
not  invalidate  the  very  convincing  reasons  which  have 
lonff  been  assigned  to  show^  that  the  events  recorded 
in  Sue  interesting  portion  of  the  Sacred  Volume  alluded 
tO;  occurred^  not  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes^  but  in  that 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  Those  reasons  are — ^that 
Josephus^  whose  testimony  upon  this  subject  must  be 
admitted  to  be  of  great  importance^  expressly  affirms 
(Antiq.  xi.  6.)  that  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  was  the 
{lusband  of  Esther— that  the  Septuagint^  and  the 
Greek  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther^  call  Ahasuerus^ 
Artaxerxes ;  several  circumstances  in  which  additions 
cannot  apply  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon — and  the  extra* 
ordinary  favour  with  which  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
honoured  the  Jews^  is  most  naturally  to  be  accounted 
for  upon  the  supposition  that  a  Jewess  was  his  queen. 

State  the  circumstances  which  preceded  the  elevation 
of  Esther. 

When  Artaxerxes  had  been  placed  upon  the  Persian 
throne  by  Artabanus,^^the  murderer  of  Xerxes  his  fa- 
ther, he  had  to  encounter  a  bloody  civil  war  with  his 
brother  Hystaspes,  at  that  time  governor  of  a  distant 
province  of  Bactria.  When  the  armies  of  his  brother 
had  been  defeated,  when  the  disorders  which  had  dis- 
tracted bia  unwieldy  empire  had  been  rectified,  when. 
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bj  the  eleyation  of  men  attached  to  his  interests  to 
the  principal  offices  of  the  kingdom^  his  authority  had 
been  completely  established  in  all  the  provinces  from 
the  confines  of  India  to  the  Hellespont^  he  celebrated 
the  genei^  tranquillity  by  a  splendid  festival  in  Shu- 
shan,  or  Susa  his  metropolis^  which  continued  for  the 
long  period  of  six  months.  At  the  termination  of  these 
rejoicings^  he  invited  the  princes  and  the  people  who 
were  then  in  Susa  to  a  magnificent  imperial  banquet^ 
which  was  maintained  without  intermission  for  seven 
days.  Inflated  with  vanity^  and  intoxicated  with 
wine^  he  commanded  the  seven  chamberlains  of  the 
palace  to  conduct  Vashti  the  queen^  arrayed  in  her 
royal  robes,  and  with  the  crown  upon  her  head,  into 
his  presence  ;  that  her  peerless  beauty,  exhibited  to  the 
populace,  might  receive  universal  admiration  and  ap- 
plause. Vashti,  with  the  modesty  of  a  woman,  with 
the  dignity  of  a  queen,  and  with  a  just  regard  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Persians,  refused  to  ex- 
pose herself  to  a  drunken  multitude  in  the  midst  of 
their  carousals.  The  intemperate  monarch  was  inca- 
pable of  brooking  this  opposition  of  his  will.  He  was 
roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  indignation  and  fury ; 
and  by  Hie  advice  of  his  obsequious  counsellors,  he 
determined  to  repudiate  his  queen,  and  to  make  her  an 
example  to  the  whole  population  of  his  kingdom. 
When  he  came  to  his  senses  after  the  excitement  of 
drunkenness  and  rage,  his  heart  again  began  to  turn 
to  an  injured  woman,  whose  only  crime  was  a  lauda- 
ble regard  to  the  honour  of  her  husband,  and  the  duty 
of  her  station.  His  crafty  counsellors,  knowing  that 
the  restoration  of  Vashti  to  favour  would  be  instantly 
followed  by  their  disgrace  and  destruction,  suggested 
to  their  lord  the  expedient  of  collecting  from  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  the  most  beautiful  virgins 
who  could  be  found,  and  of  elevating  to  the  station 
from  which  Va^ti  had  been  degraded,  the  lady  who 
might  appear  to  the  king  to  be  most  lovely  and  accom- 
plished of  them  all.  *  The  decree  was  proclaimed,  and 
was  executed. 

Haw  was  Either  exalted  to  he  the  queen  of  Artaaer^ 
soes? 

Among  the  Jews  yrho  were  carried  awa.3  ixcnsL  )^T>aL. 
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salem  by  Nebuchadnezzar^  was  Mordecai^  descended 
from  the  royal  family  of  Saul^  and  who  at  this  time  re- 
sided in  Susa.  Hadassch^  or  Esther^  the  daughter  of 
his  uncle^  an  exquisitely  beautiful  damsel^  was  saved 
by  his  protection  from  the  desolation  and  danger  of  an 
orphan  state.  Conveyed  to  the  palace  with  the  rest  of 
the  maidens^  she  soon  gained  the  affections  of  Artax- 
erxes ;  she  was  ultimately  exalted  to  the  highest  ho- 
nour he  could  bestow ;  and  her  conduct  as  a  queen^ 
perpetuated  the  esteem  and  regard  which  had  been 
excited  by  her  charms  as  a  woman.  The  elevation  of 
Esther  was  an  admirable  arrangement  of  the  Provi- 
dence of  God,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the 
direst  peril  to  which  they  were  ever  exposed,  and  for 
the  final  and  complete  establishment  of  their  nation 
and  of  their  religion,  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

How  were  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Esther  in  danger  of 
extermination  ? 

Artaxerxes,  or  Ahasuerus,  had  bestowed  the  most 
distinguished  honours  upon  Haman,  had  promoted  him 
above  all  the  princes  of  nis  court,  and  had  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  his  empire.  The 
favourite  of  a  despot  is  the  object  of  the  terror,  as  well 
as  of  the  abhorrence,  of  his  courtiers.  Haman,  by  the 
command  of  the  king,  and  the  fawning  humility  of  the 
attendants  at  the  royal  palace,  never  appeared  but  to 
receive  the  most  profound  exhibitions  of  humble  reve- 
rence and  awe.  But  Mordecai,  whose  relationship  to 
Esther  was  as  yet  unknown,  and  whose  anxiety  on  her 
behalf  had  induced  him  frequently  to  sit  at  the  gate 
of  the  palace,  when  all  around  him  bowed  the  knee 
while  Haman  passed,  sternly  refused  to  pay  him  such 
lowly  homage ;  not  because  he  .was  the  rival  of  Ha- 
man, for  this  supposition  is  destitute  of  the  shadow  of 
foundation,  but  most  probably  because  he  believed 
that  such  a  posture  of  adoration  belonged  exclusively 
to  God.  Every  evil  passion  in  the  dark  mind  of  the 
favourite,  was  roused  into  tempest  by  this  darinff  af- 
front. But  his  vengeance  could  not  be  appeased  by 
one  victim ;  his  comprehensive  malignity  included  the 
whole  nation  of  Mordecai ;  and  in  the  blood  of  thou- 

sandSj  he  determined  to  glut  his  remorseless  revenge. 

He  collected  bis  diviners ;  they  discovered  what  was 
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deemed  a  fortunate  day  for  the  development  of  the 
diabolical  design ;  Haman  appeared  before  the  king ; 
denounced  the  Jews;  offered  an  immense  bribe  for 
their  destruction  ;  obtained  the  ring  of  his  master  as 
the  token  of  the  royal  assent  to  his  sanguinary  propo- 
sition ;  and  to  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  empire  the 
edict  was  transmitted^  that  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
the  month  Adar  following,  all  the  Jews  in  Asia^  of 
every  age,  rank,  and  sex,  were  to  perish  in  one  indis- 
criminate massacre. 

Relate  the  interposition  of  Esther  on  behalf  of  ths 
Jews. 

The  trembling  Jews  in  every  part  of  the  empire  of 
Ahasuerus,  were  lost  in  lamentation  and  despair. 
But  Esther,  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  Mordecai, 
determined  to  hazard  her  life  for  the  salvation  of  her 
people.  She  knew  that  the  punishment  of  death  was 
awarded  to  any  individual  who  should  dare  to  enter, 
without  a  regular  summons,  into  the  presence  of  the 
king,  unless  the  sign  of  life  and  acceptance  was  given 
by  the  stretching  out  of  the  golden  sceptre  which  he 
held  in  his  hand.  But  Esther's  resolution  was  not  to 
be  shaken ;  '^  So  will  I  go  in  unto  the  king  which  is 
not  according  to  law ;  and  if  1  perish,  I  perish,"  was 
her  language.  A  fast  for  three  days  was  held — and 
then  the  queen,  arrayed  in  her  royal  robes,  and  in  the 
full  blaze  and  brilliance  of  her  beauty,  appeared  before 
the  throne  of  her  husband  and  sovereign.  How  could  he 
behold  her  without  admiration  and  love  ?  The  golden 
sceptre  he  instantly  extended ;  and  promised  that  what- 
ever  might  be  her  reouest,  to  the  half  of  his  kingdom  it 
should  be  granted,  but  the  object  of  Esther  required 
the  most  consummate  prudence  ;  that  was  neither  the 
time  nor  the  place  to  urge  the  first  wish  of  her  heart ; 
another  and  a  better  opportunity  must  be  sought ;  and 
she  contented  herself  by  requesting  the  king  and  Ha- 
man to  be  present  at  a  banquet  which  she  had  prepa- 
red. The  request  was  granted ;  Haman  was  trium- 
phant; he  returned  to  nis  palace;  his  family  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  matchless  honour  which  had 
been  done  him ;  he  boasted  of  the  vastness  of  his  opu- 
lence and  power;  he  conceived  it  possible  tvo'w  \j5i Vo- 
dulge  without  restraint  his  malice  agam^t.'Nl.ot^^c^^N 
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and  a  gallows  of  immense  height  was  reared^  upon 
which  he  determined  that  his  enemy  should  be  sus- 
pended on  the  morrow.  But  God  disappointed  him, 
and  rendered  him  a  monument  at  once  of  wonderful 
providence^  and  retributive  justice. 

Detail  the  circumstancee  involved  in  the  deliverance 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  disappointment  of  Haman, 

On  the  following  nifht  Ahasuerus  could  not  sleep ; 
to  relieve  the  tedious  hours  of  vigilance^  the  chronicles 
of  the  kingdom  were  read^  and  it  was  found  inscribed^ 
that  by  the  detection  of  a  conspiracy  formed  against 
the  kin^^  the  despised  and  insulted  Mordecai  had  been 
the  saviour  of  his  life,  and  had  been  only  requited  with 
base  ingratitude  and  neglect.  The  morning  dawned  ; 
Haman  arrived  in  the  court  of  the  palace ;  he  was 
called  into  the  royal  presence— ^^  What  shall  be  done 
unto  the  man  whom  tne  king  delighteth  to  honour  ?" 
was  the  question  which  was  mstanuy  proposed  to  him. 
Haman^  fondly  imagining  that  he  alone  could  be  the 
person  to  whom  the  inqiury  referred,  immediately  re* 
plied^  that  in  the  robes,  and  with  all  the  gorgeous  ap- 

Sendages  of  the  sovereign  himself  he  should  beacon- 
ucted  through  the  city,  by  one  of  the  noblest  princes 
of  the  court,  who  continually  should  proclaim,  '^  Thus 
shall  it  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  delighteth 
to  honour."  Bitter  must  have  been  the  mortification, 
dreadful  the  rage,  and  dismal  the  forebodings  of  Ha- 
man,  when  he  received  the  command,  himself  to  pro- 
ceed and  to  perform  every  tittle  of  all  that  he  had  spo- 
ken to  Mordecai.  It  was  done ;  and  Haman  returned 
to  his  house  in  anger  and  despair.  But  the  banquet 
of  Esther  was  prepared,  and  he  was  again  summoned 
to  the  palace.  The  king  a^ain  inquired  what  was  her 
petition  and  reouest — her  life  and  the  life  of  her  peo- 
ple was  the  reply — ^then  her  race  and  her  danger  were 
discovered;  and  the  miserable  Haman  was  found, 
though  unconsciously  perhaps,  to  have  plotted  against 
the  existence  and  the  family  of  the  beloved  consort  of 
Ahasuerus.  The  culprit,  in  the  agony  of  his  despair, 
cast  himself  upon  the  bed  of  the  queen ;  this  uimar. 
donable  vesture  inflamed  to  madness  the  rage  of^the 
iafunatea  king^— the  most  important  consequences  im- 
mediatelj  foJ&wed.     Haman  wa»  «u&i^ivded  on  the 
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Ifallowfl  which  himself  had  reared — Mordecai  was  ele- 
▼ated  to  his  places— the  murderous  edict  against  the 
Jews  was  hastily  obviatedr— full  permission  was  given 
to  them  in  every  place  to  defend  their  persons^  and  to 
avenge  themselves  upon  their  enemies — in  the  city  of 
Susa  eight  hundred^  and  in  the  provinces  seventy-five 
thousand  o'f  those  enemies  were  slainr— the  ten  sons  of 
Haman  were  hangedr—^nd  thus  this  tremendous  tempest 
burst  in  destruction  on  the  heads  of  those  who  nad 
plotted  the  slaughter  and  ruin  of  the  peculiar  people 
of  God. 

In  what  manner  is  this  wonderful  deliverance  com^ 
memorated  hy  the  Jews  ? 

This  remarkable  deliverance  is  commemorated  to 
this  day  by  the  Jews  in  the  feast  of  Purim^  i.  e.  *'  the 
lots ;"  so  called  with  reference  to  the  lots  which  were 
cast  by  Haman  to  discover  the  day  on  which  his  in« 
tended  massacre  of  the  Jews  was  to  have  been  accom- 
plished. On  this  festive  occasion^  alms  are  given  to 
the  poor ;  the  syna^og^ues  are  crowded  with  the  grate- 
ful people ;  when  tbe  evening  has  come^  and  the  stars 
begin  to  appear^  the  book  of  Esther  is  read  ;  five  places 
in  the  text  are  repeated  by  the  reader  in  his  loudest 
tone  of  voice  to  excite  the  gratitude  of  the  multitude  ; 
whenever  the  name  of  Haman  is  mentioned^  the 
benches  are  violently  struck^  and  loiid  cries  are  uttered 
by  the  congregation ;  and  indulgencies  are  on  this  oc- 
casion permitted^  which  at  other  times  are  prohibited 
to  the  votaries  of  the  law. 


SECTION  III. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  EZRA  AND 

NEHEMIAli. 

WHO  were  the  principal  agents  in  establishing  the  civil 
and  religious  government  of  the  Jews  ? 

Two  celebrated  men,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  danxv% 
the  jreign  of  Artazerxes,  arrived  in  Jetv)A«ietcv  l\«sva 
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Persia^  who  were  the  principal  agents  in  establishing, 
upon  a  firm  and  consistent  oasis^  the  internal  polity 
and  government  of  the  Jews. 

Hov)  was  the  influence  of  Ezra  exerted  for  the  bene^ 
fit  of  the  Jews? 

This  learned^  zealous^  and  accomplished  man^  de- 
scended from  a  distinguished  sacerdotal  family^  receir- 
ed  a  plenary  commission  from  Artaxerxes  to  receive 
the  contributions  of  the  oriental  Jews^  to  proceed  to 

c.  467  Jerusalem  with  the  support  of  all  the  gover- 
nors of  the  provinces  through  which  he  might 
pass^  and  to  make  those  rules  and  reformations  both  in 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  afiairs^  which  might  appear  to 
be  demanded^  either  by  the  abuses  which  had  already 
prevailed^  or  by  the  errors  which  had  been  embraced 
m  the  infant  state.  Attended  by  a  great  number  of 
priests  and  ministers  of  the  temple  and  others^  he 
safely  arrived  at  Jerusalem^  and  immediately  com- 
menced his  important  employment.  He  soon  discov- 
ered that  many  of  the  priests^  of  the  magistrates^  and 
of  the  common  people^  had  contaminated  themselves 
by  forming  marriages  with  the  idolatrous  inhabitants 
of  the  land — a  sin  which  had  been  formally  denounced 
by  God  himself^  and  which  whenever  it  had  been  com- 
mitted^ had  been  followed  with  the  severest  and  most 
signal  punishment.  Ezra  prevailed  upon  the  princi- 
p3  ofienders  to  engage  by  oath,  to  renew  their  cove, 
nant  with  the  Lord,  to  dismiss  their  strange  wives 
and  their  children,  and  in  a  great  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  addressed  them  upon  the  same  important  pur- 
pose, and  with  the  same  beneficial  effect. 

What  great  performance  did  Ezra  accomplish  relative 
to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ? 

Convinced  that  the  rites  and  discipline  of  the  Jew- 
ish church  could  never  be  conformed  to  their  ancient 
model,  nor  preseived  in  their  requisite  purity,  unless 
the  sacred  books  were  collected,  arrangea,  and  revised, 
this  great  man  attempted  and  accomplished  the  ar- 
duous task  ;  he  placed  them  as  they  now  stand  in  the 
sacred  canon ;  it  is  probable  that  he  added  such  sup- 
plemental clauses  to  the  acknowledged  text,  (as  in 
£be  conclu^dng  verses  of  Deuteronomy)  as  \yere  neces- 
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sary  to  illustrate  or  confirm  it.  He  wrote  out  the 
whole  in  the  Chaldee  or  common  character  of  the 
times  ;  and  being  himself  inspired  from  heaven^  he  was 
at  once  completely  qualified  to  revise  the  revelation  of 
God,  and  preserved  from  the  possibility  of  error  in  any 
of  his  explanations^  or  additions. 

How  did  Ezra  enforce  the  observance  of  the  law  ? 

He  restored  the  worship  of  the  temple  to  the  form 
which  had  prevailed  prior  to  the  captivity ;  he  enforced 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  Sabbatic  Year, 
and  the  proportion  of  property  which  was  to  be  con- 
tributed for  the  support  oi  the  temple,  and  those  who 
ministered  in  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  within 
its  walls ;  and  his  labours,  his  usefulness,  and  his  per. 
sonal  character  well  deserved  the  high  estimation  of 
the  Jews,  who  say,  that  if  the  law  had  not  been  given 
by  Moses,  Ezra  would  have  well  deserved  to  have  been 
their  legislator. 

Who  possessed  the  principal  authority  at  this  time  in 
Jerusalem  ? 

While  Ezra  was  thus  employed  in  reforming  the  ri- 
tual, arranging  the  sacred  oooks,  presenting  them  to 
the  people  in  their  vernacular  language  wnich  they 
had  acquired  during  the  captivity,  the  principal  au- 
thority at  Jerusalem  was  possessed  by  Nehemiah. 
Though  born  in  Babylon  and  occupying  the  confiden- 
tial and  familiar,  if  not  elevated,  station  of  cup-bearer 
to  the  great  Persian  monarch,  he  had  cherished  the 
most  affectionate  solicitude  for  his  brethren  in  Judsa ; 
and  when  he  was  informed  that  Jerusalem  was  still 
defenceless,  that  its  walls  were  overturned,  and  that 
its  g^tes  had  been  consumed,  he  sought  and  obtained 
permission  from  his  sovereign,  to  repair  the  bulwarks 
of  the  city,  and  to  capacitate  it  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
malignant  enmity  of  its  foes.  In  spite  of  open  hostil- 
ity and  more  dangerous  treachery,  and  although  from 
the  demonstrations  of  opposition  by  the  Samaritans 
and  other  neighboujing  nations,  the  people  were  com- 
pelled to  labour  with  their  arms  in  tneir  hands,  Nehe- 
miah,  in  fifty-two  days  completed  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Jerusalem.  They  werededicated  '  ^^* 
with  the  magnificence  and  solemnity  "w\iic\!L  VSafe  vi«tV 
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required ;  a  splendid  procession  circumambulated  the 
city;  the  strains  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
ascended ;  the  temple  was  filled  with  the  smoke  from 
the  altars^  and  resounded  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
people ;  the  feast  of  tabernacles^  which  occurred  and 
which  was  celebrated  at  the  same  time^  increased  the 
general  impression  of  the  scene ;  proper  laws  were 
enacted  that  Jerusalem  might  contain  a  popiilation  ad- 
equate for  all  the  purposes  of  defence ;  and  the  city  so 
rapidly  increased  m  importance  and  in  splendour^  that 
the  father  of  Grecian  history^  who  visited  it  himself 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Cadytis^  soon  after  this  pe- 
riod^ compared  it  to  Sardis^  the  metropolis  of  Asia 
Minor. 

What  remarkable  events  took  place  at  this  period  which 
demand  particular  attention  ? 

Two  events  are  to  be  recorded  of  the  age  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  both  of  memorable  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews — ^the  institution  of  Synagogue  wor- 
ship^ and  the  final  separation  of  the  Samaritans  and 
the  Jews. 

Give  an  account  of  the  origin  and  increase  of  syna^ 
goffues. 

If  the  proverb  of  the  Jews  quoted  by  the  learned 
and  accurate  Prideaux  (Connex.  p.  1.  b.  6.)  be  correct^ 
'^  Where  there  is  no  book  of  the  law,  there  could  be 
no  synagogue,"  it  is  evident,  from  the  ffeneral  surprise 
which  prevailed  when  Hilkiah  the  scribe  found  a  copy 
of  the  law  in  the  temple,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  which 
argued  that  there  were  no  such  copies  to  be  found 
among  the  people,  that  synagogues  could  scarcely 
have  existed,  or  at  any  rate  in  very  small  numbers, 
prior  to  the  captivity.  But  after  the  restoration,  and 
the  rebuilding  of  the  cit^  and  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
and  after  the  public  reading  of  the  law  by  £zra,  the 
most  learned  of  the  Levites  and  other  scribes  were  ac- 
customed to  follow  the  example  of  that  great  and  good 
man  in  the  places  of  public  resort.  Buildings  would 
soon  be  erected  for  the  shelter  of  the  auditors  from  the 
burning  beams  of  the  sun,  and  from  the  tempests  of 
inclement  seasons  of  the  year.  Thus  would  originate 
tyvMgogues;  and  then  worship  would  soon  be  reduced 
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te  a  regular  order  and  system.  The  number  of  these 
edifices  soon  multiplied  to  an  astonishing  degrree;  and 
the  testimony  of  an  eminent  Jewish  writer*  is  Dome  out 
by  the  fact^  that  wherever  any  of  the  people  were  found 
there  they  were  accustomed  to  build  a  synagogue.  An 
instance  of  this  fact  is  fiven  by  the  author  of  the  third 
book  of  Maccabees^  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philopater^  and  who  states^  that  the  «lews  in  Egypt 
were  no  aooner  delivered  from  an  imminent  danger 
that  threatened  them^  than  they  erected  a  place  for 
prayer  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria.  The  Jewish  af- 
firmation that  about  the  time  of  the  Saviour  there  were 
four  hundred  and  eighty  synagogues  in  Jerusalem 
alone^  is  incredible;  but  tiiey  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely numerous :  and  from  a  passage  in  the  book  of 
the  Acts^  (Acts  vi.  9.)  it  appears  that  they  were  spe- 
cifically provided  in  that  great  metropolis  for  the  Jew- 
ish it^abitants  of  distant  countries  and  cities^  who 
might  have  occasion  to  resort  to  the  temple. 

What  consequences  foUowed  the  institution  of  sywu 
ffogue  worship  ? 

Most  momentous  were  the  consequences  of  the  in. 
troduction^  the  establishment^  and  extensive  preva- 
lence  of  synagogue  worship.  It  must  be  evident  to 
the  most  superficial  reader  of  Jewish  history^  that  a 
most  extraordinary  change  took  place  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  this  wonderful  people  at  the  period  of  the  cap- 
tivity. Instead  of  an  inveterate  propensity  to  the 
total  neglect  of  the  law  and  to  the  grossest  and  most 
abominable  idolatries  of  the  besotted  nations  around 
them^  tliey  exemplified^  from  that  period^  a  decided^  an 
unconquerable^  an  unappeasable  detestation  of  every 
description  of  pa^anism^  and  a  veneration^  amounting 
even  to  superstition^  for  the  Mosaic  records  and  insti- 
tutions. To  what  is  this  change  to  be  attributed  ?  To 
ascribe  it  to  a  mere  alteration  of  national  character^  is 
preposterous.  And  most  unreasonable  is  it  to  suppose 
that  it  could  originate  in  terror  excited  by  the  tremen- 
dous judgments  of  the  destruction  of  their  city^  the 
subversion  of  their  temple^  and  their  captivity  in  a 
foreign  land.    For  the  preceding  pages  have  shown^ 

•  MduoBidat,  1  Tepb.  c.  W.  %.  \. 
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that  notwithstanding  the  most  tremendous  judgments 
—judgments^  invohrmg  the  death  of  a  whole  genera- 
ti<»ij  with  two  exceptions^  in  the  wilderaess^udg. 
ments  sometimes  inflicted  hj  the  miraculous  and  ap- 
palling agency  of  the  Onmipotent— ^judgments^  m 
whieh  they  were  oppressed  by  the  yoke  of  foreign 
senritude,  affrightea  by  raging  pestilence^  wasted  by 
pininff  famine^  ruined  by  foreign  mvasion^  and  ravaged 
by  afi  the  horrors  of  war— Siey  still  continued  and 
that  too  in  spite  of  prophetic  wamin^^  awfiil  threat- 
enings^  and  alluring  mercies^  to  practice  the  ferocious, 
the  sanguinary,  the  senseless,  the  loathsome  rites  en 
the  worship  of  the  worst  idols  ever  placed  upon  the 
pedestals  of  pollution  by  inyentiye  depravity  and  dia- 
Dolical  delusion.  This  great  and,  otherwise,  unac- 
countable chanffe  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  svstem  of 
synagogue  workup— -to  the  system  b^  which  the  great 
matters  of  the  law  were  oraixt  exhibited  at  regular 
and  frequent  intervals — to  the  same  svstem  in  fact, 
which,  refined  by  the  fospel,  and  ennobled  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Son  of  Uod^  has  been  the  ^and  instru- 
mentality by  which  the  illustrious  victories  of  eternal 
truth  have  been  achieved  over  the  sin  and  misery  of 
man,  and  by  which  the  light  of  mercy  shall  soon  be 
difibsed  to  the  remotest  and  to  the  most  benighted 
regions  of  the  world. 

Defcribe  the  final  separation  qf  the  Samaritans  and 
the  Jews, 

There  were  two  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Jews  while 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  engaged  in  their  exertions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  Sanballat  the  Horonite, 
governor  of  Samaria,  and  Tobiah  the  Ammonite. 
While  Nehemiah  was  in  Persia  after  his  first  visit  to 
Judciu  obtaining  a  renewal  of  his  commission,  £lia- 
sheb  the  hlgh-priest,  was  so  shamefully  negligent  of 
the  covenant  which  had  lately  been  ratified  against 
illicit  and  promiscuous  connexions,  that  he  had  suf- 
fered his  grandson  Manasseh  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
Sanballat,  and  had  permitted  Tobiah  to  occupy  apart- 
ments in  the  temple.  When  Nehemiah  retumeo,  he 
found  it  neceamrv  with  a  strong  hand  immediately  to 
aoply  an  ad^uate  remedy  to  the  disgraceful  evil. 
Maaagaeh,  heijog  unwilling  to  comply  with  the  terms 
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of  the  coyenant  and  the  regulations  of  the  law^  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  city ;  he  repaired  with  several  apostate 
Jews  who  had  been  partakers  of  his  crime^  to  Samaria; 
Sanballat  received  them  with  open  arms ;  a  temple 
was  built  upon  mount  Gerizim ;  Manasseh  was  insti- 
tuted high-priest;  the  altar  of  the  Samaritans  was 
reared  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Jews ;  the  sanctity 
of  Gerizim^  was  maintained  to  be  superior^  both 
from  divine  appointment  and  ancient  usage^  to  that  of 
Zion ;  and  the  Samaritans  from  this  period  were  held 
in  such  abhorrence  by  the  Jews^  that  they  wei'e  always 
treated  as  the  degraded  of  men  and  the  accursed  of 
Grod.  From  this  period  the  Jews  recoiled  with  horror 
from  any  "  dealings  with  the  Samaritans."  John  iv.  9. 


SECTION  IV. 
THE  PERSIAN  AND  MACEDONIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

AFTER  the  death  of  Nehemiah,  what  change  took 
place  in  the  government  of  the  Jewt,  and  what  were  the 
consequences  ? 

The  death  of  Nehemiah  was  followed  by  a  decisive 
change  in  the  government  of  the  Jews.  Judsa  be- 
came subordinate  to  the  Persian  governors  of  Syria, 
who  usually  delegated  the  administration  to  the  high- 
priests  of  Jerusalem.  This  arrangement  became  a 
source  both  of  calamities  and  crimes ;  and  the  men 
who  aspired  to  this  high  sacerdotal  office,  being  ani- 
mated rather  by  ambition  and  avarice,  than  by  piety 
and  patriotism,  soon  entailed  the  most  melancholy 
misfortunes  on  their  country.  A  most  flagrant  instance 
of  the  perversion  of  the  high-priesthood,  and  of  the 
wickedness  to  which  it  led,  was  soon  presented  to 
view. 

What  flagrant  instance  of  the  perversion  of  the  high^ 
priesthood  was  soon  afterwards  exhibited  in  Jerusa^ 
lemf 

Joiada  was  succeeded  in  the  high-priesthoodL  Vj 
Johanon  his  son*    Jeshua  the  brotner  oi  \i)bft^ow\^%^ 
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was  highly  esteemed  and  lionoured  by  Baffoses  the 
governor  of  Syria  under  the  Persian  king.  The  friend- 
ship of  Bagoses  induced  him  to  promise  the  pontifical 
office  to  Jeshua  or  Jesus^  while  Johanan  was  yet  liy* 
ing;  and  Jeshua  repaired  to  Jerusalem^  backed  by 
the  authority  of  the  Satrap^  to  make  good  his  claim. 
The  brothers  met  in  the  inner  court  of  the  temple ; 
Johanan  was  as  resolute  to  retain^  as  the  intruder  was 
to  acquire^  his  office ;  before  the  very  symbols  of  the 

A  c  424  •  P^®''®'^*^®  ®^  ^^  Almighty,  the  brothers  quar* 
relied ;  they  fought ;  and  Jeshua  was  Mlled 
upon  the  spot.  Bagoses  was  justly  indignant  at  so  enor- 
mous a  crime;  he  hastened  to  Jerusalem ;  he  upbraided 
the  Jews  in  the  severest  terms  for  transforming  into 
a  slaughter-house,  the  temple  of  their  God ;  he  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  holy  place  to  ascertain  the  death  of 
his  favourite  and  friend ;  he  was  told  that  his  presence 
would  be  profanation;  "What!"  said  he,  "is  my 
living  body  not  more  pure  than  the  dead  carcass  of 
him  ye  iiave  slain  in  the  temple  ?"  He  forced  his  way 
into  the  sacred  edifice ;  he  took  full  cognizance  of 
the  deed  of  blood ;  and  imposed  a  heavj  fine  upon  the 
temple,  which  was  not  taken  off,  untd  the  death  of 
Artaxerxes,  seven  years  afterwards,  changed  the  pos- 
ture of  affairs. 

To  what  danger  were  the  Jews  espowd  in  the  reign  of 
Oehue? 

The  restless  insubordination  of  the  Jews  soon  after 
the  occurrence  which  has  just  been  narrated,  placed 
them  on  the  very  brink  of  destruction.  In  the  reign 
of  the  Persian  king"Ochus>  the  Sidonians  and  some  of 
the  Phoenicians,  resented  the  oppressive  exactions  of 
the  governors  by  a  general  rebellion,  by  a  defensive 
alliance  with  the  Egyptians,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  a  body  of  Grecian  auxiliaries  for  their  defence.  In 
this  rebeuion  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been  concerned. 
For  after  Ochus  had  reduced  Sidon  to  ashes,  and  in- 
flicted  a  terrible  punishment  upon  his  disobedient  sub- 
jects^  he  besieged  and  took  Jericho,  a  great  number 
of  the  Jews  were  carried  away  as  captives,  some  were 
taken  in  the  train  of  the  conqueror  when  he  marched 
iato  Egypt,  and  others  were  sent  away  into  tiie  pro- 
rlncew  wnieh  bordered  upon  tYie  Ca%i^\«xk  ^sl. 
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Was  ike  peculiar  protection  of  Ood  still  extended  over 
the  Jews? 

The  extraordinary  interventions  of  the  Providence 
of  God  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  He- 
brew  nation^  were  not  limited  to  the  age  of  their  judges 
and  the  government  of  their  kings.  The  great  object 
of  the  divine  dispensations^  the  revelation  of  the  Mes. 
siah  was  vet  to  be  accomplished ;  the  existence  of  the 
Jews^  and  the  preservation  of  their  religion  and  polity 
were^  from  the  promises  which  were  to  be  fulnlled^ 
essential  .to  the  development  of  the  glorious  design ; 
and  they  were  still  the  peculiar  people  of  God^  sepa- 
rated  and  distinguished  from  tibe  nations  of  the  earthy 
not  only  by  their  peculiar  sacred  and  civil  institutions^ 
but  by  the  visible  interposition  and  superintendence  of 
the  Most  High. 

WJuit  extraordinary  exempliflceUion  of  this  truth 
occurred  ? 

One  of  those  mi^^hty  revolutions  occurred,  which 
amidst  the  disruption  of  empires  and  the  demolition 
of  thrones^  change  the  geography^  and  give  a  new 
impulse  to  the  destinies^  of  the  globe.  Alexander  Uie 
Great^  the  unconscious  instrument  of  fulfilling  the 
prophecies^  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  God^ 
commenced  his  career  of  con(]^uest  and  triumph.  At 
the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  and  m  the  defiles  of  Cilicia^ 
the  trembling  multitudes  of  the  Persians  disappeared 
before  the  valour  and  discipline  of  his  Macedonian 
veterans.  After  the  victory  of  Issus,  and  the  subju. 
gation  of  Syria,  he  threatened,  he  besieged,  he  cap- 
tured, he  destroyed,  the  rich  commercial  city  of  Tyre, 
the  emporium  of  the  nations,  the  queen  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  high-priest  of  the  Jews  had  refused 
to  furnish  him  with  provisions,  pleading  his  oath  to 
the  fidelity  to  the  government  of  the  unrortunate  Da- 
rius. The  incensed  and  haughty  warrior  had  no 
sooner  accomplished  the  destruction  of  Tyre  and  tiie 
carnage  of  the  Tynans,  than  he  commenced  his  march 
to  Jerusalem,  determined  to  punish  the  ob- 
stinacy of  ^e  Jews,  with  the  subversion  ^'  '  ^^^' 
of  their  city  and  the  extermination  of  its  inhabVtax^'^. 
Jaddua  the  high-priest^  exhorted  tVve  '^o^<^  \a  c^ix 
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themselyes  upon  the  care^  and  to  implore  the  protec- 
tion, of  God ;  their  prayers  were  answered  ;  and  Jad.. 
dua  was  divinely  directed  to  meet  the  conqueror 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  attended  with  a  retinue  of  priests  in  the  for- 
malities of  their  order,  with  the  people  in  garments 
of  white.  The  Macedonian  troops  had  already  reach- 
ed the  heights  which  surrounded  Jerusalem;  Alex- 
ander was  lu-ging  them  on  to  the  assault;  and  the 
Syrian  princes  who  attended  him  were  eagerly  long- 
ing to  ^lut  their  malignity  with  the  destruction  of  a 
city  which  they  hated.  The  sacerdotal  procession 
advanced,  and  what  was  the  astonishment  of  the  army 
to  perceive  Alexander,  elevated  by  his  flatterers  to  the 
rank  and  honours  of  a  god,  instead  of  ordering  the 
whole  company  away  to  instant  execution,  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  venerable  pontiff  to  adore 
the  mysterious  name  engraved  on  the  frontal  orna- 
ment borne  upon  his  brow,  while  the  acclamations  of 
the  people  ascended  as  though  they  had  been  the  vic- 
tors, not  the  suppliants  ?  Farmenio  eagerly  inquired 
the  reason  of  this  extraordinary  conduct.  Alexander 
replied,  that  when  he  was  at  Dio  in  Macedonia  de- 
liberating upon  his  Persian  expedition  and  hesitating 
whether  to  undertake  it,  this  very  person  in  this  very 
habit  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  encouraging  him  to 
execute  nis  project,  and  promising  that  God  would 
guide  him  in  his  expedition  and  bestow  upon  him  the 
empire  of  the  Perians.  He  no  sooner  saw,  thaji  he 
recc^ized  Jaddua ;  he  owned  in  him  the  servant  of 
his  God ;  and  to  that  God,  in  the  person  of  his  priest, 
he  rendered  his  adoration.  Attended  by  Jaddua  and 
the  rejoicing  Jews,  he  marched  into  Jerusalem  ;  and, 
conducted  to  the  temple,  he  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  punctually  conforming  to  the  directions 
of  the  priests,  and  leaving  to  Juddua  the  honours  and 
the  functions  annexed  to  his  dignity.  Here  was  ex- 
hibited to  him  that  prophecy  of  Daniel,  in  which  it 
was  predicted  that  a  Grecian  prince  should  destroy 
the  Persian  empire  ;*  this  Alexander  immediately  ap- 
plied to  himself,  and  was  highly  animated  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

*  Thn.  Tiii.  Sl.^xi.  3. 
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What  privileges  did  Alexander  the  Great  bestow  upon 
the  Jews  ? 

Alexander  was  so  highly  gratified  by  his  reception^ 
that  he  determined  to  bestow  upon  the  Jews  some  dis- 
tinguished tokens  of  his  favour.  He  stated  to  them 
his  readiness  to  ^rant  them  any  favour  they  desired. 
They  requested  the  freedom  of  Uieir  country ;  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  laws^  and  the  security  of  their 
religion ;  their  exemption  from  tribute  in  the  Sabbatic 
Year ;  and  the  extension  of  the  same  privileges  to  the 
Jews  in  Babylonia  and  Media.  Alexander  willingly 
complied^  and  proceeded  on  his  march  towards  Gaza. 

Has  the  truth  of  the  preceding  narration  been  ques^ 
tioned  ? 

The  above  very  striking  circumstances  are  con- 
sidered by  some  intelligent  writers  to  be  pure  inven- 
tion^ on  account  of  some  anachronisms  and  difficulties 
which  have  been  detected  in  the  history.  There  is 
however  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  of 
the  events  really  occurred  as  they  are  stated.  Chro- 
nological difficulties  attach  to  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  this  period^  which  are  nevertheless 
universally  considered  the  subjects  of  authentic  his- 
tory ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  specimen  of  the  imparti- 
ality of  an  historian  to  reject  some  narrations  on  account 
of  such  difficulties^  and  to  accede  to  others  involving 
similar  difficulties^  both  depending  upon  tf^  same  tes^ 
timony  and  authority.  One  writer  has  been  sinexilarly 
unfortunate.  He  assigns  it  as  one  of  his  principal 
reasons  for  considering  this  as  ''  a  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque story,"  ''that  the  high-priest  refused  his 
allegiance  to  Alexander,  though  aware  that  he  was  de- 
signated by  God  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel."  It  is 
true  that  the  high-priest  knew  this,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  he  knew  that  a  prophecy  was  no  rule  of  duty, 
and  that  the  conquest  of  JPaiestine  alone  could  involve 
the  transfer  of  his  allegiance  to  Alexander.  The  fact 
is,  that  such  writers  are  completely  led  astray  by  their 
own  apprehensions  of  allowing  any  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  to  be  accounted  for  upon  any  other 
that  the  common  maxims  of  human  afiairs — a  prin^ 
ciple,  the  reception  of  which  will  immediately  neu- 
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tralize  the  force^  And  even  the  credibility^  of  the  tacred 
narrative. 

Did  the  kindness  of  Akwander  to  the  Jews  continue  ? 

The  conduct  of  Alexander,  after  he  had  departed 
from  Judsa,  evinced  his  continued  kindness  to  the 
Jews.  He  settled  a  very  considerable  number  of  them 
in  his  city  of  Alexandria,  bestowed  upon  them  many 
privilej^es  and  immunities,  and  admitted  them  to  the 
same  iranchises  and  liberties  with  his  own  Macedo. 
nians.  An  event  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  close 
of  the  life  and  reign  of  this  illustrious  conqueror  and 
kin£^,  the  occurrence  of  which  is  not  improbable,  and 
which  redounds  equally  to  the  honour  of  the  Jews  and 
of  Alexander. 

What  event  occurred  at  this  period  equally  honourable 
to  Alexander  and  to  the  Jews  f 

When  Alexander  made  his  mad  attempt  to  rebuild 
the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  ten  thousand  of  his 
soldiers  assisted  the  labourers  in  cleaning  away  the 
rubbish  which  surrounded  the  ruins  of  that  edifice.  A 
number  of  Jews  were  incorporated  among  his  Asiatic 
recruits.  When  it  came  to  their  turn  to  labour,  they 
unanimously  refused,  affirming  that  their  religion  for- 
bade their  uniting  in  any  attempt  in  favour  of  idolatry. 
Though  severe  punishments  were  inflicted  to  subdue 
their  obstinacy,  they  all  retained  their  firmness  and 
perseverance;  until  Alexander,  admiring  their  con- 
stancy, dismissed  them  from  his  service  and  sent  them 
to  their  homes. 

Describe  the  disasters  of  the  Samaritans  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander, 

While  Alexander  was  absent  in  Egypt  after  his  in- 
terview  with  Jaddua,  the  Samaritans  rose  in  rebellion 
against  Andromachus  the  governor  he  had  left  in  the 
city;  and  in  the  fury  of  their  sedition,  they  burnt  him 
to  death  in  his  own  house.  When  Alexander  returned 
from  Egypt  on  his  march  towards  Persia,  he  avenged 
the  death  of  his  officer  by  putting  a  great  many  of  the 
Sunaritans  to  death,  he  expelled  the  miserable  re- 
mainder from  their  city,  ana  from  this  time  forward 
they  dwelt  in  Sechem  a  sniall  village  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Samaria.  This  signal  chastisement  higljigra- 
tified  the  malevolence  of  me  Jews^  and  no  doiu>t  Uiej 
all  cordially  united  in  the  sentiment  of  one  of  Uieir 
writers,  ''  There  be  two  manner  of  nations  which  my 
heart  abhorreth,  and  the  third  is  no  nation.  They 
that  sit  upon  the  mountain  of  Samaria,  and  they  that 
dwell  among  the  Philistines,  and  that  foolish  people 
that  dwell  in  Sechem." 


SECTION  V. 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 

WHAT  was  tJie  charcuster  of  the  successors  cf  Alex^ 
anderf 

The  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ushered  in  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  His  generals  seized  upon  the  provinces  of  his 
disjointed  ana  unwieldy  empire,  and  became  indepen. 
dent  sovereigns.  With  some  exceptions  they  were 
the  most  atrocious  monsters  that  ever  proved  the  pests 
and  curses  of  mankind— -whom  no  promises,  no  oaths 
could  bind — ^licentious,  ambitious,  perfidious,  and 
sanguinary— -trampling  upon  every  obligation,  every 
law,  both  human  and  divine— whose  insatiable  am- 
bition prompted  murders,  wars,  massacres,  and  trea- 
sons, which  have  attached  indelible  and  universal  in- 
famy to  their  names. 

How  did  the  Jews  come  under  the  sway  of  the  Ptole- 
mies? 

Syria  and  Phcenicia  were  at  first  given  to  Laomedon 
the  Mitylenian,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  and 
were  by  a  second  treaty  confirmed  to  his  government. 
Ptolemy,  however,  who  had  established  himself  in 
£gypt,  soon  coveted  the  territories  of  Laomedon,  and 
sent  one  of  his  generals  against  this  unfortunate  man, 
who  was  soon  vanquished  and  taken  prisoner.  But 
the  Jews  having  sworn  allegiance  to  Laomedon,  with 
a  laudal^le  fidelity  to  their  oath,  refused  to  abandon 
his  cause,  or  to  submit  to  the  usuqiation  of  the  con- 
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aueror.  Ptolemy  marched  in  person  to  sub- 
due  them,  he  besieged  Jerusalem;  and  as 
the  place  was  strong,  the  inhabitants  numerous,  and 
the  defence  resolute,  he  might  long  have  assaulted  the 
city  in  vain.  But  the  Jews  had  such  a  reverence  for 
the  Sabbath,  that  they  thought  it  a  crime  to  resist  their 
enemies  on  that  hallowed  day.  Ptolemy  observed 
their  unreasonable  superstition,  and  he  stormed  the 
city  on  the  Sabbath  without  opposition.  He  at  first 
treated  them  with  the  greatest  severity,  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Jews  were  sent  either  to  swell  the  po- 
pulation of  Alexandria,  or  to  perform  the  offices  of 
slaves  in  Egypt.  But  the  regard  of  the  Jews  to  their 
engagements  and  their  oaths,  excited  first  the  respect, 
and  then  the  favour,  of  the  conqueror ;  both  in  Judsea 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  several  considera- 
ble garrisons  were  committed  to  their  care  ;  and  they 
were  guaranteed  in  the  safe  possession  of  the  privi- 
leges which  had  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  Alex- 
ander. Several  of  his  captives,  Ptolemy  placed  in 
Cyrene,  from  whom  the  Jews  of  Cyrene  were  de- 
scended, one  of  whom,  Simon,  bore  the  cross  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  who  afterwards  became  so  numerous, 
that  one  hundred  thousand  of  them  were  slain  in  a 
mutiny  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and  so  formidable, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  they  obtained  temporary 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  province,  and  massa- 
cred vast  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  Judsea  con- 
tinued for  many  years  under  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  inestimable  blessings 
of  a  mild  and  equitable  government,  and  iminter- 
rupted4)rosperity  and  peace. 

Mention  the  greatest  high^priest  of  the  Jews  between 
the  Babylonish  captivity  and  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Onias,  the  first  hiffh-priest  of  that  name  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  pontifical  dignity  by  Simon  surnamed 
the  Just,  one  of  the  best,  the  greatest,  and  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Jews  who  lived  between  the  capti- 
vity and  the  birth  of  Christ.  By  him  it  is  supposed  that 
the  sacred  canon  was  completed  by  the  addition  of 

♦the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and 
Malachi ;  as  a  governor  of  the  people,  his  virtues  were 

as  remarkable  as  in  his  sacerdotal  character  ;  and  his 
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works  of  conyenience  to  supply  the  wants  and  com. 
forts^  and  of  necessity  to  strengthen  and  render  im. 
pregnable  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem^  justly  intitle 
nim  to  the  appellation  of  one  of  the  best  benefactors 
of  his  countrymen.  Talmudic  fiction  has  embellished 
the  actions  of  his  life  with  fanciful  romance^  and  has 
described  a  number  of  portentous  and  awful  prodigies 
which  happened  after  his  death. 

Who  was  Antigonus  cf  Socho  ? 

Antigonus  of  Socho,  who  possessed  considerable  in- 
fluence among  the  Jews,  was  a  person  of  ^reat  learn- 
ing and  piety^  though  the  perversion  of  his  opinions 
produced  a  sceptical  sect  which  subsequentlv  rose  to 
importance  and  fame.  The  peculiar  tenet  of  Antigo- 
nus wasj  that  the  service  which  God  required,  and  which 
•he  accepts,  should  be  entirely  disinterested ;  and  that  it 
should  oe  equally  free  from  the  slavish  fear  of  punish- 
ment, and  the  selfish  hope  of  reward.  This  prmciple, 
embodied  in  his  own  words  to  his  disciples,  was,  ''  Be 
not  like  slaves  ;  let  not  the  expectation  of  rewards  only 
be  the  motiye  of  your  obedience  ;  obey  without  selu 
interest,  without  the  hope  of  receiving  any  recom. 
pense  for  your  labours.  Xet  the  fear  of  the  Lord  be 
upon  you." 

Relate  the  origin  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Antigonus  was  Sadoc,  who 
unable  to  appreciate  the  piure  spirituality  of  his  mas- 
ter's opinions,  interpreted  them  in  a  manner,  and  with 
a  sense,  which  were  never  intended.  Sadoc  not  only 
taught,  that  it  was  necessary  to  practice  the  great 
virtues  of  social  and  personal  morauty  without  being 
influenced  by  motives  either  of  hope  or  of  fear,  but 
he  concluded  that  there  were  neither  rewards  nor 
punishments  to  be  anticipated  beyond  the  grave.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  whose 
erroneous  and  blasphemous  principles  are  described  in 
another  part  of  this  work. 

Is  any  credit  to  be  given  to  the  relations  of  the  Jews 
with  respect  to  the  Septuagini  ? 

The  fables  of  the  Jews  relative  to  the  version  of  tk^ 
Scriptures,  which  is  commonly  called  tlie  ^i&yt\sk&YK*^> 
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are  utterly  unworthy  of  credit,  since  they  differ  bo  ma^ 
terially  among  themselyes.  The  Alexandrian  Jews 
to  gain  credit  for  this  translation  affirm^  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  seventy.two  learned 
Jews  were  employed  to  translate  the  Scriptures  of  the 
CHd  Testament  into  Greek ;  that  they  were  placed  in 
different  cells  in  the  island  of  Pharos ;  and  that,  when 
their  work  was  accomplished,  it  was  found,  that  unier 
a  dirine  inspiration  they  had  adopted  precisely  the 
same  words.  From  the  diversity  of  style  discoverable 
in  the  Septuagint  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  work 
was  composed  at  different  periods  and  by  different  in« 
diyiduals,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
finished  Under  the  auspices  of  the  sovereign  just 
named. 

Hou>  did  Joseph  the  nephew  cf  Oniaa  the  high-prieet^ 
df  the  Jews  save  hie  countrymen  from  ruin  ? 

Onias  the  son  of  Simon  the  Just,  and  one  of  his 
successors  in  the  pontifical  chair,  by  his  sor- 
did  avarice  and  baseness,  had  well  nigh 
effected  the  complete  ruin  of  the  Jews.  The  Egyp- 
tian sovereigns  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  nrom 
Judiea  a  revenue  of  twenty  talents,  but  the  covetous- 
ness  of  Onias  induced  him  dishonourably  to  apply  the 
money  to  his  own  purposes,  instead  of  transmitting  it 
to  tiie  treasury  of  the  king.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  at 
length  became  incensed  at  tne  non-transmission  of  the 
usual  tribute ;  he  sent  Athenion  one  of  the  ofiicers  of 
his  court  to  demand  the  arrears,  which  now  amounted 
to  a  considerable  sum,  from  the  high-priest;  and  he 
threatened,  that  if  the  defalcation  was  not  inunediately 
made  up,  he  would  expel  the  Jews  from  their  cities 
and  then*  country,  ana  people  their  territories  with 
colonies  of  his  own.  The  avarice  of  Onias  rendered 
him  insensible  to  his  own  danger,  and  the  interests  of 
his  countrymen,  and  at  all  hazards  he  seemed  deter- 
Auned  not  to  abandon  his  ill-gotten  gain.  The  pru- 
dence and  zeal  of  his  nephew,  Joseph,  appeasea  the 
indignation  of  Ptolemy.  Having  ootained  the  per- 
mission  of  his  uncle  to  repair  to  Alexandria, 
*^*  and  havingjprocured  from  some  Samaritans 
a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  his  journey  and  for  his 
appearance  in  the  royal  presence,  he  travelled  with 
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some  persons  who  were  proceeding  to  the  court  to 
farm  the  tribute;  he  overheard  the  offers  thej  in. 
tended  to  make^  and  their  statements  of  the  profits 
they  intended  to  acquire.    Their  conversation  pre- 
pared him  for  the  Ikie  of  conduct  he  adopted  upon  his 
arrival  in  Alexandria.    When  the  day  came  for  the 
reception  of  offers  relative  to  the  tribute  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Coelo-Syria^  Phoenicia,  Judsa,  and  Samaria, 
the  persons  with  whom  Joseph  had  travelled,  named 
eight  thousand  talents ;  but  Joseph,  convinced  that 
double  the  sum  ought  justly  to  have  been  offered, 
named  sixteen  thousand  talents ;  he  boldly  answered 
the  demand  for  security  by  pointing  to  the  king  and 
queen  ;  he  obtained  the  appointment ;  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem  to  commence  the  duties  of  his  of&ce, 
with  a  strong  body  of  troops  to  enforce  obedience  to 
^s  will.    Joseph  exercised  his  authority  with  equity, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  severity.    The  inhabitants 
of  Ascalon  had  disobeyed  his  commands,  and  had  in- 
dulged in  the  expressions  of  their  hatred  to  his  person 
and  proceedinffs;  Joseph  repaired  to  the  city;  twenty 
of  the  ringleaders  of  tue  sedition  were  hanged;  Uieir 
estates  were  confiscated ;  and  a  gratuity  of  a  thou- 
sand talents  was  sent  to  Uie  kinff.    The  inhabitants  of 
Scythopolis  followed  the  example  of  those  of  Ascalon ; , 
thej  received  a  similar  chastisement ;  the  country  was 
overawed;  the  mandates  of  Joseph  were  obeyed;  and 
the  king  was  so  pleased  with  the  augmentation  of  his 
revenue,  and  the  proceedings  of  his  delegate,  that  for 
two  and  twenty  years  Joseph  was  continued  in  his 
ofice,  to  the  equal  advantage  of  the  sovereign  whom 
ht  served,  and  the  people  over  whom  he  presided. 

To  what  calamities  were  the  Jews  exposed  during 
the  contest  between  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  f 

The  tranquillity  which  had  prevailed,  and  the  pros- 
perity whicn  had  been  enjoyed  in  Judeea,  through 
the  reigns  of  the  first  three  of  the  Ptolemies,  were  in* 
terrupted  by  a  period  of  foreign  invasions 
and  intestine  commotions  which  entailed  the  ^*  ^'  *'^' 
most  distressing  calamities  upon  the  Jews.  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  the  friend  and  patron  of  Joseph,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  ton  Ptolemy  Philopater,  a  monster  of 
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perfidy,  cruelty,  and  crime.  The  celebrated  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  resolved  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  accession  of  a  prince  so  voluptuous  and 
profligate,  to  add  Ccelo-Syria,  and  even  Palestine  and 
Judsa,  to  his  dominions.  The  rapid  advance  and 
threatening  successes  of  Antiochus,  aroused  Ptolemy 
from  his  carelessness  and  sensuality ;  the  hostile 
armies  met  at  Raphia  ;  Antiochus  sustained 
a  signal  defeat ;  and  his  conquests  reverted 
to  their  original  possessor. 

State  the  very  remarkable   origin  of  the  hatred  of 
Ptolemy  Philopater  against  the  Jews, 

The  congratulations  of  the  Jews  to  Ptolemy  after 
his  victory  at  Raphia,  induced  that  monarch  personally 
to  visit  Jerusalem;  he  surveyed  the  magnificence  of 
the  temple,  and  is  said  to  have  presented  several 
valuable  donations  to  its  treasures,  and  to  have  offered 
many  sacrifices  to  God.  His  determination,  however, 
to  profane  the  Holy  of  Holies,  excited  universal  con. 
stemation ;  he  was  insensible  to  the  tears,  and  deaf  to 
the  lamentations,  of  the  people ;  he  pressed  forward  to 
execute  his  intention ;  but  a  sudden  terror  and  mental 
confusion  rendered  him  incapable  of  proceeding ;  he 
was  carried  from  the  temple  by  his  trembling  atten- 
dants ;  and  his  disappointment  excited  an  inveterate 
hatred  against  the  Jews. 

Describe  a  dreadful  persecution  and  a  wonderful  de- 
liverance of  the  Jews  at  Alexandria, 

Ptolemy  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Alex- 
*    *     ^'    andria,  than  he  vented  his  rage  in  the  most 
cruel  and  wicked  persecution.     He  was  not  satisfied 
by  publishing  edicts  against  them,  reducing  them  to 
the  most  servile  and  miserable  condition,  but  he  at 
length  determined,  with  saguinary  cruelty,  to  massa- 
cre them  all.     From  every  part  of  Egypt  his  intend, 
ed  victims  were   sent  to  Alexandria,    and  the    rage 
of  the  inftuiate  monarch   was  exasperated  by  their 
almost  universal  fidelity   to  their  religion  and  their 
God,  but  few  of  them  consenting  to  purchase  their 
lives  by  the  infamy  of  apostacy.     The  multitude  of 
-  £utMul  Jews  were  inclosed  within  the  vast  space  of 
the  Hippodrome,  where  they  were  to  be  destroyed  by 
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elephants  trained  and  rendered  furious  for  the  purpose. 
The  intemperate  excesses  of  the  king,  rendered  him 
incapable  oi  witnessing  the  horrible  execution  for  two 
days.  The  interval  was  spent  by  the  faithiul  Jews  in 
imploring  the  protection  and  blessing  of  their  God. 
The  morning  of  slaughter  arrived;  the  execrable 
tyrant,  attended  by  his  guards,  and  by  an  immense 
multitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  came  to 
glut  his  remorseless  rage  in  the  tortures  and  extermi- 
nation of  unoffending  men,  whose  only  crime  was 
their  preferring  the  spiritual  worship  of  the  true  God 
to  the  olasphemies  and  abominations  of  pagan  idolatry. 
The  elephants  were  brought  forth;  but  instead  of 
rushing  upon  the  helpless  Jews,  they  turned  all  their 
fury  upon  their  directors,  upon  the  soldiers,  and  the 
spectators.  The  king  was  astonished ;  extraordinary 
appearances  excited  nis  alarm;  he  trembled  before 
the  God  of  Israel;  the  Jews  were  pardoned;  their 
enemies  were  punished;  their  privileges  were  restored ; 
their  false  brethren  were  destroyed;  and  they  testi- 
fied their  gratitude  by  the  erection  of  an  edifice,  in 
which  they  celebrated  Uie  worship  and  sang  the  praises 
of  their  Omnipotent  Deliverer. 


SECTION  VI. 
THE  SYRIAN  TYRANNY. 

WAS  Judaea  after  the  battle  of  Raphia  subject  to  the 
Syrian  kings  ? 

The  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  and  the  minority 
of  his  son  and  successor  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  en- 
couraged Antiochus  again  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
the  provinces  he  had  lost  at  the  battle  of  Raphia.  The 
tyranny  of  Scopas,  the  Egyptian  governor  of  Jerusa- 
lem, rendered  the  Jews  desirous  of  shaking  off  his 
yoke ;  they  received  Antiochus  as  a  deliverer,  funiished 
him  with  supplies  for  his  army,  and  obtained  from  that 
prince  in  return  money  for  the  purchase  of  sacrifices, 
the  remission  of  some  oppressive  taxes,  and  q^<^ 
manifestations  of  gratitude   and  favour.      K^^<qnx^ 
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Judsea  soon  afterwards  was  again  placed  under  the 
power  and  government  of  Ptolemy,  it  appears  very 
shortly  to  have  been  restored  to  the  dominions  of  the 
kings  of  Syria. 

What  was  the  sedition  of  Simon  in  JerusaJem  at  this 
period? 

The  ambition,  the  rapacity,  the  wickedness,  and  the 
unprincipled  cruelty  of  some  of  the  most  influential 
men  among  the  Jews,  now  entailed  upon  them  the 
most  dreadful  calamities — calamities  which  render  the 
period  subsequent  to  their  acknowledgment  of  the  au- 
thority  of  the  Syrian  monarchs,  one  of  the  darkest  in 
their  whole  history.  Onias  the  Third,  at  that  time 
sustaining  the  pontifical  office,  and  who  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  excellent  men 
among  the  Jews,  opposed  the  interference  of  Simon, 
the  son  of  Joseph  tne.  collector  of  the  revenue,  whose 
history  has  been  detailed  above,  in  some  affairs  which 
related  to  the  management  of  the  temple,  in  which  the 
treasures  amassed  by  Joseph  had  been  deposited  by 
Hyrcanus,  one  of  his  younger  sons,  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  brethren.  Simon  finding  it  impossible  to  subdue 
the  inflexibility  of  Onias  ;  fled  to  Apollonius,  the  go- 
vernor of  Judsea  and  Palestine  for  Seleucus,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Antiochus,  and  informed  him  of  the  immense 
treasures  which  were  laid  up  in  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  intelligence  was  transmitted  to  Seleucus ;  his 
rapacity  was  excited ;  and  Heliodorus,  his  minister, 
was  immediately  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  whole. 
Heliodorus  arrived  m  Jerusalem,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  his  commission  in  spite  of 
the  representations  and  intreaties  of  Onias.  He  paid 
dearly  for  his  temerity ;  he  was  terrified  by  an  awful 
appearance  of  divine  agency  when  he  was  entering  the 
sanctuary  of  God ;  such  was  his  subsequent  danger, 
that  Onias  offered  sacrifices  for  the  preservation  of  his 
life  and  the  recovery  of  his  health ;  and  when  upon  his 
return  to  his  sovereign,  Seleucus  inquired  who  he 
thought  was  a  proper  person  to  be  sent  a^ain  upon  the 
expedition,  Henodorus  replied,  that  if  the  King  had  any 
enemy  whom  he  desired  to  destroy,  he  had  only  to  send 
him  to  this  sacred  place,  and  he  would  come  back  in  a 
condition  sufflciently  deplorable  to  show,  that  it  was 
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under  the  protection  of  a  divine  and  omnipotent  power* 
But  the  sedition  of  Simon  was  by  no  means  quelled ; 
that  leader  at  the  head  of  his  faction^  made  so  deter- 
mined and  formidable  an  opposition  to  his  antagonist^ 
and  so  many  lives  were  lost  in  the  contest,  that  Onias 
determined  in  person  to  repair  to  Antioch, 
to  present  his  complaints  before  the  throne  of  * 
the  king,  and  to  request  the  interposition  of  the  royal 
authority  to  allay  the  intestine  commotions.  The 
banishment  of  Simon  was  granted  to  the  representa- 
tions  of  Onias.  But  the  efiorts  of  the  high-priest  for 
the  benefit  of  his  people  were  rendered  ineffectual  by 
an  unexpected  event.  Seleucus  was  hurled  from  his 
throne  by  the  hand  of  the  king  of  terrors,  and  Antiochus 
kis  brother  succeded  him — a  monster  of  folly,  cruelty, 
and  debauchery,  whose  actions  it  would  be  pollution 
and  degradation  to  history  to  describe. 

Give  the  history  of  Joshua  the  Apostate  ? 

Onias  had  a  brother  whose  name  was  Joshua.  He 
was  a  man  utterly  destitute  of  principle,  of  unbounded 
ambition,  and  who  was  not  likely  to  hesitate  to  per- 
form any  action  however  infamous,  to  gratify  his  love 
of  place  and  of  power.  This  base  and  wretched  man, 
fully  aware  of  the  wickedness  of  Antiochus,  and  of  the 
poverty  which  his  own  prodigality,  not  less  than  the 
exactions  of  the  Romans,  had  entailed  upon  him,  went 
to  the  metropolis  of  the  Syrian  kingdom ;  and  by  the 
bribe  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents  he  obtained  the 
deposition  of  Onias,  and  his  own  elevation  to  the 
dignity  of  the  high.priesthood.  And  conscious,  that 
the  signal  piety,  integrity,  ability,  and  patriotism  of 
Onias,  woiild  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  establish 
and  to  exercise  his  authority  so  long  as  that  great 
and  good  man  continued  to  reside  in  Jerusalem,  he 
also  procured  a  decree  by  which  his  brother  was 
banished  to  Antioch  and  placed  in  confinement.  To 
flatter  the  wretch  who  then  swayed  the  scep- 
tre of  Syria,  Joshua,  regardless  of  his  dignity,  *^^* 
of  the  interests  of  his  country,  of  the  obligations  of  his 
sacerdotal  office,  and  of  the  claims  and  commandments 
of  his  God,  assumed  a  Grecian  name,  Jason ;  paid  a 
sum  of  money  for  permission  to  ereet  a  Gymnasium, 
Recording  to  the  fashion  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  customs,,  and  of  a  foie\v;xv  «^^\.^t\^ 
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of  education,  he  impiously  endeavoured  to  undeimine 
the  authority  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  to  obliterate 
the  popular  reverence  for  the  institutions  of  the  law. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  send,  by  the  hands  of  some  of 
the  people  for  whom  he  had  procured  the  freedom  of 
Antioch,  a  costly  present  to  the  games  held  in  honour 
of  the  Tyrian  Hercules ;  but  his  emissaries  were  not 
so  corrupt  as  he  supposed;  they  revolted  from  the 
homage  which  they  were  commanded  to  pay  to  a 
senseless  idol,  and  they  presented  the  treasure  to  the 
Tyrians  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet. 

By  whom  was  Joshua  the  Apostate  or  as  he  is  known 
hy  the  Grecian  name  of  Jason  ruined? 

The  race  of  Jason  was  soon  run ;  by  treachery  he 
had  gained  his  office,  and  by  treachery  he  was  sup- 
planted and  degraded.  His  nistory  is  a  memorable 
demonstration  of  the  retributive  providence  of  God. 
Menelaus,  his  brother,  had  been  sent  to  Antioch  with 
the  usual  tribute ;  but  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
king,  instead  of  executing  the  commission  of  Jason, 
he  insidiously  recommended  himself  to  the  royal  com- 
placency  by  the  most  abject  submissions  and  the  most 
unreasonable  flatteries,  and  he  obtained  the  priesthood 
in  the  stead  of  Jason,  by  paying  for  his  investiture  three 
hundred  talents  more  than  his  wretched  relative  had 
given  as  the  price  of  his  advancement.  The  shameful 
apostacy  of  Menelaus  was  more  flagitious  than  the 
sinful  compliances  of  Jason.  Finding  that  his  ad- 
herents in  Jerusalem  were  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
effect  the  deposition  of  his  brother  and  his  own  esta- 
blishment in  the  priesthood,  he  returned  to  Antioch, 
he  renounced  the  religious  institutions  of  his  fathers, 
he  professed  to  accede  to  the  idolatrous  creed  and  to 
tlie  idolatrous  practices  of  the  Greeks,  Antiochus  was 
delighted  with  the  abominable  change,  and  an  army 
marched  to  Jerusalem  which  Jason  could  not  pretend 
to  resist,  and  which  established  the  despicable  rene- 
gado  in  his  station.  Thus  the  anomaly  was  presented, 
of  a  professed  idolater  officiating  in  the  temple  of  God. 

What  caiamities  did  Menelaus  the  successor  of  Jason 
in  the  high-priesthood  entail  upon  the  Jews  ? 

The  moat  dreadhl  calamities  t\o^  «kCc\)inv>3\«.\£dvL^on 
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the  miserable  Jews.  Menelaus  sold  the  sacred  vessels 
from  the  temple  to  pay  the  stipulated  price  of  his 
elevation;  the  remonstrances  of  the  venerable  Onias^ 
who  still  continued  in  his  banishment^  against  the 
shameless  sacrilege^  only  procured  his  own  death  ;  but 
a  sedition  broke  out  among  the  indignant  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  and  Lysimachus,  the  brother  of  Mene- 
lauS;  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  odious  task  of 
continuing  the  profane  robbery,  was  slain.  Menelaus, 
however,  seemed  to  be  firmly  established  in  his  usurp, 
ed  dignity.  But  his  power  soon  disappeared  like  a 
vapour  and  a  dream ;  and  the  Jews,  for  their  conni. 
vance  at  the  late  proceedings  of  their  great  men,  were 
punished  by  miseries  which  were  only  exceeded  by 
the  calamities  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity,  and  by 
the  horrors  of  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Antiochus  was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  £gypt ; 
a  false  rumour  arrived  of  his  death ;  Jason  appeared 
in  arms  before  Jerusalem,  forced  his  way  into  uie  city, 
and  avenged  himself  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  the  adherents  of  Menelaus  ;  but  the  incensed  mon- 
arch advanced  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  Jason 
became  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond^  detested  as  a  traitor 
to  his  country,  and  a  monster  of  mankind.  The  armies 
of  Antiochus  now  encompassed  Jerusalem,  his  anger 
was  inflamed  to  fury  by  the  reported  joy  of  the  Jews 
on  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  the  city  was  taken  by 
storm,  and  every  species  of  brutality  and  cruelty  was 
inflicted  upon  its  wretched  inhabitants.  The  cup  of 
Jewish  degradation  and  misery  then  seemed  to  be  full ; 
forty  thousand  were  slain,  and  as  many  more  were 
sold  for  slaves  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the 
city;  the  haughty  conquerer  compelled  Menelaus  to 
lead  him  into  the  most  sacred  recesses  of  the  temple, 
now  forsaken  by  God  because  of  the  impiety  of  its  mi- 
nisters ;  he  emptied  its  treasury ;  took  away  its  most 
splendid  and  costly  decorations ;  and  thus  added  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  talents  to  his  spoil. 

What  dreadful  calamities  were  endured  by  the  Jewt 
under  the  sway  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  king  of  Syria  ? 

The  calamities  of  the  Jews  were  not  yet  terminated. 
Antiochus,  divested  of  his  Egyptian  conc^xie^ltk  Vx^  >^'& 
intervention  of  the  Romans,  and  in  lYie  Yki^YieiX.  \e\jt^<2i 
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mortified  and  exasperated^  looked  around  him  for  some 
unhappy  victims  upon  which  to  wreak  his  fury.  He 
recollected  the  unhappy  Jews,  and  he  sent  his  general 
Apollonius,  with  twenty- two  thousand  men,  to  plunder 
all  the  cities  of  Judaea,  to  murder  all  the  men,  and  to 
save  only  the  women  and  children  alive.  Apollonius 
readily  executed  his  sanguinary  commission.  Upon  his 
first  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  he  disguised  his  intention, 
and  waited  until  the  Sabbath.  But  when  the  temple 
and  the  synagogues  were  filled  with  the  people  engaged 
in  the  worship  of  God,  Apollonius  commanded  the 
massacre  to  begin  ;  the  usual  stillness  of  the  city, 
on  the  sacred  day,  was  broken  by  the  shouts  of  the 
soldiers  rushing  into  the  crowded  edifices,  by  the  cries 
of  the  wounded,  and  the  moans  of  the  dying ;  the 
streets  were  covered  with  corpses;  every  habitation 
was  abandoned  to  plunder  and  consumed ;  every  stately 
fabric  was  demolished ;  the  walls  were  dismantled  ; 
the  temple  was  defiled  with  the  most  odious  pollutions  ; 
a  fortress  was  buiit  upon  an  eminence  in  the  city  of 
David;  and  the  solitude  of  desolation  and  ruin  pre- 
vailed over  a  scene,  which  had  so  lately  been  trod 
by  a  numerous,  a  peaceful,  and  an  industrious  popu- 
lation. 

Continue  the  melancholy  narrative. 

Even  this  catastrophe  was  not  all ;  it  was  deter- 
mined in  all  the  dominions  of  Antiochus,  either  to 
annihilate  the  religion,  or  the  existence,  of  the  Jews. 
A  command  was  issued,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  his 
empire,  should  bow  down  before  the  gods  the  auda- 
clous  and  infatuated  monarch  adored.  The  Samaritans 
bowed  to  the  storm ;  and  too  many  of  the  Jews,  in- 
timidated by  the  cruelties  of  their  oppressors,  aposta- 
tised from  their  faith.  But  Atheneas  the  governor 
appointed  by  Antiochus,   prosecuted  with  diabolical 

Eer severance,  the  path  of  blood  pointed  out  to  him  by 
is  master.  He  erected  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius 
on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  another  statue  of  the  same  deity  in  the 
Samaritan  temple  of  Gerizim ;  the  most  atrocious  and 
indescribable  tortures,  the  most  horrible  deaths  were 
inflicted  upon  those  who  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  idols 
of  the  heathen,  or  who  practised  aw^  o^  \>\^  vn5i>s!Cicl\oxv« 
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of  the  Mosaic  institute ;  the  filthy  rites  of  Bacchus 
were  celebrated  instead  of  the  worship  of  God ;  and 
the  miserable  inhabitants  of  Judsea,  who  desired  to 
retain  their  integrity,  were  compelled. to  forsake  the 
common  habitations  of  man,  ana  to  hide  themselves 
^^  in  deserts,  and  in  mountains,  and  in  dens  and  cavef 
of  the  earth." 

What  memorable  instances  of  the  fortitude  of  the  Jews 
occurred  in  this  dreadful  persecution  ? 

In  this  horrible  ijersecution,  occurred  two 
instances  of  invincible  fortitude  aud  fidelity 
tp  the  commandments  of  God,  too  remarkable  to  be 
omitted  even  in  this  brief  compendium  of  the  history 
of  the  Jews.  The  cruel  emissaries  of  Antiochus  seized 
upon  Eleazar,  a  venerable  Jew  ninety  years  of  age, 
01  a  sacerdotal  family,  whose  example  and  whose  in- 
structions had  preserved  many  of  his  countrymen  from 
the  abandonment  of  the  law.  He  refused  to  eat  the 
forbidden  flesh  to  save  his  life ;  and  breathed  his  last 
beneath  the  strokes  of  his  murderers,  exclaiming, 
''  Lord  thou  knowest  that  leaving  it  in  my  power  to 
avoid  deaUi,  I  sufier  in  uiy  body  the  most  exquisite 
pains,  but  my  soul  is  overjoyed  to  die  for  thy  religion." 
There  were  seven  young  men,  brothers,  the  support 
and  the  joy  of  their  widowed  mother.  They  were 
brought  before  the  officers  of  Antiochus.  Refusing  to 
abandon  their  religion  for  the  idolatries  and  blasphe- 
mies of  paganism,  they  successively  endured  with  tri- 
umphant constancy  the  most  agonizing  and  fatal 
torments.  Their  mother  rising  superior  to  the  weak- 
ness and  timidity  of  her  sex,  animated  them  amidst  the 
struggles  of  death  with  the  anticipation  of  the  future 
recompense  of  God ;  and  when  she  had  seen  her 
children  one  after  the  other  slaughtered  before  her 
eyes,  she  also  gained  the  victory  over  her  tormentors, 
by  her  unconquerable  intrepidity,  and  testified  her 
faith  by  the  shedding  of  her  blood.  Happier  far  were 
they  than  the  brutal  monsters  who  murdered  them  ! 
their  momentary  pains  were  soon  over,  and  the  miseries 
of  martyrdom  were  soon  lost  in  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FROM  THE  RISE  OF  THE  ASMONEAN^  TO  THAT    OF  THE 

HERODIAN^  FAMILY. 

SECTION  I. 

THE  EXPLOITS  OF  JUDAS  MACCAB-fiUS. 

WHAT  wa8  the  condition  of  JerumUm  under  the  go» 
vemment  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ? 

Under  the  blasting  and  mali^ant  influence  of  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes^  the  'condition  of  Jerusalem  was 
most  deplorable ;  trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  a 
haughty  and  obdurate  conqueror^  her  houses  consu- 
med^ her  lofty  edifices  subverted^  her  walls  laid  in 
ruins^  and  the  stupendous  edifice  of  her  temple  sdli- 
tary,  deserted,  and  polluted,  alone  remaining,  like  a 
melancholy  monument  of  faded  prosperity,  and  de- 
parted glory. 

Was  the  cause  of  true  religion  on  this  melancholy 
emergency  forsaken  ? 

In  every  age  of  the  world,  the  persecuting  violence 
of  the  enemies  of  God,  has  secured  its  own  defeat,  and 
has  ultimately  subserved  the  accomplishment  of  the 
designs  it  was  intended  to  prevent  and  to  destroy.  The 
most  insidious,  the  most  infuriate,  the  most  powerful 
men  have  never  been  able  to  do  any  thing  effectually 
^^  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth."  And  when  the 
cause  of  God  has  appeared  to  be  completely  and  for 
ever  crushed,  it  has  risen  again  with  renovated  ener- 
l^es,  like  the  fabled  Phoenix  from  its  ashes,  to  appear 
m  more  illustrious  glories,  to  gain  more  ennobled 
triumphs,  proceeding  in  the  brightness  of  its  course  to 
conquer  and  to  save.  Not  all  the  malice,  nor  all  the 
policy,  nor  ail  the  persecutions,  ivoi  a\\  \.Vw<^  atmlet  of 
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Aiitiochus  could  effect  the  extirpation  of  the  Jews,  be- 
cause  their  national  existence  was  incorporated  with 
the  grand  designs  and  dispensations  of  the  King  of 
Kings. 

Who  was  the  person  who  raised  the  family  of  the 
Maccabees  to  their  honourable  dignity  and  renown  ? 

In  the  comprehensive  war  which  was  thus  waged 
by  Antiochus  against  the  institutions  and  existence  of 
Judaism^  Apelles^  one  of  his  officers^  came  to  the  town 
of  Modin  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  obey 
the  king's  commands^  and  to  sacrifice  to  his  '  ' 
idols.  In  this  town  dwelt  Mattathias^  of  the  high  sa- 
cerdotal family  of  Joarib,  a  man  equally  honourable  in 
his  character,  and  zealous  for  tne  law  of  his  God. 
Five  valiant  sons  trod  in  the  steps  of  their  father,  and 
like  him  detested  the  impositions  of  the  barbarous 
persecutors,  and  the  meanness  of  the  apostate  Jews. 
Apelles,  upon  his  arrival  in  Modin,  collected  the  people 
to  enforce  their  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the^king; 
and  aware  of  the  great  and  justly  merited  influence  of 
Mattathias  and  his  sons,  he  addressed  himself  in  the 
first  instance  to  them,  hoping  that  if  they  complied 
with  his  requisitions,  the  whole  multitude  would  easHy 
be  induced  to  follow  their  example.  Mattathias 
sternly  declared  his  resolution  never  to  forsake  the  law, 
and  never  to  be  driven  from  his  adherence  to  the  sa- 
cred  institutions  of  his  fathers,  by  any  of  the  threaten, 
ings  or  denunciations  of  Antiochus.  At  this  instant,  a 
dastardly  Jew  presented  himself  before  the  altar  of  an 
idol,  which  was  there  erected,  to  perform  sacrifice; 
the  zeal  and  indication  of  Mattathias  were  excited ; 
he  called  to  mind  the  punishment  denounced  by  the 
law  upon  so  heinous  a  crime ;  he  kiUed  the  recreant 
Jew  upon  the  spot ;  Apelles  shared  his  fate ;  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  family  ami  all  who  were  zealous  for  the 
law,  Mattathias  ratired  into  the  desert,  and  bravely 
resolved  to  contend  with  Jthe  oppressors  lor  the  eman- 
cipation ojT  the  enslaved  people,  and  the  restoiation  of 
the  worsnip  of  God.  A  fresh  demonstration  xjf  tke 
cruelty  of  the  Syrian  governors,  and  of  their  intention 
not  to  reform,  but  to  exterminate,  must  have  proired 
to  him  and  to  his  resolute  followers  that  their  oaly  al- 
temative  was  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
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Relate  a  memorable  instance  of  the  constancy  of  the 
Jews  ? 

A  thousand  Jews  had  taken  refuge  in  an  immense 
cave  in  the  desert  which  was  nearest  to  Jerusalem,  the 
governor  of  Judsa  environed  them  with  his  troops,  he 
offered  them  a  pardon  on  condition  of  their  obeaience 
to  the  impious  demands  of  Antiochus,  but  thev  decla- 
red that  they  had  rather  sacrifice  thdr  lives  for  God, 
than  present  any  sacrifice  for  idols;  their  resistance 
against  the  royal  forces  was  obstinate,  and  might  have 
been  successful,  but  their  over  scrupulous  reverence 
for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  rendered  them,  on  that 
day,  indifferent  to  their  defence;  the  enemy  burst 
in  upon  them,  and  men,  women,  and  children  were 
slain. 

What  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  after  this 
massacre  ? 

This  dreadful  incident  induced  Mattathias  and  his 
followers  to  form  a  wise  and  necessary  resolution. 
They  unanimously  concluded,  that  defence  against 
their  cruel  and  vindictive  enemies  was  no  violation  of 
the  Sabbath ;  and  this  determination,  transmitted  to 
all  the  Jews,  became  their  rule  in  all  the  wars  which 
they  afterwards  waged  against  their  adversaries. 

Did  the  followers  of  Mattathias  increase  ? 

The  party  of  Mattathias  soon  gathered  strength.  He 
was  joined  by  the  Chasidim,  men  who  had  voluntarily 
devoted  themselves  to  the  most  rigid  observance  of  the 
law,  and  whose  valour  and  enthusiasm  rendered  them 
most  useful  auxiliaries  in  war.  Continually  receiving 
reinforcements  by  the  arrival  of  the  faithful  Jews  who 
contributed  to  swell  his  ranks,  Mattathias  at  length 
came  forth  from  his  fastnesses  and  took  the  field.  His 
measures  were  as  prudent  as  they  were  vigorous.  He 
demolished  the  pagan  altars,  he  restored  the  service  of 
the  synagogue,  he  recovered  several  copies  of  the 
sacred  books  which  the  enemy  had  attempted  to  de- 
•troy,  he  ezterminatsd  all  the  persecutors  he  captured, 
and  inflicted  the  punishment  of  death  upon  all  the 
apostate  Jews  who  fell  into  his  hands. 
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What  was  the  death  and  what  was  the  character  of 
Mattathias? 

The  great  age  of  Mattathias  incapacitated  him  for 
the  fatigues  of  war,  his  strength  gave  way  to  his  ex- 
ertions^ and  he  soon  entered  his  rest.  Before  his 
deaths  he  called  his  sons  together^  he  exhorted  them 
valiantly  to  maintain  the  cause  of  God  against  the 
enemies  of  their  religion  and  of  their  race ;   and  to 

Jrevent  any  jealousies  or  dissensions^  he  appointed 
udas^  his  third  son,  to  be  their  captain,  ana  Simon> 
his  second  son,  to  be  their  counsellor.  Mattathias  was 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  who  have  ever  appear- 
ed among  the  Jews ;  and  his  pious  zeal,  his  intrepid 
valour,  his  lofty  magnanimity,  and  his  uncompromising 
fidelity  to  the  cause  of  his  God,  placed  him  on  a  level 
with  the  most  distinguished  heroes,  whose  actions  and 
virtues  illuminated  the  most  shining  periods  of  Jewish 
history. 

Relate  some  of  the  exploits  of  Judas  Maccabaus. 

Judas  Maccabeus  assumed  the  command  upon  the 
death  of  Mattathias,  and  soon  justified  the  selection  of 
his  father.  Unfolding  a  banner  upon  which  was  in- 
scribed a  motto  taken  from  the  eleventh  verse  of  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  ''  Who  is  like 
unto  thee  among  the  gods?"  (the  initisd  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  words  composing  the  word  Maccabi,  from 
which  the  heroes  called  Maccabees  derived  their 
names,)  Judas,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men  began 
a  series  of  achievements,  which,  in  connexion  with  his 
high  and  noble  principle,  elevate  him  above  any  of  the 
heroes  or  patriots  who  have  burst  asunder  the  yoke  of 
the  oppressor,  or  bled  for  the  liberty  and  the  defence 
of  their  country.  He  defeated  and  killed  ApoUonius 
the  Syrian  general  who  advanced  against  him  with  a 
considerable  army,  and  the  sword  of  this  persecutor 
of  the  Jews  was  ever  afterwards  wielded  by  Judas  in 
battle.  Seron,  the  deputy-governor  of  Coelo-Syria, 
collected  a  great  body  of  troops  to  avenge  the  dea^h 
of  his  colleague,  but  the  forces  of  the  Syrians  were 
discomfited  with  great  slaughter,  and  Seron  himself 
was  left  dead  upon  the  field.  The  insurrection  of 
Judas^  his  valour^  and  his  victorieB,  tM>^  V)tA^«XjQ?&ft^ 
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the  oppressors  of  Judsea  with  complete  destruction ; 
the  troops  which  had  ravaged  the  country  and  garri- 
soned the  cities,  trembled  before  a  hero,  who  carried 
the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  law  of  God  in  the  other; 
and  it  was  necessary  by  one  great  effort  to  crush  the 
rebellion  in  its  infancy,  and  to  make  its  instigators  and 
leaders  signal  monuments  of  the  royal  vengeance. 
Antiochus  had  marched  beygnd  the  Euphrates  to  com- 

Eel  the  oriental  provinces  of  his  empire  to  pay  the  tri- 
ute  which  they  had  withheld,  but  Lysias,  to  whom 
he  had  delegated  the  task  of  punishing  and  destroying 
the  Jews,  sent  a  powerful  army  to  assist  the  Syrians 
in  Judsa  and  to  enable  them  to  overwhelm  the  hand- 
ful  of  their  foes.  Nicanor  and  Georgias  led 
.  c.  165.  ^YiQ  first  body  of  troops  amounting  to  twen- 
ty thousand  men.  Judas  collected  his  little  army ; 
and  knowing  how  necessary  it  is  in  the  day  of  battle 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  panic,  especially  when  a 
very  inferior  body  of  troops  have  to  contend  with  a 
multitude  of  men ;  and  desirous  of  animating  the  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers  by  showing  to  them 
tnat  in  the  day  of  imminent  danger  he  did  not  neglect 
the  injunctions  of  the  law,  he  proclaimed  to  them  that 
all  who  had  married  wives,  planted  vineyards,  or 
whose  hearts  failed  them,  should  depart  to  their 
homes.  This  proclamation  reduced  his  army  to  three 
thousand  men.  At  Mizpeh,  where  in  ancient  times 
the  Israelites  had  so  often  held  their  solemn  assem- 
blies, by  prayer,  by  fasting,  and  by  sacrifices,  he  im- 
plored the  blessing  of  God;  and  then  in  the  full  con- 
fidence of  success,  he  marched  against  the  enemy.  His 
operations  were  conducted  with  consummate  skill,  as 
well  as  "heroic  valour.  Understanding  that  Georgias 
with  five  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse,  the 
elit^  of  the  Syrian  army,  was  advancing  to  surprise 
him  in  his  camp,  he  secretly  marched  to  attack  the 
troops  of  Nicanor  weakened  by  the  absence  of  this 
numerous  detachment.  The  Syrians  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter ;  their  camp  was  abandoned  to 
the  flames ;  the  soldiers  of  Georgias  beheld  the  con- 
flagration fromi  afar,  and  fled  in  dismay ;  the  pursuit 
of  Judas  was  hot  and  protracted ;  six  thousana  of  his 
eneadea  were  slain,  besides  those  who  were  disabled 
bf  their  wounds;  the  plunder  was  imnvewBe,  and  the 
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weapons  of  the  vanquished  remedied  one  of  the  most 
serious  deficiencies  of  the  Jewish  soldiers^  by  supply- 
ing them  with  abundance  of  arms  and  all  the  muni- 
tions of  war.  But  Timotheus  governor  of  the  country 
beyond  Jordan^  and  Bacchides  a  distinguished  Syrian 
general^  came  to  restore  the  declining  afiairs  of  their 
sovereign ;  but  'Judas  was  again  successful^  twenty 
thousand  of  their  men  were  slain^  the  spoils  of  their 
camp  enriched  the  conquerors^  and  the  consequences 
of  the  triumph  were  soon  ascertained  by  the  surrender 
of  some  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  country  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jews.  To  them  the  victory  was  the 
more  grateful^  since  two  of  their  most  insolent  and 
cruel  oppressors^  Philarchus  and  Callisthenes^  were 
destroyed  in  the  contest. 

Did  tJie  successes  of  Judas  Maccahceus  continue  f 

Nicanor^  who  had  ignominiously  fled  to  Antioch  in 
the  disguise  of  a  slave^  ^ave  the  intelligence  of  his 
defeat ;  and  it  was  high  time  for  Lysias  himself,  with 
the  most  powerful  force  he  could  collect,  to  take  the 
field.  At  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  foot  and  five 
thousand  horse,  he  entered  Judea;  at  Bethsura  an 
important  fortress  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  he  was  met 
by  the  hero  of  the  Jews  with  ten  thousand  .  _ 
men ;  the  Syrians  were  discouraged  by  their  *  * 
past  defeats;  they  fled  before  the  warriors  who  fought 
around  the  banner  of  Judas,  and  five  thousand  of  them 
were  slain  in  their  flight. 

Narrate  the  purification  of  the  temple  by  Judas  Mac^ 
€ab(jeus. 

The  victories  of  Judas  and  the  flight  of 
the  Sjrrians  now  left  the  Jews  leisure  to  at-    ^ 
tend  to  the  deplorable  state  of  their  temple.    As  the 
blessing  of  God  had  been  the  origin  of  their  success, 
gratitude  demanded  that  they  should  devote  the  fruit 
of  their  triumphs  to  the  purification  of  his  sanctuary, 
and  the  restoration  of  his  worship.    When  the  Jewish 
army  approached  Jerusalem,  and  found  its  stately- 
buildings,  its  palaces,  and  its  walls  thrown  down;  the 
gates  of  the  temple  burnt,  and  the  courts  of  the  sanc- 
tuary overgrown  with  briars;  the  holy  places  prof%\!L<&^) 
and  the  apartments 'of >  the  priests  deixio\\BVie^\  V^cifevt 
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lamentations  rent  the  air,  and  the  glory  of  their 
achievements  was  forgotten  in  their  humiliation  and 
sorrow.  The  work  of  purification,  however,  was  ac- 
complished, a  new  altar  was  reared,  the  breaches  in 
the  sacred  edifice  were  restored,  the  incursions  of  the 
Syrian  garrison  in  the  neighbourhood  were  repressed 
by  the  viffilant  precautions  of  Judas,  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month  Cisleu,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  the 
dedication  oi  the  temple  was  celebrated  with  the  ut- 
most solemnity  and  magnificence.  From  this  time  the 
sacrifices  were  never  interrupted  until  the  final  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  A  commemo- 
rative festival,  under  the  name  of  the  Feast  of  the  De- 
dication, designed  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the 
Jews  this  happy  event,  was  commanded  to  be  obser- 
ved by  the  Jewish  people  to  the  latest  posterity.  The 
temple  was  not  only  dedicated  to  God,  but  to  preserve 
it  from  the  Syrian  troops  in  the  fortress  which  had 
been  built  in  the  city  of  David,  it  was  strongly  forti. 
fied  and  garrisoned. 

What  further  victories  were  gained  by  Judas  Macc€U 
baus  ? 

The  military  operations  of  Judas  continued  to  be 
crowned  with  the  most  signal  success.  He  defeated 
the  Idumaeans  who  had  assisted  the  Syrians,  he  took 
several  strong  fortresses,  he  triumphantly  passed  the 
Jordan,  he  returned  into  Judsea  wnich  was  again  in- 
vaded, Timotheus  the  Syrian  general  was  compelled  to 
flee  with  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men,  the  city  of 
Gazara  was  stormed  and  the  Syrian  general  was  slain, 
the  Jews  of  Gilead  and  Galilee  were  delivered  from 
their  tyrannical  oppressors,  and  Judas  again  returned, 
loaded  with  spoil  and  covered  with  glory,  to  Jerusa- 
lem. 

How  did  Antiochus  Epiphanes  die  ? 

The  death  of  Antiochus  did  not  interrupt  the  efforts 

of  the   Syrians  for  the   recovery   of   Judsea.      This 

haughty  and  impious  monarch  closed   his  career  of 

infatuation,  of  licentiousness,  and  blood,  in 

•    the  extreme  of  misery  and  despair.     Defeat- 

ed  m  bis  attempt  to  plui^der  a  t\c\i  t«nvi^W  in  Persia, 
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he  received  at  the  same  time  intelliffence  of  the  de- 
struction of  his  armies  in  Judsea.  With  furious  rage 
he  commenced  his  return,  determining  to  make  Jeru. 
salem  the  sepulchre  of  the  Jews.  But  the  hand  of  God 
was  upon  him.  His  sacrileee  and  cruelties  were  pun- 
ished. Tormented  by  a  loathsome  disease,  aggravated 
by  the  horrors  of  his  mind,  he  descended  to  his  grave, 
leaving  a  character  tarnished  with  the  most  monstrous 
follies  and  the  blackest  crimes,  and  proving  that  all 
earthly  power  and  glory  are  nothing  when  opposed  to 
the  curse  and  indignation  of  God. 

How  did  the  war  between  the  Syrians  and  the  Jews 
proceed  ? 

Upon  the  accession  of  Antiochus  Eupator  to  the 
throne"  of  Syria,  by  the  influence  of  Lysias,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Demetrius  Soter  the  rightful  heir,  new  trou- 
bles afflicted  the  Jews.  They  had  been  repulsed  in  an 
attempt  to  take  the  city  of  Jamnia  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean between  Joppa  and  Azotus,  and  were  soon 
alarmed  by  the  advance  of  Lysias  with  a  vast  army 
and  a  number  of  elephants.  Bethsura  was  besieged 
and  Judas  advanced  to  its  relief,  a  battle  soon  took 

glace,  Eleazar  the  valiant  brother  of  Judas  devoted 
imself  on  this  occasion  to  die  for  his  country  and  his 
religion.  Perceiving  the  formidable  impression  made 
by  the  elephants,  he  ran  beneath  one  of  them,  stabbed 
it  in  the  belly,  and  was  crushed  to  death  beneath  its 
weight.  The  victory  inclined  to  the  Jews,  whose  cou- 
rage is  said  by  their  historian  to  have  been  animated 
by  supernatural  appearances,  and  Lysias  proposed  a 
treaty  of  peace.  Judas  assented  to  tne  proposition  on 
the  conditions  of  a  general  amnesty,  the  revocation  of 
offensive  edicts  against  the  Jews,  and  a  safe  conduct 
for  Jewish  commissioners  to  proceed  to  Lysias  or  to 
Antiochus.  But  although  the  treaty  was  professedly 
ratified  by  the  king,  his  generals  in  Judsa  still  con- 
tinued the  war.  After  several  signal  victories,  and  the 
capture  of  some  fortified  towns,  Judas  formed  the 
siege  of  Acra ;  the  garrison  sent  information  of  their 
distress  to  Antiochus ;  the  Syrian  troops  were  assem- 
bled; one  hundred  thousand  foot,  twenty  thousand 
horse,  and  thirty-two  elephants  advanced  into  JAaAsfc-eL's 
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Bethsura  was  taken;  in  spite  of  the  bravery 
A.  c.  163.  Qf  jujiag^  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Je- 
rusalem ;  the  city  was  besieged,  Antiochus  was  ad- 
mitted by  treaty  into  the  place,  and  treacherously,  in 
contradiction  to  the  articles  to  which  he  had  agreed, 
he  ordered  the  walls  to  be  thrown  down,  and  the  for- 
tifications of  the  temple  to  be  demolished. 

ITow  did  the  infamous  high-priest  Menelaus  die  ? 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  base,  infamous,  and 
apostate  high-priest,  Menelaus,  who  had  been  the 
source  of  such  dreadful  calamities  to  his  country,  at 
last  received  the  just  punishment  of  his  crimes.  Ly- 
sias  became  dissatisfied  with  him,  sent  him  under  a 
strong  guard  to  Bersea,  where  he  was  hurled  into  a 
tower  of  ashes,  and  miserably  perished.  Upon  the 
death  of  this  wicked  man,  the  high-priesthood,  instead 
of  being  given  to  Onias,  the  son  of  Onias  who  had 
been  murdered  at  Antioch,  was  bestowed  upon  Alci- 
mus,  who  though  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  nad  been 
polluted  with  idolatry  during  the  persecution  of  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes,  and  proved  himself  to  be  as  un- 
principled and  vicious  as  his  predecessor. 

What  was  the  influence  of  Alcimus  upon  the  affairs  qf 
Judas  Maccalxeu^? 

The  elevation  of  Alcimus  was  fatal  to  Judas  Mac. 
cabseus.  A  change  took  place  in  the  government  of 
Syria.  Demetrius  Soter  asserted  his  right  to  the 
throne,  Antiochns  and  Lysias  were  put  to  death  by 
his  command,  and  his  authority  was  acknowledged 
throughout  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  Alcimus, 
finding  that  Judas  and  those  who  united  with  him  in 
maintaining  the  purity  of  the  law,  refused  to  accede 
to  the  claims  of  a  person  who  had  sullied  his  charac- 
ter by  idolatrous  observances,  repaired  to  Antioch, 
and  by  his  artful  representations,  repeated  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  so  inflamed  the  resentment  of  De- 
metrius against  Judas  and  his  party,  that  Bacchides 
first,  and  Nicanor  afterwards,  were  sent  with  power- 
ful armies  to  establish  Alcimus  in  his  dignified  station, 
and  to  destroy  all  who  opposed  them.  Nicanor  bow- 
erer  waa  ultimately  defeated  and  slain  by  bis  yaluuit 
cpponenL 
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What  W€L8  the  first  intercourse  betweeii  tl^e  Jewe  and 
the  Romans  ? 

The  interval  of  tranquillity  which  succeeded  the 
death  of  Nicanor,  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  first 
transactions  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans. 
That  wonderful  people  had  already  extended  ^'  ^'  ^"^' 
their  fame  to  the  remotest  nations^  and  had  commenced 
the  subjugation  of  the  world.  Their  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  Asia  had  produced  the  most  important 
consequences^  the  haughtiest  monarchs  trembled  at 
their  frown,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Syria,  the  oppressors 
of  the  Jews,  had  been  compelled  in  the  most  numilia- 
ting  manner  to  crouch  before  their  formidable  power. 
Who  were  so  likely  to  assist  the  Jews  in  their  gallant 
struggle  for  independence  and  freedom  as  the  con- 
querors of  Carthage  and  Macedonia  ?  Eujpolemus  and 
Jason  were  sent  to  Rome,  the  senate  readily  accepted 
their  proposals,  a  strict  alliance  was  formed,  and  a 
letter  was  sent  to  Demetrius,  commanding  him  to 
forbear  from  all  hostilities  against  the  Jews,  and  threat, 
ening  him  with  the  vengeance  of  the  republic  if  he  did 
not  comply  with  the  decree. 

Was  the  fate  of  Judas  Maccahaus  decided  bqfore  the 
return  of  the  Jewish  ambassadors  to  Rome  f 

The  fate  of  Judas  was  decided  before  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Jews  had  returned.  Bacchides 
and  Alcimus  with  the  best  troops  in  the  Syri-  ^*  ^'  ^^*- 
an  army  were  sent  into  Judsa.  All  the  soldiers  of  Judas 
forsook  him,  with  the  exception  of  eight  hundred  men. 
He  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  from  morning  until 
evening  he  resisted  the  whole  force  of  the  Syrians,  at 
length  ne  was  overwhelmed  by  numbers  and  was  slain 
upon  a  heap  of  his  enemies  who  had  fallen  beneath  his 
arm.  Judas  Maccabseus  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
who  ever  lived  in  any  age  or  in  any  nation.  His  won- 
derful exploits  cast  into  the  shade  ''  all  Greek,  all  Ro- 
man fame ;"  his  mental  endowments  appear  to  have 
corresponded  with  his  undaunted  and  enterprising  va- 
lour ;  he  was  as  skilful  in  design,  as  he  was  successful 
in  execution ;  in  the  short  space  of  six  years,  under  his 
influence,  and  by  his  example,  a  race  of  trembli\\%  «k\!^ 
miserable  fugitives  became  invincible  vrwtvox^  \  V^ 
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was  as  zealous  in  the  cause  of  religion^  as  he  was 
devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country ;  and  he 
was  not  only  a  hero  and  a  patriot^  but  he  was  the 
servant  of  his  God  and  an  illustrious  type  of  t^e 
Messiah.  His  body  was  saved  from  the  insults  of  his 
enemies  by  his  two  brothers  Jonathan  and  Simon,  and 
was  buried  at  Modin  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  father. 


SECTION  II. 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  JONATHAN  AND  SIMON. 

WHO  succeeded  Judas  Maccebeeus  in  the  command  of 
the  Jews,  and  what  was  his  exploits  ? 

Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas,  succeeded  him  in 
the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  Jews,  who  were  now 
oppressed  by  the  insults  of  Alcimus  and  the  cruelties 
of  Bacchides.  The  first  exploit  of  Jonathan  was  to 
avenee  the  death  of  his  brother  John,  who  had  been 
killed  by  the  Jambrian  Arabs.  Bacchides  soon  heard 
that  he  was  in  arms,  and  succeeded  in  cooping  him  up 
by  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Although  Jonathan  had 
nearly  reached  Bacchides  with  the  intention  of  termi- 
nating the  war  by  the  death  of  the  Syrian  general,  he 
was  so  oppressed  by  superior  numbers,  that  he  and  his 
gallant  soldiers  were  compelled  to  plunge  into  the  river 
to  escape.  The  defeat  of  Jonathan  was  followed  by 
the  death  of  Alcimus,  who  sacrilegiously  demolishing 
a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  temple,  was  struck  with  a 
mortal  disease  which  carried  him  off,  after  he  had  sus- 
tained the  office  of  high-priest  four  years.  The 
perseverance  of  Jonathan  wearied  out  the  patience  of 
Bacchides.  He  became  disgusted  with  the  war ; 
Jonathan  whose  prudence  was  equal  to  his  bravery, 
knowing  the  state  of  his  mind,  succeeded  in  forming 
c  158  ^^^^  ^^"™  ^  treaty  of  peace ;  and  Bacchides, 
'  who  appears  to  have  been  the  best  of  the 
Syrian  generals,  troubled  Judsea  no  more.  Jonathan 
now  being  master  of  the  principal  part  of  Judea, 
immediately  applied  himself  to  restore  some  degree  of 
order  and  prosperity  to  a  coxxutc^  viVaOcl  Vv^A  ao  long 
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been  desolated  with  all  the  ravages  of  war  ;  and 
with  an  authority  which  resembled  that  of  the  ancient 
Judges^  he  administered  at  Michmash^  the  affairs  of 
the  church  and  of  the  state. 

What  at  this  period  were  the  revolutions  in  Syria  ? 

All  Syria  was  in  commotion.  Alexander  Balas^  who 
pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes^  con- 
tended with  Demetrius  Soter  for  the  possession  of  the 
throne.  Both  the  competitors  for  the  crown,  fully 
aware  of  the  valour  and  abilities  of  Jonathan,  applied 
for  his  support ;  Jonathan  declared  for  Alexander,  made 
himself  master  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  though  the 
forces  of  Demetrius  still  held  the  citadel;  received 
from  Alexander  the  investiture  in  the  office  of  high- 
priest  ;  the  people  united  in  the  verdict  of  the  prince, 
and  Jonathan,  on  the  ensuing  feast  of  tabernacles,  ap- 
peared in  the  pontiiicial  robes  and  immedi- 
ately  entered  upon  the  functions  of  an  office  ^*** 

to  which  by  descent,  as  well  as  by  distinction  and  ser- 
vices, he  had  an  equitable  claim.  Jonathan  publicly 
received  the  highest  honours  from  Alexander,  when 
that  king  celebrated  at  Ptolemais  his  nuptials  with 
the  daughter  of  the  sovereign  of  Egypt ;  he  proved 
his  gratitude  by  overthrowing  Apollonius  who  had 
revolted  from  Alexander,  and  by  capturing  Joppa  and 
Azotus,  cities  which  formed  a  part  of  the  government 
of  the  rebel  general. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  JoncUhan  amidst  these  revo^ 
lutions  ? 

The  prudence  of  Jonathan  was  tried  by  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  sovereignty  of  Syria ;  Alexan- 
der Balas  was  dethroned  by  Demetrius  Nicator  son  of 
Demetrius  Soter ;  and  soon  afterwards  lost  his  life  by 
the  treachery  of  an  Arab  prince.     The  Jewish  high- 

Eriest  assisted  the  new  Syrian  monarch  by  sending 
im  three  thousand  Jewish  soldiers,  who  rescued  him 
from  a  dangerous  sedition,  and  from  the  rage  of  his 
exasperated  people,  who  had  beseiged  him  in  his 
palace.  But  the  chicanery  and  ingratitude  of  Deme- 
trius alienated  the  regard  of  Jonathan;  and  when 
Antiochus  Theos,  the  son  of  Alexander  Ba\a<&,  Vsg  ^^ 
ugency  of  Tryphon  ascended  the  Synaiv  \)moxv&>  ioxi^- 
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than  engaged  in  his  cause  with  all  his  influence  and 
ralour. 

Did  Jonathan  devote  himself  to  his  countrymen  ? 

This  great  man  devoted  all  his  diligence  and  abilities 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Jews,  he  repaired  the  forts  of 
Judsa,  he  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  by  some  new 
works  he  effectually  cut  off  the  garrison  of  the  Syrian 
fortress  from  the  city,  he  renewed  the  alliance  which 
had  been  made  by  his  brother  with  the  Romans,  and^ 
when  he  died,  he  left  Judsea  in  a  better  state  of 
security  from  foreign  invasion  than  had  been  known 
from  the  time  of  the  restoration. 

In  what  manner  was  the  death  of  Jonathan  accom^ 
plished  ? 

The  death  of  Jonathan  was  accomplished  by  an  act 
of  the  basest  and  most  inhuman  treachery.  Tryphon, 
already  mentioned,  became  desirous  of  dethroning  An- 
tiochus,  and  of  placing  the  crown  upon  his 
A.  c.  44.  ^^^  head.  But  knowing  that  the  young 
monarch  was  secure  so  long  as  he  was  aided  by  the 
counsels  and  the  power  of  Jonathan,  he  determined  to 

Serpetrate  one  of^the  most  abominable  deeds  of  mur- 
erous  perfidy  on  record.  He  enticed  the  unsuspicious 
high-pnest  and  a  thousand  of  his  attendants  to  enter 
within  the  walls  of  Ptolemais;  the  brutal  ruffian 
then  murdered  all  the  inferior  Jews,  and  having  extor- 
ted a  large  sum  from  Judsa  by  way  of  a  ransom  for 
Jonathan,  he  had  no  sooner  pocketed  it  than  he  put 
him  to  death.  Jonathan  proved  himself,  by  an  ad- 
ministration  of  seventeen  years,  to  be  worthy  of  his 
father  and  his  brother ;  and  the  great  and  general 
mourning  which  prevailed  for  many  days  over  all 
Israel,  testified  the  respect  of  his  countrymen  for  his 
idrtues,  and  their  sorrow  for  his  loss. 

Who  after  the  death  of  Jonathan  sustained  the  cause 
of  the  Jews  f 

The  consternation  of  the  Jews  at  the  murder  of 
Jonathan,  and  the  evidently  hostile  intentions  of  Try- 
phon, was  alleviated  by  the  eloquence  and  address  of 
Simon,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Mattathias,  who  was 
•lected  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people  their 
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hiffh-priest  and  commander.  The  march  of  Tryphon, 
who  was  proceeding  to  relieve  the  Syrian  garrison  in 
the  citadel  of  Jerusalem^  was  arrested  by  a  great  fall 
of  snow^  and  that  remorseless  ruffian  returned  into 
Syria  to  embrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign 
and  to  seize  upon  the  vacant  throne.  The  body  of 
Jonathan^  on  the  departure  of  Tryphon,  was  interred 
by  the  fraternal  care  of  Simon,  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
father  and  brothers  at  Modin. 

Give  a  general  character  of  the  administration  of 
Simon. 

The  zealous  and  unremitting  attention  of  Simon,  was 
laboriously  directed  to  the  security,  the  happiness,  and 
the  prosperity  of  Judsa.  He  obtained  from  bemetrius, 
the  lawnil  king  of  Syria,  though  stripped  of  almost  all 
his  dominions  by  Tryphon,  the  full  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  his  country ;  he  renewed  his  alliance 
with  the  Romans;  he  took  the  cities  of  Joppa  and 
Gaza,  the  garrisons  of  which  had  continually  infested 
the  vicinity ;  and  he  gained  possession  of 
the  fortress  which  for  twenty-nve  years  the  '  **** 

Syrians  had  occupied  in  the  heart  of  Jerusalem — an 
event  which  diffused  general  exultation  and  joy. 

Whose  party  in  the  civil  wars  of  Syria  was  espotised 
by  Sim^n  f 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius  Nicanor, 
was  engaged  in  driving  Tryphon  from  the  kingdom  of 
Syria.  A  tyrannical  and  murderous  usurper  is  every 
where  hated,  and  never  fails  to  experience  tne  infidelity 
and  abandonment  of  the  instruments  of  his  crimes. 
Tryphon  was  forsaken  by  his  troops,  Antiochus  be- 
sieged him  with  an  immense  army  in  the  city  of  Dora 
in  Phoenicia ;  and  Simon,  both  from  a  sense  of  justice 
and  from  policy,  sent  him  two  thousand  chosen  men  to 
assist  him  in  the  capture  of  the  execrable  traitor.  But 
Antiochus  insultingly  sent  back  the  troops ;  and  Athe- 
nobius,  his  ambassador,  demanded  in  his  name  the 
restoration  of  Gazara,  Joppa,  and  the  citidal  of  Jerusa- 
leih,  and  the  payment  of  unreasonable  sums  of  money, 
either  as  a  reparation  for  pretended  injuries,  or  as  a 
tribute  for  some  specified  cities.  The  answer  of  Si- 
mon, who  positively  refused  to  restore  the  citadel  of 
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Jerusaletrij  and  only  offered  to  pay  a  hundred  talents 
for  Joppa  and  Gazara,  produced  an  immediate  war, 
and  Cendebeus,  a  Syrian  general,  with  a  powerful 
army,  commenced  his  march  into  Judsea;  but  John 
Hyrcanus,  and  Judas,  the  valiant  sons  of  the  high- 
priest,  gave  him  a  signal  defeat,  and  drove  him  with 
great  slaughter  from  tne  country. 

Describe  the  dssassination  of  Simon, 

The  Jews  did  not  long  enjoy  the  inestimable  bene- 
fits of  Simon's  administration.  That  great  man  feU  a 
victim  to  one  of  the  most  diabolical  plots  to  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  assassination.  He  had  a  son-in-law, 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Abubus,  whom  he  had  appointed 

fovemor  of  Jericho.  This  flagitious  wretch,  excited 
y  the  demon  of  avarice  and  ambition,  determined  to 
murder  his  venerable  father-in-law  and  all  his  family, 
and  to  seize  upon  the  government  of  Judsa.  He  in- 
vited the  aged  pontiff  to  his  castle  of  Dock  or  Docus, 
where  he  pretended  to  have  prepared  a  sumptuous  en. 
tertainment.  Simon,  suspecting  no  danger,  accepted 
the  invitation ;  and  with  his  two  sons  Judas  and 
Matthias  entered  the  castle  to  partake  of  the  hospi- 
talities  of  Ptolemy.  He  was  assassinated  in 
•  •  •  the  midst  of  the  feast,  but  the  guilty  parri- 
cide after  all  was  disappointed. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Hyrcanns  the  son  of  Simon 
after  the  assassination  of  his  father  ? 

Hyrcanus  who  was  then  at  Gazara,  determined  to 
prevent  the  designs  of  Ptolemy,  and  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  father.  He  hastened  to  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  closed  its  gates  against  Ptolemy,  he  was 
constituted  prince  and  high-piiest  in  the  stead  of  his 
father,  and  he  prudently  provided  for  his  own  security 
and  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  country.  Ptolemy 
was  secretly  in  alliance  with  Antiochus,  and  it  was 
imperatively  necessary  to  put  him  down  without  delay. 
Hyrcanus  therefore  marched  against  the  fortress  of  the 
murderer  and  commenced  a  regular  siege.  The  place 
was  delivered  however  by  a  brutal  stratagem  of  Pto- 
lemy. The  mother  and  two  brothers  of  Hyrcanus 
were  prisoners  in  the  castle ;  the  ruffian  brought  them 
upon  the  ramparts,  exhibited  them  to  Hyrcanus,  and 
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threatened  to  whip  them  to  death  if  he  persisted  in 
the  siege.  The  magnanimous  mother  was  careless  of 
herself;  she  earnestly  exhorted  her  son  to  accelerate 
his  operations ;  and  since  her  own  death  was  inevita- 
ble^ to  remember  only  the  assassination  of  his  father. 
But  the  sight  was  too  horrible  for  the  filial  piety  of 
Hyrcanus,  the  siege  degenerated  into  a  blockade^  and 
while  he  was  necessarily  absent  from  his  camp^  to 
preside  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  at  Jerusalem,  Pto- 
lemy effected  his  escape  and  altogether  dis-  a  c  im 
appeared  from  his  indignant  countrymen. 


SECTION  III. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  HYRCANUS  I.,  ARISTOBU- 
LUS  I.,  AND  ALEXANDER  JANNiEUS. 

HO  W  did  Hyrcanus  conduct  himself  upon  the  inva^ 
sion  of  Jvdcea  by  Antiochus  ? 

Though  the  bloody  plot  of  Ptolemy  was  thus  ren- 
dered ineffective,  his  alluring  offers  to  Antiochus 
brought  that  powerful  monarch  with  an  irresistible 
army  into  Judsea.  Hyrcanus  was  unable  to 
keep  the  field,  he  was  closely  shut  up  within  *  * 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  pre- 
cautions and  all  his  valour,  the  city  must  ultimately 
have  fallen  before  the  power  and  perseverance  of  the 
Syrians.  The  generosity  of  Antiochus  induced  the 
Jews  to  open  to  him  their  gates,  and  to  receive  him 
as  a  friend.  The  period  arrived  for  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles ;  the  besieged  requested  of  Antiochus  a  truce 
of  seven  days,  that  they  might  celebrate  the  festival ; 
he  not  only  granted  their  requests,  but  he  liberally 
sent  them  victims  for  their  sacrifices,  considerable  pre- 
sents of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  supply  of  provisions 
for  the  inhabitants  and  soldiers.  This  kindness  and 
courtesy  won  the  Kearts  of  the  Jews,  they  immediately 
sent  to  treat  for  peace,  and  it  was  granted  upon  con- 
dition, that  their  arms  should  be  surrendered,  that 
the  walls  of  the  city  should  be  demolished,  and  that 
a  tribute  should  be  paid  for  Joppa  and  for  other  cities 
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which  the  Jews  possessed  beyond  the  limits  of  Judca. 
Hostages  were  given,  the  money  was  paid,  the  city- 
was  dismantled,  the  siege  was  raised,  and  after  having 
been  sumptuously  entertained  in  Jerusalem,  Antiochus 
commanded  the  return  of  his  army  into  Syria. 

When  did  Hyrcanus  render  Judcea  independent  ? 

When  Antiochus  was  slain  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Parthians,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  Hyrcanus  threw 
off  all  allegiance  to  the  Syrian  monarchy, 
*  ■  '**  '  and  Judaea  continued  free  and  Independent 
until  its  final  subjugation  by  the  Romans.  Tne  mili- 
tary operations  of  this  great  man  were  conducted  with 
singular  ability,  and  were  attended  with  signal  suc- 
cess. He  conquered  several  cities  from  the  Syrians 
then  distracted  by  intestine  commotions  ;  he  leveUed 
with  the  dust  the  temple  of  Gerizim,  with  all  its  edi- 
fices, altars,  and  monuments ;  he  subdued  the  whole 
coimtry  of  Idumsa  which  he  incorporated  with  his 
dominions ;  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  he  be- 
sieged the  city  of  Samaria,  defeated  a  Syrian  army 
which  advanced  to  its  assistance,  took  it,  leveUed  it 
with  the  ground,  and  completely  reduced  the  whole 
country  and  the  province  of  Galilee  to  subjection. 
The  wisdom,  the  equity,  and  the  piety  of  his  internal 
policy  corresponded  with  the  vigour  and  success  of  his 
foreign  administration ;  Judsea  enjoyed  unprecedented 
tranquillity  and  prosperity  under  his  government ;  and 
while  Egypt  and  Syria  were  distracted  by  dissension 
and  war,  tne  dominions  of  Hyrcanus  flourished  in  un- 
rivalled happiness  and  peace. 

What  Jewish  sect  disturbed  the  government  of  Hyr~ 
canus ? 

He  experienced,  however,  considerable  embarrass- 
ment ana  trouble  from  the  Pharisees — a  sect  of  which 
a  detailed  account  is  given  in  another  part  of  this 
work.  He  had  formerly  been  so  friendly  to  them,  that 
they  had  almost  monopolized  his  flours.  The  auda- 
cious effrontery  of  Eleazar  one  of  their  number,  who 
boldly  and  publicly  accused  him  of  illegitimacy,  and 
on  that  account  demanded  his  resignation  of  the  high- 
priesthood^-«  story  trumped  up  by  this  supercilious 
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sectary  to  mortify  Hyrcanus^  so  exasperated  him 
against  the  whole  body,  that  he  totally  abandoned 
their  party,  while  they  continually  kept  alive  his  re- 
sentment by  their  reflections  and  seditions. 

What  was  the  character  of  Hyrcanus  ? 

Hyrcanus  sustained  the  pontifical  dignity  twenty- 
nine  years,  during  which  he  twice  renewed  the  alliance 
of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans.  He  was  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  a  truly  great  man.  He  perfected  the  de- 
signs of  his  father,  of  his  uncles,  and  of  his  grand- 
father, and  he  left  Judea  in  a  state  of  prosperity  which 
may  justly  be  compared  with  the  brightest  periods  of 
its  history. 

What  tragical  events  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Aristo^ 
hulus  the  son  and  successor  of  Hyrcanus  ? 

The  reign  of  Aristobulus,  the  eldest  son 
and  successor  of  Hyrcanus,  though  it  only  * 

continued  a  year,  was  deeply  tragical.  He  commenced 
Ms  government  with  a  crime  beyond  all  others  revolt- 
ing to  humanity.  According  to  the  will  of  Hyrcanus, 
his  mother  had  a  claim  to  the  sovereignty ;  but  her 
wicked  and  unnatural  son,  td  secure  himself  upon  the 
throne,  starved  her  to  death  in  prison.  He  admitted 
his  brother  AntigonUs  to  a  considerable  share  in  the 
administration,  and  in  company  they  invaded  Iturea,  a 
district  to  the  north-east  of  the  territories  of  the  Is- 
raelites. Aristobulus  being  incapacitated  by  disease 
for  the  fatigues  of  a  military  expedition,  left  Antigo- 
nus  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  and 
returned  to  his  palace  in  Jerusalem.  For  some  un- 
known reasons,  the  queen  had  conceived  a  hatred 
tantamount  to  the  most  inveterate  malignity  against 
Antigonus.  She  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  wreaking 
it  upon  her  victim.  When  that  gallant  prince  had  re- 
duced the  whole  province  of  Iturea  to  obedience  to 
his  brother,  he  marched  on  his  return  directly  to  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  then  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  and  An- 
tigonus, hastening  to  offer  his  thanksgivings  for  his 
success,  entered  the  temple  immediately  upon  his  ar- 
rival, arrayed  in  his  magnificent  armour,  and  attended 
by  a  body  of  his  men.  This  action  was  misrepre- 
seuted  to  the  king ;  who  was  told  that  it  was  tlie  evi- 
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dent  intention  of  Antigonus  to  put  an  end  at  once  to 
his  life  and  reign.  Guilt  is  always  suspicious ;  and  the 
wretch  who  had  stained  his  hands  with  the  blood  of 
his  mother,  was  not  likely  to  be  restrained  from  any 
acts  of  violence  by  fraternal  affection.  Aristobulus 
resided  in  a  stately  palace  or  castle  called  Baris,  which 
had  been  built  by  HyrcJanus.  He  sent  to  his  brother 
an  order  to  put  off  his  armour,  and  to  come  to  the 
palace  ;  if  he  obeyed,  his  innocence  would  be  proved  ; 
if  not,  his  guilty  intentions  would  be  clearly  ascer- 
tained. And  Aristobulus  stationed  some  of  his  guards 
in  the  gallery  through  which  Antigonus  must  pass, 
with  orders,  if  he  came  unarmed,  to  leave  him  un- 
injured ;  but  if  he  came  in  his  armour  they  were  to 
kill  him  upon  the  spot.  The  queen,  with  the  diabolical 
cunning  of  a  malignant  woman,  corrupted  the  messen- 
ger sent  to  Antigonus,  arid  induced  him  to  inform  that 
unfortunate  prince,  that  Aristobulus,  having  heard  his 
armour  highly  applauded,  desired  to  see  himm  it  imme- 
diately. Antigonus  thus  hastened  along  the  passage, 
which  went  beneath  a  part  of  the  edifice  called  Stra- 
ton's  Tower,  the  guards  saw  him  approach  in  his  glit- 
tering panoply,  and  buried  their  swords  in  his  bosom. 

Itelate  the  manner  of  the  death  of  Aristobulus. 

Aristobulus  was  soon  undeceived ;  his  mind  was 
racked  with  all  the  horrors  of  remorse  and  despair ; 
his  disease  was  aggravated  by  his  distress,  and  he  was 
seized  with  a  vomiting  of  blood.  As  the  attendant 
carried  away  the  blood  in  a  vessel,  he  accidentally  let 
it  fall  upon  that  very  spot  where  the  blood  of  Anti- 
gonus remained  upon  the  ground.  The  bystanders 
uttered  a  piercing  exclamation  of  horror ;  the  king 
heard  it,  and  inquired  the  cause  ;  the  intelligence  was 
soon  communicated ;  "  Great  God,*'  he  cried,  ^'  thou 
dost  revenge  very  justly  the  fratricide  which  I  have 
committed,  how  long  will  my  guilty  soul  be  thus  con- 
fined within  my  body  ?"  When  he  had  uttered  this 
melancholy  exclamation,  his  spirit  departed  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  God. 

Under  what  circumstances  did  Alexander  JanncBtM 
commence  his  reign  in  Judaa  ? 

-  When  Alexander  Janneus,  the  brother  of  Aristo- 
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bulus  and  Antigonus,  commenced  his  reign,  a  feeble 
attempt  was  made  by  his  younger  brother  to  interrupt 
the  succession.  The  treason  was  punished 
by  the  death  of  its  author ;  while  upon  Ab-  *  ^^' 
salom  his  only  surviving  brother,  who  was  content 
with  the  tranquillity  of  a  private  station  and  retired 
from  all  public  employment,  Alexander  heaped  con- 
tinual favours,  and  manifested  to  him  invariable  kind- 
ness and  confidence. 

Was  the  reign  of  Alexander  eventful? 

The  life  of  Alexander  was  full  of  extraordinary 
vicissitudes  and  remarkable  events.  In  the  first  year 
of  his  reign  he  besieged  Ptolemais ;  the  citizens  im- 
plored the  life  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  who,  expelled  by 
his  mother  Cleopatra  from  the  kingdom  of  Egypt, 
reiffned  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Ptolemy  landed  in 
Palestine,  and  though  the  citizens  of  Ptolemais  closed 
their  gates  against  him,  he  listened  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  deputies  from  Gaza,  and  of  Zoilus  who 
maintained  himself  in  Dora  and  in  Straton's  Tower, 
and  marched  against  Alexander.  The  Jewish  prince 
was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men;  and 
would  have  been  utterly  ruined,  had  not  Cleopatra, 
who  trembled  at  the  victorious  progress  of  Ptolemy, 
given  him  timely  and  efiectual  assistance.  The  war. 
like  and  enterprising  spirit  of  Alexander  would  not 
suffer  him  to  remain  in  repose.  He  marched  into 
Coelo-Syria,  besieged  and  took  the  city  of  Gadara; 
flushed  with  success,  he  proceeded  to  Amathus  one  ot 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  country,  where  Theodo- 
rus  the  tyrant  or  prince  of  Philadelphia  had  lodged  his 
most  valuable  property  as  in  a  place  of  absolute  secu- 
rity. Alexander  obtained  temporary  possession  of  the 
fortress,  but  sustained  a  terrible  defeat  from  Theodo- 
rus,  who  regained  all  his  treasure,  captured  all  the 
baggage  and  plunder  of  Alexander,  and  killed  ten 
thousand  of  his  men.  The  constancy  of  Alexander 
was  by  no  means  shaken  by  his  misfortunes ;  he  re- 
cruited his  army ;  he  took  the  towns  of  Raphia  and 
Anthedon,  both  situated  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  and 
he  laid  close  siege  to  the  celebrated  city  of  Gaza,  while 
he  ravae^ed  the  surrounding  country.  But  Apollodotus, 
a  skilfiu  and  gallant  soldier,  commanded  in  the  town ; 
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the  defence  was  obstinate ;  at  the  termination  of  a 
year  the  progress  of  Alexander  had  been  small ;  and 
his  army  was  almost  ruined  by  a  desperate  sally  made 
in  the  dead  of  the  night.  Sedition,  however,  arose  in 
the  city ;  ApoUodotus  was  murdered  by  his  own  bro- 
ther, and  the  place  was  betrayed.  Alexander  entered 
the  city,  and  abandoned  the  inhabitants  to  the  fury  of 
his  men.  When  the  citizens  perceived  that  no  quarter 
was  given  to  them  by  the  exasperated  conqueror,  they 
fought  with  the  rage  of  despair ;  many  of  the  men  of 
of  Alexander  were  slain;  the  resistance  terminated 
only  when  the  defenders  had  ceased  to  breathe ;  and  the 
victorious  prince  testified  his  mortification  aud  resent- 
ment, by  reducing  this  great  and  ancient  city  to  a 
heap  of  ruins. 

Did  the  Pharisees  disturb  the  reign  of  Alexander  ? 

The  malignity  of  the  Pharisees  distracted  the  whole 
reign  of  Alexander,  and  sometimes  appeared  to  shake 
the  foundations  of  his  throne.     When  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem  from  the  siege  of  Gaza,  as  he  was  preparing, 
as  high-priest  as  well  as  prince,  to  preside  at  the  sa- 
crifices offered  at  the  great  feast  of  tabernacles,  the 
people,  inflamed  by  the  surmises  and  slanders  of  the 
rharisees,  not  only  pelted  him  with  a  kind  of  citron 
which  they  were  accustomed  on  this  occasion  to  carry, 
but  cried  aloud,  with  an  allusion  to  the  calumny  of 
Kleazar  against  Hyrcanus,  that  such  a  slave  was  un. 
worthy  of  either  the  pontifical  or  regal  dignity.    Alex- 
ander was  so  irritated  by  these  insults  that  he  com- 
manded the  troops  to  fall  upon  the  people  ;  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  six  thou- 
sand Jews ;  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  insults 
for  the  future,  he  inclosed  the  court  of  the  priests 
within  a  wooden  wall,  and  surrounded  his  person  with 
foreign  mercenaries,  that  he  might  no  longer  be  depen- 
dent  upon  a  people  by  whom  he  was  both  hated  and 
feared. 

llliat  effects  were  produced  by  the  dissension  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  subjects  ? 

Their  mutual  exasperation  produced  the  most  tragi- 
cal effects.  When  after  some  foreign  expeditions,  in 
which  he  defeated  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites^  took 
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the  fortress  of  Amathus  near  which  he  had  formerly 
suffered  a  signal  defeat^  and  had  almost  been  taken 
prisoner  in  an  ambuscade  by  an  Arabian  prince^  he 
was  compelled  to  make  war  upon  his  seditious  people 
who  had  organised  a  regular  rebellion.  Such  was  the 
animosity  of  his  subjects  against  him^  that  when  he 
one  day  inquired  of  them^  what  he  could  do  to  obtain 
their  good  will,  they  unanimously  replied,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  kill  himself.  Fifty  thousand  peo- 
ple were  destroyed  by  this  civil  war  in  six  years,  and 
innumerable  calamities  were  entailed  upon  the  Jewish 
nation.  The  rebels  requested  the  assistance  of  Deme* 
trius  Euchsrus,  who  had  established  himself  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Damascus:  Demetrius  gladly  acceded 
to  their  request ;  he  marched  into  Judsa,  joined  the 
rebels,  and  inflicted  such  a  terrible  defeat  upon  Alex- 
ander, that  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains  alone. 

How  did  Alexander  overcome  his  rebellious  subjects  ? 

The  misfortunes  and  destitution  of  the  sovereign 
•  excited  the  commiseratiou  of  some  of  the  troops  and 
the  people,  and  Alexander  soon  found  himself^  again 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Demetrius  retreated 
from  Judsa ;  and  Alexander,  being  now  left  at  liberty 
to  devote  all  his  resources  to  crush  the  rebellion,  de- 
termined  to  exact  a  terrible  revenffe.  He  defeated  the 
insurgents  in  the  open  field,  and  shut  up  the  most 
desperate  of  them  in  Bethune.  The  place  was  taken, 
ana  a  scene  of  unparalleled  horror  ensued.  £ight 
hundred  of  the  principal  rebels  were  taken  to  Jerusa- 
lem ;  they  were  all  crucified  at  one  time  and  in  one 
place ;  in  the  presence  of  these  unhappy  wretches, 
and  before  they  expired,  their  wives  and  children  were 
butchered  by  the  soldiers ;  while  Alexander,  seated  at 
a  banquet  with  his  friends  near  the  place  of  execu- 
tion,  feasted  his  eyes  upon  the  torments  of  his  expiring 
enemies.  This  terrible  example  completely  quelled 
all  resistance  against  Alexander,  and  he  was  never 
molested  by  any  other  mutiny  during  the  rest  of  his 
reign.  This  tranquillity  at  home  enabled  him  to  ex- 
tend his  conquests  abroad :  and  such  was  his  success, 
that,  when  alter  the  absence  of  three  years  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  he  swayed  his  sceptre  over  dominions 
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more  extensive  than  had  erer  submitted  to  the  aU^ 
thority  of  the  Jews,  except  in  the  times  of  David  and 
Solomon* 

What  was  the  cause  of  Alexander's  death  and  what 
was  his  character  f 

The  excesses  and  intemperance  of  Alexander,  at 
length  destroyed  hjis  constitution  and  brought  him  to 
the  grave.  When  he  was  dying,  conscious  that  a  tur- 
bulent people  were  not  likely  to  submit  without  sedi- 
tion ana  rebellion,  to  a  woman,  and  to  children  under 
age,  he  exhorted  Alexandra  his  queen  to  give 

'  '  the  Pharisees  some  share  in  the  government, 
and  even  to  appease  their  resentment  by  surrendering 
to  them  his  dead  body,  and  by  allowing  them  to  treat 
it  with  every  indi^ty  as  some  atonement  for  the  in-, 
juries  and  cruelties  he  had  inflicted  upon  their  sect. 
Alexander  Jannseu^  died  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  and  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  his  reign.  He  was 
a  prince  valiant,  enterprising,  and  politic,  indefatigable 
both  in  the  council  and  the  field,  and  he  respected, 
at  any  rate,  the  rites  and  institutions  of  religion  ;  but 
he  was  despotic  and  inhuman,  ambition  was  his  ruling 
passion,  and  his  criminal  debaucheries  accelerated  his 
dissolution. 

How  did  Alexandra  follow  the  dying  advice  of  herr 
husband  and  what  was  the  consequence  of  the  measures 
she  adopted  ? 

Alexandra  followed  the  advice  of  her  husband,  the 
triumphant  Pharisees  were  transported  with 
*  joy,  they  extolled  the  deceased  king  as  a 
mighty  conqueror  and  a  sincere  patriot,  they  bestowed 
upon  him  the  most  magnificent  funeral  obsequies,  and 
they  were  so  intoxicated  with  the  change,  that  they 
above  all  things  applauded  him,  for  leaving  his  go- 
vernment in  the  hands  of  Alexandra.  The  admission 
of  the  Pharisees  to  power  was  an  event  of  great  im- 
portance ;  and  it  furnishes  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  those  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
they  are  represented  to  have  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  government,  and  to 
have  exercised  a  most  commanding  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  people. 
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What  effect  was  produced  during  the  government  of 
Alexandra  by  the  ambition  and  malignity  of  the  Fhari^ 
sees  ? 

Under  the  reign  of  Alexandra,  since  no  foreign  ene- 
my excited  alarm,  the  whole  country  might  have  re- 
mained in  profound  tranquillity,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  vindictive  and  arrogant  proceedings  of  the  Phari- 
sees. This  insolent  sect  soon  evinced  their  determina- 
tion to  effect  the  extermination  of  all  the  friends  of 
Alexander ;  and  would  have  accomplished  their  pur- 
pose, had  it  not  been  for  the  jSrmness  of-  the  youtig 
Aristobulus,  the  second  son  of  the  late  king.  This 
brave  young  prince  obtained  the  virtual  command  of 
the  frontier  garrisons ;  by  a  successful  expedition  to 
Damascus  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  troops ;  and 
although  his  wife  and  children  were  retained  by  the 
Jewg  he  continued  to  increase  his  military  power. 
The  regency  of  the  queen,  after  it  had  continued  nine 
years  was  terminated  by  her  death  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  her  age,  and  a  civil  war  immediately 
followed. 


SECTION  IV. 
POMPEY,  GABINIUS,  AND  CRASSUS  IN  JUDiEA. 

WHO  succeeded  Alexandra  in  the  government  of 
Judaaf 

Hyrcanus  II.  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus   and  Alexandra,  succeeded  to  the     ^    '  ^^ 
regal  and  pontifical  dignities. 

Did  JSyrcanus  long  retain  his  station  ? 

Aristobulus  approached,  fought,  and  conquered  his 
brother ;  and  the  mild  and  unambitious  Hyrcanus,  was 
easily  persuaded  to  abandon  the  cares  of  a  dangerous 
and  precarious  sovereignty  for  the  security  and  peace 
of  private  life. 

By  whom  was  the  party  of  Hyrcanus  sustained  after 
his  resignation  ? 

The  resignation  of  Hyrcanus  was  not  the  extinction 
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of  his  party.  The  Pharisees  were  still  active  and 
powerful^  and  they  soon  found  a  person  who  rendered 
their  influence  subservient  to  his  own  aggrandisement^ 
and  by  whose  descendants  the  Asmonean  family  were 
superseded  in  the  government  of  Judsa.  Antipater 
the  son  of  Antipas  an  Idumsean^  the  principal  person 
of  his  country,  of  which  his  father  had  been  governor 
under  Alexander  Jannseus,  and  in  religion  no  doubt  a 
Jew,  assumed  and  sustained  the  party  of  Hyrcanus. 
Representing  to  that  feeble  and  timid  prince,  that  his 
life  was  not  safe  while  he  remained  in  Jerusalem,  he 
easily  persuaded  him  to  flee  to  the  protection  of  Aretas 
the  king  of  Petra  in  Arabia.  Aretas  gladly  caught 
hold  of  the  pretext  for  the  invasion  of  Judsea.  Aristo- 
bulus  was  defeated,  and  was  besieged  in  the  temple. 
The  animosity  of  the  besiegers  was  carried  to  a  height 
beyond  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  Jews  to  go.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  Passover ;  and  Aristobulus  applied 
to  the  besiegers,  for  a  sufiicient  number  of  lambs  for 
the  festival.  They  promised  him  a  supply  upon  con.- 
dition  that  he  paid  a  thousand  drachms  of  silver  for 
every  head,  and  that  they  had  the  money  beforehand. 
But  when  they  had  received  the  money,  they  withheld 
the  lambs ;  upon  whicl\  the  priests  immediately  went 
to  the  altar,  and  imprecated  the  vengeance  of  God 
upon  the  men  who  could  throw  such  infamous  con. 
tempt  upon  his  holy  religion. 

Describe  the  first  actual  interposition  of  the  Romans 
in  the  affairs  of  Judcea. 

The  Romans  now  appeared  upon  the  borders  of  Ju- 
d»a ;  the  mightiest  monarchies  of  Asia  had  disappear- 
ed before  their  discipline  and  valour ;  and  they  were 
now  virtually  the  masters  of  the  world.  Scaurus,  a 
lieutenant  of  Pompey  the  Great,  had  taken  possession 
of  Damascus,  and  to  him  the  Jewish  competitors  ap- 
pealed.  The  treasures,  and  perhaps  the  character  of 
Aristobulus,  gained  a  decision  in  his  favour,  and 
Aretas  was  commanded  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  tern- 
pie.  The  Arabian  monarch  complied ;  and 
•  '  Aristobulus,  collecting  a  small  body  of  troops, 
pursued,  overtook,  and  defeated  him  with  the  loss  a( 
seven  thousand  men.  But  the  illustrious  and  invinci- 
ble Pompey  himself  arrived  at  Damascus ;  hit  fiat 
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disposed  of  the  crowns  and  kingdoms  of  Asia ;  before 
him  the  agents  of  the  brothers^  Antipater  for  Hyrcanus^ 
and  Nicodemus  for  Aristobulus  appeared  firsts  and 
afterwards  the  rivals  pleaded  their  own  cause.  The 
decision  was  delayed ;  Aristobulus  was  alarmed ;  and 
he  instantly  provided  for  his  security,  by  fortifying  and 
garrisoning  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Alex- 
andrion.  The  operations  of  Pompey  were  delayed  by 
his  expedition  to  Arabia ;  but  upon  his  return,  he 
plainly  evinced  his  partiality  for  Hyrcanus,  by  com- 
manding Aristobulus  to  surrender  all  his  fortresses 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  As  soon  as  Aristo- 
bulus had  received  the  imperious  mandate  of  Pompey, 
he  fled  to  Jerusalem  and  prepared  for  an  obstinate 
defence.  The  party  of  Hyrcanus  were  so  powerful  in 
the  city,  that  the  gallant  though  unfortunate  prince 
was  compelled  to  retire  into  the  temple,  which  again 
was  prostituted  and  perverted  from  its  sacred  object  to 
the  horrible  purposes  of  war. 

How  was  the  temple  taken  by  the  celebrated  Pompey  ? 

Pompey  formed  the  siege  with  all  his  army,  and 
employed  every  engine  of  destruction  at  that     .  ^  e^ 
time  invented  by  the  military  art.    Immense 
battering  rams  were  brought  from  Tyre,  and  were 
mounted  on  vast  platforms  raised  on  the  north,  and  only 
accessible,  side  oi  the  edifice.    But  the  strong  walls,  the 
massy  towers,  the  deep  ditches,  and  the  precipitous  val- 
lies  surrounding  the  temple,  together  With  the  valour, 
the  skill,  and  the  desperation  of  the  garrison,  might 
have  rendered  even  the  efforts  of  Pompey  and  of  the 
Romans,  fruitless,  had  it  not  been  for  the  superstitious 
reverence  of  the  Jews  for  the  Sabbath.    Limiting  their 
opposition  on  that  day  to  actual  assault,  they  permit- 
tea  the  besiegers  to  rear  their  mounds,  to  nil  up  the 
ditches,  and  to  approach  the  walls,  without  molestation. 
When  tiiree  months  had  elapsed,  a  breach  was  made  by 
the  fall  of  a  tower;  the  Romans,  headed  by  Faustus 
Svlla,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  dictator,  advanced  into 
the  assault ;  they  burst  into  the  temple ;  the  priests 
who  calmly  continued  to  officiate  at  the  altar,  the 
•oldiers  who  eallantly  defended  themselves  to  the  last, 
were  involved  in  the  same  slaughter ;  twelve  thousand 
of  the  garrison  fell ;  many  more  to  avoid  the  sword  of 
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the  enemy  became  their  own  destroyers^  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  Pharisees  revelled  in  the  slaughter  of 
their  detested  enemies.  When  the  carnage  was  over, 
Pompey  entered  the  temple ;  surrounded  by  his  offi- 
cers, he  excited  the  horror  of  the  Jews  by  penetrating 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies;  he  adnured  the  precious 
utensils  and  vast  treasures  which  he  found  on  the 
altars,  or  in  the  treasury ;  but  his  moderation  was 
equal  to  his  valour,  he  was  no  public  robber,  he  left 
the  inestimable  furniture  as  he  found  it;  he  ordered 
the  priests  to  purify  the  edifice  which  had  again  been 
polluted  with  blood,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual  were  performed  as  though  a  battle  had  not 
been  fought,  and  thousands  had  not  been  slain. 

What  was  the  result  of  the  victory  of  Pompey  ? 

Hyrcanus  was  restored  to  the  pontifical  dignity,  but 
without  the  regal  title ;  the  cities  which  bad  been 
taken  by  Alexander  Jannsus  were  united  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria ;  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  again 
demolished ;  and  Aristobulus,  with  his  sons  Antigonus 
and  Alexander,  and  two  daughters,  were  sent  prisoners 
to  Rome.  Alexander  however  escaped  by  the  way, 
and  became  the  source  of  new  troubles  to  his  dis- 
tracted country. 

Who  amidst  the  troubles  ofJudaa  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  future  grandeur  of  his  family  ? 

Amidst  all  these  disasters,  there  was  one  wily  man, 
who  rendered  every  event  subservient  to  his  personal 
advantage  and  the  aggrandisement  of  his  family.  The 
supplies  which  Antipater  furnished  to  Scaurus  the 
Roman  governor  of  Syria,  and  the  success  of  his  per- 
suasions in  inducing  the  king  of  Arabia  to  pay  to  the 
same  general  the  tribute  of  three  hundred  talents,  con- 
ciliated the  regard  of  the  conquerors  of  the  world, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  splendid  fortunes  of 
his  son. 

What  was  the  subsequent  condition  ofJudaa  ? 

The  distractions  of  Judaea  were  renewed  by  Alex- 
ander the  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  formed  a  party  and 
collected  troops.    Hyrcanus  applied  for  assistance  to 
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Gabinius  the  Roman  ^eneral^  who  had   recently  ar- 
rived in  Syria ;  that  officer  marched  into  Ju-     a   n  57 
dsa^  and  an  accommodation  was  made  with 
Alexander  on  condition    of   his  surrendering    three 
strong  fortresses  which  he  held  and  which  were  de- 
molished.   After  this  events  Gabinius  seriously  applied 
himself  to  the  internal  polity  and  prosperity  01   the 
country;  he  rebuilt  Samaria^  Gaza^  and  other  towns 
which  had  been  destroyed ;  and  he  completely  chan- 
ged the  whole  form  of  government.    Depriving  Hyr- 
canus  of  the  sovereign  authority^  he  established  upon 
the  model  of  the  grand  Sanhedrim^  five  distinct  courts 
of  judicature^  one  at  Jerusalem^  another  at  Gadara^ 
another  at  Amathus,  another  at  Jericho,  and  the  fifth 
at  Sepphoris,  in  Galilee.     His  object  seems  to  have 
been,  to  accommodate  the  people,  that  in  any  case  of 
litigation  or  difference,   they  might  not  be 
compelled  to  sustain  the  inconvenience  of  a 
long  journey  in  pursuit  of  justice. 

Crive  some  account  of  tlie  Jewish  Sanhedrim. 

Gabinius  has  been  supposed  by  some  learned  men, 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  great 
judicial  court  of  the  Jews.  It  is  true  that  Gabmius 
established  five  Sanhedrims  in  Judsea,  at  Jerusalem, 
Gadara,  Jericho,  Amathus,  and  Sepphoris.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  great  Sanhedrim  was  instituted 
soon  after  the  return  fropi  the  captivity.  It  consisted  of 
seventy-two  persons  of  the  most  venerable  age  and  of 
the  most  esteemed  abilities.  It  determined  the  most 
important  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  had  the  power  of 
enforciiiff  its  decisions  by  the  punishment  of  death. 
The  high-priest  was  the  Nasi,  prince  or  president  of 
its  meetings,  which  were  held  in  a  rotunda,  half  of 
which,  was  built  without  the  temple,  and  half  within. 
The  deputy  of  the  Nasi,  was  called  Abbeth-din,  father 
of  the  house  of  judgment,  and  the  sub-deputy  was 
called  Chacam,  or  the  ^'  wise  man.**  The  members  of 
the  Sanhedrim  sat  in  a  semicircle,  their  president  occu- 
pying a  throne,  with  his  deputy  on  his  right  hand,  and 
his  sub-deputy  on  his  left.  It  appears  tiiat  in  the 
time  of  Christ  this  court  had  no  longer  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  since  Christ  was  sent  to  be  CQiid&\ccc^<^^ 
by  Pilate. 
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How  was  the  administration  of  Gabinius  disturbed  f 

The  administration  of  Gabinius  was  incessantly 
distracted  by  the  commotions  of  Judsea.  Aristobulus 
himself  escaped  from  his  confinement ;  his  standard 
was  raised  at  the  fort  of  Alexandrion  which  he  had 
hastily  fortified ;  but  he  was  besieged ;  all  resistance 
was  unavsdling ;  he  was  desperately  wounded  in  the 
assault ;  his  son  Antigonus  by  the  intercession  of  his 
wife  was  liberated^  but  he  was  sent  again  a  prisoner 
to  Rome.  Undismayed  by  the  defeat  of  his  father^ 
Alexander  again  tried  the  fortune  of  his  sword ;  he 
coUected  a  numerous  army  and  bravely  met  Gabinius 
in  the  field ;  but  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men 
he  was  discomfited^  and  compelled  to  seek  his  safety 
by  flight. 

Describe  the  seixure  of  the  treasures  of  the  temple  by 
Crassus  the  Roman  triumvir. 

When  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus  divided  the 
Roman  world  among  them,  the  last  had  Syria  aUot- 
ted  to  him  for  his  province.  This  monster  of  insatiable 
avarice  soon  came  to  Jerusalem  to  seize  the  treasures 
of  the  temple.  Like  a  common  robber^  he  began  the 
work  of  plunder.  A  priest,  whose  name  was 
A.  C.  53.  Eieazar,  probably  the  treasurer  of  the  temple, 
desirous  of  preventing  the  atrocious  sacrilege,  foolishly 
told  Crassus,  that  if  he  would  spare  the  rest  of  the 
riches,  he  would  show  him  a  large  beam  of  massy 
gold  inclosed  in  a  case  of  wood,  which  weighed  three 
hundred  nimse,  or  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
The  greedy  triumvir  made  no  scruple  of  swearing 
solemnly,  that  upon  obtaining  the  beam,  he  would 
instantly  depart  and  leave  every  thing  else  untouched. 
But  Eleazar  had  no  sooner  pointed  out  to  him  the  mass 
of  gold,  than  he  violated  nis  oath ;  the  contributions 
of  uie  Jews  in  every  part  of  the  world  for  the  sacred 
•ervice  were  taken  away  by  the  perjiu^d  plunderer ; 
more  than  ten  thousand  talents  or  upwards  of  two 
millions  of  our  monev  became  his  prey ;  and  with  the 
ffuilt  of  this  most  inuimous  transaction  upon  his  head, 
Se  marched  to  make  war  against  the  Farthians  con. 
trtaj  to  the  faith  of  the  niost  sacred  treaties,  and  for 
the  indulgence  of  his  despicabU  ^a««ioa  ;  but  amidst 
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the  trampling  of  their  squadrons^  and  the  flight  of  their 
arrows,  ne  met  with  the  punishment  of  his  crime,  for 
he  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  army  which  abetted  his 
spoliations,  were  left  lifeless  corpses  upon  the  plains 
of  Mesopotamia. 

What  was  the  fate  of  Aristohulus  II. 

The  fate  of  Aristobulus  was  most  tragical.  When 
the  great  civil  war  broke  out  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  the  former  imagined  that  the  Jewish  prince 
might  be  of  essential  service  to  him  in  the  East.  He 
therefore  released  him  from  the  prison  in  which  he  had 
languished  eight  years,  and  commissioned  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  two  legions  into  Judaea,  to  keep  in  awe  the 
party  of  Pompey  m  Syria.  Rome  at  that  time  was  a 
theatre  of  crimes — some  of  the  adherents  of  Pompey 
poisoned  the  unfortunate  prince  before  he  could  com- 
mence his  expedition.  His  son  Alexander  soon  fol- 
lowed him  to  hi»  grave.  With  his  usual  activity  he 
had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  appointment  and  probable 
return  of  his  father,  than  he  collected  some  troops  to 
reinforce  him  on  his  arrival ;  but  the  eye  of  Pompey 
was  upon  him ;  his  design  was  soon  discovered ; 
Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  who  presided  in  Syria,  seized  him, 
carried  him  to  Antioch,  and  condemned  him  to  suiTer 
the  punishment  of  decapitation. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

VROH  THE  RISE  OF  THE  HERODIAN  FAMILY  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  HEROD  THE  GREAT. 

SECTION  I. 
THE  RISE  OF  HEROD. 

WHAT  family  rose  into  eminence  in  Judaa  during 
the  war  between  Julius  Ccesar  and  Pompey  ? 

The  mighty  struggle  for  empire  between   Julius 
Cflesar  and  Pompey  the  Great  had  a  most  important 
influence  upon  tne  affairs  of  Judaea^  more  particularly 
as  it  accelerated  the  rise  of  a  family  which  super- 
seded the  race  of  the  Asmonean  princes^   and  first 
brought  into  notice  that  remarkable  man^  who  proved 
the  last  independent  sovereign  of  the  Jews.     The  art- 
ful conduct  of  Antipater  in  rendering  the  national 
commotions  and  changes  which  have  been  recorded  in 
the  preceding  pages^  subservient  to  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  family,  has  already  been  mentioned.    The 
great  civil  war  which  agitated  the  world,  presented 
facilities  of  which  he  availed  himself  with  consum. 
mate  policy,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  am. 
bitious  designs.    When  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  had 
decided  the  contest,  and  Caesar  had  commenced  his 
hostile  operations  in  Egypt,  Antipater,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  conqueror,  marched  with  three  thou- 
sand Jewish  auxiliaries  to  his  aid;  he  engaged  the 
Egyptian  Jews  to  declare  for  his  party,  and  to  give 
him  their  effectual  assistance;   and,    in   the  battle 
fouffht  in  the  Delta,  his  valour  retrieved  the  fortune, 
ana  decided  the  victory,  of  the  dav.    To  recompense 
these  important  services,  while  Hyrcanus  was  con- 
£rmed  in  Ma  high-priesthood,  C«««c  m^<^  l^^i^\»c 
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the  procurator  of  Judaea,  with  the  privileges  of  a  citi- 
zen of  Rome.  Such  indeed  was  the  indolence  or  inca^ 
pacity  of  Hyrcanus,  that  the  whole  administration  and 
authority  of  the  state,  were  possessed,  by  the  crafty 
Idumsan.  When  he  had  received  his  appointment 
from  Csesar,  and  had  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
he  more  openly  carried  on  his  design  for  the  advance, 
ment  of  his  family,  making  his  eldest  son  Fhasael  the 
governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  second  son  .  p  .- 
Herod  the  governor  of  Galilee. 

Describe  the  rise  of  Herod, 

The  growing  greatness  of  Herod  excited  the  jea- 
lousy 01  the  Jews,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
fully  demonstrated  their  apprehensions.  A  band  of 
robbers  had  infested  the  provmce  of  Herod.  The  first 
public  action  of  this  extraordinary  man  strongly  ex- 
emplified those  qualities  which  he  displayed  in  every 
part  of  his  eventful  career.  He  took  Hezekiah  the 
captain  of  the  banditti  with  a  number  of  his  followers, 
and  put  them  to  immediate  death.  The  Sanhedrim, 
alarmed  by  such  indications  of  promptitude  and  de- 
cision, persuaded  Hyrcanus  to  summon  him  before 
their  tribunal.  He  obeyed,  he  appeared,  but  he  ap- 
peared in  arms,  and  with  such  a  retinue,  as  enabled 
him  to  bid  defiance  to  their  vengeance.  His  accusers 
were  terrified  and  were  silent;  but  Sameas,  a  dis- 
tinguished Jew,  arraigned  him,  not  so  much  for  putting 
criminals  to  death  upon  his  own  authority,  as  for  his 
boldness  in  confronting  the  authority  of  the  venerable 
court ;  and  in  the  conclusion  of  his  address  he  justly 
predicted  that  ^^  this  young  man,  whom  they  dared  not 
to  condemn,  would  one  day  be  their  king,  and  would 
put  them  all  to  death,  together  with  Hyrcanus  him- 
self, who  presided  over  the  assembly."  The  condem- 
nation of  Herod,  in  spite  of  his  boldness  and  defiance, 
appeared  inevitable  ;  and  to  avoid  its  unpleasant  con- 
sequences, he  hastened  to  Sextus  Caesar  at  Damascus, 
in  whose  favour  he  rapidly  rose,  and  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  the  governor  of  Ccelo-Syria.  Herod  never 
forgave  an  injury.  He  had  no  sooner  taken  possession 
of  his  new  dignity,  than  he  raised  an  -army,  com- 
menced his  march  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  he  ivot  \i^^w 
persuaded  by  his  father  and  brotket  \.o  t^\.\xsTv,  \\a 
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would  no  doubt  have  inflicted  a  bloody  revenge  upon 
the  Sanhedrim.  The  death  of  Julius  Caesar  in  Rome^ 
and  of  Sextus  Cesar  in  Asia^  produced  no  change  in 
the  situation  of  Herod.  Brutus  and  Cassius  continued 
him  in  his  government  of  Coelo-Syria ;  and  already 
the  energy  and  resolution  which  belonged  to  his  cha- 
racter attached  such  importance  to  his  services^  that 
to  secure  his  fidelity,  they  engaged  to  constitute  him 
king  of  Judea^  when  their  war  with  Octavius  and 
Antony  should  be  ended. 

What  Jew  became  the  murderer  of  Antipater  f 

Malichus^  a  Jew  of  illustrious  birth  and  of  consi- 
derable  influence  and  power,  had  long  been  animated 
with  the  most  deadly  hatred  against  Antipater  and  his 
family.  Desirous  of  increasing  his  authority,  of  be- 
coming preeminent  in  the  state,  and  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  the  most  perfidious  and  detestable  actions, 
he  poisoned  Antipater  when  he  was  seated  at  the 
table  of  his  prince.  Malichus  protested  his  innocence, 
and  Herod  pretended  to  believe  him.  He  watched 
however  his  opportunity ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  procured  his  assassination.  Herod  signalized  his 
courage  and  abilities  soon  afterwards  by  the  total  de- 
feat of  Antigonus^  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  had 
collected  an  army,  and  threatened  the  security  of  Ju- 
d«a. 

To  what  dignity  were  the  sons  of  Antipater  elevated 
after  the  decisive  battle  of  Philippi  ? 

When  the  battle  of  Philippi  decided  the  fate  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  sealed  the  destruction  of  the 
liberties  of  the  worlds  Herod  immediately  paid  his 
court  to  Mark  Antony ;  and  though  a  hundred  Jews 
repaired  to  the  Roman  triumvir  at  Antioch,  with  the 
most  serious  accusations  against  Herod  and  Phasael 
his  brother^  and  though  the  same  complaints  were  re- 
peated in  the  most  forcible  manner,  tne  testimony  of 
Hyrcanus  in  their  favour  preponderated  over  all  the 
condemnatory  representations  of  their  enemies ;  An- 
tony made  them  the  Tetrarchs  of  Judea^  and  com- 
mitted the  whole  province  to  their  government. 
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Describe  the  events  which  immediately  afterwards 
occurred. 

The  sons  of  Antipater  had  no  sooner  been 
inyested  in  their  new  dignity,  than  they  were  '  *' 
compelled  to  abandon  the  country  of  which  they  were 
professedly  the  rulers.  A  formidable  army  of  Par- 
thians  came  to  reinstate  Antigonus  in  his  kingdom, 
and  to  drive  the  usurpers  from  Jerusalem.  The  Jews, 
uniting  with  the  party  of  Antigonus,  he  became  too 
strong  to  be  resisted  with  success.  The  aged  Hyrca- 
nus  and  Phasael  in  the  hope  of  procuring  an  accom. 
modation  with  the  Parthians,  consented,  with  strange 
infatuation,  to  proceed  to  the  quarters  of  Barzaphemes, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  barbarian  army.  The 
consequences  of  their  imprudence  might  easily  have 
been  foreseen.  Hyrcanus  was  mutilated,  and  was 
thus  rendered  incapable  of  ever  more  discharging  the 
functions  of  the  sacerdotal  office ;  and  Phasael,  to  avoid 
the  intolerable  insults  and  the  brutal  treatment  of  the 
Parthians,  killed  himself  in  a  fit  of  despair.  Herod, 
however,  who  was  too  penetrating  a  politician,  and 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  hid  enemies, 
to  be  duped  by  treacherous  representations  and  pro- 
mises, soon  became  fully  aware  of  the  extent  oi  his 
danger ;  fled  from  Jerusalem  with  Cypros  his  mother, 
Salome  his  sister,  Mariamne  his  betrothed  bride,  and 
Alexandra  her  mother ;  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
strong  fortress  of  Massada,  whose  impregnable  situa- 
tion, colossal  fortifications,  and  valiant  garrison,  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  Antigonus. 

In  this  emergency  what  was  the  conduct  of  Herod  ? 

Herod,  leaving  his  female  relatives  with  Mariamne 
at  Massada,  repaired  to  Rome ;  pleaded  his  own  cause 
before  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony ;  and  both  those 
mighty  rulers  were  so  desirous  of  obliging  him,  that 
in  the  short  space  of  seven  days,  the  verdict  of  the 
senate  was  obtained,  the  kingdom  of  Judsa  was  be- 
stowed, and  Antigonus  was  declared  an  enemy  of  the 
commonwealth. 

What  were  the  exploits  of  Herod  when  he  entered  upon 
the  possession  of  his  kingdom  ? 

Herod  arrived  at  Ptolemaia,  co\\ec\je^  %wnR  V.x^^'^- 
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relieved  Massada^  and  was  only  prevented  by  the 
treachery  of  Silo,  who  commanded  some  Roman  aux- 
iliaries from  forming  the  immediate  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
While  he  was  maling  all  necessary  preparations  for 
this  great  event,  he  was  also  exerting  himself  in  a  va- 
riety of  minor  actions  with  his  characteristic  and  rest- 
less energy.  He  not  only  took  the  city  of  Sepphoris, 
and  recovered  the  provinces  of  Galilee  and  laumsa, 
but  he  employed  himself  in  totally  exterminating  the 
numerous  banditti,  whose  ravages  diffused  desolation 
aiid  terror  over  the  country.  These  wretches  hid 
themselves  from  the  pursuit  of  the  soldiers,  in  caverns 
on  the  face  of  perpendicular  rocks.  Herod  adopted 
the  following  mode  of  reaching  them.  Large  chests 
were  filled  with  soldiers  and  let  down  the  face  of 
the  rocks  by  iron  chains ;  some  of  the  banditti  were 
killed  with  the  sword ;  and  combustible  matter  being 
placed  at  the  mouths  of  the  caverns,  the  whole  of  the 
robbers  were  either  suffocated  by  the  smoke,  or  con- 
sumed in  the  flames.  Josephus  relates  an  anecdote  of 
6ne  of  these  men,  sufficiently  illustrative* of  their  des- 
perate character.  He  says  that  an  aged  man  being 
concealed  in  one  of  these  caverns,  his  wife  and  seven 
sons  who  were  with  him,  entreated  him,  to  surrender 
with  them,  that  their  lives  might  be  spared.  The 
stem  old  man,  however,  stationed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern,  stabbed  them  one  by  one  as  they  attempted 
to  pass  by  him,  cast  their  dead  bodies  down  the  pre- 
cipice, and  after  grossly  insulting  Herod,  who  was 
within  hearing,  and  who  was  making  him  signs  of  for- 
giveness, he  effected  his  own  destruction. 

What  princess  in  this  interval  did  Herod  marry  ? 

In  this  interval  Herod  celebrated  his  nuptials  with 
Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  Alexander  the  son  of  king 
Aristobulus,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Hyrcanus  the 
highpriest — a  lady  of  fascinating  loveliness,  and  of  the 
most  extraordinary  mental  endowments ;  whose  life 
was  as  eventful  as  her  death  was  tragical. 

How  did  Herod  obtain  possession  of  Jerusalem  ? 

^  ^  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  seriously  un- 

'         *  dertaken ;  and  the  vast  number  of  Roman 

troops,  amounting  to  eleven  \e^oxv»,  v<\a<iV  >Mcited, 
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under  the  command  of  Sosius,  with  the  army  of  Herod, 
left  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  the 
contest.  The  Jews  defended  themselves  with  obsti*. 
nate  desperation^  and  their  utmost  animosity  was 
excited  against  an  army  of  idolaters^  headed  by  an 
abhorred  Idumsean  usurper.  After  five  months'  un- 
interrupted exertion  on  the  part  of  Herod,  the  lower 
inclosure  of  the  city  was  taken;  and  Antigonus  and  the 
besieged  confined  themselves  within  the  higher  walls 
and  the  temple.  At  length  the  signal  was  given  for  a 
general  assault ;  the  troops  of  Sosius  and  of  Herod 
emulated  each  other  in  mounting  the  walls ;  all  oppo- 
sition was  ineffectual;  the  Romans  burst  sword  in 
hand  into  the  city ;  their  cruelty  spared  nothing  that 
was  living,  and  their  impiety  proianed  every  thing  ' 
that  was  sacred ;  the  very  sanctuary  was  in  danger  of 
being  polluted ;  Herod  interposed ;  he  upbraided 
Sosius  with  the  impolicy  and  barbarity  of  leaving  him 
the  monarch  of  bare  walls  ;  and  by  a  liberal  donative 
from  his  own  treasures,  he  satisfied  Uie  avidity  of  the 
Roman  soldiery,  arrested  the  progress  of  their  devas- 
tations, and  saved  the  city  and  the  temple  from  total 
destruction.  The  unhappy  Antigonus  was  carried 
away  by  Sosius  in  chains ;  he  was  taken  to  Antioch ; 
and  by  the  command  of  Antony,  and  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  Herod,  he  was  put  to  an  ignominious  death 
which  had  never  before  been  inflicted  upon  a  king. 


SECTION  II. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  AUTHORITY  OF 

HEROD. 

RELATE   some  of  the  sanguinary  proceedings  of 
Herod  after  he  obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem. 

The  actions  of  Herod  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  gave  a  fearful  pledge  of  the  scenes  of  horror  and 
of  blood  which  were  to  follow.  He  destroyed  all  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim  except  Sameas  and  Pollio, 
who  during  the  siege  had  represented  to  the  Je\«^  VJcvt 
hopelessness  of  resistance ;  he  put  to  dftat^a.  ^ot\.^-^n^ 
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of  the  principal  adherents  of  Antigonus^  and  confisca- 
ted their  estates ;  and  he  enriched  himself  by  seizing 
whatever  treasures  he  could  find  in  Jerusalem^  with- 
out condescendiug  to  regard  the  claims^  or  to  listen  to 
the  representations  of  tne  owners.  It  was  necessary 
immemately  to  fill  the  office  of  high-priest,  Herod  not 
being  of  a  sacerdotal  race  was  totally  disqualified  for 
the  assumption  of  this  office  himself;  and  Hyrcanus> 
though  he  had  returned  from  Parthia,  to  Jerusalem, 
was  equally  disqualified  on  account  of  the  mutilation 
ef  his  person ;  Ananel,  therefore,  a  Babylonian  Jew, 
whose  merit  was  questionable,  although  of  the  family 
of  Aaron,  was  placed  in  the  pontifical  chair  to  the 
general  dissatistaction  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the 
royal  family.  Aristobulus,  the  brother  of  Marianme,  a 
young  man  seventeen  years  of  age,  had  an  equitable 
claim  upon  this  office,  as  the  last  of  the  Asmonean 
line.  Tne  intrigues  of  the  queen  mother,  and  perhaps 
the  influence  of  Mariamne,  induced  Herod  to  depose 
Ananel,  and  to  place  Aristobulus  in  his  place.  The 
feast  of  tabernacles  arrived;  ^Aristobulus  officiated 
before  the  people  in  his  pontifical  ornaments;  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  the  majesty  of  his  mien,  the 
mingled  solemnity  and  grace  of  his  manner,  revived 
among  the  countless  spectators  their  reverence  for  his 
royal  ancestors,  their  recollection  of  his  right  to  the 
regal  as  well  as  the  sacerdotal  dignity,  and  the  whole 
city  was  filled  with  his  praises.  The  jealous  tyrant 
heard,  united  in  the  general  applause,  but  secretly 
determined  that  Aristobulus  should  die.  The  king  and 
the  high-priest  went  to  Jericho  to  partake  of  a  sump, 
tuous  entertainment  given  by  Alexandra,  the  queen 
mother,  the  weather  was  hot,  Aristobulus  wasbaming, 
he  was  drowned  by  the  hired  myrmidons  of  Herod,  and 
from  that  hour,  the  tyrant  never  enjoyed  domestic  con- 
fidence and  peace.  Although  Herod  professed  to  be 
innocent  of  this  atrocious  murder,  yet  neither  his 
household  nor  his  people,  could  have  any  doubt  that 
the  whole  was  performed  by  his  instigation.  Alexan- 
dra was  the  friend  of  the  celebrated  and  infamous 
Cleopatra,  whose  meretricious  influence  over  the  un- 
fortunate Mark  Antony  was  then  at  its  height.  Herod 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  Antony  at  Laodicea  ; 
he  was  compelled  to  obey. 
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Describe  the  conduct  of  Herod  relative  to  his  queen 
Mariamne. 

The  conduct  of  Herod  before  he  departed  to  appear 
before  Antony,  relative  to  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Marl- 
amne,  will  exhibit  the  hateful  selfishness,  jealousy,  and 
cruelty  of  his  disposition.  He  commanded  his  brother 
Josepn  whom  he  left  govfernor  behind  him,  to  put 
Mariamne  to  death  if  he  was  condemned  to  die,  being 
unable  to  bear  the  idea  of  her  bein^  exposed  to  the 
brutal  licentiousness  of  Antony.  While  he  was  absent, 
the  incautious  Joseph,  in  order  to  prove  the  sincerity  of 
the  king's  affection,  most  incautiously  acquainted 
Mariamne  with  the  secret  orders  he  had  received. 
The  queen,  shocked  at  the  inhuman  jealousy  of  Herod, 
conceived  for  him  a  detestation  which  she  never  after- 
wards could  overcome.  Mariamne  had  excited  the 
malignant  hatred  of  Salome,  the  sister  of  Herod,  by 
some  insulting  reflections  upon  the  baseness  of  her 
oriffin,  and  the  irritated  woman  vowed  a  signal  revenge. 
When  Herod  returned  triumphant  from  La-^ 
odicea,  Salome  accused  the  queen  of  improper"  '  '  "'** . 
intimacy  with  Joseph,  in  his  absence.  The  injustice 
of  this  loul  imputation  and  her  own  perfect  innocence, 
Mariamne  easily  established  on  her  first  interview 
with  the  kin^.  But  while  he  was  describing  to  her  his 
intense  and  absorbing  affection,  she  interrupted  him  by 
asking,  if  the  orders  which  he  had  left  behind  him 
with  nis  uncle  were  any  proof  of  his  love.  Such  was 
the  tempest  of  rage  which  this  taunt  excited  in  the 
mind  of  the  furious  monarch,  that  he  would  have  slain 
Mariamne  upon  the  spot  with  his  own  hand,  if  her 
beauty  had  not  still  retained  its  influence  over  his 
passions.  But  Joseph  was  put  to  death,  and  Alex- 
andra,  whom  Herod  suspected  to  be  the  cause  of  all 
the  mischief,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  with  every 
mark  of  ignominy  and  contempt. 

After  this  tragical  event  in  what  transactions  was 
Herod  engaged  ? 

Soon  after  this  tragical  event,  Herod  was  exposed  to 
the  most  imminent  danger.  The  detestable  paramour 
of  Antony,  returning  from  the  Euphrates,  whither  she 
had  accompanied  her  infatuated  dupe,  visited  Herod 
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on  Her  way  to  Egjrpt.  She  had  obtained  from  Antony 
a  grant  of  the  pleasant  and  productive  territory  of 
Jericho,  so  renowned  for  its  healing  balsam,  and  she 
troubled  Herod  with  her  unwelcome  presence  in 
Jerusalem.  Having  rejected  her  licentious  overtures, 
he  was  sensible  that  her  most  deadly  resentment  was 
excited  against  him,  and  that  she  would  leave  no  art 
unemployed  to  effect  his  destruction.  That  destruction 
she  would  probably  have  achieved,  if  Antony  had  not 
been  completely  engaged  in  preparing  for  his  mighty 
contest  with  Octavius  Caesar  for  the  possession  of  the 
Roman  world.  Herod,  as  it  was,  was  so  sensible  of 
his  danger,  that  he  prepared  the  fortress  of  Massada 
for  his  refuge,  and  placed  in  it  arms  and  provisions  for 
a  garrison  sufficient  to  ensure  his  safety.  During  the 
war  which  was  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Actium 
and  the  irretrievable  defeat  and  miserable  death  of 
Antony,  Herod  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Mai- 
chus  a  king  in  Arabia.  1  he  shame  of  his  defeat  was 
aggravated  by  the  calamities  of  his  people.  A  tre- 
mendous earthquake  shook  the  whole  country  of 
Judaea;  the  edifices  were  shattered,  the  cattle  were 
destroyed,  and  many  thousand  persons  perished  be- 
neath the  ruins  of  their  houses.  The  sufferings  of  the 
survivors  were  however  mitigated  by  the  care  of  the 
government,  and  the  insolent  Arabs  received  two  such 
decisive  and  bloody  defeats,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace,  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
conqueror,  and  to  submit  to  the  terms  which  he 
imposed. 

What  measures  did  Herod  adopt  to  secure  the  favour 
of  Octavius  Ccesar  after  the  battle  of  Actium  ?  and  what 
dreadful  act  of  cruelty  did  he  perpetrate  at  the  same 
period  ? 

The  victory  of  Octavius  Csesar  involved  all  the  par- 
tizans  of  Antony  in  danger ;  and  Herod,  who  nad 
'always  zealously  maintained  the  cause  of  that  unfortu- 
nate triumvir,  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  most 
prudent  and  vigorous  measures  to  secure  himself  in  the 
possession  of  his  kingdom  and  his  throne.  He  deter- 
mined to  repair  in  person  to  Rhodes,  where  OctaVius 
was  then  arranging  the  affairs  of  his  empire,  and  from 
his  own  mouth  to  receive  the  sentence  of  his  establish. 
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ment  or  deposition.  But  before  he  departed^  he  acted 
another  dreadful  tragedy.  Hyrcanus  once  the  king^ 
and  long  the  venerable  high-priest^  of  the  Jews,  had 
become  obnoxious  to  his  barbarous  and  tyrannical 
grandson.  A  plot  was  fabricated  to  afford  a  decent 
pretext  for  his  execution^  and  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years  the  last  male  of  the  Asmonean  family  was  vio- 
lently hurried  to  the  grave. 

Why  was  the  execution  of  Hyrcanus  memorable  ? 

The  execution  of  Hyrcanus  was  the  termination  of  ^ 
race  of  heroes,  whose  actions  equal,  if  they  do  not  ex- 
cel, any  which  history  has  recorded;  who  delivered 
their  country  from  a  foreign  yoke,  beyond  all  others 
the  most  detestable,  and  raised  it  to  a  station  of  inde- 
pendence, of  eminence,  and  of  honour  among  the  na- 
tions ;  who  were  skilful  in  council,  moderate  in  peace 
and  valiant  in  war ;  who  preserved  the  existence,  re- 
stored the  purity,  and  maintained  the  claims  of  their 
holy  religion ;  who  were  distinguished  by  bein^  ren- 
dered the  instruments  of  God  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  mysterious  designs  of  mercy ;  and  who  paved 
the  way  for  the  appearance  of  that  illustrious  and 
adorable  Messiah,  wnose  appearance  in  a  human  form 
terminated  the  institutions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
commenced  a  new  series  of  divine  dispensations  to  the 
intelligent  universe. 

What  event  in  the  life  of  Herod  redounded  most  to  his 
honour ? 

The  interview  of  Herod  with  Augustus  constituted 
that  event  in  his  life,  upon  which  the  historian 
dwells  with  the  greatest  pleasure.     His  con-  ^' 

duct  was  distinguished  by  courage,  dignity,  and  mag- 
nanimity. He  appeared  before  the  master  of  the 
world  in  all  his  regal  decorations  except  his  diadem. 
He  avowed  his  attachment  to  Antony;  he  declared 
that  he  had  adopted  and  had  advised  everv  measure 
which  could  have  made  that  chieftain  more  n)rmidable 
to  his  antagonist ;  and  he  appealed  to  Augustus,  if  his 
fidelity  to  Antony  ought  not  to  recommend  him  to  the 
confidence  and  favour  of  the  conqueror  himself,  when 
he  professed  his  readiness  to  assert  his  cause^  and 
Viahitain  his  interests,  with  the  same  zeal  and  con- 
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stancy  which  had  distinguished  his  adherence  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  friend  and  benefactor  he  had  lost.  The 
firmness^  gallantry^  candour^  and  ingenuousness  of 
Herod  produced  their  appropriate  impression  upon 
Augustus;  his  approbation  was  instantly  testified; 
the  power  and  the  splendour  of  Herod  were  establish- 
ed upon  a  firmer  basis  than  ever ;  and  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem  triumphant  over  all  the  hopes  of  his  ene- 
mies^ and  the  apprehensions  of  his  friends. 


SECTION  III. 
THE  DOMESTIC  CRUELTIES  OF  HEROD. 

DESCRIBE  the  tragical  death  ofMariamne  f 

The  hiffhest  exaltation  of  glory  is  frequently  con- 
nected with  the  bitterest  and  most  deplorable  misery ; 
and  ambition  has  no  sooner  accomplisned  the  dearest 
objects  of  its  desire,  than  it  finds  itself  humbled  by 
the  most  degrading  and  intolerable  mortifications.    So 
it  was  with  Herod,      No  sooner  had  he  obtained  the 
friendship  of  the  sovereign  of  the  world,  and  thus  se- 
cured the  tranquillity  of  his  government  and  the  sta- 
bility of  his  throne,  than  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
domestic  calamities,   which  rendered  him  the   most 
unhappy  monarch  of  his   age.     His  Ainreasonable  and 
cruel  jealousies,  his  furious  and  ferocious  character 
had  entirely  alienated  the  affections  of  his  beloved 
Mariamne ;  and  her  irreconcilable  aversion,  which  she 
could  no  longer  conceal,  effected  her  ruin  and  brought 
her  to  a  tragical  end.     The  crisis  now  arrived.     Herod, 
in  a  moment  of  affection,  was  lavishing  upon  Man- 
amne  the  tenderest  expressions  and  endearments  of 
love ;  but  the  queen,  luiable  to  conceal  her  detestation, 
rejected  his  caresses  with  contempt,  accused  him  of 
the  murder  of  her  father  and  brother,  and  upbraided 
him  with  a  statement  of  her  wrongs.     Again  he  was 
on  the  verge  of  putting  her  to  death  with  his  own 
hands.     The  malignity  of  his  sister  against  the  un- 
happy Marianne,  took  advantage  of  his  rage,  and  sus- 
tamed  hia  irrita^on,  until  the  deed  of  destruction  wa» 
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accomplished.  The  king's  cup-bearer  was  her  tool. 
He  came  with  a  vessel  filled  with  deadly  poison^  and 
pretended  that  Mariamne  had  bribed  him  with  a  sum 
of  money,  to  present  it  to  Herod,  and  thus  to  satisfy 
her  invincible  hatred  by  his  death.  The  infuriated 
monarch  believed  the  abominable  tale,  and  wreaked 
his  instant  vengeance  upon  all  whom  he  suspected  to 
have  participated  in  the  plot.  He  had  left  a  secpnd 
time  with  Sohemus,  one  of  his  principal  confidants, 
orders  to  put  both  Mariamne  and  Alexandra  her  mo- 
ther to  death,  in  the  event  of  his  being  unfortunate  in 
his  interview  with  Augustus.  These  princesses,  re- 
collecting how  on  a  former  occasion  he  had  left  a  simi- 
lar mandate  with  his  uncle  Joseph,  soon  procured  from 
Sohemus  the  full  confirmation  of  their  suspicions ;  and 
Mariamne,  unintimidated  by  her  former  danger,  again 
imprudently  divulged  to  Herod,  that  she  had  become 
acquainted  with  his  barbarous  arrangement.  He  im- 
mediately suspected  that  his  favourite  would  never 
have  disclosed  the  secret,  if  he  had  not  been  criminally 
connected  with  Mariamne ;  and  the  expressions  of  one 
of  her  favourite  eunuchs  who  was  put  to  the  torture 
to  extort  a  confession,  corroborated  his  apprehensions, 
and  inflamed  his  rage  to  phrenzy.  Sohemus  was  put 
to  death :  Mariamne  was  tried  and  was  condemned ; 
while  Salome  strained  every  nerve  to  induce  Herod  to 
command  an  immediate  execution,  apprehensive  of  the 
return  of  his  fondness  for  his  queen,  and  her  own  in- 
evitable destruction.  The  fatal  order  was  given.  On 
this  appalling  emergency,  Mariamne  conducted  her- 
self with  wonderful  magnanimity  and  heroism;  and 
with  an  unfaltering  step,  and  uninterrupted  serenity, 
she  proceeded  to  the  place  of  execution.  Her  mother 
Alexandra,  with  diabolical  baseness,  either  from  an 
infamous  desire  to  obtain  the  favour  of  Herod  by  her 
barbarity,  or  from  a  natural  brutality  of  disposition, 
loaded  her  unhappy  daughter  with  the  most  msulting 
reproaches,  and  even  ofi^red  to  her  personal  violence ; 
but  Mariamne  endured  this  climax  of  her  woe,  with 
the  same  immovable  fortitude  which  she  had  pre- 
viously exemplified,  and  suffered  the  mortal  stroke 
with  the  most  intrepid  resolution  and  courage. 

P 
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What  was  the  effect  of  the  death  of  Mariamne  upon 
the  mind  of  Herod  f 

The  happiness  of  Herod  expired  with  the 
death  of  Mariamne.  When  the  paroxysm  of 
his  fury  was  over^  all  his  lore  returned ;  he  became 
fully  conscious  of  his  irreparable  loss  and  of  his  enor. 
mous  crime;  he  was  filled  with  remorse^  exasperation^ 
and  despair.  The  image  of  Mariamne  was  constantly 
before  his  eyes;  and  if  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness 
he  would  send  for  her  ;  s  though  she  were  alive^  his 
a^ony  was  fearfully  aggravated  by  his  renewed  con. 
viction  of  his  cruelty  and  folly.  He  withdrew  into 
the  desert  to  avoid  the  sight  of  his  fellow-creatures^ 
and  the  ravages  of  a  pestilence^  as  though  the  ciu^e  of 
God  was  upon  him^  aggravated  his  misery.  At  length 
his .  constitution  appeared  to  sink^  and  by  a  painful 
disease^  which  threatened  his  dissolution^  he  was  con- 
fined to  the  city  of  Samaria.  He  recovered,  but  the 
impression  of  tne  event  was  never  removed  from  his 
mind.  His  passions  became  more  and  more  irritable, 
and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  accustomed  to  in- 
dulge his  animosities  and  rage,  in  the  most  fearful  ex- 
cesses of  brutality  and  fury. 

What  other  executions  were  performed  in  his  own  fa- 
mily  hy  the  sanguinary  Herod  ? 

The  execrable  Alexandra  did  not  long  escape  the 
punishment  due  to  her  unnatural  conduct  to  her  mur- 
dered daughter.  Expecting  that  the  distemper  of 
Herod  would  end  in  his  death,  she  treasonably  at- 
tempted to  corrupt  the  governors  of  the  two  principal 
fortresses  in  Jerusalem.  These  officers,  however,  were 
faithful  to  Herod ;  they  informed  him  of  her  traitor- 
ous practices,  and  he  ordered  her  immediate  execution. 
He  not  long  afterwards  put  to  death  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  several  of  those  who  had  been  the  most  dis- 
tinguished adherents  of  the  Asmonean  race. 

What  conspiracy  was  formed  against  Herod  and  what 
was  its  issue  ? 

By  introducing  foreign,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  profane  and  wicked,  customs  ;  by  erecting  an 
amphitheatre  for  the  combats  of   wild  beasts  and 
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Jladiators^  he  excited  the  suspicion  and  hatred  of  the 
ews^  who  considered  his  conduct  a  sufficient  demon- 
stration that  he  was  an  alien  from  their  interests^  and 
an  apostate  from  their  religion.  Ten  conspirators  en- 
tered the  theatre  with  concealed  daggers^  determined 
to  kill  either  the  king  or  some  of  his  courtiers.  An  in- 
former divulged  the  plot ;  the  conspirators  were  put  to 
the  most  cruel  deaths ;  but  the  people  were  enraged  ; 
the  spy  was  assassinated  and  his  mangled  body  was 
thrown  to  the  dogs.  The  king  inhumanly  put  sofhe 
women  to  the  rack  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  the 
deed^  who  with  their  guiltless  husbands  and  children 
were  all  hurried  to  execution.  These  repeated  slaugh- 
ters excited  general  indignation^  and  all  Uie  prognos- 
tications of  open  rebellion ;  but  Herod,  by  fortSyiug 
and  garrisoning  his  strong  places,  obviated  the  danger, 
and  by  his  munificence  in  a  time  of  famine  and  pesti- 
lence, he  repressed  for  the  present  the  popular  dis- 
affection. 

What  magnificent  architectural  works  were  finished 
by  Herod  f 

However  ferocious  the  cruelty,  and  however  op- 
pressive the  tyranny  of  Herod,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  utility  and  magnificence  of  his  public 
works  in  titled  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country  and 
the  admiration  of  posterity.  He  rebuilt  with  great 
splendour  Samaria,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Se- 
baste ;  he  erected  the  city  of  Csesarea  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  he  reared  in  different  parts  of 
his  dominions,  edifices  for  the  convenience  and  defence, 
and  perhaps  for  the  intimidation,  of  his  subjects ;  he 
built  a  gorgeous  palace  in  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  ex- 
hausted the  most  precious  materials,  and  which  he 
adorned  with  the  most  elaborate  architectural  deco- 
rations; he  raised  another  royal  palace  upon  a  hill 
about  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem  which  he  called 
Herodion,  and  which  was  soon  surrounded  with  a 
considerable  city ;  and,  what  may  be  designated  the 
principal  work  ,of  his  reign,  he  rebuilt,  or  rather  re- 
edified,  the  temple  which  had  decayed  in  the  lapse  of 
years,  and  been  shattered  by  the  desolations  of  war. 
Although  the  authors  of  the  two  principal  descriptions 
of  this  edifice  appear  rather  to  have  cowsvAX.^^  i»xvQ.^ 
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than  fact  in  their  embellished  details^  it  is  suiBciently 
evident  that  the  whole  structure  must  have  been  botn 
imposing  in  magnitude^  colossal  in  strength,  rich  in 
materials^  and  beautiful  in  proportions  ;  its  three  spa- 
cious inclosures  afforded  abundant  accommodation  for 
all  the  purposes  of  national  worship  ;  its  completion 
was  celebrated  with  royal  magnificence ;  the  trophies 
of  his  victories,  were  the  votive  gifts  of  the  sovereign; 
and  with  all  the  solemnities  of  the  Jewish  ritual  it  Was 
dedicated  to  the  adoration  of  Crod.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served  that  the  work  of  Herod  was  not  the  complete 
renewal  of  the  sacred  building,  it  was  not  the  erection 
of  a  third  temple,  it  was  the  work  of  Zerubbabel  re- 
stored  and  enlarged,  so  that  there  was  no  falsification 
of  the  inspired  predictions  relative  to  the  superior 
glory  of  tne  second  temple  in  the  personal  presence 
and  glory  of  the  Messiah. 

Relate  the  melancholy  history  of  Alexander  and  ArU~ 
tobulus  the  eons  of  Herod  ? 

The  history  of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  the  sons 
of  Herod  by  Mariamne,  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
and  tragical  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Desirous  of 
perpetuating  the  favour  of  Augustus,  he  sent  these 
young  men  to  Rome  to  be  educated ;  the  emperor  was 
80  pleased  with  such  a  manifestation  of  confidence, 
that  he  received  them  with  every  mark  of  distinction, 
and  furnished  them  with  apartments  in  the  imperial 
palace.  Some  years  afterwards,  Herod  himself  re- 
paired to  Rome  to  receive  his  sons  from  their  august 
protector,  and  to  bring  them  again  to  their  own  coun- 
try. These  young  princes  seem  to  have  possessed  every 
quality  likely  to  secure  the  tenderest  regard  of  their 
father,  and  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  subjects; 
they  were  the  handsomest  men  of  their  time ;  they 
were  possessed  of  the  accomplishments  which  belong- 
ed to  their  high  station ;  and  they  were  peculiarly  en- 
deared to  the  Jews  by  their  descent  on  their  mother's 
side  from  the  heroes  of  the  Asmonean  race.  Alexan. 
der  was  soon  married  to  Glaphyra,  the  daughter  of 
Archelaus  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  Aristobulus  to 
Berenice  the  daughter  of  Salome,  and  therefore  his 
own  cousin.  The  guilty  and  diabolical  Salome,  appre- 
hending  that  if  the  young  pnT\c%%  n?«^  lo  tLc^judre  any 
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authority^  they  would  exert  all  their  influence  to  ob« 
tain  the  ade(|uate  punishment  of  the  murderess  of  their 
mother  Marianme^  determined  to  secure  herself  from 
the  consequences  of  her  crinie  by  effecting  their  de- 
struction. Alexander  and  Aristobulus  could  not  but 
be  indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  Mariamne^  90 
deserving  of  their  tenderest  filial  love^  had  been  ren- 
dered  the  victim  of  the  cruelty  of  their  father  and  the 
infernal  artifices  of  their  aunt ;  and  it  was  by  no  means 
likely  that  they  would  always  be  able  to  avoid  the 
expression  of  their  feelings.  All  their  words  were 
watched  by  the  vigilant  malignity  of  Salome^  and  all 
their  conversational  language  on  the  execution  of  their 
mother^  was  carefully  repeated  to  Herod  with  the 
most  odious  and  offensive  exagp^erations.  Pheroras, 
the  brother  of  the  king^  who  united  in  the  plot  of  Sa- 
lome^ w&s,  with  her^  so  highly  trusted  by  him^  that  he 
appears  to  have  entertained  no  suspicion  of  their  trea- 
cnery.  Fully  crediting  their  insinuations  against  his 
sons^  Herod  sent  for  Antipater^  his  eldest  son  by  Doris, 
or  Dosithea^  who  had  been  brought  up  at  a  distance 
from  court,  because  of  the  inferior  rank  of  his  mother 
— no  doubt  supposing  that  the  temerity  of  the  young 
princes  would  be  repressed,  when  they  found  that  it 
was  in  his  power  to  elevate  another  of  his  sons  above 
them,  and  to  their  prejudice,  to  prefer  him  to  the 
throne.  Antipater  was  admitted  to  the  confidence  of 
his  father  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem, 
and  his  artful  ambition  soon  rendered  the  dissensions 
in  the  palace  subservient  to  his  own  exclusive  aggran- 
disement The  exasperation. of  the  kin^  at  lengUi  in- 
duced him  to  accuse  Alexander  and  Aristobulus 
before  Augustus  of  high  treason.  The  representations 
of  Augustus,  however,  effected  an  apparent  reconci- 
liation between  the  father  and  the  sons,  and  they  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  with  the  wily  Antipater,  who 
hypocritically  pretended  to  rejoice  in  the  nappy  har- 
mony which  prevailed.  It  would  be  too  disgusting  to 
detail  the  abominable  scenes  of  perfidy  and  brutality 
which  followed.  It  is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of 
history  to  observe,  that  the  same  diabolical  practices, 
by  the  same  infamous  persons,  again  excited  the  fear 
and  the  jealousy  of  Herod;  that  nis  palace  became. a 
scene  of  confusion,  terror,  and  Yioe ;   aiidi  V^^L-aX  \^ev^ 
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friends  of  Alexander  more  partic\ilarly^  were  tortured 
to  induce  the  confession  of  the  treason  of  their  prince. 
Archelaus^  king  of  Cappadocia^  the  father-in-law  of 
Alexander^  heud  of  these  sanguinary  transactions. 
He  came  to  Jerusalem ;  by  his  mediation  an  appear, 
ance  of  peace  was  again  maintained^  and  these  horrors 
ti  domestic  misery  seemed  once  more  to  be  temdnated. 
But  this  deceitful  calm  was  soon  interrupted.  The 
artifices  of  Salome^  Pheroras^  and  Antipater^  agitated 
Herod  with  new  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the 
pretended  machinations  of  his  sons.  Eurycles^  a  trea- 
cherous Lacedemonian^  obtained  at  once  the  confi- 
dence of  Alexander  and  of  Herod^  and  infamously 
made  use  of  his  intimacy  with  the  son  to  exasperate 
the  temper  of  the  father.  Alexander  and  Aristobulus 
were  accused  of  having  tempted  the  governor  of  the 
fort  Alexandrion  to  betray  it  into  their  possession  with 
the  royal  treasures  it  contained^  that  they  might  raise 
the  standard  of  rebellion^  and  elevate  themselves  to 
dominion  by  the  subversion  of  the  constituted  author- 
ities of  their  country.  The  whole  amount  however  of 
their  conspiracy^  if  indeed  there  was  any  conspiracy  at 
all^  was  to  retire  from  the  cabals^  from  the  malignity^ 
and  from  the  dangers  of  the  court  of  Herod^  and  to 
seek  an  asylum  with  the  kinjf  of  Cappadocia.  But 
their  tyrannical  and  jealous  rather  was  determined  to 
destroy  them ;  he  sent  messengers  to  Augustus^  de- 
manding their  trial ;  the  emperor  appointed  a  council 
to  assemble  at  Berytus  for  the  purpose ;  before  five 
hundred  persons  the  extraordinary  and  disgusting 
scene  was  presented  of  a  father  pleading  in  person  for 
the  execution  of  his  sons ;  he  procured  their  condem- 
nation;  his  brutal  resentment  overruled  the  remon- 
strances of  those  who  dared  to  assert  the  cruel  injus- 
tice of  the  sentence ;  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  were 
taken  to  Sebaste  or  Samaria ;  were  strangled^ 
•  ^'  and  their  bodies  were  interred  in  the  castle 
of  Alexandrion^  where  the  ashes  of  their  ancestors  of 
the  Asmonean  line  reposed. 

What  became  qf  the  instigators  of  this  horrible  judi~ 
ci€U  murder  ? 

^  The  execrable  wretches  who  had  instigated  this  ju- 
dicial  murder,  did  not  long  retixaVci  \x^<e\/^c^ftA.  %!oid 
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unpunished.  The  imaginary  danger  of  Herod  from 
the  pretended  conspiracy  of  the  murdered  princes^  was 
succeeded  by  a  real  plot  against  his  throne  and  his  life/ 
by  his  brother  in  whom  he  had  confided^  and  by  his 
eldest  son^  whose  vices  had  hitherto  been  successfully 
veiled  by  the  most  artful  dissimulation.  Pheroras  and 
Antipater  determined  to  effect  their  own  security  by 
the  aestruction  of  the  tyrant  they  feared.  The  death 
of  Pheroras  by  disease^  was  followed  by  the  discovery 
of  the  plot ;  his  wife  was  induced  to  confess  the  trea- 
son of  her  husband^  and  the  poison  which  was  to  have 
been  administered  to  Herod  was  produced ;  Antipater, 
conscious  of  his  treason  and  danger,  procured  himself 
to  be  called  to  Rome,  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  his 
incensed  father ;  and  the  retributive  providence  of  God 
soon  visited  with  exemplary  vengeance,  the  perpetra- 
tors of  one  of  the  foulest  deeds  of  perfidy  and  olood 
which  ever  excited  the  horror  and  detestation  of  man. 
kind. 

Why  was  this  period  particularly  memorable  ? 

It  was  the  most  important  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews—a  period  pregnant  with  the  most  subUme 
results  to  them  and  to  the  whole  human  race ;  abro. 

fating  that  isolating'  dispensation  under  which  they 
ad  previously  lived  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God; 
changing  the  aspect,  the  condition,  and  all  the  rela- 
tions of  their  race ;  and  followed  by  the  most  appalling 
calamities,  as  the  punishment  of  their  blindness,  their 
obduracy,  and  their  pertinacious  rebellion  against  the 
evident  will  of  their  God. 

Give  in  this  place  a  list  of  the  High-Priests  of  the 
Jews  from  the  commencement  to  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, 

Aaron,  died  A.  M.  2552. 

Eleazar,  2571. 

Phinehas,  2593. 

Abiezer,^ 

Bukki,     >  under  the  Judges. 

Uzzi,       ) 

Eli,  2888. 

Ahitub  I. 

Ahiah,  —  St^Vfc. 
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Ahimelech^  or  Abiathar^  murdered  by  Saul^  A.  M.  89>i4. 

Abiathar^  or  Abimelech^  under  David,         8989. 

2«adok  I.,  under  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon,  — -—  9000. 

Ahimaaz,  under  Rehoboam,  3030. 

Azariah,  under  Jehoshaphat. 

Johanan,  or  Jehoiada,  in  the  reign  of  Joash. 

Azariah,  or  Zechariah,  3164. 

Amariah,  3S91. 

Ahitub  II.,  under  Jotham. 

Zadok  II.,         ditto. 

Uriah,  under  Ahaz. 

ShalUim. 

Azariah. 

Hilkiah,  under  Hezekiah. 

Hilkiah,  or  Eliakim,  under  Manasseh  and  Josiah. 

Azariah. 

Seraiah,  the  last  high-priest  before  the  cap- 
tivity,   3414. 

Jehozadak^  3469. 

Joshua,  or  Jesus,  who  returned  from  the 

captivity,  — —  3468. 

Joachim,  under  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 

Eliasib,  or  Joasib,  under  Nehemiah.  —  3550. 

Joiada. 

Jonathan,  or  John. 

Jaddua,  who  received  Alexander  the  Great, 3682. 

Onias  I.  3702. 

Simon  I.,  the  Just,  3711. 

Eleazar,  3744. 

Manasseh,  3771. 

Onias  II.  3785. 

Simon  II.  3805. 

Onias  III.  ^^ 3829. 

Jesus,  or  Jason,  ^  3831. 

Onias  IV.,  or  Menelaus,  3842. 

Alcimus,  -  3840. 

Onias  V. 

Judas  Maccabeus,  —  3843. 

JonaUian,  3860. 

Simon  Maccabeus,  ■  3869. 

John  Hyrcanus,  —  3898. 

Aristobulus,  3899. 

AJexauder  Janneus^  — —  3996. 

Bjrrcanu§  Ih  8958. 
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Aristobulus  II.  A.  M.  3940. 

Antigonus. 

Ananeel^  of  Babylon^  3970. 

Arifitobulus  III.  3970. 

Jesus^  the  son  of  Phabis^  -— —  3981. 

Simon^  the  son  of  Boethus,  3999* 

Matthias,  the  son  of  Theophilus. 

Joazar,  the  son  of  Simon,  was  raised  to  the 

pontificate,  —  4000. 
Eleazar,  brother  of  the  preceding,  A.  M.  4004.  A.  D.  1. 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Siah  made  hign-priest,        A.  D.    6. 

Ananus,  i—  15. 

Ishmael,  —  24. 

Eleazar,  the  son  of  Ananus,  24. 

Simon,  — —  25. 

Joseph,  sumamed  Caiaphas,  — — .  26. 

Jonathan,  the  son  of  Ananus,  —  35. 

Theophilus,  the  son  of  JonaUian,  ■    ■    ■  37. 

Simon,  sumamed  Cantharus,  ^^..— .  41. 

Matthias,  the  son  of  Ananus,  42. 

Elioneus,  ■■   ■■      45. 

Joseph,  the  son  of  Caneus,  ■         45. 

Ananias,  the  son  of  Nebodeus^  «      47. 

Ishmael,  ——  63. 

Joseph,  sifinamed  Cabei,  <  63. 

Ananus,  the  son  of  Ananus,  ^—^  63. 

Jesus,            ditto,  .  ——64. 

Jesus,  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  — .—^  64. 

Matthias,  the  son  of  Theophilus,  70. 

Phannias,  the  son  of  Samuel,  high-priest  at 

the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  — — -  70. 


SECTION  IV. 
APPEARANCE  OF  THE  MESSIAH. 

DID  any  expectation  nrevail  in  the  reign  of  Herod  of 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah  9 

In  the  reign  of  Herod  a  very  general  expectation  pre^ 
vailed  among  the  Jews,  that  some  great  deliverer  loould 
appear  to  destroy  their  oppressors  and  ^cietOAft^,  va 

¥6 
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Tindicate  their  claims  to  the  peculiar  favour  of  Qod, 
and  to  elevate  them  to  the  empire  of  the  world.  Of 
fJiis  a  curious  instance  is  recorded  by  Josephus.  The 
Fharisee»--designated  by  that  historian^  ''men  who 
had  it  in  their  power  to  controul  kings^  extremely 
subtle^  and  ready  to  attempt  any  thing  against  those 
they  did  not  like" — ^the  Pnarisees^  when  the  whole 
Jewish  nation  took  an  oath  to  be  faith^  to  Cssar, 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  king^  refused^  to  the  amount 
of  six  thousand  men^  td  swear.  Herod  punished  their 
contumacy  by  ^e  imposition  of  a  fine^  which  was 
generously  paid  by  the  wife  of  Pheroras.  *'  They," 
continues  Josephus^  ''in  requital  for  her  kindness  (for 
tiiev  were  supposed  by  their  great  intimacy  with  God 
to  have  attained  the  gift  of  foreknowledge)  foretold 
tiiat  God,  having  decreed  to  put  an  end  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Herod  and  his  race,  uiat  government  would  be 
transferred  to  her  and  Pheroras  and  their  children." 
Of  this  prediction  Herod  was  apprised  by  Salome,  and 
"  he  put  to  death  the  most  guilty  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Bagoas  the  eunuch — ^he  likewise  slew  every  one  of  Ids 
own  family  which  adhered  to  those  things  which  were 
spoken  by  the  Pharisees.  But  Bagoas  had  been 
elevated  by  them  ('above  the  rest  J  for  he  was  to  be 
called  father,  and  benefactor,  the  king  who  was  to  be 
appointed  according  to  their  prediction,  for  aU  things 
would  be  in  his  power,  being  to  give  him  a  capacity 
of  marriage  and  of  having  children  of  his  own. 
However  idle  and  ridiculous  may  have  been  the  de- 
lusion of  the  Pharisees,  their  expectations  plainly 
alluded  to  the  advent,  to  the  miracles,  and  to  the 
regal  authority  of  the  Messiah. 

What  Roman  historians  have  alluded  to  this  general 
expectation  of  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  ? 

Two  Roman  historians  of  the  highest  authority,  have 
alluded  to  this  remarkable  and  prevalent  anticipation 
of  a  Messiah.  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Vespasian,  has 
these  remarkable  words.  "  There  had  been  for  a  lon^ 
time  all  over  the  East  a  constant  persuasion,  that  it 
was  in  the  fates,  that  at  that  time  some  who  should 
come  of  Judea  should  obtain  universal  dominion.  It 
appeared  by  the  event,  that  this  prediction  referred 
to  the  Roman  emperor;  but  the  Jews,  refeningitto 
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• 

themselves,  rebelled."  The  language  of  Tacitus  is  yet 
more  explicit.  ^^The  generality  had  a  strong  per- 
suasion that  it  was  contained  in  the  ancient  writm^s 
of  the  priests,  that  at  that  very  time,  the  East  should 
prevail,  and  that  some  who  should  come  out  of  Judsea 
shpuld  obtain  the  empire  of  the  world.  Which  ambi- 
guities foretold  Vespasian  and  Titus.  But  the  common 
people  (of  the  Jews)  according  to  the  usual  influence 
of  human  wishes,  appropriated  to  themselves,  by  their 
interpretation,  the  vast  grandeur  foretold  by  the  fates, 
nor  could  be  brought  to  change  their  opinions  for  the 
true,  by  all  their  adversities." 

How  has  Josephus  confirmed  this  testimony  ? 

Josephus  says,  '^That  which  chiefly  excited  the 
Jews  to  war,  was  an  ambiguous  prophecy  which  was 
found  in  the  sacred  books,  that  at  that  time  some  one 
within  their  country  shoiUd  arise,  who  should  obtain 
the  empire  of  the  whole  world.  For  this  they  had  re- 
ceived by  tradition,  that  it  was  spoken  by  one  of  their 
nation,  and  many  wise  men  were  deceived  by  their 
interpretation.  But  in  truth  Vespasian's  empire  was 
designed  in  this  prophecy,  who  was  created  emperor  in 
Judaea."  In  this  testimony  the  Jew  places  himself 
upon  a  level  with  the  heathens ;  but  that  testimony, 
at  the  same  time,  is  important,  because  it  shows,  that 
this  expectation  of  a  glorious  deliverer  was  derived 
from  the  Sacred  Writings  ;  that  it  not  only  prevailed 
among  the  common  people,  but  among  the  wise  men 
and  teachers  ;  that  it  fixed  upon  one  who  was  to  exist 
in  Judaea,  and  that  it  referred  to  a  mysterious  sub- 
jugation of  the  world. 

Do  these  passages  refer  to  the  expectation  of  the 
Messiah  f 

It  is  true  that  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted, 
relate  more  particularly  to  the  time  of  Vespasian,  but 
the  expectation  of  which  they  speak  is  declared  to  have 
previously  existed,  and  was  no  doubt  most  intense 
towards  the  termination  of  the  reign  of  Herod.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  expectation  which  was  so  pre- 
valent among  the  Jews,  that  one  of  their  most  dis» 
tinguished  sects  even  fixed  upon  such  a  person  as 
Bagoas  to  be  the  great  national  emancipator,  was 
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excited  by  those  most  decisive  predictions  of  inralra- 
tion^  which  not  only  foretold  tne  appearance  ol  the 
Messiah^  l)ut  the  exact  time  when  he  should  commence 
his  operations  of  mercy  and  irradiate  the  world  by  his 
glory.  The  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  by  Daniel 
for  instance^  would  mduce  every  unprejudiced  reader 
to  ^x  upon  this  very  period  for  ue  accomplishment  of 
that  wonderful  change^  which  in  the  lan^aee  rather 
of  an  historian  than  of  a  prophet  he  descnbeaT 

Describe  the  general  misconception  of  the  Jews  relative 
to  the  real  character  of  the  Messiah  ? 

While  from  the  perusal  of  their  own  Scriptures^  the 
Jews  entertained  a  general  expectation  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah  about  the  period  when  he  actusJly 
came^  they  were  so  blinded  by  their  ignorance  or 
ambition^  that  they  totally  misunderstood  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  the  predictions  of  inspiration.  Con- 
fining their  attention  to  the  letter^  and  overlooking  the 
spirit^  of  many  of  those  predictions^  they  believed  that 
their  Messiah  was  to  sustain  an  exclusively  secular 
character  and  exercise  a  merely  temporal  power ;  that 
he  was  to  appear  a  warrior^  a  conqueror^  a  sovereign  ; 
that  the  blessings  of  his  reign  were  to  consist  in  civil 
deliverance^  in  civil  immunities^  and  civil  grandeur — 
that^  in  one  word^  he  was  to  make  the  Jews  the  con- 

auerors  of  the  worlds  and  Jerusalem  the  metropolis  of 
le  universe. 

How  was  this  misconception  exemplified  in  the  history 
of  Christ  ? 

When  the  Jews  saw  the  Son  of  God  drive  from  the 
temple  the  vast  multitude  of  those  who  prostituted  and 
protaned  that  sacred  edifice^  consisting  not  only  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  but  of  millions^  mey  perceived 
that  he  had  only  to  exert  his  power,  to  display  the 
glory  of  his  countenance,  and  the  majesty  of  his  form, 
to  defeat  all  the  armies  of  all  the  empires  upon  the 
surface  of  the  globe ;  and  no  doubt  on  the  very  even- 
ing after  he  had  performed  so  wonder^l  an  exploit,  Ni- 
codemus  a  Pharisee,  a  man  of  official  dignity,  was  sent 
to  sound  him  upon  his  pretensions  to  the  character  he 
professed  to  sustain,  and  to  discover  when  and  how 
ie  intended  to  commence  bis  couc^wetm^  career.    Axid 
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when  afterwards^  they  perceiyed^  by  the  miraculous 
supply  which  he  furnished  to  five  thousand  men  from 
five  loaves  and  two  fishes^  that  his  resourses  were  as 
boundless  as*  his  energy  was  invincible  and  terrible, 
they  said^  "  This  is  of  a  truth  that  prophet  that  should 
come  into  the  world,"  and  they  were  ready  to  take  him 
by  force  and  to  make  him  a  king.  But  when  they 
found  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world ;  that  he 
came  to  commence  no  earthly  dynasty,  and  to  establish 
no  earthly  throne;  that  he  continued  so  poor,  that 
though  the  foxes  had  their  holes  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  their  nests,  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  they 
spumed  away  all  his  claims  with  contempt,  and 
treated  him  as  one  of  the  vilest  impostors  that  ever 
excited  the  detestation  of  mankind.  It  will  be  pecu- 
liarly advantageous  to  bear  in  mind  this  cause  of  the 
rdection  of  the  Redeemer  by  the  Jews,  in  the  perusal 
of  the  subsequent  narrative. 

What  was  the  moral  condition  of  the  Jews  at  this 
period  f 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  people  more  degraded  and 
demorahzed,  than  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  incarna- 
tion of  Christ.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus, 
the  chief-priests  and  popular  leaders  were  a  set  of  pro- 
fligate wretches,  who  had  purchased  their  places  by 
bribes  and  acts  of  iniquity,  and  who  maintained  Uieir 
ill  acquired  authority  by  the  most  flagitious  and 
abominable  crimes.  The  flagrant  example  of  the  men 
of  influence  and  power,  infected  the  whole  mass  of  the 
population  with  the  same  contagion  of  pollution ;  the 
professed  ministers  of  reliffion,  tne  pretended  servants 
of  God,  abandoned  themselves  to  the  practice  of  every 
kind  of  wickedness ;  and  the  populace,  seditious,  cruel, 
perfidious,  and  corrupt,  were  awfully  prepared  for  the 
tremendous  judgments  of  God  which  so  soon  involved 
the  whole  nation  in  one  common  ruin.  This  wretched 
state  of  moral  and  political  degradation,  in  which  the 
Jews  were  found  by  the  ministry  of  the  Redeemer,  is 
repeatedly  described  in  the  most  affecting  manner  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Their  base  hypo- 
cricy,  in  making  a  public  parade  of  superior  benevo- 
lence  and  sanctity,  while  they  yrere  haoitually  euilt^ 
of  the  most  shameful  violations  ot  y3A\i<&*^  wA  V>x- 
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inanity  ;  their  rapacity  in  seizing  the  property  of 
defenceless  widows  and  destitute  orphans;  their  de- 
testable cruelty  and  oppression ;  their  deplorable  ig- 
norance of  the  true  intention  and  meaning  of  theu: 
law ;  their  obstinately  bigotted  and  infatuated  attach- 
ment to  the  unfounded  and  ridiculous  traditions  of  their 
elders ;  their  shocking  immorality  and  atheistical  con- 
tempt for  purity  and  virtue^  so  that  while  they  pro- 
fessed '^  to  Know  God^  in  works  they  denied  him^  being 
abominable  and  disobedient^  and  to  every  good  work 
reprobate^"  all  combined  to  justify  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence of  their  national  character^  and  the  most 
dreadful  punishment  of  their  national  crimes.  "  The 
great  men  were  to  an  incredible  degree  depraved  in 
morals^  many  of  them  Sadducees  in  principle^  and  in 
practice  the  most  profligate  sensualists  and  debauchees; 
their  atrocious  and  abandoned  wickedness^  according 
to  the  testimony  of  their  own  historian^  transcended  aO 
the  enormities  which  the  most  corrupt  age  of  the  world 
had  ever  beheld;  they  compassed  sea  and  land  to 
make  proselytes  to  Judaism  from  the  Pagans^  and 
.when  they  had  gained  their  converts^  soon  rendered 
them^  by  tiieir  immoral  lives  and  scandalous  examples^ 
more  depraved  and  profligate  than  they  were  before 
their  conversion."  They  were,  in  one  word,  ready 
for  their  doom,  they  were  ripe  for  the  harvest  of  their 
woe. 

What  effect  had  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  upon 
the  institutions  of  the  Jews  ? 

The  advent  of  the  Messiah  had  a  most  important 
influence  upon  the  institutions  of  the  Jews.  It  was  a 
decisive  epoch  in  their  annals;  it  involved  the  very 
design  of  their  national  existence;  it  was  the  object 
of  every  dispensation  of  God  to  them  as  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  people  through  all  the  event^l  changes  of 
their  condition,  in  every  age  of  their  history  ;  it 
effected  a  complete  alteration  in  their  relative  position 
towards  Grod  and  man ;  and  it  gave  an  impulse  to  their 
destiny  whose  mighty  influence  has  been  perpetuated 
to  the  present  hour,  and  shall  be  felt  through  every 
succee(£ng  generation  of  their  posterity  to  the  confla- 
gration of  the  world. 
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SECTION  V. 
THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

DESCRIBE  the  sects  which  existed  among  the  Jews 
at  the  birth  of  Christ, 

Wlio  were  the  Pharisees  ? 

The  Pharisees  received  their  name  from  the  He- 
^  brew  word  Pharas,  to  separate^  and  formed  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  influential  sects  among  the  Jews. 
Believing'  in  the  existence  of  angels^  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul^  and  in  a  future  state  of  punishments  and 
rewards,  they  considered  all  events  to  be  regulated 
by  a  fate,  while  at  the  same  time  they  asserted  the 
free- agency  of  man.  They  were  distinguished  by  their 
scrupmous  attention  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  law,  and 
by  the  publicity  in  which  they  performed  their  acts  of 
devotion.  Regarding  good  works  as  meritorious  in 
the  sight  of  God,  they  invented  a  number  of  super- 
erogatory duties  which  they  regarded  with  greater 
complacency  than  the  ordained  observances  of  the  law. 
Their  distinguishing  tenet,  however,  was,  that  an  oral 
tradition  had  been  delivered  from  Moses  which  he 
himself  received  upon  the  summit  of  Sinai,  which  was 
of  equal  authority  with  the  sacred  books.  Their  fas- 
tidious affectation  of  superior  sanctity,  their  frequent 
ablutions,  their  public  prayers,  their  fasting's,  their 
penances,  their  avoidance  of  reputed  impurities,  their 
strict  payment  of  tithes,  their  punctilious  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  their  enlargement  of  phylacteries  (the 
pieces  of  parchment  which  formed  a  part  of  the  dress 
of  the  Jews,  and  upon  which  some  portions  of  the  law 
were  inscribed)  all  these  peculiarities,  gained  for  the 
Pharisees  the  veneration  of  the  common  people,  and 
thus  rendered  them  a  formidable  power  in  the  state. 
But  with  all  their  sanctimonious  appearance,  and  all 
their  commanding  influence,  they  were  vain,  haughty, 
capricious,  spiteful,  malicious,  and  capable  of  perpe- 
trating the  most  enormous  crimes  beneath  the  cloak  of 
superior  holiness.    Of  this  sect,  msaXiiVAfe  «n^tvc^. 
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insupportable  pride^  and  detestable  hypocrisy^  weie 
the  oisgusting  characteristics. 

Who  were  the  Sadduceee  ? ' 

An  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  origin  of  the 
Sadduoees.  Rejecting  all  the  oral  traditions  of  the 
Pharisees^  and  maintaining  the  exclusive  authority  of 
the  law^  they  afi&rmed  that  God  was  the  only  imma- 
teriid  beings  they  denied  the  being  of  angels^  the  ex- 
istence of  spirits,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Although  they  believed  that  Grod  created  the  world  by 
his  power,  and  regulated  it  by  his  Providence,  tiiey 
asserted,  that  rewards  and  punishments  were  confined 
solely  to  the  present  state  of  existence ;  and  for  this 
reason  perhaps  it  was,  that  they  always  passed  the 
severest  sentences  upon  criminals.  Although  it  might 
be  suj)posed  that  their  principles  would  lead  them  to 
the  wildest  extremes  of  Epicurean  indulgence  and 
intemperance,  yet  many  of  them  were  distinguished 
by  their  probi^  and  virtue,  though  as  a  sect,  they 
were  morose,  savage,  cruel,  and  barbarous. 

Who  were  the  Essenes  ? 

The  first  of  the  Essenes  mentioned  by  the  Jewish 
iiistorian,  was  Judas  in  the  time  of  Aristobulus  and 
Antigonus  the  son  of  Hyrcanus.    Philo  says,  that  they 
received  their  name  from  Oeios  or  holy ;  and  he  adds 
that  there  were  two  classes  of  them,  those  who  lived 
in  society,   who  engaged  in  marriage,  and  applied 
themselves  to  agricultural  and  other  occupations,  and 
who  were  therefore  called  practical,  and  others  who 
living  in  seclusion,  and  being  devoted  to  meditation, 
were  called  contemplative  Essence.   They  believed  that 
God  governed  the  world  bv  such  an  absolute  predesti* 
nation  as  allowed  to  mankind  no  liberty  of  choice  in 
any  of  their  actions.    Practical  religion  the^  arranged 
in  three  heads ;  I.  The  love  of  God,  exemplified  in  the 
avoiding  of  every  sin  which  is  the  object  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  in  the  scrupulous  practice  of  every  duty 
which  he  has  enjoined  : — ^11.  The  love  of  virtue,  evinced 
in  tile  government  of  their  passions,  their  contemjpt 
of  riches,  their  temperance,  their  chastity,  their  pati- 
eooe,  the  simplicity  of  their  language,  and  the  modes^ 
•f  their  deportment ;— III.  The  kve  of  mankind,  which 
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appeared  in  their  benevolence^  justice^  charity^  and 
hospitality.  They  had  all  things  in  common^  the  same 
housesj  habits^  provisions^  and  tables.  Their  gains 
were  put  into  the  common  stock>  and  they  divided 
among  them  the  care  of  the  sick.  They  had  the 
greatest  reverence,  next  to  God  and  to  Moses,  for  old 
men.  Josephus  informs  us,  that  "  they  lived  in  per- 
fect union,  and  abhorred  voluptuousness  as  poison. 
They  did  not  marry,  (that  is  commonly)  but  brought 
up  other  men's  children  as  their  own,  infusing  into 
them  very  early,  their  own  spirit  and  maxims.  They 
had  an  austere  and  mortified  air,  but  without  affecta- 
tion. Thejr  always  drest  in  white.  They  had  a  stew- 
ard who  distributed  to  each  what  he  wanted.  They 
were  hospitable  to  their  own  sect,  so  that  they  were 
not  obliged  to  take  provisions  with  them  on  their  jour- 
^neys."  They  were  subsequently  known  by  the  name 
of  angels ;  but  they  were  so  undeserving  of  the  epithet, 
that  they  sunk  into  universal  disesteem,  and  soon 
became  extinct. 

Who  were  the  Herodians  ? 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  the  Herodians  is  involv- 
ed in  obscurity.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  possessed 
distinctive  religious  principles,  but  their  distinguishing 
peculiarity  appears  to  have  been,  that  although  they 

Erofessed  Judaism  and  participated  in  the  general  ab- 
orrence  of  their  countrymen  against  idolatry,  yet 
'^  to  humour  the  Romans  and  make  themselves  easy 
with  their  governors,"  they  maintained  that  it  was  not 
unlawful  to  comply  sometimes  with  their  demands, 
and  at  least  outwardly  to  become  occasional  conform- 
ists. This  sect  did  not  continue  long  after  the  time  of 
Christ. 

Who  were  the  Gaulonites  ? 

The  Gaulonites  were  so  called  from  Judas  the 
Gaulonite,  or  Galilean.  When  Augustus  issued  his 
edict  for  the  survey  of  the  provinces  of  his  empire, 
Judas  represented  submission  to  it  as  an  act  of  profane 
and  impious  idolatry,  and  a  violation  of  allegiance 
to  God  as  the  only  sovereign  of  his  people.  He  soon 
obtained  a  number  of  followers^  and  the  dissemina- 
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tion    of  his  opinions    was  the  source    of  the   most 
dreadful  calamities  to  the  Jews. 

Such  were  the  sects  among  the  Jews.  And  when  it 
is  recollected  how  obstinately  they  adhered  to  their 
speculative  opinions^  how  fiercely  they  contended  with 
each  other,  and  how  completely  they  all  united  in  ex- 
pecting a  temporal,  a  warlike,  a  conquering  Messiah, 
surrounded  with  the  gorgeous  display  of  worldly 
grandeur  and  glory,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  with  what 
contemptuous  scorn  and  inveterate  hatred,  they  would 
resist  the  claims  of  the  lowly  carpenter's  son,  whose 
disciples  were  fishermen,  whose  companions  were  often 
publicans  and  sinners,  and  who  opposed  all  their  pre- 
tensions to  superior  sagacity  and  wisdom,  by  proclaim, 
ing  the  subversion  of  tneir  institutions,  the  extinction 
of  their  economy,  and  the  abolition  of  their  law. 

lUustrate  at  length  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
Jewish  nation  on  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah, 

The  change,  which  took  place  in  the  situation  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  both  as  it  respects  God  and  man,  when 
Jesus  Christ  commenced  his  ministrations,  was  most 
decisive  and  complete.  All  the  dispensations  of  God  to 
man,  fi-om  the  disastrous  era  of  the  fall  have  had  but 
one  object,  the  revelation  of  mercy  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  designs  of  infinite  grace  in  the  mediatorial 
work  of  the  illustrious  Redeemer.  This  object  was 
sufficiently  revealed  to  the  progenitor  of  the  human 
race  in  the  g-arden  of  Eden,  and  was  steadily  kept  in 
view  through  all  the  duration  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Patriarchal  dispensation,  which  continued 
to  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses.  The  almost  uni- 
versal apostacy  of  mankind,  and  the  melancholy  pre- 
valence of  idolatry  over  the  whole  habitable  globe, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  a  new  order  of  things  should 
be  instituted,  still  to  be  subservient  to  the  same  grand 
and  glorious  object.  To  preserve  the  revelation  of 
mercy  from  total  extinction,  and  the  promise  of  a 
Messiah  from  complete  oblivion,  a  second  dispensation 
was  established,  and  its  divinity  was  proved  by  the 
miracles  which  were  wrought  by  the  inspired  prophet 
who  was  the  agent  under  God  of  its  commencement. 
*'  A  single  people,"  says  an  excellent  writer  upon  this 
subject,  "  was  chosen  out  of  the  corrupt  mass,  m  order 
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that  they  might  be  the  depositaries  of  the  truth.  But 
that  truth  was  still  the  same  truth,  as  what  had  shone 
out  conspicuously  in  the  unadulterated  patriarchal 
church.  Hence  it  follows,  that  while  Paganism  is 
nothing  but  Patriarchism  in  unhallowed  masquerade, 
so  Judaism  is  the  same  Patriarchism,  reclaimed  from 
abuse,  decorated  with  various  new  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  confined  for  a  season  to  one  peculiar  people." 
^'  Man  had  relapsed  into  the  absurdities  of  polytheism, 
and  was  in  danger  of  intirely  losing  the  true  doctrine 
of  redemption  amidst  the  cloud  of  superstitious  and 
horrible  ntes  with  which  it  was  enveloped.  Hence  the 
effete  Patriarchal  dispensation  must  be  superseded 
by  a  new  and  intermediate  dispensation,  whicn  should 
at  once  most  prominently  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  unity,  and  perpetuate  and  confirm  with  increas- 
ing light  from  time  to  time  the  sincere  aboriginal 
doctrine  of  Redemption."  This  was  therefore  the  ob- 
ject of  the  institutions  of  Moses,  and  of  the  separation 
of  the  Jews  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth-— «  sepa- 
ration which  was  maintained  by  a  continuance  of 
divine  superintendence,  wonderful  in  its  character, 
sufficient  m  its  instruments,  and  effectual  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  end.  The  institutions,  then, 
which  were  enjoined  upon  the  perpetual  observance  of 
the  Jews,  were  intirely  and  intrinsically  preparatory, 
and  must  of  course  have  ceased  to  be  obligatory,  when 
the  end  of  their  exhibition  was  fully  accomplished: 
and  hence  the  Jewish  Scriptures  themselves  assert  the 
supersedure  of  that  economy  with  which  they  were 
connected,  by  a  dispensation  far  nobler  in  its  nature, 
and  capacitated  for  the  universal  reception  of  man- 
kind. 

Continue  this  illustration. 

The  institutions  which  were  given  to  the  Jews  were 
moral,  relating  to  moral  obligations ;  ceremonial,  indi- 
cating the  manner  of  their  worship ;  and  judicial, 
deciding  their  internal  polity  and  their  national  affairs. 
The  moral  institutions  of  the  law,  established  upon  the 
immutable  basis  of  moral  obligation,  must  in  all  ages, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  be  the  same ;  and  they 
were  accordinsrly  not  only  ratified  by  the  ministry  of 
Christ,  but  still  more  clearly  illustrated,  and  more  au. 
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thoritatively  confirmed.  The  ceremonial  institutions 
of  the  law  were  intirely  typical ;  the  numerous  rites 
and  sacrifices  which  were  ei\joined  had  no  intrinsic 
efficacy  iu  themselves ;  and  if  they  were  not  prepara>~ 
tory  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  great  object  in  the 
divine  designs^  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  their  in- 
stitution, worthy  of  the  £temal  mind.  These  typical 
observances  were  all  Mfilled  in  the  work  of  Christ; 
his  death  upon  the  cross  was  their  abolition ;  and  since 
at  this  great  crisis^  the  reason  for  the  separation  of  the 
Jews  from  all  other  nations  was  fully  answered,  those 
institutions  which  had  been  established /or  this  reason, 
lost  all  their  force  and  all  their  necessity,  and  there- 
fore no  more  existed  in  their  former  authority  and 
power.  Thus,  with  reference  to  the  whole  institutions 
of  the  law,  and  with  reference  to  the  identity  of  the 
Jewish  nation  with  the  peculiar  care  and  favour  of 
God,  such  a  complete  alteration  took  place,  that  all 
such  isolation  and  distinction  was  abrogated,  and  in 
the  new  dispensation  "  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew, 
circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian, 
bond  nor  free  :  but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all."  When 
our  Lord  accomplished  his  mediation,  the  Levitical, 
made  way  for  the  Christian,  dispensation;  particularity, 
which  was  the  character  of  the  former,  was  abolished 
to  prepare  for  universality,  which  is  the  character  of 
the  latter;  the  propitiation  of  Calvary  rendered  all 
subsequent  sacriticial  offerings  unnecessary  and  ab- 
surd;  the  altars  of  Jerusalem  were  soon  overturned, 
and  its  temple  laid  level  with  the  dust ;  and  a  glorious 
empire  was  founded,  in  its  nature  spiritual  in  its 
excellency  divine,  in  its  duration  eternal. 

What  bloody  tragedy  succeeded  the  birth  of  Christ  ? 

With  the  transactions  of  the  life  of  the  Redeemer, 
except  as  they  were  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth,  this  history  has  no  immediate 
connexion.  His  birth  was  soon  followed  by  a  most 
bloody  and  horrible  tragedy.  A  miraculous  star  had 
excited  the  astonishment  of  the  skilful  astronomers  of 
the  £ast ;  conducted  by  its  rays,  some  wise  men  ar- 
rived in  Jerusalem  to  discover  the  illustrious  personage 
whose  birth  was  indicated  by  its  appearance,  and  his 
^/Pij  by  its  brightnesB ;  theu  uic^oom^  ^ftet  such  a 
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personage  created  the  greatest  commotion  in  the  city, 
and  combined  with  the  general  expectation  a£  the 
occurrence  of  some  memorable  events  induced  the 
highest  authorities  to  attend  to  their  representations. 
Herod  soon  heard  of  the  errand  of  the  strangers ;  he 
became  alarmed  for  the  security  of  his  throne^  and 
craftily  endeavoured  to  render  their  investigations  the 
means  of  discovering  another  victim  for  his  insatiable 
cruelty.  The  wise  men^  however,  having  presented 
to  the  infant  Redeemer,  Uie  tokens  of  their  admiration 
and  homage,  by  avoiding  Jerusalem  on  their  return,  in 
consequence  oi  a  divine  communication,  disappointed 
the  ferocious  malignity  of  the  king.  The  mcensed 
monarch,  whose  previous  actions  prove  him  to  have 
been  capable  of  any  treacherous  and  sanguinary  trans^ 
action,  and  whose  apprehensions  were  most  probably 
aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  the  magi,  issued  a*  de- 
cree for  the  massacre  of  all  the  infants  under  two  years 
of  age  in  Bethlehem  and  its  vicinity.  But  the  design 
which  he  had  formed  in  ''the  hell  of  his  own  breast," 
was  frustrated  by  the  interposition  of  God  ;  the  reputed 
father  of  Christ  was  warned  in  a  dream  of  the  intention 
of  Herod,  and  Egypt  afforded  a  temporary  asylum  for 
the  persecuted  Immanuel. 


SECTION  VI. 
THE  DEATH  OF  HEROD. 

HOW  did  the  reign  of  Herod  terminate  ? 

The  reign  of  Herod  soon  afterwards  ter- 
minated in  blood.     It  has  been  stated  how        '    * 
Antipater,  after  procuring  the  death  of  his  brothers  by 
his  perfidious  arts,  and  having  conspired  against  the 
authoritv  and  life  of  his  father,  had  repaired  to  Rome. 
When  Herod  had  fully  detected  the  abominable  wick- 
edness  of  this  fratricide  and  traitor,  he  sent  orders  for 
his  return,  pretending  that  during  his  absence,  as  the 
destined  heir  of  his  kmgdom,  troublesome  and  perilous 
disturbances  might  arise.    Antipater,  flu^Vie^  V\^  <iwv- 
fidence,  exulting  in  the  promises  o£  awp^otl  Vkft  V».^ 
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received  in  Rome^  and  anticipating  an  unobstructed 
career  of  triumph  and  of  glory^  unhesitatingly  obeyed 
the  mandate  o£  his  father^  and  hastened  to  Judea. 
When  he  arrived  at  Cssarea^  he  was  astonished  to 
perceive  no  manifestations  of  respect^  a  cool  and 
ominous  neglect  prevailing^  instead  of  the  splendid 
reception  wmch  the  dignity  of  the  heir-apparent  de- 
manded. When  he  came  to  Jerusalem^  nis  friends 
were  forbidden  to  enter  the  palace  ;  Herod  hurled  him 
from  his  embrace^  and  reproached  him  with  the  death 
of  his  brothers^  and  with  the  intended  destruction  of 
his  father.  The  next  day  he  was  ordered  to  appear 
before  Varus  the  Roman  governor  of  Syria,  the  lather 
was  the  accuser  of  the  son,  the  poison  which  the  guilty 
Antipateriiad  prepared  for  Herod  was  produced  and 
given  to  a  condemned  criminal  who  died  upon  the  spot; 
the  culprit  was  unable  to  justify  himself,  he  was 
thrown  mto  prison  and  loaded  with  chains,  and  it  was 
not  long  berore  his  doom  was  sealed.  Herod's  life 
was  now  a  burden ;  an  excruciating  disease  which  the 
Jewish  historian  with  good  reason  calls  judicial,  rack- 
ed him  with  intolerable  torture ;  he  was  wasted  with 
a  slow  internal  heat ;  his  hunger  was  ravenous  and 
insatiable;  his  bowels  were  ulcerated  and  in  conti- 
nual, exquisite  agony ;  his  legs  were  swelled  to  a  size 
of  most  unnatural  distortion ;  worms  festered  upon 
particular  parts  of  his  body  ;  and  other  symptoms  at- 
tended his  malady  too  frightful  and  nauseous  to  be 
described.  The  seditions  of  his  subjects  aggravated 
both  his  malady  and  his  fury.  He  had  grievously 
offended  the  religious  principles  of  the  Jews  by  set- 
ting up  a  golden  eagle  of  extraordinary  size  and  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship  over  the  great  gate  of  the  temple. 
Matthias  and  Judas,  two  celebrated  doctors  among  the 
Jews,  hearing  a  false  rumour  of  his  death,  excited  tiie 
populace  to  pull  down  and  to  break  in  pieces  the  ob- 
ject of  their  aversion.  Forty  of  the  actors  in  this 
affair,  with  their  two  chieftains,  were  seized  by  the 
soldiery ;  and  when  brought  before  Herod  they  intre- 
pidly avowed  the  deed,  and  told  him  that  they  only 
regretted  that  they  had  deferred  it  so  long.  The 
chiefs  of  the  people  were  assembled ;  they  contented 
themselves  with  disavowing  all  participation  in  the 
transaction;  their  answer  saved  tjiem  from  the  re- 
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sentment  of  the  dyinc^  monarch ;  but  Mattathias  the 
high-priest,  suspected  of  having  encouraged  the  tu- 
mult was  deposed,  and  Matthias  the  ringleader  of  the 
seditious  and  his  forty  accomplices  were  burnt  alive. 

Continue  the  melancholy  narrative. 

Exasperated  by  disease,  conscious  that  his  sanguis 
nary  tyranny  was  detested  by  the  unhappy  people  he 
oppressed,  Herod  entertained  a  project  from  which 
some  of  the  most  inhuman  despots  in  the  world  would 
have  recoiled  with  horror.  He  summoned  the  heads 
of  the  Jews  to  repair  to  him  at  Jericho  on  a  specified 
day.  They  came ;  he  immediately  shut  them  up  in 
the  circus ;  he  strictly  charged  his  sister  Salome  and 
her  husband  Alexas  to  put  them  all  to  death  as  soon  as 
he  was  gone ;  and  assigned  as  his  reason  for  his  barba- 
rous  orders,  that  by  such  an  execution  he  would  damp 
the  exultation  of  the  people  after  his  departure,  and 
secure  a  real  mourning  ior  his  death.  This  infernal 
intention  was  not  however  executed.  The  unhappy 
tyrant  was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution,  when  letters 
came  from  Rome  with*  the  permission  of  Augustus  to 
dispose  of  Antipater  as  he  pleased.  But  his  agony 
was  intolerable ;  he  attempted  to  kill  himself;  Acniah 
his  grandson,  who  was  present  when  he  made  the 
fatal  attempt  and  who  forcibly  prevented  it,  gave  a 
loud  cry  wnen  he  saw  the  king  directing  the  knife 
against  his  bosom.  It  was  instantly  reported  that 
Herod  was  dead;  the  rumour  reached  the  prison  of 
Antipater,  who  endeavoured  to  secure  the  possession 
of  his  liberty,  by  making  to  his  guards  the  most  mag- 
nificent promises  in  the  event  of  compliance  with  his 
wishes — Herod  was  informed  of  it,  he  raised  himself 
upon  his  pillow,  gave  an  order  for  the  instant  death 
of  his  son,  and  immediately  afterwards  went  a  c  d 
to  meet  the  spirit  of  his  victim  before  the  '  *  * 
tribunal  of  God. 

What  was  the  character  of  Herod? 

Herod  the  Great  was  a  prince  of  considerable  deci- 
sion of  character  and  of  high  mental  endowments ;  he 
occasionally,  and  in  the  most  difficult  emergencies  ex- 
emplified equal  coolness,  magjnanimity,  and  address  ; 
he  was  splendid  in  his  magnificence,  bountiful,  and 
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devoted  to  the  embellishment  of  the  provinces  he  go- 
verned. But  he  was  as  unprincipled  in  religion  as  he 
was  licentious  in  morals ;  his  grasping  ambition  ren- 
dered him  insensible  to  all  the  emotions  of  humanity^ 
all  the  dictates  of  justice,  and  all  the  rights  of  his 
fellow-creatures ;  he  was  in  every  sense  of  the  term 
one  of  the  most  odious,  sanguinary,  and  brutal  tyrants 
who  ever  cursed  the  world ;  his  reign  was  filled  with 
the  most  horrible  carnage  and  the  most  revolting  puhc 
lie  and  domestic  tragedies ;  and  his  name  will  descend 
to  the  latest  posterity  degraded  by  all  the  infamy  of 
the  most  inhuman  barbarities,  and  the  most  abomi- 
nable crimes. 

What  was  the  family  of  Herod? 

Herod  was  married  ten  times.  By  Doris  his  first 
wife  he  had  Antipater,  whose  guilty  career  and  death 
has  just  been  narrated.  By  M ariamne,  the  Asmonean 
princess,  he  had  four  children,  Aristobulus  and  Alei- 
ander,  whose  tragical  end  has  been  described  in  the 
preceding  pages,  and  two  daughters.  His  third  and 
fourth  wives,  were  two  of  his  nieces  whose  names  are 
unknown.  His  fifth  wife  was  a  second  Mariamne, 
daughter  of  Simon  the  high-priest,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  Herod  Philip,  the  husband  of  Herodias  by  whom 
he  was  divorced — Malthace,  a  Samaritan  was  his  sixth 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  Archelaus  and  Herod  Antipas 
who  succeeded  him,  and  Olympias.  His  seventh- wife 
was  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem,  the  mother  of  Philip  the 
Tetrarch  of  Ituraea ;  and  his  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
wives,  were  Phsedra  mother  of  Roxana,  Pallas  mother 
of  Phasaelis,  and  Elpis  mother  of  Salome.  His  sons 
Aristobulus  married  to  Berenice  daughter  of  Salome 
his  cousin,  and  Alexander  married  to  Glaphyra  daugh- 
ter of  Archelaus  king  of  Cappadocia,  had  sons  whose 
names  will  appear,  and  some  of  whose  actions  will  be 
recited,  in  the  subsequent  history. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  HEROD  THE  GREAT  TO  THE  COM- 
MENCEMENT OF  THE  COMMOTIONS  IN  JUD^A. 

SECTION  I. 

THE  REIGN  OF  ARCHELAUS  AND  HRROD 

ANTIPAS. 

WHAT  followed  the  death  of  Herod  and  who  was  hU 
successor  ? 

ImmediatbIiY  after  thetleath  of  Herod  the  Great^  the 
imprisoned  Jews  whom  he  had  so  inhumanly  destined 
to  he  slaughtered^  were  liberated  from  the  circus  where 
they  had  been  confined^  and  were  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed without  molestation  to  their  homes.  The  will  of 
the  deceased  monarch  was  read  in  the  amphitheatre  of 
Jericho  to  the  assembled  officers  and  soldiery  of  the 
kingdom^  when  it  was  found  that  Archelaus  was  de- 
signated in  that  document  the  successor  of  Herod  in 
Idumea^  Samaria^  and  Judaea^  while  Antipas  had  only 
the  title  of  Tetrarch,  with  a  jurisdiction  over  Galilee 
and  Peraea;  the  acclamation  of  ''Long  live  king 
Archelaus^"  arose  from  the  multitude ;  the  promise  of 
allegiance  and  attachment  to  his  authority  and  person 
was  unanimously  made;  and  the  new  king  immedi- 
ately entered  upon  the  Unctions  of  his  station.  Ar- 
chelaus testified  his  gratitude  to  his  father  by  bestow. 
ing  a  funeral  of  unparalleled  magnificence  upon  his 
remains^  which  were  interred  in  uie  strong  castle  of 
HerOdion. 

What  were  the  first  proceedings  of  Archelaus  ? 

When  the  seven  days'  mourning  for  his  father  were 
accomplished^  Archelaus  appeared  in  the  temple  upon 
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a  golden  throne^  he  harangued  the  people^  he  told 
them  that  he  would  not  assume  the  title  of  king  until 
the  appointment  of  his  father  had  been  ratified  by 
Augustus,  he  gratefully  acknowledged  the  apparent 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  his  subjects^  and  promised^  by 
abating  the  oppression  of  the  preceding  reign,  to  prove 
himself  the  fnend  and  benefactor  of  the  Jews.  Amidst, 
however,  the  shouts  of  joy  with  which  this  annuncia- 
tion  was  received,  some  demands  were  made  which 
Archelaus  did  not  dare  to  refuse.  The  alleviation  of 
the  tribute,  the  abolition  of  the  customs,  the  release  of 
prisoners,  all  formed  the  topics  of  successful  remon- 
strance or  petition,  and  the  assembly  terminated  with 
numerous  sacrifices  and  a  sumptuous  entertainment. 

Was  the  accession  of  Archelaus  free  from  tumult? 

Scarcely  had  the  promises  of  Archelaus  been  given, 
than  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem  became  a  scene  of 
uproar  and  confusion.    The  people  began  by  bewail- 
ing the  death  of  Matthias  and  nis  companions,  who 
were  executed  by  Herod  for  pulling  down  the  golden 
«affle  which  he  had  placed  over  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
and  by  demanding  the  lives  of  those  who  had  be^i 
instrumental  in  their  destruction.     All  remonstrance 
was  in  vain ;  the  officers  of  Archelaus  were  treated 
with  menaces  and  violence ;  it  was  the  time  of  the 
Passover ;  the  multitude  who  arrived  to  celebrate  that 
sacred  festival,  swelled  the  numbers  and  emboldened 
the  courage  of  the  Zealots ;  a  body  of  soldiers,  sent  to 
terrify  the  malcontents  into  submission  were  defeated, 
and  most  of  them  were  slain ;  it  was  high  time  to  put  ^ 
down  the  alarming  sedition;  the  whofc  royal  army  ' 
advanced  to  the  scene  of  tumult ;  three  Uiousand  of 
the  rebels  were  destroyed ;  and  an  order  of  Archelaus, 
which  commanded  every  stranger  instantly  to  leave 
the  city,  interrupted  the  paschal  solemnity,  to  the  ge» 
neral  consternation  and  horror  of  the  Jews. 

JDescribe  the  miseries  of  the  Jews  while  Archelaus  was 
in  Rome  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his  authority  ffwn 
Augustus  ? 

Archelaus  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  to  Rome  to 
4btian  the  confirmation  of  his  authority  from  Augus- 
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of  Damascus^  by  his  mother^  by  his  aunt  Salome^  and 
a  number  of  his  friends^  while  his  brother  Philip  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  in  his  absence. 
Upon  Ids  arriiral  at  Cesarea^  he  met  with  Sabinus  the 
procurator  of  Syria^  who  was  marching  to  Judea  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  treasures  which  had  been 
left  by  Herod.  Although  the  Roman  officer  consented 
upon  the  representations  of  Varus^  to  suspend  his 
operations  until  the  verdict  of  the  emperor  was  given^ 
yet  no  sooner  had  Varus  returned  to  Antioch  than  he 
proceeded  to  Jerusalem^  and  summoned  the  king's 
treasurers  to  give  a  strict  account  of  all  the  riches  in 
their  possession.  Faithful  however  to  Archelaus,  they 
disobeyed  the  intrusive  mandate.  The  con-  *  o  4 
duct  of  Sabinus  excited  the  indignation,  the  *  *  * 
resistance,  the  open  rebellion  of  the  Jews.  He  not 
only  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  the  riches  of 
Herod,  but  he  forced  his  way  into  the  temple ;  he 
plundered  its  treasury  of  four  hundred  talents,  while 
the  remnant  of  its  contents  became  the  prey  of  his 
rapacious  soldiers ;  the  galleries  which  surrounded  the 
outer  court  of  the  sacred  edifice,  and  which  were 
occupied  by  the  resisting  Jews,  he  commanded  to  be 
set  on  fire ;  a  great  number  of  them  perished  by  their 
own  hands,  by  the  sword,  or  the  flames;  but  their 
courage  was  undiminished,  their  numbers  were  in- 
creased, their  fiercest  pnssions  were  aroused,  and  in 
spite  of  the  discipline  and  valour  of  his  troops,  he  was 
closely  besieged  and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 

Were  the  provinces  of  Judcea  exempt  from  trouble 
while  Jerusalem  was  thus  agitated  ? 

The  provinces  were  in  no  better  condition  than  the 
metropolis,  and  presented  a  scene  of  carnage,  of  civil 
anarchy  and  war.  Judas,  the  son  of  Hezekiah  the 
bandit  chieftain  whom  Herod  had  killed,  seized  the 
treasures  of  Sepphoris,  equipped  his  followers  from  the 
armoury,  and  became  the  terror  of  Galilee.  Simeon, 
a  man  of  great  personal  accomplishments,  aspired 
after  the  diadem,  destroyed  and  plundered  the  royal 
palace  at  Jericho,  and  continued  his  career  of  devas- 
tation until  he  was  defeated  and  beheaded  by  the 
troops  of  Archelaus.  And  Athronges,  a  man  of  gi^axLti& 
stature,  though  formerly  occup^ng^  o\k«cNX^  i\»SQ^se&. 
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of  a  common  shepherd^  with  four  valiant  brothers  and 
a  numerous  gang^  became  terrible  both  to  the  Romans 
and  Herodians^  until  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Arehe- 
laus  after  his  return  from  Rome.  In  the  mean  time 
Varus  marched  to  quell  the  disorders  of  Judaea^  and  to 
effect  the  relief  of  Sabinus  ;  Sepphoris  and  other 
places  were  burnt;  two  thousand  of  the  ringleaders  in 
the  late  insurrection  were  crucified;  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  laid  down  their  arms^  and  some  degree  of 
tranquillity  prevailed  over  the  country  distracted  by 
so  many  commotions. 

How  did  ArchelatM  succeed  at  Rome  and  what  was 
the  ultimate  arrangement  of  the  territories  of  Herod  the 
Great? 

Archelaus  found  his  investiture  in  the  kingdom  re- 
sisted at  Rome  by  all  the  influence  and  arts  of  his 
brother  Antipas.  Crimes  were  laid  to  his  charc^e  to 
secure  his  deposition^  and  Antipas  laboured  witn  all 
his  might  to  sbow^  that  Herod  when  he  made  his  last 
will  was  not  in  his  senses^  and  that  a  previous  will^  in 
which  he  was  named  as  the  successor  of  that  monarch, 
ought  to  be  received  in  preference  to  the  document 
produced  by  Archelaus.  The  difficulties  of  this  prince 
were  still  further  increased  by  the  arrival  in  Rome  of 
a  numerous  deputation  of  Jews,  who,  supported  by 
Uie  representations  and  influence  of  eight  mousand  of 
their  countrymen  in  that  city,  vehemently  complained 
of  the  intolerable  evils  by  which  they  had  been  op- 
pressed under  the  government  of  the  Herodian  family. 
Augustus,  after  some  hesitation,  decided  that  Arche- 
laus shoiild  retain  the  provinces  assigned  to  him 
though  not  with  the  title  of  kin^,  but  of  Ethnarch ; 
Herod  Antipas  was  also  conflrmea  in  the  possession  of 
Pere^a,  and  Galilee ;  Philip  had  Batanea,  Trachonitis, 
and  Auranitis;  and  Salome  the  sister  of  Herod,  be- 
sides  a  large  sum  of  money,  had  for  her  share  of  the 
dominions  of  her  brother,  Jamnia,  Azotus,  and  Pha- 
saelis.  The  treasures  of  Herod,  particularly  fifteen 
hundred  talents  which  he  had  bec|[ueathed  to  him, 
Augustus  divided  between  the  surviving  descendants 
•f  nie  deceased  prince,  reserving  for  himself  only  some 
articles,  which  he  kept,  not  lor  their  value,  but  as 
memorials  of  his  departed  friend.  « 
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By  whom  voas  the  reign  ofArchelaua  disturbed  ? 

The  reien  of  Archelaus  was  disturbed  by  the  pre- 
tensions of  an  impostor  who  pretended  to  be  his  naif 
brother  Alexander^  formerly  put  to  death  by  Herod, 
and  who  so  much  resembled  the  prince  he  personified 
that  he  deluded  many  of  the  foreign  Jews.  The  deceit 
was  soon  detected;  the  pseudo-Alexander  a  ^  - 
was  sent  by  Aujs^stus  to  labour  in  the^allies^ 
and  his  guilty  mstructor  and  instigator  paid  the  pen- 
alty of  his  imprudence  by  his  death. 

How  did  the  reign  of  Archelaus  terminate  ? 

The  rapacity  and  injustice  of  Archelaus,  his  inces- 
tuous marriage  with  his  sister-in-law  Glaphyra,  and 
other  transactions  of  his  government,  induced  his 
jbrothers  and  his  subjects  to  accuse  him  before  the 
tribunal  of  Augustus.  He  was  cited  to  Rome ;  the 
charge  and  the  defence  were  heard  by  the  emperor ; 
the  Kthnarch  of  Judea  was  sentenced  to  be  deposed, 
was  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  all  his  treasures  were 
confiscated,  and  Judea  was  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  dependant  upon 
the  government  of  Syria. 

Why  was  the  reduction  of  Judaa  to  the  condition  of 
a  Roman  province  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews? 

When  the  venerable  patriarch  Jacob  was  languish- 
ing on  the  borders  of  the  grave,  and  when  by  uie  in- 
spiration of  God  he  prophetically  described  the  future 
condition  of  his  posterity,  he  predicted  that  the  scep- 
tre should  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from 
between  his  feet,  until  the  Shiloh  came.  That  mys- 
terious personage  had  now  appeared  in  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth, although  he  had  not  yet  commenced  his  active 
ministry,  nor  asserted  his  commanding  claims.  The 
prediction  was  verified,  Judsa  from  henceforth  groan- 
ed imder  a  foreign  and  a  detested  yoke ;  nor  have  all 
the  efforts  of  Rabbinnical  ingenuity  and  learning  from 
that  day  to  the  present  hour,  been  able  to  ev^e  the 
irresistible  force  6f  the  testimony  which  this  one  fact 
affords  to  the  true  Messiahship  of  Christ,  and  the  truth 
of  every  assertion  he  made  relative  to  his  own  chamc. 

<)3 
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ter  af  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant^  the  Messenger  of 
God. 

Who  Mecuted  the  decree  of  AuguHue  for  the  depoH» 
tion  of  Archelauef 

When  the  decree  of  Au^stus  had  been  jMroclaimed, 
it  was  soon  executed  by  Cyrenius  at  that  time  gover- 
nor of  Syria^  who  seized  upon  the  treasures  and  sold 
the  palaces  of  Archelaus ;  and  having  imposed  upon 
Judca  a  tax  as  a  conquered  province^  returned  in 
triumph  to  Antioch. 

By  whom  was  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  Augustus 
resisted^ 

Judas  the  Gaulonite  and  his  followers^  resisted  the 
authority  and  the  usurpation  of  the  Romans;  ac- 
Imowledging  no  sovereign  but  €rod^  they  refused  to 
submit  to  any  power  upon  earth  but  that  wMch  was 
divinely  appointed;  they  not  only  perpetrated,  but 
they  endured^  the  most  dreadful  cruelties  and  tor- 
ments ;  they  Ughted  up  the  flames  of  inextinguishable 
civil  war;  to  them  and  to  the  excitement  they  created, 
Josephus  ascribes  the  final  ruin  of  the  Jewish  state  ; 
and  after  their  original  leader  was  slain,  his  jMirty, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Zealots  or  assassins, 
continued  the  operations  of  barbarous  sedition,  until 
the  city,  the  temple,  and  the  state  were  involved  in 
one  common  ruin. 

How  did  the  Samaritans  amidst  these  changes  exhibit 
their  hatred  of  (he  Jews  f 

The  Samaritans  exulted  in  the  calamities  of  the 
Jews,  and  displayed  their  malignity  in  a  manner  the 
most  offensive  and  profane.  At  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  a  number  of  them  stole  into  the  temple  by 
ight,  strewed  the  places  of  public  resort  with  dead 
meti's  bones,  so  that  the  priests,  perceiving  the  pollu- 
tion, were  compelled  to  mterrupt  the  sacrifices.  The 
defilement  however  was  removed  and  the  festival 
continued. 

Why  was  the  Passover  when  this  outrage  was  com» 
mitted  particularly  memorable  f 

This  Passover  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  ap* 
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pearance  of  the  Son  of  God  upon  the  scene.  Being 
now  twelve  yearg  of  age,  he  was  brought  by  hi  sparent» 
according  to  the  law  to  the  Passover,  and  was  found 
by  Joseph  and  Mary  who  had  lost  Mm  in  the  crowd, 
astonishing  the  doctors  by  the  wisdom  of  his  inquiries 
and  Ae  pertinence  of  his  replies,  so  far  beyond  his  edu- 
cation and  his  yealrs. 

Wh»  were  the  goeernors  of  Judaa  in  the  reign  i^f 
Augustug, 

The  governors  of  Judea  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
were  Coponius,  Ambivius,  and  Annius  Rufus ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Valerius  Gratus,  and  Pontius 
Pilate. 

For  wh(U  WM  the  government  of  Gratus  memorable? 

The  government  of  Gratus,  which  continued  eleven 
years,  was  remarkable  for  the  rapid  chanffes  which  he 
made  in  the  high^riestfaood.  He  found  Ananus  or 
Amias  in  the  possession  of  that  digiuty,  he  deposed 
him  and  placed  Ishmael  in  his  stead.  He  deposed 
Ishmael,  and  gave  the  dignity  to  Eleazar  the  son  of 
Ananus.  After  the  ]ax>se  of  a  year,  Eleazar  was  de. 
posed  and  was  succeeded  by  ^mon,  who  also  in 
another  year  was  compelled  to  abdicate  his  dignity^ 
and  Joseph  sumamed  Caiaphas,  and  the  son-in-law  of 
Ananus  or  Annas  was  placed  in  his  room. 

W  hat  woe  the  character  of  Pilate's  government  f 

The  government  of  Pontius  Pilate  was  most  flagi- 
tious. According  to  the  testimony  of  Philo,  ''his 
whole  administration  was  one  continued  scene  of 
venality,  rapine,  tjrranny,  and  every  wicked  action  ;  of 
racking  and  putting  innocent  men  to  death,  untried 
and  uncondemned,  and  of  every  kind  of  savage 
cruelty." 

How  did  Herod  Antipas  and  Herod  Philip  conduct 
themselves  in  tJieir  governments  at  this  period  f 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  in 
Judsea,  Herod  Antipas  and  Philip  were  engaged,  not 
only  in  establishing  their  authority,  but  in  enibellish- 
ing  the  provinces  they  governed.  Herod  rebuilt  the 
city  of  Sepphoris  which  had  lately  been  laid  in  ashes  by 
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the  Romans,  he  built  another  city  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake  Genezareth  which  he  called  Tiberias^  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius  who  had  succeeded  Augustus, 
and  from  hence  the  lake  was  known  by  the  name  of 
the  city.  The  moral  character  of  this  prince  was  base 
and  licentious.  He  divorced  his  wife^  the  daughter  of 
Aretas  king  of  Arabia,  that  he  might  indulge  in  an 
incestuous  passion  wiih  Herodias  the  consort  of  his 
brother  Pmlip,  who  was  yet  living — a  connexion 
which,  infamous  in  itself,  is  memorable  because  it 
ptroduces  to  the  reader's  attention,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  characters  in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 

Criee  an  account  of  John  the  Baptist, 

John,  conunonly  called  the  Baptist,  the  son  of 
Zecharias  and  Elizabeth,  was  born  about  six  months 
before  the  Messiah.  At  a  mature  age,  the  wilderness 
to  which  he  retired,  and  where  he  lived  in  unparalleled 
abstinence  and  austerity,  resounded  with  his  procla- 
mations of  repentance,  and  his  predictions  of  the  certain 
approach  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  A  multitude  of 
every  age,  rank,  and  sex,  became  his  auditors;  the 
lamentations  of  their  sorrow  and  their  resolutions  of 
reformation  disturbed  the  solitude  of  the  desert ;  the 
voice  of  their  united  confession  of  sin  ascended  before 
the  throne  of  God ;  and  to  the  baptism  of  John  they 
submitted  as  emblematic  of  that  necessary  purification 
which  he  described.  The  testimony  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  to  the  personal  glory  and  divine  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ,  was  most  decisive.  The  Saviour  repaired 
to  the  wilderness ;  John,  immediately  conscious  of  the 
superiority  of  the  personage  he  saw  in  humble  guise 
before  him,  reluctantly  at  first  discharged  to  him  the 
functions  of  his  office ;  and  after  the  heavenly  voice 
had  declared  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  John 
testified  at  once  to  his  atoning  sacrifice  and  his  media- 
torial grandeur,  by  the  emphatic  exclamation,  "  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world." 

What  was  the  cause  of  John  the  Baptist* s  death  ? 

A  man  of  zeal  so  fervent,  of  character  so  holy,  and 
of  courage  so  undaunted,  was  not  likely  to  be  deterred 
from,  denouncing  the  abominable  vices  of  the  times^ 
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Uiough  sheltered  behind  the  pomp  of  pow^  and  veiled 
beneath  the  splendours  of  a  throne.  Wnen  Herod 
contracted  the  incestuous  marriafl^e  which  has  been 
mentioned^  John  with  noble  boldness  and  exalted 
piety,  preferring  \tie  approbation  of  Grod  to  human  ap- 
plause and  to  existence  itself,  reproyed  him  to  his  £ftce 
for  his  infatuated  foUj  and  his  detestable  crime.  The 
▼oice  of  truth  was  never  melodious  in  the  ears  of  a 
tyrant.  John  was  rewarded  for  his  faithfulness  by 
imprisonment,  and  was  soon  conducted  to  his  grave. 
Upon  the  return  of  hb  birthday,  Herod  gave  a  sunm- 
tuouB  entertainment  to  his  officers  and  courtiers ;  the 
daughter  of  Herodias  by  his  Inrother  Philip,  contrary 
to  the  dignity  of  her  station  and  tiie  modesty  of  her  sex, 
danced  before  the  company;  the  voluptuous  prince 
was  so  delighted,  that  he  promised  to  grant  her  what- 
ever she  demanded,  though  it  amounted  to  half  his 
kingdom  j  Herodias,  who  trembled  lest  after  all,  the 
rebuke  of  John  might  be  effectual,  and  that  therefore 
htr  shameful  connexion  with  her  second  husband  might 
be  dissolved,  instiffated  her  daughter  to  demand  the 
head  of  the  faithful  servant  of  God:  Herod,  who  in 
spite  of  the  offensive  boldness  of  the  Baptist  had  con. 
ceived  a  hi^h  opinion  of  his  character,  and  by  no  means 
dennsed  his  instructions,  was  reluctant  to  order  the 
undeserved  and  ui\ju8t  punishfoent ;  but  his  royal 
word  had  nassed,  his  oath  had  confirmed  his  promise, 
and  John  aied  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

Were  thefoUawere  of  John  the  BaptUt  numerous  9 

•  Although  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  have  not  cnven 
any  detailed  history  of  the  disciples  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, it  is  certain  that  they  were  very  numerous;  that 
thev  not  only  existed,  but  increased,  after  the  death  of 
their  master ;  that  they  had  peculiar  practices  of  fast- 
ing and  of  prayer^  and  peculiar  opinions  of  the  manner 
of  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  a  sect  no  doubt 
descendedL  or  deriving  their  principles,  from  them,  is 
found  in  the  East  at  ue  present  day.  In  the  vicinity 
of  ^e  Schat-el-Arab,  at  Bassori^  Koma  Schuster,  &c. 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Latikieh,  the  ancient  Lao- 
dicea,  and  in  a  district  east  of  mount  Libanut,*  under 
different  names  the  members  of  this  sect  are  to  be 
discovered.    They  appear,  says  an  excellent  aufhor 
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who  has  described  them^  to  occupy  a  middle  station 
between  Jews  and  Christians;  they  take  honey  and 
locusts^  which  are  distributed  as  consecrated  elements 
tacramentally.  The  chief  topic  of  their  discourse 
is  the  Light  of  the  Worlds  always  introduced  in  sen- 
tences like  those  of  the  Eraneeiist^  ''  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word^  and  the  Word  was  with  God^  and  the 
Word  was  God"— words  which  they  apply  not  to 
Jesus^  but  to  John.  Christ  they  believe  to  have  been, 
not  the  Son  of  God,  but  a  prophet,  and  a  follower  of 
John.  Baptism,  the  rite  of  initiation,  they  perform  in 
a  large  vessel  witih  significant  ceremonies  at  the 
earliest  dawn  of  the  day ;  they  worship  John  as  their 
father,  and  ascribe  to  him  the  prerogative  of  illumina- 
ting the  mind  with  the  light  of  the  true  religion.  They 
dedicate  to  their  founder  four  festivals  in  the  year ;  the 
first,  to  commemorate  his  birth ;  the  second,  the  insti- 
tution of  his  baptism ;  the  third,  his  decapitation ;  and 
the  fourth,  his  conquest  of  a  dragon  of  wonderf^il  size, 
which  they  pretend  that  he  slew  after  it  had  issued  from 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.  They  have  many  mystical  num- 
bers, mystical  names,  and  mystical  spirits,  and  vari- 
ous books  to  which  they  appeal  in  defence  of  their 
tenets  and  for  the  encouragement  of  their  faith.  B«t 
to  return  from  this  digression,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
not  be  uninteresting  ^  the  reader. 

What  event  occurred 0t  this  period  particularly  effect^ 
ing  the  Jews  in  Rome  ?• 

While  Herod  Antipas  was  thus  conducting  the 
affairs  of  his  government,  a  decree  was  issu^  by 
Tiberius  banishing  all  the  Jews  from  Rome,  or  accord- 
ing to  one  author,  from  Italy.  This  e^ct  originated 
in  the  hateful  crime  of  a  young  Roman,  Decius  Mun- 
dus,  who,  by  bribing  some  Egyptian  priests,  had  de- 
bauched a  noble  lady  in  the  cnaracter  and  garb  of 
their  god  Anubis.  The  Jews  were  implicated  in  the 
calamities  of  the  Egyptians  by  the  artifices  of  the 
Notorious  Sejanus,  whose  nefarious  plots  might  be 
discovered  or  thwarted  by  the  known  loyalty  of  the 
people  he  persecuted.  It  appears  that  this  fact  was 
discovered  after  the  death  ot  that  prostituted  minister, 
and  a  more  favourable  decree  was  issued  by  the 
emperor. 
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SECTION  II. 


IKFLUENCE  OP  THE  REJECTION  OF  CHRIST  BY 
THE  JEWS  ON  THEIR  NATIONAL  CONDITION. 

Tbe  time  had  now  aniTed^  when  die  final  de&tinjr 
of  the  Jewisdi  nation  was  sealed ;  when  the  reiterated 
and  ajMpalling  threatenings  which  had  been  pronounced 
by  €rod  affainst  their  obduracy  and  unbelief  were  ful- 
filled;  ana  immediately  lubitequent  to  which^  they  were 
oppressed  by  calamities  which  might  have  appajled 
ages  and  generations^  but  which  were  inflicted  upon 
them  witmn  the  limits  of  a  single  province^  and  in  the 
duration  of  a  few  short  years. 

WHAT  was  the  p(^itical  -condition  cf  Judisa  when 
Christ  commeneed  his  ministry  f 

When  the  blessed  Redeemer  commenced  his  public 
ministry^  Judiea  and  Jerusalem  were  agitated  with  po. 
pular  commotion^  and  were  oppressed  by  the  outrages 
of  their  unjust  and  tyrannical  goYemor.  The  pxede. 
cessors  of  Pilate  had  respected  the  religious  prindples 
or  prejudices  of  the  Jews^  and  their  standards  had  not 
been  introduced  into  the  city,^  Iwcause  their  images  of 
the  emperors  and  of  eagles  iMdng  regarded  as  idola* 
trous  emblems^  were  held  in  filter  abomination  by  the 
people.  Pilate^  however,  had  no  such  com.  *  n  oa 
plaisance  for  their  feelings.    A  body  of  his  * 

troops  were  to  winter  in  Jerusalem ;  they  entered  the 
city  m  the  night  with  their  standards  covered,  but  the 
next  morning  the  offensive  emblems  were  displayed. 
The  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar.  A  number  of  the 
people  immediately  repaired  m  a  body  to  the  governor 
at  (Jssarea,  and  implored  him  to  remove  the  causes  of 
their  ^rief.  Pilate  refused ;  he  declared  that  tiie  ap« 
plication  was  an  insult  upon  the  emperor ;  six  days 
he  resisted  their  importui^ty ;  at  length  he  was  irri- 
tated by  their  pertinacity ;  he  commanded  some  sol- 
diers, stationea  for  the  purpose,  to  put  the  suppliants 
to  the  sword ;  the  Jews  immediately  offered  themselves 
-to  be  alaughtered^  declarmg  that  they  had  n^^  jd«e 
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than  violate  the  laws  of  their  God ;  their  passive  con- 
stancy astonished^  and  then  affected^  the  stern  Roman, 
and  he  commanded  the  standards  to  be  removed.  But 
he  soon  returned  to  his  purpose  of  mortifying  the 
Jews.  He  placed  in  the  royal  palace  of  Jerusalem  a 
number  of  shields  in  honour  of  Tiberius — an  action 
which  they  resented  rather  as  an  indignity  to  them, 
than  as  an  honour  to  the  emperor.  Their  remonstran. 
ces  were  presented  to  Pilate  in  vain,  but  their  appli- 
cation to  Tiberius  himself  was  successful,  and  an  onier 
was  transmitted  to  the  governor  to  place  the  shields 
in 'Some  other  place.  Pilate  dared  not  disobey,  and 
the  shields  were  removed  to  Csesarea. 

Give  another  specimen  of  the  contempt  of  Pilate  for 
theJ'etM. 

Whether  Pilate  in  his  next  undertaking  was  ac- 
tuated by  a  reference  to  the  public  good,  or  Dy  a  mere 
desire  to  vex  the  Jews,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire. 
To  have  a  pretext  for  extorting  money  from  the  sacred 
treasury,  he  plausibly  pretended  to  build  an  aqueduct 
which  was  to  convey  water  to  Jerusalem  from  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  furlongs;  and  in  order  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  undertakmg,  he  demanded  that  a 
tax  should  be  laid  upon  ihe  funds  of  the  temple.  The 
people  were  irritated  mto  a  determined  resistance  ;  the 
sanguinary  Roman  ccmimanded  some  of  his  soldiers  to 
mix  with  the  crowd  with  weapons  concealed  under 
their  garments ;  when  the  populace  persisted  with  their 
clamour,  at  a  given  signal,  these  men  fell  upon  the 
unarmed  and  defenceless  multitude ;  a  vast  slaughter 
ensued ;  the  crowd  was  finally  dispersed,  and  though 
the  people  were  intimidated  by  the  massacre,  it  was 
soon  found  that  even  by  this  bloody  infliction,  their 
spirit  was  by  no  means  subdued.  In  what  gloomy 
times,  and  under  what  a  dreadful  tyranny  did  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus  commence  his  ministry  of 
mercy  ! 

What  was  the  connexion^  and  what  were  the  conse^ 
quencee  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  to  the  Jews  ? 

This  momentous  inquiry  demands  a  specific  reply, 
and  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  its  brief  inves* 
tigation  in  this  wprk.    The  doctrines  which,  the  Sa- 
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viour  proclaimed^  his  works  of  mercy^  liis  efficacious 
atonement^  and  the  miracles  of  his  grace^  it  belongs  to 
the  theologian,  and  not  to  the  historian,  to  illustrate ; 
but  no  tangible  and  satisfactory  explanation  can  be 
given  of  the  subsequent  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  of 
the  mysterious  dispensations  of  God  to  their  unhappy 
race  in  the  subsequent  ages  of  their  calamity  and  woe, 
imless  the  question  which  has  just  been  stated  be  fully 
and  decisively  answered. 

What  affirmation  is  particularly  to  be  made  upon  thii 
momentous  subject  ? 

It  is  affirmed  then,  that  thb  rejection  of  Christ 
BY  THE  Jews  was  the  source  of  all  their  miseries 
•—the  crime  which  was  punished  by  the  destruction 
of  their  city,  their  banishment  from  their  country, 
their  slavery  and  infamy  in  every  nationr— *  and  the  as- 
signable reaHon  of  that  tremendous  curse,  which  has 
visibly  rested  upon  them  in  every  age  and  in  every 
plaee  to  the  present  day. 

Did  our  Lord  himself  make  this  affirmation  ? 

When  the  Redeemer  lamented  the  infatuation  and 
wept  over  the  approaching  destruction  of  that  unhap- 

gy  city  by  whose  guilty  and  unbelieving  inhabitants 
e  was  murdered,  he  stated  this  melancholy  fact  in  the 
most  pathetic  and  impressive  language,  in  which  the 
most  exalted  patriotism  ever  bewailed  the  falling  for- 
tunes of  its  country.  "  O  Jerusalem !  Jerusalem  .'thou 
that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are 
sent  unto  thee  !  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not !  Behold  your 
house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  !" 

How  toas  ihe  crime  of  the  Jews  in  the  rejection  of 
Christ  aggravated  ? 

The  Jews  had  been  the  objects  of  the  peculiar 
careof  the  Eternal  Jehovah  for  a  long  succession  of 
ages ;  their  history  is  a  record  of  wonders  and  mira- 
cles ;  God  himself  had  condescended  to  be  their  legis- 
lator and  king;  inspired  prophets  were  continually 
sent  to  declare  the  purposes  of  his  will  and  to  unfold 
the  riches  of  its  grace ;  from  incessant  rebellions  and 
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tins^  they  were  reclaimed  by  the  most  admirable  pro- 
cesses of  merciful  severity,  and  by  the  most  extraor- 
dinary chastisements  of  immutable  love;  the  most 
stupendous  deliverances  had  been  achieved  for  them— 
dehverances  altogether  unaccountable  by  any  reference 
to  inferior  agencies  and  secondary  instrumentalities ; 
they  had  not  only  been  blessed  with  the  light  of  reve^ 
lation  amidst  the  gloomy  daiimess  of  a  benighted  uni- 
verse, but  they  were  exalted  to  the  most  ennobling 
honour  which  could  possibly  be  conferred  bv  Omnipo- 
tence itself  upon  any  nation  under  heaven,  lor  the  In- 
carnate Jehovah  was  of  their  race ; — and  yet  after  all 
these  affecting  manifestations  of  unparalleled  mercy, 
they  had  not  only  spumed  away  the  blessings  of  their 
God,  they  had  not  only  continually  turned  aside  to  the 
blasphemous  and  obscene  rites  of  the  nations  around 
them,  they  had  not  only  evinced  perpetual  ingratitude, 
perpetual  impiety,  perpetual  and  atrocious  rebellion 
agamst  God ;  but  they  completed  the  melancholy  cU- 
max  of  their  guilt,  by  perpetrating  the  most  Mghtful 
crime  which  ever  has  or  could  have  been  committed 
even  in  this  sin-disordered  world.  Mournfully  just 
was  the  striking  appeal  of  the  first  Christian  martyr 
to  this  deluded  people,  '^  Ye  stiffhecked  and  uncircum- 
cised  in  heart  and  ears.  Ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy 
Ghost :  as  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  "Which  of  the 
prophets  have  not  your  faAers  persecuted  ?  and  they 
have  slain  them  which  showed  before  of  the  coming  of 
the  Just  One ;  of  whom  ye  have  now  been  the  betray- 
ers and  murderers." 

And  the  doom  was  appropriate  to  the  crime ;  for  the 
rejection  of  the  Son  of  God  by  the  Jews,  was  attended 
with  the  most  odious  and  tremendous  aggravations. 

Particularize  the  aggravations  of  the  guilt  of  the 
Jevm  in  the  rejection  of  Christ, 

They  rejected  Him — though  he  most  conclusively 
proved  by  the  prophecies  of  their  own  Scriptures — 
prophecies  so  decisive  as  to  command  conviction,  and 
«o  distinct  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake^ 
that  he  was  the  true  Messiah,  the  Child  who  was  to  be 
bom,  the  Son  who  was  to  be  given,  upon  whose 
fhouiders  the  weight  of  universal  government  wai  to 
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be  sustained,  ^'Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  Mighty 
God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace." 

They  rejected  him — ^though  he  performed  before 
their  eyes  me  most  astonishing  miracles  that  ever  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  the  visible  or  invisible  worlds ; 
he  healed  the  most  inveterate  and  incurable  diseases, 
he  controuled  the  malignity  of  demons,  he  stilled  the 
tempest  of  the  winds,  calmed  the  roaring  of  the  sea, 
burst  the  barriers  of  the  grave,  and  aroused  the  bodies 
of  the  dead.  And  these  miracles  he  accomplished  too 
by  his  own  unaided  authority  and  power.  He  com- 
manded^ and  it  stood  fast;  he  spake,  and  it  was 
done. 

They  rejected  him — ^though  his  morality  and  his 
doctrines  were  so  pure,  so  heavenly,  so  far  above  all 
that  tradition  had  recorded,  or  that  philosophy  had 
discovered,  that  it  was  most  evident  that  he  possessed 
"the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit 
of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge,  and  of 
the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

They  rejected  him— though  he  displayed  in  his  per- 
sonal character  perfect  immaculacy,  every  virtue 
which  was  qualified  either  to  attract  the  most  exalted 
admiration,  or  allure  the  most  fervent  love — the  most 
noble  disinterestedness,  the  most  expansive  benevo- 
lence, the  most  amiable  meekness,  the  most  affection- 
ate compassion,  the  most  unreserved  self-denial,  the 
most  undaunted  courage,  the  purest  holiness,  the 
most  exalted  devotion. 

They  rejected  him — though  some  of  his  most  inve- 
terate adversaries  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  his 
superiority,  his  innocence,  his  glory,  his  divinity.  The 
stem  messengers  of  justice  could  not  touch  him,  for 
"  never  man  spake  like  this  man ;"  the  veteran  soldier 
who  gazed  upon  his  sufferings,  and  who  without  emo- 
tion had  trampled  upon  many  a  horrible  field  of  blood, 
declared  *' Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God ;"  the  venal, 
perfidious,  and  cruel  Pilate,  while  he  washed  his  hands 
from  the  guilt  of  his  condemnation,  pronounced  the 
memorable  sentence,  *^  I  find  no  fault  in  him ;"  and  the 
fearful  inhabitants  of  the  dark  world  of  everlasting 
woe,  confessed,  *^  We  know  thee  who  thou  art  j  the 
Holy  One  of  God." 
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Proceed  toith  this  illustration. 

The  dignity  of  his  person^  the  justice  of  his  claims, 
the  object  of  his  mission,  every  feature  of  his  character, 
and  every  action  of  his  life,  were  so  many  awfid 
aggravations  of  their  guilt,  and  all  combined  to  deepen 
the  horrors  of  their  doom. 

They  rejected  him — ^though  after  his  murder  and 
sepulture,  he  ascended  from  the  confinement  of  his 
grave,  sealed  the  truth  of  his  religion  by  his  tri- 
umphant  resurrection,  and  ascended,  before  numerous 
witnesses  in  every  way  worthy  of  credit,  and  com- 
petent to  testify  to  the  wonderful  fact,  to  his  Father 
and  their  Father,  to  his  God  and  to  their  God. 

They  rejected  him — ^thou^h  the  supernatural  effects 
which  after  his  death  resulted  from  the  preaching  of 
his  gospel,  by  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  prejudices,  and 
all  the  influence,  and  all  the  literature,  and  all  the 
philosophy  of  the  known  world,  the  idols  of  paganism 
were  soon  hurled  from  their  polluted  pedestals,  and 
trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  their  emancipated  devo- 
tees— was  enough  to  convince  the  most  inveterate 
unbelievers,  that  his  were  the  credentials  of  heaven, 
that  his  was  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  cause  of 
God. 

And  their  rejection  of  the  Saviour  was  attended  with 
all  that  was  obstinate  in  unbelief,  with  all  that  was 
despicable  in  meanness,  with  all  that  was  base  in 
perfidy,  with  all  that  was  barbarous  in  cruelty,  with 
all  that  was  diabolical  in  malignity.  They  preferred 
the  most  detestable  malefactor  to  the  immaculate  Son 
of  God;  the  judgment-hall  resounded  with  their  ac- 
clamation,  '^  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas ;"  and,  in 
the  furious  phrenzy  of  their  brutal  rage,  they  brought 
upon  themselves  and  their  posterity  the  merited 
vengeance  of  an  insulted  God,  by  the  maddened  im- 
precation, ^'His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  chil- 
dren." 

Sum  up  the  preceding  illustration  ?  . 

The  guilt  of  this  rejection  was  plainly  the  deepest, 
the  darkest,  the  direst  which  either  nationally  or  in- 
dividually could  possibly  have  been  contracted ;  and 
when  compared  with  which  all  other  criminality,  of 
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whatever  character  or  die^  sinks  into  absolute  and 
invisible  insignificance.  It  was  resistance  against  all 
the  power^  it  was  the  defamation  of  all  the  purposes^  it 
was  giving  the  lie  to  all  the  promises^  it  was  blas- 
phemy against  all  the  attributes  of  God.  It  was 
hurling  back  against  his  very  throne^  with  contemp. 
tuous  scorn  and  dreadful  malevolence^  the  best  and 
brightest  and  dearest  gift^  which  infinite  mercy  could 
possibly  bestow  upon  a  miserable  world. 

*'  He  that  despised  Moses'  law  died  without  mercy 
under  two  or  three  witnesses :  Of  how  much  sorer 
punishment  shall  they  be  thought  worthy^  who  have 
trodden  under  foot  the  son  of  God. 

'*  It  is  a  fearful  thhig  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God." 

And  thus  it  was,  that  even  at  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  the  attendant  circumstances  of  that  awful  scene 
were  not  only  declarative  of  the  ttiysterious  moral 
import  of  his  death,  and  of  the  dignity  and  majesty  of 
the  sufferer  who  there  bowed  his  head  and  died,  but 
they  were  also  indicative  of  the  guilt,  and  premonitory 
of  the  doom,  of  the  unbelieving  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  earth  heaved — and  the  foundations  of  their 
civil  and  religious  polity  were  subverted.  The  veil  of 
the  temple  was  rent — ^and  the  mysteries  which  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  them  were  exposed  to  the 
knowledge  and  revealed  to  the  investigation  of  the 
whole  world.  The  sun  was  hid  in  darkness— and  the 
glorv  of  their  national  institutions  and  the  splendour 
of  their  national  prosperity,  were  eclipsed  for  ever. 
The  bodies  of  the  dead  arose— and  it  was  evident 
that  their  hearts  were  more  insensible  than  the  very 
corpses  of  the  sepulchre,  they  had  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets and  they  did  not  believe,  neither  were  they 
persuaded  though  many  arose  from  the  dead. 

Miserable,  infatuated  race  !  All  the  manifestations 
of  mercy  had  been  made  in  vain :  the  cup  of  unsearch. 
able  grace  they  had  dashed  away  untasted  from  their 
lips ;  their  career  of  crime  was  finished ;  they  were 
abandoned  to  their  own  wickedness  and  left  to  ex-' 
perience  the  consequences  of  their  crimes;  and  the 
scroll  of  their  destiny  from  that  hour  was  replete  with 
mourning,  lamentation^  and  woe  I 
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SECTION  III. 
THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

There  are  some  particular  topics  immediately  con* 
nected  with  the  history  of  the  Jews,  illustrated  by  the 
ministry  of  Christ,  which  in  this  brief  detail  oan  be 
merely  specified,  and  left  to  the  reader's  own  thought 
and  investigation. 

HOW  did  the  ministry  of  Christ  testify  to  the  design 
of  God  in  the  original  separation  of  the  Jews  from  all 
other  nations. 

The  references  which  our  Lord  made  to  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  in  substantiation  of  his  own  claims^  and  the 
^nguoge  which  he  used  relative  to  the  coimexioa  of 
his  mediatorial  advent  and  work,  with  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  most  eminent  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets who  lived  during  the  Levitical  dispensatioiiy 
such  as  Abraham^  Moses,  and  David,  fiillv  establishes 
the  statement  more  than  once  made  in  the  preceding 
pages,  that  the  great  object  of  the  original  separation 
of  the  Israelites  from  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
their  wonderful  preservation  through  all  the  eventful 
changes  of  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  was  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  full  manifestation  of  his  glory,  in  coun- 
teracting ^e  ravages  of  sui,  and  in  extending  the 
blessings  of  his  Redeeming  love  to  all  the  countries,  all 
the  trills,  and  all  the  families  of  man. 

What  testimony  did  the  ministry  of  Christ  bear  to  the 
moral  condition  qfthe  Jews  ? 

The  testimony  which  the  Son  of  God  so  frequently 
bore  against  the  sins  of  the  times  and  against  the 
wicbedness  and  prejudices  of  the  different  religious 
sects  into  which  the  Jews  were  divided  in  his  time, 
shows  how  very  far  they  had  degenerated  from  the 
understanding  and  from  the  precepts  of  the  law ;  and 
demonstrate,  that  although  they  had  maintained  from 
the  restoration  an  extreme  abhorrence  of  ever^  form 
of  idolatry  J  they  had  become  ^^  ^\.wft%  of  prejudice, 
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of  bigotry^  of  ignorance^  of  vain^  ostentatious^  and 
useless  forms^  and  had  completely  lost  the  spirit  of 
their  religion^  distorted  its  doctrines^  perverted  its 
precepts^  and  forgotten  its  end. 

What  other  fact  did  the  minUtry  of  Christ  UluS" 
trate  ? 

The  ministry  of  Christ  illustrates  the  striking  fact, 
that  in  his  day,  according  to  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  impressive  predictions  of  antiquity,  the  Jews  had 
lost  their  independence,  were  entirely  subject  to  a 
foreign  power,  and  were  indulged  in  the  practice  of 
the  ceremonies  of  their  ritual,  only  by  the  permission 
of  their  invincible,  though  tyrannical,  oppressors. 

Did  the  ministrv  of  Christ  illustrate  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  the  Jews  ? 

The  instructions,  the  reproofs,  and  the  exhortations 
of  the  Saviour,  illustrate  the  prevailing  disposition  and 
spirit  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  his  ministry  in  the 
most  lucid  and  intelligible  manneiv- the  animosity 
which  prevailed  among  their  sects  and  parties — ^their 
ostentatious  piu*ade  of  superior  sanctity  and  wisdom-^ 
their  ambitious  desire  of  national  preeminenee  and 
power,  displayed  in  the  ideas  they  formed  and  the  ex^ 
pectations  they  cherished  relative  to  the  character, 
the  work,  and  the  achievements  of  the  anticipated 
Messiahr-4heir  proud  and  bigotted  hatred  of  other 
nations — their  tendency  to  semtion  and  revolt  arising 
from  all  the  preceding  dispositions — a  tendency  which 
was  soon  fearMly  developed  in  their  rebellion  against 
the  Romans,  and  the  unparalleled  calamities  which 
attended  their  final  destruction. 

How  does  the  ministry  of  Christ  illustrate  the  polity 
of  the  Jews? 

The  ministry  of  Christ  illustrates  much  of  the  inter- 
nal polity  and  manners  of  the  Jews  at  that  period— 
the  power  of  the  Sanhedrim — the  great  influence  of 
the  Pharisees — ^the  extraordinary  debasement  and  pros- 
titution of  the  pontifical  office  from  the  design  of  its 
original  institution — and  the  venality  and  corruption 
pervading  the  whole  system  of  the  administration^  oi 
justice.    Nor  is  it  possible  to  peruke  \\i^  «^«t\^ctfL^ 
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records  without  perceiving  melancholy  evidences  of 
the  deplorable  fact^  that  the  Jews  were  ripe  for  their 
ruin. 

Were  the  labours  of  the  Apostles  after  the  ascension  of 
Christ  ^ectual  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  ? 

After  the  ascension  of  our  Lord^  his  Apostles  were 
imwearied  in  their  efforts  to  bring  this  infatuated 
people  to  a  sense  of  their  folly  and  their  guilty  that  by 
a  timely  repentance  and  by  earnest  prayer^  the  im. 
pendinff  judgments  of  a  blasphemed  God  might  foe 
averted.  But  though  miraculous  gifts  were  bestowed 
upon  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel — ^though  they 
were  enabled^  without  education  and  without  study^ 
to  speak  in  all  the  languages  of  the  various  strangers 
who^  from  the  most  mstant  re^ions^  resorted  to  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem — ^though  uiree  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city^  among  whom  were  probably 
some  of  those  very  monsters  who  imbrued  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer^  by  a  supernatural 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  were  brought  to  penitence 
and  to  faith  on  the  day  of  Pentecost — ^yet  the  great 
majority  of  the  Jews  persisted  in  their  insensibility^ 
aggravated  their  tremendous  guilty  and  continued  to 
invoke  the  speedy  infliction  of  their  doom.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Jews  of  Antioch^  and  the  denunciation  of 
the  apostle  against  them,  were  too  indicative  of  the 
dii^osition,  and  too  appUcable  to  the  punishment  of 
the  whole  nation,  ^^When  the  Jews  saw  the  multi- 
tudes, they  were  filled  with  envy,  and  spake  against 
those  things  which  were  spoken  by  Paul,  contradict- 
ing and  blaspheming.  Then  Paul  and  Barnabas 
waxed  bold,  and  said.  It  was  necessary  that  the  word 
of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  you :  but 
seeing  ye  put  it  from  you,  and  judge  yourselves  un- 
worthy of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gen- 
tiles." 

How  is  the  divine  rejection  of  the  Jews  for  their  wn- 
bslief  to  be  understood  ? 

Although  it  may  be  anticipating  the  order  of  events, 
this  appears  to  be  the  most  proper  place  to  state  how 
the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
probation and  murder  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  to  be  un- 
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derstood.  While  it  is  evident,  that  from  the  hour 
when  their  stupendous  crime  was  perpetrated  to  the 
present  day,  they  have  been  signal  monuments  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  Eternal,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  have  been  excluded  from  the  regard  and  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God.  So  far  from  this  it  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent from  the  inspired  records,  that  at  a  future  ana  per- 
haps now  rapidly  approximating  period,  they  are  again 
to  be  restored  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  to  exhibit  the 
most  wonderful  and  heart-affecting  triumphs  of  divine 
grace  that  ever  astonished  or  overwhelmed  the  mind 
of  man.  And  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  as  in  the 
ages  of  antiquity  they  were  preserved  for  the  intro- 
duction of  tne  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  according  to 
the  promises  made  to  their  fathers,  so  since  the  cruci- 
fixion, amidst  all  their  calamities  and  miseries,  they 
have  been  and  are  preserved  to  present,  in  their  ulti- 
mate conversion,  the  most  transcendent  glory  of  that 
kingdom  and  the  most  illustrious  achievement  of  the 
Omnipotence  and  mercy  of  the  enthroned  and  adora- 
ble Immanuel.  This  is  no  figment  of  the  imagination, 
no  dreaming  of  enthusiasm,  no  baseless  representa- 
tion of  romance.  The  probability  at  any  rate  is  fur- 
nished by  their  own  history.  For  it  is  one  of  the  most 
surprising  dispensations  in  the  providential  govern- 
ment of  God,  that  the  Jews  should  have  existed  as  a 
distinct  nation,  dispersed  among  all  the  tribes  and 
families  of  man,  yet  confounded  with  none,  retaining 
the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  their  race,  and  recogni- 
zed  in  all  the  countries  of  the  globe  by  their  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  principles  and  delusions  of  their 
ancestors.  This  preservation  will  appear  yet  more 
astonishinff,  when  it  is  recollected  that  it  has  been 
accomplished  in  spite  of  all  the  prejudices  of  the  po- 
pulace ;  in  spite  of  all  the  confutations  of  the  learned ; 
in  spite  of  all  the  denunciations  of  sovereigns,  and  the 
extortions  of  grasping  tyranny;  in  spite  of  all  the 
brutal  inflictions  of  exterminating  bigotry,  and  the 
uninterrupted  and  malignant  persecutions  of  universal 
execration.  And  their  race  has  been  perpetuated  in 
circumstances  the  most  unfavourable  to  their  existence 
which  the  imagination  can  conceive.  They  have  not 
only  been  persecuted,  but  they  have  been  enslaved-— 
they  have  oeen  degraded  by  all  possible  opprobrium 
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and  infamy^  and  their  very  name  has  been  considered 
a  sufficient  extenuation  for  the  most  atrocious  barba* 
rities.  It  must  be  evident  then^  that  their  preserva- 
tion has  been  the  special  act  of  Providence  for  a  pur- 
pose at  once  mysterious^  momentous^  and  sublune. 
What  that  purpose  is  we  are  at  no  loss  to  discover. 
^'  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved." 

Rejected  they  have  been^  but  at  length  they  shall 
be  gathered  again  to  their  God — wanderers  they  have 
been^  but  they  shall  come  again  to  their  Father's 
house— doomed  they  have  been^  but  the  blasting  curse 
shall  be  taken  away.  The  banks  of  Kedron  and  of 
Jordan^  the  summits  of  Olivet  and  of  Sion^  shall 
again  resound  with  their  songs  of  salvation,  and  the 
conclusion  of  their  history  shall  be  as  bright  and  as 
glorious,  as  its  progress  has  been  gloomy  and  disas- 
trous. 

Wonderful  arrangement  of  the  great  Supreme  I  The 
rejection  of  the  Jews  involved  the  salvation  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  proclamation  of  mercy  to  the  remo- 
teit  dwellings  of  mankind  and  the  most  distant  cor- 
ners of  the  habitable  globe.  What  shall  be  their  resto- 
ration, when  Jew  and  Gentile  in  harmonious  union, 
shall  dwell  in  the  same  holy  temple,  celebrate  the 
same  rites  of  worship,  and  swell  the  same  song  of 
praise  ?  '^  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchable  are 
his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out.'* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  COMMOTIONS  IN  JU- 
DJEA  TO  THE  8IEOE  OF  JERUSALEM  BY  THE  ROMANS. 


SECTION  I. 
THE  REIGN  OF  AGRIPPA. 

WHAT  wcu  the  precise  province  and  the  mode  of 
government  of  the  Roman  procurators  of  Judcea  ? 

The  Roman  procurators  or  ^oyernors  of  Judea^ 
generally  resided  at  Cffisarea^  which  thus  became^  in 
one  sense,  the  metropolis  of  the  province.  They  col- 
lected and  remitted  the  tribute ;  they  superintended 
the  administration  of  justice ;  they  retained  the  popu- 
lation in  obedience  to  the  supreme  government ;  and 
in  all  criminal  cases,  they  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death.  At  the  same  time,  extensive  as  were  the 
powers  of  the  procurators  of  Judsa,  they  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  governors  of  the  great  province 
of  Syria.  While  these  Roman  officers  thus  had  the 
government  in  their  hands,  they  allowed  the  Jews  to 
practice  their  own  rites  of  worship,  to  follow  their 
own  customs,  to  arrange  their  own  laws,  to  enforce 
the  decisions  of  their  council  by  the  infliction  of  lesser 

Eunishments,  and  to  denounce  their  supposed  enemies 
efore  the  tribunal  of  the  procurator.  The  Jews  en- 
dured the  Roman  yoke  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
and  impatience,  their  extravagant  national  pride  was 
deeply  wounded  by  their  subjection,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, during  the  ministry  of  Christ,  they  openly,  as- 
serted that  they  had  always  been  free,  and  were  never 
in  bondage  to  any  man,  while  at  the  same  hour  they 
must  have  been  convinced  that  at  that  very  dme,  it 
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was  sufl5ciently  proved  that  they  were  a  conquered 
province,  by  the  transmission  of  their  tribute  to  Rome. 

What  was  the  history  of  Pilate  after  the  condemna^ 
tion  of  Christ  ? 

The  government  of  Pilate  did  not  long  continue  after 
he  had  wickedly,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience,  condemned  the  Messiah  to  the 
death  of  the  cross.  An  impostor  appeared  in  Samaria, 
who  persuaded  the  credulous  populace  that  if  they 
would  follow  him  to  mount  Grerizim,  he  would  discover 
to  them  the  sacred  vessels  which  had  been  buried 
there  by  Moses.  A  great  multitude  of  them  encamped 
at  the  village  of  Terithaba,  waiting  for  the  increase 
of  their  numbers  before  they  attempted  the  possession 
of  the  sacred  treasure.  Pilate  commanded  his  cavalry 
and  infantry  to  ma^ch,  many  of  the  deluded  people 
were  killed,  and  the  principal  of  the  prisoners  were 
put  to  death  without  delay.  The  Samaritans  com- 
plained of  the  massacre  to  Vitellius,  the  ffovemor  of 
Syria,  and  father  of  the  beastly  monster  of  the  same 
name  who  was  afterwards  the  emperor  of  Rome. 
Vitellius  commanded  Pilate  to  go  to  Rome  to  answer 
for  his  conduct  in  his  government  before  the 
emperor,  while  he  committed  to  Marcellus 
the  superintendence  of  Judsa.  Vitellius  afterwards 
visited  Jerusalem;  he  was  received  with  every  de- 
monstration of  respect,  he  committed  the  pontifical 
vestments,  which  had  previously  been  in  the  custody 
of  the  Romans  in  the  fort  of  Antonia,  to  the  care  of  the 
Jewish  high.priests  ;  he  displaced  the  infamous  Caia- 
phas  from  his  sacerdotal  dignity,  and  placed  Jonathan 
the  ton  of  Annas,  or  Ananus  in  his  place,  and  then  re- 
turned with  his  retinue  to  Antioch. 

What  political  and  military  transactions  occurred  in 
JudiBa  at  the  same  period  ? 

Herod  Antipas  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Aretas 
king  of  Arabia,  whose  daughter  he  had  shamefully  re- 
pudiated to  make  way  for  the  guilty  Herodias ;  his. 
army  was  completely  and  decisively  defeated;  Vitel-: 
lius  received  orders  from  Tiberius  to  chastise  the  in-? 
tolence  of  the  Arabians;  he  kindly  acceded  to  the 
request  of  the  Jews,  that  he  would  not  march  tto-ough 
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their  country  because  of  the  images  which  his  soldiers 
carried  on  their  standards^  his  expedition  was  inter, 
rupted  by  the  death  of  the  emperor ;  he  accompanied 
Herod  Antipas  to  Jerusalem  and  witnessed  the  solem- 
nities of  the  Passover ;  and  having  received  the  oath 
of  allegiance  from  the  people  to  Caligula  the  new  em- 

Eeror^  naving  deposed  Jonathan  from  the  high-priest- 
ood  and  placed  his  brother  Theophilus  in  his  room, 
he  again  departed  for  the  capital  of  his  government. 

How  did  Agrippa  obtain  dominion  and  power  in  Pa^ 
lestine  ? 

The  life  of  Agrippa,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  the 
grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  full  of  extraor- 
dinary dangers  and  changes.  Sent  at  an  early  period 
to  Rome  to  receive  the  education  pf  a  prince,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  favour  of  Antonia  the  sister-in- 
law  of  Tiberius.  Upon  the  death  of  Drusus,  Agrippa, 
whose  profusion  ever  led  him  into  difficulties,  was 
compelled  to  leave  Rome  burdened  with  debts  and  op- 
pressed by  poverty.  In  this  deplorable  condition  he 
came  to  Judsea,  shut  himself  up  in  an  obscure  castle 
in  Idumsa;  and  such  was  his  misery  and  shame, 
that  he  determined  to  destroy  himself.  He  was  re- 
lieved for  a  time  by  the  bounty  of  Herod ;  he  was 
insulted  by  that  prince  at  a  banquet,  and  instantly 
withdrew  to  Pomponius  Flaccus  the  Roman  governor 
of  Syria.  Although  he  at  first  ingratiated  himself  with 
this  officer,  he  was  detected  in  a  dishonourable  trans- 
action, and  compelled  to  leave  Antioch  in  disgrace. 
Extricated  from  a  variety  of  difficulties  in  leaving  Ju- 
d©a,  by  his  freed-man  Marsyas,  and  his  wife  Cypros, 
he  at  length  reached  the  court  of  Tiberius  in  Capree, 
and  was  received  with  distinction  and  kindness. 
Agrippa  attached  himself  to  Caius  Caligula ;  an  inu 
prudent  wish  which  he  expressed  to  that  prince  rela- 
tive to  the  death  of  Tiberius,  was  repeated  by  a 
charioteer  who  heard  it,  to  the  jealous  and  ferocious 
emperor ;  and  the  Jewish  prince  was  cast  into  chains. 
Liberated  from  his  dungeon  by  the  deatJi  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  the  new  emperor,  heaped  upon  him  favours 
and  wealth,  changed  his  iron  fetters  into  a  -chain  of 
gold  of  the  same  weight,  placed  a  diadem  upon  his 
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head^  and  ^ave  him  the  tetrarchy  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Philips  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great. 

What  was  the  termination  of  the  authority  of  Herod 
Antipas  ? 

The  exaltation  of  Agrippa^  and  the  splendour  with 
which  he  entered  upon  h&  new  government,  excited 
the  envy  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  he  determined  upon 
the  ruin  of  his  nephew.  But  the  promptitude  of 
Agrippa  defeated  the  malignant  manoeuvres  of  his 
uncle  at  the  court  of  Caligula;  Herod  himself  was 
deposed,  was  sent  in  ignominious  banishment  into 
Gaul,  and  his  dominions  were  added  to  the  territo- 
ries of  Agrippa. 

What  at  this  time  was  the  condition  of  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria  ? 

The  Jews  of  Alexandria  were  suffering  calamities 
which  formed  a  fearful  prelude  of  the  subsequent  mi- 
series  of  their  brethren  in  Judsea.  When  Agrippa, 
was  on  his  return  from  Rome  to  take  possessiou  of  his 
kingdom,  the  splendour  of  his  appearance  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  retinue  so  disgusted  the  Greek  popula- 
tion of  Alexandria,  that  they  lavished  upon  him  every 
mark  of  contempt,  and  burlesqued  his  royalty  with  the 
most  irritating  ridicule.  Their  animosity  was  par- 
ticularly directed  against  the  Jews ;  the  sanctuaries  of 
this  unhappy  people  were  ruthlessly  violated  and  pro- 
faned; encouraged  by  an  edict  of  Flaccus  Aquilius  the 
prefect,  the  Alexandrians  proceeded  to  the  most  dread, 
ful  outrages,  and  the  whole  city  became  a  scene  of 
horror.  Confined  to  a  limited  quarter  of  the  city 
which  was  too  small  to  afford  accommodation  for  their 
great  numbers,  the  Jews  were  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  famine,  aggravated  by  the  ravages  of  a* 
pestilential  disease;  those  who  ventured  beyond  the 
boundaries  assigned  them  were  treated  with  the  most 
barl^arous  and  insulting  indignities;  thirty-eight  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  their  council  were 
publicly  scourged  with  such  violence,  that  many  of 
them  expired  during  the  process  of  torture ;  many 
were  murdered  in  the  streets,  and  others  were  cru- 
cifie.d  before  the  populace.  But  Flaccus  had  ex- 
posed himself  to  tne  vengeance  of  the  emperor,  he 
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was  arrested  amidst  the  festivities  of  a  banquet^  and 
sent  with  infamy  into  banishment.  The  Jews  antici. 
pated  their  final  deliverance^  and  a  deputation  wts 
sent  to  Caligula  to  make  a  statement  of  their  intole. 
rable  grievances.  Of  this  deputation  the  celebrated 
Jewish  author^  Philo,  was  one,  and  he  evinced  his  wis- 
dom by  anticipating  the  probable  result  of  their  appli- 
cation. Although  Caligula  at  first  received  the  Jewish 
deputation  with  more  than  his  usual  urbemity,  and  had 
thus  excited  the  most  flattering  hopes  in  most  of  their 
minds,  yet  they  were  overwhelmed  with  astonishment, 
horror,  and  dismay,  when  they  heard  of  his  determina- 
tion to  place  his  statue  within  the  walls  of  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem. 

How  was  the  resolution  of  Caligula  to  place  his  statue 
within  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  received  by  the  Jews  ? 

This  mad  emperor,  whether  mad  from  the  indul- 
gence of  his  passions,  or  from  an  actual  disorder  of 
mind  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire,  blasphemously  as- 
sumed the  character  and  attributes  of^  a  deity,  and 
re<juired  divine  homage  to  be  paid  to  his  statues.  The 
animosity  of  the  wretches  whose  advice  he  princi- 
pally followed  against  the  Jews,  particularly  directed 
his  attention  to  them,  and  he  resolved  to  force  them  to 
render  him  the  worship  of  a  god.  Although,  notwith- 
standing the  contemptible  folly  which  ne  was  not 
ashamed  to  display  before  the  Alexandrian  deputation, 
he  dismissed  them  without  injury,  yet  he  sent  orders 
to  Petronius,  then  governor  of  Syria,  to  place  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  an  immense  gilded  statue  of  him- 
self as  the  younger  Jupiter.  Petronius,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  both  of  sense  and  humanity,  hesitated 
to  obey  the  insane  command,  which  he  knew  could  not 
be  executed  without  the  extermination  of  the  »  ^i  ^^v 
Jews  and  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem.    However,  ' 

having  sent  for  the  best  statuaries  and  materials  to  be 
found  in  the  adjacent  country,  he  collected  his  army 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ptolemais,  and  then  ac* 
quainted  the  unhappy  Jews  with  the  mandate  of  the 
emperor.  The  disastrous  intelligence  soon  circulated 
through  every  part  of  the  country,  and  involved  the 
whole  population  in  mourning  and  terror.  They  be- 
flought  Petronius  not  to  execute  so  impious  a  com- 
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tnand^  but  he  rebuked  them  with  great  sternness  as 
rebels  against  tiie  emperor.    They  justly  replied,  that 
tkey  never  intended  to  assume  arms  t^ainst  their  sove. 
reign,  but  Uiat  they  were  determined  to  suffer  all  the 
agonies  of  death  rather  than  violate  their  law.    Petroi. 
mus  himself  must  have  been  moved,  when  the  whole 
assembly  threw  themselves  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
ready  with  unconquerable  resolution  to  execute  their 
vow  upon  the  spot.    Six  weeks  this  agitation  and  un« 
certainty  continued,  all  agricultural  employment  was 
suspended,  every  occupation  was  neglected,  and  a 
fruitfiil  province  seemed  likely  to  be  transformed  into 
a  barren  and  desolate  wilderness.     The  intreaties  of 
Aristobulus  and  the  chief  persons  in  the  nation  were 
so  far  successhil,  that  Petronius  consented  to  write  to 
his  imperial  master  and  to  attempt  to  procure  the  re. 
call  or  modification  of  the  order.    But  Petronius  might 
have  represented,  or  remonstrated,  or  petitioned  in 
vain,  had  not  Agrippa  been  at  that  time  in  Rome. 
Philo  and  Josephus  have  both  given  accounts  of  the 
manner  in  whicn  that  prince  enected  the  deliverance 
of  his  country.    The  narrative  of  the  former  being  in 
itself  incredible,  we  prefer  the  testimony  of  the  latter. 
Agrippa  gave  to  Caligula  a  banquet  of  such  unrivalled 
and  sumptuous  magnificence,  mat  the  emperor  pro- 
mised to  grant  any  favour  he  might  request.    Agrippa 
on  this  occasion,  acted  with  honourable  and  disinte- 
rested patriotism.  He  implored  the  recall  of  the  obnox- 
ious command.    Whatever  might  have  been  the  pri- 
vate feelings  of  Caligula,  the  promise  had  been  publicly 
made,  and  must  be  lulfilled.    The  order  was  rescinded ; 
the  temple  escaped  the  threatened  profanation,  and  the 
Jews  were  delivered  from  their  hopeless  and  abject 
despair.    The  disappointed  malignity  of  the  emperor 
however  required  some  victim ;  Petronius  had  oifended 
his  master ;  he  was  commanded  to  terminate  his  own 
existence ;  but  the  mandate  was  delayed,  and  in  the 
inte^^'al,  the  sword  of  Chereas  destroyed  a  monster,  the 
j)est,  the  curse,  and  the  terror  of  the  world. 

How  did  Agrippa  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Judcea  ? 

_^  The  death  of  Caligula  afforded  to  Agrippa 

'    '    *    an  opportunity  ofestablishing  his  interests,  and 

extending  his  aominions,  by  his  policy  and  address.  He 
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materially  contributed  to  establish  Claudius  upon  the 
throne  to  which  he  had  been  elevated  by  the  soldiery. 
Although  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  by  no  means 
redounded  to  his  honour^  for  while  he  professed  to  be 
in  the  interests  of  the  senate,  he  secretly  advised  Clau- 
dius not  to  abandon  his  own  fortune,  yet  he  greatly 
aggrandized  his  own  consequence  and  power.  The 
grateful  emperor  bestowed  upon  him  all  tne  provinces 
which  had  formerly  constituted  the  dominions  of 
Herod  the  Great,  and  after  having  been  a  fugitive  and 
an  exile,  he  became  one  of  the  most  powernil  poten- 
tates of  the  East. 

Describe  the  administration  of  Agrippa, 

When  Agrippa  returned  to  his  kingdom,  his  admi- 
nistration gave  high  satisfaction  to  the  Jews.  He 
hung  up  in  the  temple  the  ffolden  chain  which  had 
been  given  to  him  by  Caligula,  as  a  memorial  at  once 
of  the  instability  of  human  affairs,  and  of  the  protect- 
ing providence  of  God.  He  manifested  great  mildness 
and  clemency  upon  some  irritating  occasions,  he 
proved  himself  to  be  zealous  for  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  the  Jews,  and  appears  to  have  been  sincerely 
desirous  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  people. 
He  increased  and  strengthened  the  fortifications  of 
Jerusalem,  and  would  have  rendered  the  city  impreg- 
nable, had  it  not  been  for  the  jealousy  of  Vibius  Mar- 
sus  the  prefect  of  Syria.  But  though  his  influence 
was  so  great,  that  five  kinffs  attended  him  at  Tiberias, 
the  king  of  Commagene,  the  king'  of  Lesser  Armenia, 
the  kins'  of  Pontus,  the  king  of  Emesa,  and  Herod 
his  brother,  the  kin^  of  Chalcis,  he  had  by  no  means 
independent  authority  and  was  a  monarch  only  in 
name.  For  on  this  very  occasion,  though  he  paid  Mar- 
8US,  who  thought  proper  to  intrude  upon  the  company, 
the  compliment  of  going  seven  stama  to  meet  him, 
that  haughty  delegate  of  Claudius  sternly  commanded 
all  these  kings  to  leave  the  court  of  Agrippa,  and  to 
return  to  their  respective  homes. 

Was  Agrippa  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians  ? 

Already  by  the  zealous  exertions,  the  ardent  elo- 
quence, and  the  exalted  piety  of  the  Apostles  aided  by 
the  power^  and  crowned  with  the  blessing,  of  Grod^  the 
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number  of  the  Christians  had  surprisingly  increased, 
not  only  in  Judsa  but  in  various  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  Agrippa^  to  gratify  the  inveterate  malig- 
nity of  the  Jews  and  to  signalise  his  own  attachment 
to  the  superseded  institutions  of  his  countrv^  attempted, 
to  arrest  the  progress  and  to  annihilate  the  existence 
of  the  supposed  sectaries  by  that  most  senseless  of  all 
foolish  expedients,  a  violent  persecution.  James,  the 
brother  of  the  evangelist  John,  in  this  persecution 
sealed  the  profession  of  his  faith  by  an  honourable 
martyrdom,  and  the  apostle  Peter  would  have  shared 
his  rate  had  he  not  tseen  delivered,  from  a  prison  by 
the  miraculous  interposition  of  an  angel  of  God. 

Give  an  account  of  a  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Me~ 
sopotamia, 

A.  D  32  Josephus  has  given  a  romantic  history  of 
*  '  two  Mesopotamian  Jews,  Asinai  and  Anilai, 
brothers  and  orphans,  who  from  a  situation  of  obscu- 
rity, rose  into  notoriety  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  rob- 
bers. The  governor  of  Babylon  found  it  necessary  to 
march  a  body  of  troops  against  them,  and  on  the  Sab- 
bath the  attack  was  made  in  the  expectation  that  the 
Jews,  from  their  reverence  for  that  day,  would  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  assailants.  But  the  Parthians  were 
mistaken,  they  were  defeated  by  the  gallant  brothers 
with  great  slaughter,  and  such  was  the  reputation 
which  the  Jews  obtained  by  their  victory,  that  Arta- 
banus,  the  Parthian  monarch,  condescended  to  offer 
them  terms  of  accommodation.  The  terms  were  ac- 
cepted ;  Asinai  and  Anilai  repaired  to  his  court ;  the 
gallantry  and  personal  endowments  of  the  young  Jews 
recommended  them  to  the  royal  favour,  and  Asinai 
was  speedily  elevated  to  the  supreme  authority  in 
Babylonia.  But  in  power  he  became  a  profligate ;  his 
career  was  short ;  he  was  poisoned  by  a  Parthian  wo- 
man he  had  seduced,  and  Whose  husband  he  had  slain. 
Anilai  succeeded  him  in  his  dignity.  Retaining  the 
desperate  habits  of  a  robber  chieftain,  he  attacked  the 
country  of  Mithridates,  one  of  the  principal  satraps  of 
the  country ;  the  early  successes  of  Anilai  were  fol- 
lowed by  ratal  reverses ;  and  though  even  in  defeat  he 
made  himself  terrible,  and  his  resources  appeared  to 
be  eirhaustless,  he  was  at  \eTv^  ^AXT^Tv^^d^  and  with 
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all  his  companions  he  was  slain.  The  outrages  of 
Anilai  and  Asinai  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Baby- 
lonians against  all  their  brethren,  and  in  every  quar- 
ter they  rose  upon  them  with  murderous  fury.  In 
Selencia  above  fifty  thousand  Jews  were  slain,  and 
the  gleam  of  grandeur  which  brightened  upon  them 
during  the  prosperity  of  Anilai  and  Asinai,  for  ever 
passed  away. 

How  did  the  reign  ofAgrippa  terminate  ? 

Melancholy  was  the  termination  of  the  life     .  t>  .  * 
and  reign  of  Agrippa.      Celebrating  some  *     * 

magnificent  games  at  Cssarea  in  honour  of  the  empe- 
ror Claudius,  he  entered  the  assembly  in  a  gorgeous 
robe  which  glittered  in  the  sun- beams  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  multitude.  The  deputies  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  who  had  been  sent  to  solicit  the  cessation  of 
some  disputes  with  him,  appeared  before  his  throne, 
and  Agrippa  delivered  to  them  an  oration  explanatory 
of  his  intentions.  '*  It  is  the  voice  of  a  God,  and  not 
of  a  man^"  loudly  exclaimed  the  sycophantic  courtiers, 
and  the  ridiculous  acclamation  was  reiterated  by  the 
multitude.  The  king,  intoxicated  with  vanity,  gree- 
dily received  the  applause,  but  the  hand  of  God  was 
upon  him,  he  was  struck  with  a  horrible  disease,  he 
was  carried  to  his  palace,  and  at  the  end  of  five  da^s, 
racked  with  tormenting  pains  and  eaten  up  with 
worms,  he  expired.  Such  is  the  pageantry  of  royalty, 
such  is  the  glory  of  a  throne,  bubbles  that  burst  m  the 
grasp,  shadows  that  vanish  in  a  moment,  fleeting 
visions  that  disappear  in  the  midst  of  their  splen- 
dour. 

What  remarkable  circumstance  is  related  in  connexion 
with  this  event  ? 

The  Jewish  historian  relates  a  curious  narrative  in 
connexion  with  this  event.  He  says  that  during  the  time 
of  Agrippa's  imprisonment  in  Rome,  an  owl  came  and 
perched  over  his  head.  A  German,  who  was  confined 
with  him  in  the  same  dungeon,  told  him^that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bird  augured  his  hiture  happiness  and 
glory,  but  he  added  that  when  the  bird  came  again,  it 
would  be  ominous  of  his  death  within  five  days.  Whea 
Agrippa  was  listening  to  the  applauses  ol  ^•^  «>&'«a\s^^ 
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at  Cssarea^  he  saw  an  owl  again  over  his  head  upon  a 
rope.  His  heart  was  instantly  struck  with  the  most 
melancholy  forebodings^  and  he  said^  '^  Your  cod  will 
soon  suffer  the  common  lot  of  mortality."  The  pre- 
diction we  have  seen  was  verified. 

What  was  the  duration  of  Agrippa's  reign,  and  what 
was  his  family  ? 

Agrippa  had  reigned  seven  years,  when  he  died  in 
the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  son  of  the 
same  name  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  three 
daughters,  Berenice,  married  to  Herod  King  of  Chal- 
cis,  and  Mariamne  and  Drusilla  both  young  and  un. 
married.  The  name  of  the  latter  will  again  appear  in 
this  history. 


SECTION  II. 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE   ROMAN  GOVERNORS. 

DESCRIBE  the  manner  in  which  after  the  death  of 
Agrippa  Judma  again  became  a  Roman  province^ 

Upon  the  death  of  Agrippa,  the  emperor  Claudius 
was  about  to  bestow  the  kingdom  upon  his  son,  but 
he  was  dissuaded  from  his  intention  by  his  counsellors 
who  thought  that  he  was  too  young  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  reins  of  government.  Judsa  therefore  again 
became  a  Roman  province. 

Who  was  the  first  Roman  governor  of  Judaa  after  the 
death  of  Agrippa  ? 

Cuspius  Fadus  was  the  first  governor  of  Judaea.  He 
was  commanded,  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in 
Judsa,  to  send  away  the  legions  in  Sebaste  and 
Cssarea  into  Pontus,  and  to  replace  them  by  other 
troops.  These  soldiers  had  disgraced  themselves  by 
offering  the  grossest  indignities  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  king.  Unhappily  Fadus  did  not  execute  his  orders, 
and  the  continued  stay  of  these  legions  in  Judsa  pro- 
duced the  worst  consequences.  When  Fadus  com- 
menced hia  administration,  Oi<&  coxxwXrj  ^^%  distressed 
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by  a  famine  which  was  considerably  mitigated  by  the 
munificent  generosity  of  Helena  a  queen  of  Adiabene^ 
who  was  a  zealous  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  religion^ 
and  whose  son  Izates  had  embraced  her  faith  and 
imitated  her  example  of  benevolence. 

Relate  an  instance  of  the  kindness  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  for  the  Jews. 

Cassius  Longinus^  the  prefect  of  Syria^  came  with  a 
numerous  army  to  Jerusalem^  while  Fadus  was  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  in  that  city^  and  insisted 
that  the  pontifical  vestments  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  custody  of  the  high-priests^  and  that  they  should 
again  be  kept  under  the  sujperintendence  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  fortress  of  Antonia.  But  the  Jews  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome;  their  representations  were  sup- 
ported by  the  influence  of  younff  Agrippa ;  Claudius 
issued  an  imperial  mandate  in  favour  of  the  nation ; 
while  Herod^  king  of  Chalcis^  the  brother  of  the  elder^ 
and  uncle  of  the  younger,  Agrippa,  obtained  the  go- 
vernment of  the  temple  and  oi  the  sacred  treasuiy, 
with  the  power  of  nominating  or  deposing  the  high, 
priests — a  power  which  after  his  death  was  obtained 
and  exercised  by  Agrippa. 

What  impostor  agitated  Judaa  during  the  government 
of  Fadus  f 

It  was  durinff  the  government  of  Fadus  that  an 
impostor,  Theudas,  created  great  commotions  in  Ju- 
dsa.  This  Theudas  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
impostor  of  the  same  name  mentioned  in  the  gospel  of 
Luke,  and  who  with  good  reason  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  person  whose  ravages  and  death  have  already 
been  mentioned,  called  by  Josephus  Judas  the  son  of 
Hezekias.     This  second  Theudas,  having  collected  a 

Sreat  multitude  of  the  Jews,  led  them  to  the  banks  of 
ordan,  promising  to  divide  the  waters  of  the  river 
after  the  example  of  Joshua,  and  to  lead  his  followers 
to  conquest  and  to  triumph.  Their  delusion  was  dis<- 
•ipated  by  the  victory  of  the  Romans;  many  were 
slain  ;  many  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  Theudas  him- 
self was  decapitated,  ana  his  head  was  taken  to  Jeru** 
salem. 
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Who  succeeded  Fadus  in  the  government  of  Jud<Ba  f 

A.  i)  46  '^^^  government  of  Tiberius  Alexander. 
•  •  who  succeeded  Fadus,  and  who  was  a  rene- 
gado  Jew,  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Philo,  was 
only  distinguished  by  the  crucifixion  of  James  and 
.Simon,  the  sons  of  Judas  Galileus  the  head  of  the 
Gauionitish  sect,  who  had  disseminated  the  dangerous 
doctrines  of  their  father.  About  the  same  time  Herod 
king  of  Chalcis,  after  having  again  changed  the  priest- 
hood, Ananias  the  son  of  Nibid,  being  placed  m  tiiat 
dignity,  died,  and  his  dominions  with  his  authoritative 
influence  over  the  temple  and  the  high-priests,  was 
given  to  the  younger  Agrippa. 

What  dreadul  event  occurred  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
government  of  Cumanus  ? 

In  the  government  of  Ventidius  Cumanus  who  suc- 
ceeded  Alexander,  a  horrible  tragedy  took 
A.  u.  48.  place  at  Jerusalem.  A  Roman  sentinel  be- 
haved witn  the  grossest  indecency  at  the  festival  of 
the  Passover ;  the  indignant  Jews  repaired  in  a  body 
to  complain  to  the  governor,  and  grossly  insulted  him 
in  the  fury  of  their  resentment ;  Cumanus  ordered  his 
army  to  appear  to  overawe  the  populace ;  the  multi- 
tude, apprehending  instant  slaughter,  were  seized  with 
a  panic  terror,  and  sought  safety  in  flight ;  the  pas- 
sages m  the  vicinity  of  the  temple  were  too  narrow  for 
the  escape  of  so  vast  a  crowd ;  and  between  ten  and 
twenty  thousand  persons  were  stifled,  crushed,  or 
trampled  to  death. 

What  event  produced  the  removal  of  Cumanus  from 
the  government  ofJudcea  ? 

Some  Galilean  Jews  were  killed  by  the  Samaritans ; 
the  survivors  applied  to  Cumanus  for  redress  ;  but  he 
had  been  bribed  by  the  murderers,  and  refused  to  in- 
flict the  punishment  of  justice  upon  the  offenders. 
The  Jews  were  so  exasperated  by  this  conduct,  that 
they  were  on  the  verge  or  an  insurrection  which  might 
have  involved  their  extermination.  The  influence  of 
^eir  principal  men  induced  them  to  abstain  from  open 
•violence ;  uie  complaints  of  the  people  were  taken 
before  Quadratus  the  governor  of  Syria ;  the  Samari- 
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tans  were  condemned  to  die ;  Cumanus^  and  Celer  his 
military  tribune^  were  sent  to  Rome  to  answer  for  their 
conduct;  Cumanus  was  banished^  and  Celer  was  sent 
back  to  Jerusalem  to  be  dragged  through  the  streets 
by  the  heels^  and  then  beheaded. 

Was  the  administration  of  the  nest  Roman  governor 
advantageous  to  the  Jews  f 

The  appointment  of  Claudius  Felix,  the     .  j>  ., 
brother  of  Pallas  the  favourite  of  the  Roman  *     * 

emperor,  to  the  government  of  Judsea,  was  a  most 
disastrous  event  to  the  Jews.  Tacitus  declares,  that 
he  governed  them  with  the  despotism  of  a  monarch, 
and  the  genius  of  a  slave.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  in- 
flict the  most  barbarous  oppressions  and  cruelties, 
until  the  people  were  goaded  into  open  rebellion,  and 
a  scene  ot  calamity  followed  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  whole  country  was  a  theatre 
of  crime.  Banditti  infested  every  place ;  false  Messiahs, 
pretending  to  authenticate  their  claims  to  a  divine 
mission  by  the  most  extraordinary  miracles,  seduced 
great  numbers  of  the  people,  and  the  arm  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner was  fatigued  with  slaughter.  The  Sicarii, 
or  assassins,  justly  termed  the  spawn  of  the  Gauloni- 
tish  sect,  committed  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  murder 
under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  religion  and  liberties 
of  their  country.  Jonathan  the  high-priest,  who  dared 
to  expostulate  with  the  governor  upon  his  baseness 
and  wickedness,  fell  by  the  dagger  of  a  hired  mur- 
derer ;  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish 
historian,  "  God  from  that  hour  abandoned  Jerusalem 
as  a  detested  city,  and  sent  the  Romans  to  be  the 
ministers  of  his  vengeance."  The  profligate  licentious- 
ness of  Felix  was  a  scandal  to  his  country  and  his  age. 
Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  Agiippa  the  First,  who  had 
been  married  to  Aziz,  king  of  £mesa,  he  enticed  away 
from  her  husband,  and  persuaded  her  to  contract  an 
adulterous  connexion  with  him,  though  one  of  the  most 
flagitious  persons  in  the  whole  Roman  world.  It  was 
on  this  account,  that  when  the  apostle  Paul  was 
brought  before  his  tribunal,  and  reasoned  of  righteous- 
ness, chastity,  and  judgment  to,  come^  '^  Felix  trem- 
bled." 
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What  exhibition  of  Jewish  fanaticism  was  ejphihiM 
in  the  government  of  Felix  ? 

An  Egyptian  Jew  collected  a  bod^  of  thirty  thouisand 
men^  conducted  the  deluded  multitude  to  Uie  siunnoll 
of  mount  Olivet^  persuaded  them  that  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  would  fall  down  at  their  feet^  and  that  they 
would  triumphantly  enter  the  sacred  city  to  deliver  it 
from  the  presence  of  their  pagan  foes.  The  troops  of 
Felix  formed  the  attack^  the  Egyptian  himself  escaped^ 
but  many  of  his  followers  were  slain. 

Who  was  the  successor  of  Felix  in  the  government  of 
Judaa,  and  what  was  his  character  ? 

Portias  Festus  was  the  successor  of  Felix 
•  in  the  government  of  Judsea^  and  his  upright 
administration  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to  that  of 
his  predecessor.  He  found  the  nation  in  a  state  of 
the  most  violent  commotion.  The  priests  themselves 
were  involved  in  a  civil  war.  The  inferior  order  of 
the  priesthood^  resisted  the  exactions  of  the  superior  ^ 
and  these  men^  who  professed  to  be  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God^  did  not  hesitate^  with  unscrupulous 
and  impious  barbarity,  to  employ  the  daggers  of  the 
Sicarii  to  destroy  their  opponents.  The  firm  and 
rigid  government  of  Festus  for  a  time  repressed  these 
hateful  disorders ;  he  made  the  severest  examples  of 
the  most  obstinate  and  mutinous  of  the  seditious,  and 
succeeded  in  restoring  some  degree  of  tranquillity  to 
the  distracted  and  miserable  nation. 

What  distinguished  person  was  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  Festus  ? 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Festus  in  Judaea,  Ananias 
the  high-priest  and  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  chiefs,  de- 
manded the  punishment  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  had 
been  detained  in  imprisonment  at  Caesarea.  When 
that  great,  eloquent,  and  devoted  man  was  brought 
before  his  tribunal,  Festus  immediately  perceived  his 
innocence,  and  pronounced  him  guiltless  of  any  capital 
crime.  Paul,  seeing  that  the  Jews  were  determined 
upon  his  destruction,  availed  himself  of  his  privilege  as 
a  Roman  citizen,  appealed  to  Caesar,  obviated  the 
malicious  intention  oi  lYie  3eN9^>  ^wd  procured  his 
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transmission  to  Rome — an  event  which,  as  will  soon  be 
seen,  was  productive  of  the  most  momentous  conse- 
quences  to  himself,  to  the  Jews,  and  to  Christianity. 
Agrippa,  and  Berenice  his  sister,  having  arrived  at 
Cffisarea,  heard  the  eloquent  defence  of  Paul ;  Agrippa 
was  almost  persuaded  to  become  a  Christian,  and 
Festus  could  only  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  servant 
of  Christ  by  asserting  that  his  learning  had  affected 
his  senses. 

Wh(U  tinges  at  this  period  took  place  in  Jerusalem  f 

Agrippa  having  erected  in  his  palace  *^t  *  «  an 
Jerusalem  a  lofty  tower  which  overlooked 
the  temple,  the  priests  were  so  irritated  by  what  they 
deemed  his  unwarrantable  presumption,  that  they 
built  a  high  wall  which  completely  obstructed  his 
prospect.  Festus  and  Agrippa  resented  the  insolence 
of  the  priests,  and  commanded  the  wall  to  be  pulled 
down.  The  Jews,  however,  obtained  permission  to 
send  to  Rome  for  an  imperial  decision  of  their  dispute, 
and  Ishmael  the  high-priest,  Hilkiah  the  keeper  of  the 
treasury,  and  eight  other  persons  proceeded  to  the 
court  of  Nero.  The  influence  of  Poppsa  obtained  for 
the  Jewish  deputation  their  wishes,  and  the  wall  was 

Sermitted  to  stand,  though  Ishmael  and  Hilkiah  were 
etained  at  Rome.  Ishmael  was  immediately  deposed 
to  make  way  for  Joseph  sumamed  Cabei,  and  Joseph 
was  soon  degraded  from  his  dignity  for  the  sake  of 
Annas.  Annas  was  a  proud,  violent,  overbearing 
Sadducee ;  and  he  exempufied  his  tyrannical  and  ma- 
lignant spirit,  by  exciting  a  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians, in  which  James  the  apostle,  and  many  of  his 
brethren,  obtained  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
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SECTION  III. 
THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

WHY  was  the  death  of  Festus  an  unfortunate  ewnt 
for  the  Jews  f 

The  death  of  Festus  was  a  most  melancholy  event 
to  the  Jews,  for  the  firmness  and  integrity  of  his  cha. 
racter  repressed  the  Seditious  violence  oi  the  people^ 
and  the  general  disorders  of  the  country.  Albinus  his 
successor,  was  rapacious,  venal,  and  unprincipled,  and 
his  government  paved  the  way  for  the  dreadful  calami- 
A.  D  64  ^^^^  wnich  followed.  "  When  Gessius  Floras 
'  •  assumed  the  direction  of  the  province  of 
Judffia,  the  unhappy  people  discovered  that  all  their 
previous  miseries  were  trifling  in  comparison  with  the 
horrors  of  his  bloody  and  ferocious  despotism.  More 
like  a  sanguinary  executioner,  than  a  governor  con. 
cerned  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  people, 
this  monster  of  corruption  and  cruelty,  with  the  most 
shameless  effrontery,  connived  at  the  worst  depreda- 
tions of  any  plundering  banditti,  if  he  could  only  ob- 
tain the  possession  of  some  of  the  spoil.  His  wicked 
design  seemed  to  be,  to  goad  the  oppressed  people  into 
open  rebellion,  to  prevent  any  inquiry  into  his  rapine, 
oppressions,  and  murders. 

WJuit  was  the  conduct  of  the  prefect  of  Syria  to  the 
Jews? 

When  Cestius  Gallus  the  prefect  of  Syria 
^  ■"•  ^®*  came  into  Jud«a,  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
Jews  then  assembled  at  the  Passover,  implored  him  to 
relieve  them  from  the  proceedings  of  a  man,  whose 
only  object  appeared  to  be  the  destruction  of  their 
country.  Gessius  Floras  jested  with  their  complaints, 
and  insulted  them  by  mocking  their  miseries;  and 
Gallus,  instead  of  interposing  on  their  behalf  with  the 
whole  weight  of  his  superior  authority,  contented  him- 
self by  saying  that  he  would  use  his  influence  with 
Florua  to  induce  him  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  his 
meaaurea. 
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What  calculation  relative  to  the  population  of  Judaa 
was  made  on  this  occasion  by  Cestius  Gallus  ? 

The  number  of  the  Jews  who  surrounded  the  Syrian 
govemor  on  this  melancholy  occasion^  he  ascertained 
by  a  computation  which  he  made  in  order  to  prove  to 
Nero  the  value  and  the  population  of  the  Jewish  pro- 
vince. He  counted  the  lambs  which  were  offered  at 
the  Passover^  and  found  them  to  amount  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.five  thousand.  Now  one  lamb  never 
served  for  less  than  ten ;  but  sometimes^  more  especi- 
ally among  the  poor,  for  considerably  more  than  that 
number.  There  must  then,  upon  the  lowest  calcula- 
tion^ have  been  at  least  three  millions  of  persons  en. 
gaged  in  the  services  of  the  temple  at  this  sacred 
festival  at  the  same  time — a  prodigious  multitude,  all 
oppressed  by  man,  and  about. to  experience  to  its 
uttermost,  the  curse  of  God. 

What  portentous  warnings  were  given  of  the  approach^ 
ing  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ? 

The  Jews  were  not  left  to  their  doom  without  the 
most  awful  and  portentous  warnings.  While  they 
were  in  circumstances  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  four 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  fatal  war  with 
the  Romans,  a  man  named  Jesus,  the  son  of  Ananas, 
began  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  to  predict  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  Without  ceasmg,  he  continually 
cried,  "  A  voice  from  the  East,  a  voice  from  the  West, 
a  voice  from  the  four  winds ;  a  voice  against  Jerusa- 
lem, and  against  the  temple;  a  voice  against  the 
bridegrooms  and  the  brides,  a  voice  against  the  whole 
people."  By  night  and  by  day  his  melancholy  excla- 
mation was  heard  in  the  streets  of  the  city ;  and  on  the 
Sabbaths  and  on  other  festivals,  he  repeated  the  same 
ominous  words  in  a  louder  tone,  without  becoming  ex- 
hausted by  his  exertions,  or  losing  the  shrill  distinct- 
ness of  his  voice.  No  threatenings,  no  punishments^ 
no  tortures^  could  deter  him  from  his  practice;  he 
uttered  no  other  words  but,  "Woe,  woe  to  the  city  and 
the  temple;"  though  he  was  scourged  before  the 
Roman  governor,  Albinus,  until  his  bones  were  visible^ 
he  uttered  no  complaint,  no  intreaty  for  mercy,  uo 
groan  of  distress.    He  continued  iu  \i\&  T£k!«X«svO&¥^i  ^nsv- 
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ployment  until  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  formed^ 
when  all  at  once  he  changed  his  exclamation,  cried^ 
*^Woe,  woe  to  myself;"  was  instantly  struck  by  a 
stone  thrown  into  the  city  by  the  besiegers^  and  ex- 
pired upon  the  spot.  Other  prodigies^  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Jewish  historian^  occurred.  On  the 
feast  of  Fentecost^  when  the  priests  entered  upon  the 
services  of  the  night  in  the  temple^  they  heard  preter. 
natural  sounds^  while  an  awful  voice  repeated  the 
portentous  words^  ^^Let  us  depart  hence.  Another 
circumstance  also  took  place  in  the  temple  of  the  most 
appalling  description.  The  great  brazen  gate  on  the 
eastern  side  of  that  structure^  which  was  so  ponderous^ 
Jthat  twenty  men  were  recmired  to  more  it  every  nighty 
and  which  was  fastened  by  vast  bolts  which  were 
attached  to  the  stone  posts^  was  hurled  open  by  an  in- 
visible hand ;  the  guards  could  scarcely  close  it  again  ; 
and  the  event  was  understood  to  denote  the  opening  of 
the  gate  to  admit  the  pagan  enemies  of  Jerusalem. 
A  blazing  comet^  also^  which  had  the  appearance  of 
a  fiery  sword^  was  suspended  over  the  city  for  a  whole 
year ;  and  one  evenings  a  little  before  sunset^  chariots 
and  armies  were  seen  in  the  heavens^  threatening  the 
city  and  the  people  by  their  terrible  evolutions. 

The  catastrophe  of  Jerusalem  was  approaching; 
God  had  abandoned  the  rebellious  people ;  vene^'eance 
overtook  them ;  their  tremendous  doom  was  sealed. 

What  was  the  immediate  origin  of  the  war  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Romans  ? 

The  immediate  origin  of  the  fatal  war  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Jews^  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  dispute 
at  Cssarea.  During  the  government  of  Felix^  this 
dissention  attracted  the  attention^  and  required  the 
direct  intervention^  of  the  Roman  authorities.  The 
Jews  asserted  that  Csesarea  belonged  to  them  because 
it  was  founded  by  Herod;  the  Syrian  Greeks  affirmed 
that  it  had  always  been  a  pagan  city ;  and  they  ad- 
duced as  evidence^  the  statues  and  temples  which 
Herod  himself  had  erected.  A  decree  of  Nero  decided 
that  the  city  belonged  to  the  Greeks^  and  circumstances 
comparatively  trivial  produced  a  general  insurrection. 
A  Greek,  who  owned  the  ground  which  environed  a 
synagogue,  not  only  reiu&ejdi  U>  ^^i^o^e  of  it  to  the 
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Jews  at  a  price  far  beyond  its  v^ue^  but  insulted  them 
by  obstructing  the  approaches  to  the  buildings  and  by 
erecting  the  meanest  edifices  directly  around  it.  This 
was  not  all.    One  Sabbath-day^  when  the  people  were 

going  to  the  syna^ogue^  a  Greek  began  to  sacrifice 
irds  immediately  m  their  way ;  an  immediate  contest 
was  the  consequence ;  the  Jews  were  defeated  ;  they 
retired  from  Csesarea ;  thirteen  of  their  principal  men 
requested  redress  from  Florus  the  governor ;  he  spum- 
ed away  their  application^  and  ignominiously  commit- 
ted them  to  prison  ;  it  became  evident  to  the  Jews  that 
it  was  his  aeliberate  intention  to  crush  them  by  the 
most  violent  oppressions^  and  in  every  quarter  they 
took  up  arms^  and  prepared  for  a  war  of  extermination 
with  the  Romans. 

What   bloody  tragedy  was  acted   at  Jerusalem  by 
Florue? 

The  populace  had  vented  their  hatred  against 
Florus  by  the  wildest  manifestations  of  contemptuous 
abhorrence ;  the  governor  collected  his  truops  in  the 
palace ;  he  gave  the  sanguinary  mandate  of  promiscu- 
ous slaughter ;  the  exasperated  soldiers  advanced  into 
the  upper  market-place ;  three  thousand  ^ve  hundred 
men^  women^  and  children^  were  slain ;  some  persons 
of  influence  and  quality^  who  had  not  only  obtained 
the  privileges  of  Koman  citizenship^  but  also  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood^  were  first 'scourged  before  his 
tribunal^  and  then  crucified ;  the  intercession  of  Bere- 
nice, then  at  Jerusalem,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  of 
Nazariteship  of  thirty  days,  was  in  vain  employed  to 
mollify  the  brutal  resentment  of  Florus ;  and  she  was 
placed  in  the  most  imminent  personal  danger  .  ti  g« 
by  her  interposition  on  the  behalf  of  her  ' 
countrymen. 

Proceed  with  the  history, 

Florus  transmitted  to  Cestius  Gallus  at  Antioch  his 
own  representation  of  his  conduct.  Cestius  sent  an 
officer  to  inquire  into  the  actual  state  of  affairs  at 
Jerusalem,  and  Agrippa  also  repaired  to  the  city«  The 
earnest  intreaties  of  tnat  prince,  his  representations  of 
the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  of  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  might  have  allayed  the  fury  o^  \)!ckft  «^^^^>d.% 
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populace^  Lad  he  not  attempted  to  obtain  from  them^ 
a  declaration  of  allegiance  to  the  authority  of  Florus 
until  a  new  governor  had  been  sent  from  the  em- 
peror Nero.  This  proposition  roused  them  to  such  a 
pitch  of  fury^  that  they  could  no  longer  refrain  from 
acts  of  violence^  they  pelted  him  with  stones^  and  com- 
peUed  him  to  leave  the  city  and  to  retire  to  his  own 
dominions.  The  war  now  commenced^  the  sword  was 
drawn^  and  the  scabbard  was  thrown  away.  Some 
of  the  Sicarii  having  united  with  the  war-party  of 
the  Jews^  took  the  strong  fortress  of  Massada  from 
the  Romans^  and  put  all  the  garrison  to  the  sword ; 
the  tower  of  Antonia  was  captured;  the  palaces  of 
Agrippa  and  Berenice^  and  of  Ananias  the  high-priest 
were  given  to  the  flames;  Ananias  and  his  brother, 
who  had  concealed  themselves  were  discovered,  and 
slain  by  the  infririated  people ;  Manahem  the  son  of 
Judas  the  Gaulonite  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
insurgents,  and  he  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  Jerusalem. 

What  were  the  proceedings  of  the  Jewish  insurgents  ? 

The  cruelty  of  Manahem  disgusted  the  Jews ;  Elea- 
zar,  the  son  of  the  murdered  Ananias,  was  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  party  in  the  city ;  Manahem,  who  had 
assumed  the  pomp  and  state  of  royalty,  was  driven 
from  his  station,  and  soon  afterwards  killed.  The 
conduct  of  £leazar  rendered  the  breach  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Jews  irreparable.  Some  Roman  sol- 
diers had  retained  possession  of  some  towers  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  they  were 
compelled  to  surrender  upon  the  promise  of  their 
lives ;  but  the  treaty  was  no  sooner  ratified  and  the 
besieged  in  the  power  of  the  conquerors,  then  they 
were  masacred  by  the  followers  of  Eleazar,  who  viola- 
ted the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  by  their  perfidious  and 
sanguinary  deed. 

Describe  some  dreadful  massacres  of  the  Jews  ? 

The  successful  operations  of  the  Jews,  and  the  vin- 
dictive fury  which  directed  their  proceedings,  brought 
upon  them  the  most  dreadful  massacres.  At  Csesarea 
twenty  Uiousand  were  slain.  A  still  more  horrible 
l^utchery  took  place  at  Scythopolis.    The  Scythopoli- 
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tans  required  the  Jewish  residents  in  their  city  to  retire 
into  a  neighbouring  wood;  on  the  third  night  the 
citizens  came  suddenly  upon  their  victims^  and  thir- 
teen thousand  of  them  were  slain.  An  incident  took 
place  on  this  occasion^  strikingly  illustrative  of  that 
desperate  spirit  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  at 
this  period.  Simon^  a  person  of  eminence^  perceiving 
that  no  mercy  was  to  be  expected  from  the  treacherous 
ScythopolitanSj  killed  in  succession  his  father^  his  mo- 
ther^ his  wife^  and  children ;  and  then^  standing  upon 
the  heap  of  lifeless  corpses^  he  plunged  his  sw^rdinto  his 
own  body.  But  it  is  impossible  to  detail  the  barbarities 
which  were  inflicted  upon  this  miserable  people  in  the 
various  cities  where  tney  resided^  in  connexion  with 
a  population  not  of  their  own  race.  At  Ptolemais  two 
thousand^  at  Alexandria  fifty  thousand^  and  at  Asca- 
lon^  two  thousand  ^ve  hundred  Jews  were  killed; 
Gadara,  Hippo^  and  Tyre  contributed  to  swell  the  vast 
amount  of  tne  victims^  and  the  whole  district  of  Ju- 
dsa  was  a  scene  of  misery  and  carnage.  Notwith- 
standingj  however^  all  the  influence  of  the  Romans^  and 
all  the  virulent  animosity  of  their  enemies^  the  insur- 
e^ent  Jews  continued  to  gain  ground^  until  at  length  it 
became  high  time  for  Cestius  Gallus^  the  governor  of 
Syria^  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  formidable  rebel- 
lion. 


SECTION  IV. 

THE  WAR  WITH  THE  ROMANS. 

RELA  TE  the  defeat  of  Cestius  Gallus  by  the  Jews. 

At  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  consisting  ^  *j  -g 
of  ten  thousand  Romans  and  thirteen  thou- 
sand  auxiliaries^  Cestius  marched  into  Judsea^  burning 
and  destroying  every  thing  in  his  way,  until  he  arrived 
within  seven  miles  of  Jerusalem.  The  Jews,  who  were 
celebrating  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  at  the  time,  im* 
mediately  broke  off  the  festival,  assailed  the  Romans 
with  desperate  fury,  and  succeeded  in  killing  ^ve 
hundred  of  their  enemies  with  the  loss  of  only  twenty- 
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two  of  their  own  men.  The  discipline  of  the  Romans 
notwithstanding  prevailed ;  the  Jews  were  driven 
withhi  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ;  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion prevailed ;  the  city  was  on  the  verge  of  capture^  ! 
when^  to.  the  astonishment  of  his  friends  and  tne  no  j 
small  rapture  of  the  besieged^  Cestius^  who  appears  to 
have  been  endowed  with  none  of  the  qualities  which  his 
station  and  enterprise  required^  suddenly  broke  up  his 
camp  and  commenced  a  wavering  retreat.  The  ani- 
mated Jews  eagerly  pursued.  Near  Bethhoron^  they 
assailed  him  on  every  side  ;  the  difficult  nature  of  the 
country^  the  swarming  numbers  and  desperate  valour 
of  the  JewSy  and  the  flagrant  incapacity  of  Cestius^ 
rendered  ineffectual  all  the  bravery  and  skill  of  the 
Romans.  They  sustained  a  signal  defeat ;  more  than 
five  thousand  of  their  foot^  and  more  than  three  hun- 
dred of  their  horse  were  killed;  all  their  military 
engines  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuers ;  Jerusalem 
was  saved;  the  Romans  were  discourag^;  and  the 
Jews  were  animated  to  prosecute  their  struggle  for 
national  independence  and  glory.  But  many  of  their 
own  number  by  no  means  participated  in  the  general 
exaltation ;  forming  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  gi- 
gantic power  of  the  Romans^  they  were  convinced  that 
ihe  struggle  was  hopeless^  and  by  a  timely  departure 
from  Jerusalem  they  escaped  the  dreadful  calamities 
which  overwhelmed  their  country  in  irretrievable  de- 
struction. Added  to  these  Jews  who  left  the  city,  the 
Christians  called  to  mind  the  warning  of  their  Saviour, 
and  retired  to  Pella,  a  small  city  situated  in  a  part  of 
the  country  unconnected  with  the  seat  of  war. 

What  were  the  preparations  of  the  Jews  for  defence, 
and  of  the  Romans  for  attack? 

After  the  defeat  of  Cestius,  the  Jews  diligently  de- 
voted themselves  to  complete  their  preparations  for 
defence.  All  the  resources  of  their  valour  and  des- 
peration were  soon  put  to  the  test.  When  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  revolt  of  Judsa  and  the  defeat  of  Cestius 
was  taken  to  the  emperoc  Nero,  at  that  time  in  Achaia, 
he  commissioned  Vespasian,  an  officer  whose  abilities 
in  peace  or  war  deserve  equal  admiration,  to  proceed 
A.  D  S7  ^  Syria,  to  assume  the  government  of  that 
'     '    important  piovVnce,  aaf  \a  «x\i\\:^^h  the 
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rebellion  of  the  Jews.  Vespasian,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  in  Germany  and  Britain,  im. 
mediately  repaired  to  Syria,  collected  all  the  Roman 
and  auxiliary  troops,  sent  his  son  Titus  to  Egypt  to 
conduct  the  march  of  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  •  .  ^  - 
legions  to  Palestine,  and  with  characteristic  '    ^* 

energy,  prepared  to  wipe  away  the  stain  which  had 
tarnished  the  Roman  arms,  and  to  inllict  a  signal 
chastisement  upon  a  nation  which  had  dared  to  rebel 
against  the  most  powerful  empire  in  the  imiverse. 

Name  the  commanders  of  the  Jews  and  give  a  particu- 
lar account  of  the  celebrated  Josephus. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Jews  were  preparing  to  meet 
the  impending  storm.  Joseph  the  son  of  Gorion,  and 
Ananus  the  chief-priest  commanded  in  Jerusalem  ;  but 
Eleazar,  already , mentioned,  found  means  to  acquire  a 
paramount  influence.  In  Idumsa,  Jesus,  and  another 
Eleazar,  were  intrusted  with  authority ;  and  Joseph 
or  Josephus,  the  celebrated  historian,  was  stationed  in 
Galilee,  upon  which  province  it  was  expected  that  the 
first  violence  of  the  invasion  would  be  expended.  Jo- 
sephus was  the  son  of  Matthias,  of  a  sacerdotal  race, 
and  was  bom  in  Jerusalem  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Caius  Caligula  (37.)  From  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
nineteen,  he  was  busily  devoted  to  the  duties  and  morti- 
fications of  an  ascetic  life  in  the  wilderness  under  the 
care  of  Banus  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes.  Having  exa- 
mined  the  principles  of  the  three  great  Jewish  religious 
bodies  of  his  time,  he  became  a  Pharisee.  When  he 
had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years  he  went 
to  Rome,was  shipwrecked  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  out 
of  more  than  six  hundred  persons  in  the  vessel,  he  and 
eighty  others  were  saved  by  swimming  all  night.  His 
conduct  in  his  government,  from  his  own  account  of  it, 
appears  to  have  merited  the  highest  commendations. 
Having  stationed  proper  judges  and  officers  in  the  ci- 
ties, he  proceeded  to  fortify  more  particularly,  Jota- 
pata,  Tarichea,  Tiberias,  and  Itabyrium,  and  to  form 
a  numerous  and  disciplined  army.  He  succeeded  in 
collecting  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  men,  among  whom 
he  introduced  the  Roman  order  and  array.  His  ar- 
rangements were  however  considerably  retarded  by  the 
celebrated  John  of  Gischala,  whose  yeiL».>iQ\xa  ^xt^^xcw- 
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principled  ambition  neutralized  the  good  effects  which 
miffht  otherwise  have  been  produced  by  his  energy 
and  activity.  Some  vexatious  intrigues  in  the  different 
cities^  also  convinced  Josephus^  that  his  countrymen 
were  by  no  means  so  united  and  so  patriotic  as  the 
imminence  of  their  danger  rendered  necessary^  and 
must  have  induced  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  rela- 
tive to  the  final  issue  of  the  conflict. 

With  what  operations  did  Vespasian  commence  the 
reduction  of  Judaea  ? 

Vespasian  commenced  his  progress  to  Judea^  and  on 
his  way  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  Sepphoris^ 
the  chief  city  of  Galilee^  with  overtures  of  accommoda- 
tion. The  prayer  of  the  deputies  was  readily  ^anted^ 
and  when  they  returned^  they  were  accompamed  by  a 
stronff  body  of  horse  and  foot  for  their  protection. 
The  lorces  of  Vespasian  were  increased  by  their  junc- 
tion with  the  armies  of  Agrippa^  of  Antiochus^  of  Sohe- 
mus^  and  of  Malchus^  king  of  Arabia ;  sixty  thousand 
veteran  troops  obeyed  his  command ;  and  in  complete 
equipment  and  admirable  order^  they  entered  Judaea. 
Gadara  was  taken ;  not  a  man  of  its  inhabitants  was 
suffered  to  live^  and  it  was  abandoned  to  the  flames. 
Jotapata^  strongly  situated  in  a  rugged  country^  was 
the  town  selected  by  Josephus  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  invaders  by  an  obstinate  defence ;  while  the  ardour 
of  Vespasian  to  obtain  possession  of  the  city  was  in- 
creased^ when  he  knew  that  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince commanded  the  garrison. 

Relate  the  siege  of  Jotapata, 

The  immense  host  of  Vespasian  was  arrayed  in  full 
view  of  the  defenders  of  Jotapata ;  the  city  was  soon 
surrounded  by  his  lines  of  circumvallation ;  and  the 
Jews,  having  no  hope  of  escape^  could  only  encourage 
each  other^  in  generous  despair^  to  die  for  their  country 
and  their  God.  The  attack  was  made ;  the  light 
troops  advanced  to  annoy  the  besieged  with  their 
missiles^  while  the  legionary  troops^  conducted  by  their 
general;  began  to  ascend  the  hill  upon  which  the  city 
stood  to  the  most  accessible  part  of  the  wall.  The 
Jews  percenred  their  danger;  rushed  upon  the  Ro- 
mans;  drove  them  back  \x^xitl\<&k  lines ;  maintained 
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the  combat  with  equal  energy  and  success^  and  became 
80  animated  as  to  lose  their  apprehension^  and  to  defy 
the  utmost  efforts*^  of  the  Romans.  All  the  engines  of 
war  in  use  at  that  age  of  the  world  were  employed 
against  this  devoted  city.  Stones  of  vast  weight  were 
hurled  from  the  balistse  ;  javelins  were  thrown  in 
showers  from  the  catapults ;  archers^  slingers^  and 
the  troops  usually  employed  in  the  use  of  missile 
weapons^  maintained  a  constant  discharge  upon  the 
besieged;  and  an  immense  embankment^  constructed 
with  enormous  labour^  was  reared  in  front  of  the  only 
accessible  side  of  the  city^  equal  in  height  to  the  op- 
posite  wall.  But  the  abilities  of  Josephus  and  tne 
bravery  of  his  men  rendered  all  their  operations  in- 
effectual ;  the  wall  was  raised  to  a  greater  height  be- 
fore the  embankment ;  the  Jews  wearied  their  enemies 
by  their  incessant  sallies  ;  and  Vespasian  began  to 
think  of  turning  the  siege  into  a  blockade^  and  of 
starving  the  warriors  he  could  not  subdue.  Josephus^ 
however,  had  amply  supplied  the  city  with  grain ;  and 
when  the  Romans  began  io  entertain  hopes  of  the 
surrender  of  the  fortress  from  the  evident  want  of 
water,  the  Jewish  commander  concealed  the  alarming 
deficiency  of  the  supplies  of  the  garrison  in  this  re- 
spect, by  commandmg  some  of  his  men  to  suspend 
from  the  battlements  garments  dripping  with  water. 
The  Romans  saw  the  transaction,  and  immediately 
imagined  that  the  Jews  must  have  a  superabundance 
of  the  element  of  life,  when  they  used  so  much  of  it 
in  wanton  waste.  Vespasian  determined  to  renew  the  . 
assault';  Josephus  and  the  leaders  of  the  Jews,  consci- 
ous of  their  danger,  began  to  consult  upon  the  practi- 
cability of  their  escape ;  but  the  whole  population  of 
Jotapata  crowded  around  them ;  the  governor  aban. 
doned  the  shameful  purpose  of  stealing  away  from  the 
city ;  he  directed  the  excitement  of  the  people  against 
the  enemy,  **  If  there  be  no  hope  of  escape,  *  he  cried, 
^^let  us  die  nobly,  and  leave  a  glorious  example  to 
posterity ;"  the  Jews  were  animated  by  the  inspiring 
exclamation,  burst  like  a  torrent  upon  tlie  Romans, 
penetrated  to  their  very  camp,  and  though  continually 
driven  back  by  the  numbers,  the  resolution,  and  the 
discipline  of  their  enemies,  yet  for  several  days  and 
nights  they  persisted  in  their  furious  saliv^^. 
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Proceed  with  the  history  of  the  siege. 

In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Jews^  the  siege  ad- 
vanced; a  vast  battering-ram  was  brought  forwards 
upon  the  embankment ;  the  first  blow  of  this  tremen- 
dous engine  caused  the  wall  to  shake  to  its  founda- 
tions^ and  a  wail  of  terror  ascended  from  the  terrified 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  But  confidence  was  soon  re- 
stored ;  sacks  filled  with  straw  were  let  down  from  the 
battlements  to  break  the  force  of  the  blows ;  and  by  a 
desperate  sally^  the  Jews  succeeded  in  burning  many  of 
the  offensive  engines  of  the  Romans.  It  was  on  tMs 
occasion^  that  £ieazar^  a  Galilean^  the  son  of  Sameas^ 
devoted  himself  with  heroic  valour  to  die  for  his 
country.  Hurling  a  great  stone  from  the  wall  with  the 
utmost  precision^  he  struck  off  the  iron  head  of  the 
battering-ram^  and  though  totally  destitute  of  defen- 
sive armour^  he  instantly  leaped  from  the  wall  into  the 
very  midst  of  the  enemy  to  obtain  the  possesion  of  his 
prize.  Though  wounded  by  five  arrows^  he  succeeded 
m  again  reaching  his  companions  on  the  wall^  where 
with  the  head  of  the  battering-ram  still  clasped  in  his 
arms  he  dropped  down  dead^  to  the  admiration  both  of 
his  enemies  and  friends.  The  rest  of  the  siege  consisted 
of  a  repetition  of  desperate  attacks  by  the  Romans^ 
repelled  by  proportionate  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
besieged.  On  one  occasion^  Vespasian  himself  was 
wounded^  and  his  whole  army  were  actuated  by  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  avenge  themselves  for  their 
sufferings  and  fatigue,  by  the  destruction  of  the  band 
of  warriors,  who  had  so  often  baffled  all  their  skill  and 
successfully  resisted  all  their  power.  A  furious  at- 
tempt of  the  Romans  to  enter  the  city  was  baffled  as 
much  by  the  contrivance  of  Josephus  as  by  the  bravery 
of  his  troops.  When  his  men  were  almost  overpow- 
ered, boiling  oil,  which  he  had  in  readiness,  was  poured 
upon  the  column  of  the  Romans,  many  of  whom  died 
the  most  horrible  death.  The  planks,  too,  upon  which 
the  enemy  was  advancing,  Josephus  had  covered  with 
a  liquid  prepared  from  a  kind  of  herb,  which  rendered 
them  so  slippery,  that  it  was  equally  impossible  to 
advance  or  to  retreat.  These  stratagems  gave  such 
advantage  to  the  Jews,  that  the  indignant  Romans 
were  in  the  end  compeUed.  lo  retire  to  their  camp^  with 
the  loss  of  a  great  numbet  oi  \>asAx  xaaw. 
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How  was  Jotapata  taken  by  the  Romans  ? 

Vast  towers  were  erected  upon  the  ffreat  embank, 
ment  considerably  higher  than  the  waul,  and  none  of 
the  Jews  could  appear  without  being  killed  by  the 
constant  shower  of  darts  and  stones.  Their  numbers 
were  fearfully  reduced ;  they  were  exhausted  by  the 
watching  of  the  night  and  the  fighting  of  the  day ; 
and  though  they  still  sternly  resisted  the  immense 
army  of  the  besiegers,  it  was  evident  that  their  efforts 
were  only  the  last  convulsive  slruggles  of  despair. 
A  deserter  acquainted  Vespasian  with  the  defenceless 
condition  of  the  Jews ;  and  though  the  traitor  was 
suspected^  his  information  was  confirmed  by  so  many 
circumstances,  that  the  very  next  morning  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  final  assault.  Concealed  by  a  thick 
mist,  the  Romans  silently  approached  the  city ;  Titus, 
the  son,  and  afterwards  the  successor,  of  Vespasian, 
was  the  foremost  in  the  assault ;  the  shouts  of  tne  sol- 
diers within  the  walls,  and  the  actual  commencement 
of  the  carnage,  aroused  the  wearied  Jews  from  their 
slumbers ;  the  citadel  was  taken ;  the  Romans,  exas- 
perated by  the  obstinate  defence  of  the  besieged,  fu- 
riously charged  along  the  streets  of  the  city ;  numbers 
of  the  Jews  were  hurled  down  the  precipices  or  suffo- 
cated in  the  narrow  lanes;  others  destroyed  each  other 
or  themselves  to  escape  from  the  sword  of  the  con- 
querors, and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  could 
be  found,  were  numbered  with  the  dead.  The  next 
day  the  carnage  was  renewed.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  Jews  had  concealed  themselves  in  caverns, 
the  Romans  diligently  sought  them  out,  killed  all  the 
men,  and  made  the  women  and  children  prisoners. 

What  became  ofJosephus  on  the  capture  of  Jotapata  ? 

Josephus  had  not,  however,  yet  been  discovered. 
When  he  perceived  that  all  resistance  was  unavail- 
ing, and  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  perishing  in  the 
promiscuous  massacre,  he  leaped  into  a  ^y  well,  and 
found  a  cavern  branching  from  the  side,  in  which  forty 
citizens  of  Jotapata  had  taken  refuge,  and  stored  their 
hiding-place  with  provisions  sufficient  for  several  days. 
On  the  first  night,  he  stole  out  into  the  citv,  hoping  to 
discover  some  avenue  for  escape^  the  Ti»l«xic^  ^i  ^^ 
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Romans  rendered  this  impossible^  and  he  was  com. 

Eelled  to  return.  The  capture  of  a  woman,  who  had 
een  in  the  cavern,  betrayed  his  lurking  place.  Ves- 
pasian instantly  sent  two  tribunes  to  offer  him  life  and 
friendship,  on  condition  of  his  surrender.  But  he  re- 
fused. A  third  tribime  was  sent,  Nicanor,  with  whom 
he  had  been  formerly  acquainted.  Josephus  found 
that  he  had  no  time  for  delay,  for  the  Roman  soldiers 
were  preparing*  to  suffocate  all  the  inmates  of  tiie 
cavern  by  throwing  fire  into  the  well.  He  consented 
to  surrender.  But  his  companions  became  enraged; 
they  accused  him  of  baseness  and  of  treachery  ;  they 
told  him,  that  now  was  the  time  for  him  to  prove  the 
sincerity  of  his  former  protestations  of  patriotism  and 
religion ;  and  they  threatened  him  with  instant  death 
if  he  attempted  to  escape.  If  his  own  account  of  this 
extraordinary  affair  is  to  be  credited,  he  appears  to 
have  retained,  in  the  most  signal  mannery  his  presence 
of  mind  on  this  most  appalling  emergency.  He  first 
attempted  to  entice  them  from  their  bloody  purpose 
by  arguing  upon  the  sin  and  folly  of  suicide ;  but  the 
Jotapatans  were  in  no  humour  to  be  either  afiected  by 
his  declamation  or  convinced  by  his  arguments  ;  as  a 
last  resource,  he  proposed  that  they  should  cast  lots 
who  should  kill  his  companion,  until  they  were  all 
exterminated.  They  accepted  the  proposal,  they  were 
all  slain,  with  the  exception  of  Josephus  and  one  other 
man.  This  survivor  was  induced  to  accept  the  prof- 
fered mercy  of  the  Romans,  and  both  imraediatelj? 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  party  waiting  to  receive 
them.  Josephus  was  instantly  conducted  to  Vespasian, 
and  the  whole  army  crowded  to  gaze  upon  the  distin- 
guished man  who,  for  the  period  of  forty-seven  days, 
aided  by  troops  into  whom  he  had  inspired  his  own 
ardour,  had  arrested  the  career  of  the  most  nowerful 
army,  and  of  the  most  celebrated  general  of^the  Ro- 
man world.  The  personal  appearance  of  Josephus 
corresponded  with  his  heroic  actions,  and  .he  seems 
directly  to  have  conciliated  the  regard  of  Titus,  and 
of  the  principal  generals  of  the  army.  His  conduct 
when  he  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Vespasian, 
proves  that  he  was  either  an  enthusiast,  a  courtier,  or 
a  prophet.  He  at  once  assumed  the  power  of  predic- 
jting  future  events ;  lie  opi^osed  to  the  decision  of  Ves- 
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pasian  to  send  him  to  Nero  at  Rome,  an  authoritative 
declaration,  that  both  the  general  and  his  son  Titus 
would  be  elevated  to  the  imperial  throne;  ''  Keep  me," 
said  he,  "  as  your  prisoner,  and  if  you  find  that  I  have 
abused  God's  name  in  promising  you  from  him  the 
empire  of  the  world,  then  punish  me  with  the  severest 
death."  Vespasian  was  either  gratified  with  flattery 
so  adroitly  administered,  or  designed  to  render  Jose- 

Ehus  useful  to  him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war ;  for 
e  instanUy  acceded  to  his  request,  and  though  be 
retained  him  a  close  prisoner,  he  treated  him  with 
remarkable  kindness  and  generosity. 

What  is  to  he  understood  of  this  prediction  ofJosephus 
concerning  the  exaltation  of  Vespasian  to  the  imperial 
power  ? 

That  Josephus  was  no  enthusiast,  is  evident  from 
the  whole  t^nor  of  his  character,  and  from  his  adapta- 
tion  of  every  event  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  per- 
sonal designs — that  he  was  not  a  prophet,  requires  no 
demonstration ;  his  sagacity,  his  knowledge  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  of  the  univer- 
sal detestation  which  prevailed  against  Nero,  so  exe- 
crable as  a  monarch  aud  a  man,  might  easily  induce 
him  most  confidently  to  assert  the  certain  imperial 
elevation  of  a  man  like  Vespasian,  possessed  at  that 
time  of  the  greatest  military  talents,  the  most  splendid 
military  reputation,  and  the  most  formidable  military 
power  in  the  world — the  fact  must  have  been,  that  he 
assumed  a  character  to  which  he  had  no  claim ;  that 
he  made  a  blasphemous  use  of  the  name  of  God ;  and 
that  a  transaction  of  such  a  character,  and  for  such  & 

gurpose,  tarnishes  his  memory  with  the  darkest  dis- 
onour. 
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SECTION  V. 
THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

WHAT  events  foUotoed  the  capture  of  Jotapata  ? 

The  storm  and  slaughter  of  Jotapata  in  which  forty 
thousand  Jews  had  rallen^  were  preceded  by  other 
erents  most  disastrous  in  themselves^  and  ominous 
to  the  nation.  Vespatian  sent  Trajan^  one  of  his 
generals^  to  form  the  siege  of  Japha^  a  city  strongly 
situated  and  fortified.  The  inhabitants  boldly  came 
out  from  their  gates  to  assail  the  Romans ;  they  were 
put  to  flight  and  chased  with  great  slaughter;  the 
city  was  encompassed  with  two  walls;  the  ^gitives 
hastily  got  within  the  firsts  when  they  pfrceived  that 
their  fellow-townsmen  had  closed  tiie  gates  of  the 
second  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Romans ;  a  hor- 
rible scene  of  desperation^  carnage^  and  suicide  ensued^ 
and  twelve  thousand  men  were  slain.  Triyan^  per- 
ceiving that  the  town  could  not  hold  out^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
garrison^  sent  for  Titus  to  receive  the  honour  of  its 
nnal  reduction.  The  Romans  advanced  to  the  assault^ 
and  the  besieged  abandoned  the  wall  in  dismay.  But 
a  desperate  struggle  took  place  in  the  streets ;  for  six 
whole  hours  the  tfaphians  maintained  the  bloody  con- 
flict with  unshrinking  resolution ;  their  defeat  was  fol- 
lowed  by  another  massacre^  and  upwards  of  fifteen 
thousand  Galileans  were  again  destroyed. 

Were  the  Samaritans  exempt  from  the  calamities  of 
the  Jews  ? 

The  Samaritans  were  not  exempt  from  the  calamities 
•f  the  Jews.  Upon  mount  Gerizun  they  assembled  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  invading  Romans.  Cerealis^ 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  detachment  of  the  Romans^ 
completely  surrounded  them ;  it  was  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer; there  was  no  water  upon  the  mountain;  many  of 
the  miserable  Samaritans  died  in  the  torments  of  raging 
thirst ;  and  the  remainder^   to  the  number  of  eleven 
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thousand  six  hundred  men^  fell  beneath  the  swordf  of 
the  Romans. 

Describe  the  capture  of  Joppa. 

After  the  fall  of  Jotapata^  Joppa  was  next  captured 
by  the  soldiers  of  Vespasian.  Subsequent  to  the  retreat 
of  Cestius  Gallus^  this  city  was  seized  by  a  strong 
body  of  the  rebellious  Jews,  who  devastated  the  whole 
vicinity.  Here  one  of  the  most  melancholy  and  affec- 
ting events  in  the  whole  Jewish  war  took  place.  When 
the  Roman  troops  appeared  before  the  town^  no  resis- 
tance was  made^  and  they  immediately  took  oossession 
of  the  place.  The  inhabitants  had  retirea  to  their 
ships  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  invaders^  and  stood  out 
to  sea.  A  tremendous  tempest  arose  the  next  mornings 
many  of  the  vessels  were  overwhelmed  by  the  waves, 
many  more  were  dashed  upon  the  rocks,  others  were 
driven  to  the  port,  but  their  entrance  was  forbidden 
by  the  Romans.  The  whole  shore  was  covered  with 
the  wrecks  of  the  ships,  and  the  bodies  of  the  drowned; 
those  who  succeeded  in  reachinff  the  shore,  were  slain 
by  the  troops  of  Vespasian ;  and  more  than  four  thou- 
sand lives  were  destroyed  by  the  sword,  or  the  rocks, 
or  the  waves. 

Relate  the  fall  of  Tiberias,  and  the  dreadful  slattghter 
at  Tarichea.  * 

The  conquering  Roman  proceeded  to  reduce  some 
revolted  towns  in  the  dominions  of  Agrippa.  Tiberias 
could  make  no  effectual  opposition,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  well  affected  to  the  Romans.  But  a 
very  different  scene  was  exhibited  at  Tarichea,  a  town, 
which,  like  Tiberias,  stood  on  the  lake  of  Genezareth. 
Some  fugitives  from  Tiberias  under  the  command  of  a 
valiant  and  furious  insurgent  Jesus  the  son  of  Saphat, 
had  entered  Tarichea;  and  Titus,  who  was  commanded 
by  his  father  to  prosecute  the  siege,  was  violently 
opposed  both  by  land  and  on  the  lake.  But  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  strangers; 
Titus  heard  the  clamour ;  he  gave  the  command  for 
the  assault ;  the  town  was  taken  by  storm ;  numbers 
were  slain  in  the  massacre;  the  rest  fled  to  their  boats, 
and  went  upon  the  lake  ;  but  the  whole  of  its  shore 
was  occupied  by  the  Romans  ;  vessels  were  ^re,^«x^^ 
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to  pursue  the  fugitives;  no  quarter  was  given;  and 
those  who  escaped  a  watery  grave  were  butchered  as. 
soon  as  they  arrived  upon  the  strand.  On  this  occa- 
sion six  thousand  five  hundred  persons  were  killed. 
Vespasian  appears  to  have  been  conipletely  exaspe- 
rated by  the  resolute  obstinacy  of  the  Jews ;  and  after 
the  capture  of  Tarichea^  he  determined  to  give  a  terri- 
ble example  of  his  vengeance^  to  intimidate  all  who 
still  had  the  audacity  to  oppose  his  arms.  War  is  the 
worst  of  all  teachers^  and  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  its  sanguinary  scenes^  however  amiable  and  benevo- 
lent their  natural  dispositions^  learn  to  perpetrate 
actions  which  justice  forbids^  apd  humanity  deplores. 
The  conduct  of  Vespasian  stamped  eternal  mfamy 
upon  his  name.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tarichea 
had  been  saved  from  slaughter  by  the  command  of 
Titus,  with  the  promise  of  Qieir  lives.  But  Vespasian 
determined  that  all  of  them  should  suffer  either  in 
liberty  or  life.  And  in  order  to  blind  his  miserable 
victims  to  his  real  purposes,  he  gave  them  an  assurance 
of  safety  and  commanded,  them  to  leave  the  city  only 
by  the  road  whidi  led  to  Tiberias ;  but  that  road  was 
blocked  up  by  the  soldiers,  and  Vespasian  himself 

Eursued  the  fugitive  multitude ;  twelve  hundred  of  the 
elpless  and  aged  were  slain,  six  thousand  best  quali- 
fied for  manual  labour  were  sent  to  toil  in  the  service 
of  the  emperor,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
were  sold  for  slaves. 

What  events  distinguished  the  siege  of  Gamala  ? 

Gamala  was  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake 
to  Tarichea,  apparently  impregnable  in  strength,  built 
upon  an  almost  isolated  rock  connected  by  but  one 
accessible  passage  with  the  neighbouring  country,  nu- 
merously garrisoned,  and  already  celebrated  for  its 
resistance  against  Agrippa,  who  had  fruitlessly  wasted 
seven  months  before  its  walls.  When  the  Romans 
arrived  to  his  assistance,  Agrippa  endeavoured  to  save 
the  city  by  persuading  its  inhabitants  to  surrender,  the 
only  answer  which  he  received  was  a  stone  from  an 
engine  which  wounded  him  in  the  arm.  The  Romans 
were  so  irritated  by  this  disgraceful  insult,  that  they 
carried  on  their  operations  with  more  than  their  usual 
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rapidity ;  they  soon  made  a  breach  with  their  battering- 
rams  in  the  walls,  and  rushed  into  the  city.  But  the 
Jews  were  successful,  the  Romans  were  unable  to 
force  them  up  the  craggy  hill  on  which  Gamala  was 
founded,  and  the  assailants  crowded  into  the  houses 
which  stood  upon  the  steep  acclivity.  The  houses, 
however,  were  so  slightly  built,  that  one  fell  after  the 
other  and  violently  tumbled  into  the  abyss  below,  while 
the  besieged  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  persisted  in  the 
work  of  slaughter.  Vespasian  himself  was  in  the  most 
imminent  danger  in  the  confusion,  and  only  escaped 
by  his  wonderful  presence  of  mind.  The  manner  in 
which  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged  were  intermixed 
in  this  extraordinary  conflict,  may  be  ascertained  from 
one  circumstance.  Gallus,  a  decinavir,  and  ten  men, 
entered  into  a  house  for  refuge  and  there  hid  them- 
selves ;  a  party  of  the  citizens  met  in  the  same  house 
to  supper,  and  all  their  conversation  was  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  Gallus,  who  was  a  Syrian.  In  the  dead 
of  the  ni^ht,  Gallus  came  forth,  murdered  all  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  and  reached  the  Roman  camp 
in  safety.  The  success  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gamala 
by  no  means  effected  their  deliverance.  Their  tri- 
umph had  only  exasperated  their  enemies,  their  pro- 
visions ^ere  on  the  verge  of  exhaustion,  and  they  were 
in  the  constant  expectation  of  a  final  and  fatal  assault. 
But  in  spite  of  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  despair,  they 
held  out  to  the  very  last.  Their  fate  was  soon  deci- 
ded. Two  Roman  soldiers  stole  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  to  one  of  the  towers ;  by  daylight  they  had  re- 
moved the  principal  stones  of  the  foundation  and  the 
tower  fell  to  the  ground ;  the  army  entered  the  breach  ; 
the  town  was  stormed;  the  lofty  citadel  was  taken; 
four  thousand  were  slain ;  five  thousand  threw  them- 
selves from  the  perpen^cular  rock  on  which  the  citadel 
was  built ;  the  rage  of  the  Romans  was  indulged  upon 
tender  infants  as  well  as  warriors  in  arms;  and  two 
women  alone  were  saved  from  the  dreadful  carnage. 

What  other  Jewish  fortress  was  taken  by  the  RO'- 
mans? 

About  the  same  time,  the  fortress  of  Itabyrium  upon 
the  summit  of  Mount  Tabor  was  taken,  and  the  Ko. 
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mans  were  enabled  to  engage  in  new  enterprises  for 
the  final  reduction  of  the  whole  province. 

Describe  the  infatuation  of  the  Jews  amidst  all  the 
successes  of  the  Romans. 

The  infatuation  and  obstinacy  of  the  Jew9  in  the 
whole  of  this  arduous  struggle  were  most  astonishing. 
City  after  city^  and  fortress  after  fortress^  had  been 
taken ;  their  most  able  and  experienced  general  was  a 
prisoner;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  race  had 
fallen ;  but  with  a  blind  pertinacity^  they  persisted  in 
the  unequal  conflict;  rage  and  fury  prevailed  over 
every  dictate  of  prudence  and  patriotism ;  while  they 
were  the  subjects  of  calamities^  when  compared  with 
which  all  others  that  history  has  recorded  have  been 
only  idle,  tales^  they  were  completely  insensible  and 
unmoved ;  their  measures  were  directed  by  folly  and 
fury ;  while  their  brethren  in  Jotapata^  in  Tarichea^  in 
Gamala^  were  valiantly  struggling  with  the  common 
enemy^  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  relieve 
those  devoted  cities^  or  to  harass  the  ruthless  inva- 
ders ;  ^^  Whom  God  wishes  to  destroy  he  first  infatu- 
ates ;"  they  were  abandoned  judicially  to  the  influence 
of  their  mutual  animosities^  and  to  the  consequences 
of  their  unparalleled  crime ;  their  horrible  imprecation 
against  the  innocent  Redeemer  recoiled  upon  them- 
selves^ and  they  were  visibly  branded  with  the  curse 
of  the  Eternal. 

What  was  the  next  city  taken  by  the  Romans  ? 

Gischala  was  the  next  city  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  Romans.  John  of  Gischala^  the]  cele- 
brated rival  of  Josephus^  and  one  of  the  principal 
actors  in  the  bloody  scenes  which  followed  at  Jerusa- 
lem^ exercised  a  paramount  authority  in  this  city> 
supported  by  the  fierce  desperadoes  he  had  collected. 
.Titus  ofiered  a  capitulation^  and  John^  who  stationed 
his  own  men  upon  the  waUs^  pretended  to  accede  to 
the  proposition ;  but  stated  that  on  that  particular 
day,  the  Sabbath,  nothing  could  be  concluded  upon  in 
consistency  with  the  law.  Titus  consented  to  the  de- 
lay. In  the  night,  John  stole  away  from  the  city  with 
all  his  men,  and  with  many  other  persons  and  their 
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families.  The  citizens  were  involved  in  consternation^ 
lest  the  perfidy  of  John  being  attributed  to  them^ 
Titus  should  let  loose  upon  them  the  whole  fury  of  his 
troops.  This  benevolent  prince,  however,  was  no 
sooner  made  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
than  he  allayed  the  fears  of  the  citizens,  and  entered 
Gischala  at  the  head  of  his  troops  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  rejoicing  inhabitants.  But  he  sent  a 
strong  body  of  cavalry  in  piu'suit  of  the  treacherous 
fugitives ;  six  thousand  of  them  were  slain ;  a  multi- 
tude of  women  and  children  were  brought  back  to  the 
city;  a  garrison  was  left  to  preserve  the  peace,  and 
the  surrender  of  Gischala  accomplished  the  conquest 
of-  Gralilee. 

What  was  the  state  of  parties  at  this  period  in  Jeru^ 
salem  ? 

The  progress  of  the  Romans  convinced  the  pacific 
party  among  the  Jews  more  than  ever,  that  their  only 
safety  was  to  be  found  in  a  timely  and  complete  sub- 
mission, and  that  any  fiuther  resistance  against  the 
overwhelming  force  of  Vespasian,  would  not  only  be 
perfectly  preposterous,  but  would  infallibly  entail 
upon  Jerusalem  and  Judsa  a  final  and  irretrievable 
destruction.  But  there  was  another  party  in  Jerusa- 
lem, by  whose  violence  all  these  wise  and  prudent 
representations  were  rejected;  a  party  consisting  of 
men  who  opposed  every  pacific  opinion  with  inflexible 
obstinacy,  and  breathea  nothing  but  exterminating 
war.  These  men,  carried  away  by  pride,  ambition, 
rapacity,  and  cruelty,  hesitated  at  the  perpetration  of 
no  murder  however  atrocious,  of  no  crime  however 
horrible,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  odious  de- 
signs. They  appeared  to  be  actuated  by  the  very 
same  spirit  of  infernal  malignity,  which  prompted 
their  countrymen  to  reject  with  their  curses  the  im- 
maculate Son  of  God,  and  to  utter  their  blasphemies 
against  his  sacred  character,  when  they  had  nailed 
him  to  the  cross. 

Relate  some  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Zealots  in  Jerusa- 
lem. 

These  Zealots  commenced  their  career  of  robbery 
>and  crime  in  the  country,  and  in  Jerusalem,  tk^:^  v^'c^^ 
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petrated  unheard  of  atrocities.    While  they  professed 
to  act  from  the  exclusive  motive  of  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  God^  they  soon  conducted  some  of  the  noblest  per- 
sons in  Jerusalem  to  the  scaffold ;  and  under  pretence 
of  detecting  conspiracies  with  the  Romans^  tney  ren- 
dered all  those  who  opposed  their  atrocious  proceed- 
ings^ obnoxious  to  the  punishment  of  death.      By 
obtaining  the  power  of  appointing  to  the  chief  priest- 
hood^ they  engrossed  the  principal  authority  in  the 
state  ;  and  encouraged  by  past  success^  they  proceed- 
ed to  degrade  the  religion   of  their  fathers^  and  to 
pollute  the  temple  of  their  God.    To  secure  themselves 
from  the  resentment  of  an  injured  and  indignant  peo- 
ple, they  made  the  temple  tneir  fortress,  and  sallied 
from  the  sacred  walls  to  commit  their  outrages  of  li- 
centiousness and  blood.     Ananus,  who  had  sustained 
the  office  of  hi^h-priest  about  six  years  before,  and 
who  possessed  m  an  eminent  degree,  those  endow- 
ments  which  might  have   qualified  him  to  be  the 
deliverer  of  his  country,  opposed  the  infamous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zealots  with  all  the  influence  of  his 
character,  and  all  the  power  of  his  eloquence.*    Mat- 
thias, the  son  of  Theophilus,  at  this  time  was  hifi^h- 
priest;  but  the  Zealots  treating  with  contempt  all  that 
was  sacred  in  the  office,  and  all  that  was  awful  in  the 
responsibilities  which  it  involved,  deposed  Matthias 
from  his  station  and  elevated  Phannias,  a  man  igno- 
rant, imbecile,  and  contemptible,  who  knew  not  how 
to  perform  one  duty  of  his  office,  and  whose  continual 
mistakes  they  made  the  subjects  of  their  brutal  laugh- 
ter and  entertainment.    Ananus,  with   pathetic  and 
irresistible  eloquence,  addressed  a  general  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  urged  them  by  force  of  arms  to  avenge 
their  aggravated  wrongs,  and  to  save  the   polluted 
sanctuary  of  God  ;  his  appeal  aroused  all  the  passions 
of  his  auditors ;  the  Zealots  were  unable  to  resist  their 
numbers  and  their  rage;  they  were  driven  from  the 
outer  into  the  second  court  of  the  temple ;  the  rever- 
ence of  the  Jews  for  the  sacred  edifice  induced  them  to 
refrain  from  further  violence  within  its  walls,  but  they 
took  every  precaution  to  retain  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing they  had  won,  and  to  block  up  their  sacrilegious 
enemies  in  close  and  uninterrupted  siege. 
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Give  the  character  of  John  of  Gischala, 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  Jerusalem,  if  ^  jj  gg 
John  of  Gischala  had  never  entered  its  walls. 
This  base,  unprincipled,  and  treacherous  man,  pre- 
tended to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  peaceable 
party,  while  all  along  he  was  betr^ing  them  to  the 
Zealots.  The  people  having  exacted  from  him  an  oath 
of  fidelity,  appear  to  have  had  no  suspicions  of  his 
perfidy ;  and  Ananus  actually  sent  him  to  the  temple 
to  treat  with  the'  Zealots  upon  the  terms  of  a  peace. 
John  had  no  sooner  entered  the  temple,  than  he  threw 
off  the  mask,  declared  himself  the  partizan  of  the 
Zealots,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  Eleazar  and 
Zecharias  their  chiefs,  together  with  the  whole  gang, 
to  apply  for  the  assistance  of  the  Idumseans. 

Who  became  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Zealots  and  what 
were  their  actions  in  Jerusalem  ? 

The  Idumsans  received  the  invitation  of  the  Zealots 
with  exultation,  twenty  thousand  of  them  immediately- 
marched  to  Jerusalem,  and  encamped  around  it»  walls. 
But  the  gates  were  shut  by  the  prudent  jealousy  of 
Ananus,  who  maintained  strong  guards  in  the  temple 
to  repress  the  sallies  of  the  Zealots,  and  on  the  walls 
to  resist  any  attack  of  the  Idumsans.  On  that  very 
night  there  came  on  a  tremendous  tempest  of  unex- 
ampled violence.  Amidst  the  rushing  of  the  rain,  the 
roaring  of  the  wind,  the  pealing  of  the  thunder,  and 
the  trembling  of  the  earth,  the  Zealots  sawed  off  the 
bolts  and  hinges  of  the  temple  gates  without  being 
heard,  penetrated  to  the  city  walls,  and  let  in  the  army 
of  the  Idumsans.  The  shouts  of  battle  now  mingled 
with  the  sound  of  the  elemental  war ;  the  Zealots  and 
Idumseans  were  successful;  and  the  next  morning, 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  people  were  dis- 
covered to  have  been  slain.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
The  fury  of  the  Zealots  and  the  fierceness  of  the  Idu- 
mseans  continued  to  deluge  the  city  with  blood ;  Ana- 
nus, and  Jesus  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  who  had  actively 
supported  his  patriotic  measures,  were  miu'dered; 
the  people,  in  the  language  of  Josephus,  were  mas- 
sacred like  a  herd  of  unclean  animals;  mere  death  was 
not  sufficient  to  satiate  the  cruelty  of  these  execra- 
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ble  savages ;  the  most  revolting  tortures  were  added 
to  common  assassination ;  twelve  thousand  of  the  best 
and  noblest  citizens  in  Jerusalem  were  destroyed; 
and  the  bodies  of  the  slain^  instead  of  receiving  the 
rites  of  sepulture,  were  left  for  the  birds  or  thrown  to 
the  dogs. 

Continue  the  narration  of  the  proceedinffs  of  the  Zea^ 
lots  and  Idumaans. 

This  indiscriminate  slaughter  at  length  disgusted 
even  the  Idumaeans,  and  the  Zealots  set  up  a  mock 
court  of  judicature  for  the  trial  of  the  obnoxious.  One 
of  the  first  men  who  was  brought  before  this  tribunal, 
was  Zecharias  the  son  of  Baruch.  This  man^  whose 
gallantry  and  excellence  extorted  general  esteem, 
when  placed  upon  his  trial,  not  only  refuted  with  ease 
the  calumnious  charges  which  were  brought  against 
him,  but  he  turned  upon  his  accusers,  and  charged 
them  so  pointedly,  so  justly,  and  so  irresistibly  with 
their  crimes,  that  even  his  prostituted  judges  were 
compelled  to  pronounce  him  guiltless.  So  incensed 
were  the  Zealots  with  this  tribute  to  his  innocence, 
and  this  virtual  condemnation  of  themselves,  that  they 
murdered  him  on  the  spot,  and  drove  the  judges  witn 
ignominy  from  their  seats,  as  incompetent  for  the 
sanguinary  purposes  for  which  the  tribunal  was  con- 
stituted. When  the  Idumsans  had  left  the  city,  which 
they  did  in  disgust,  having  first  liberated  from  prison 
two  thousand  persons  who  instantly  fled  to  Simon  the 
son  of  Gorias,  the  Zealots  continued  their  massacres 
and  crimes.  Most  melancholy  is  the  description  which 
Josephus  gives  of  the  state  of  the  people  under  their 
ferocious  despotism.  To  have  once  seemed  to  oppose 
them  was  a  capital  crime ;  to  be  inactive  was  to  be 
declared  a  spy ;  to  applaud  their  actions,  was  to  be 
disaffected ;  to  be  rich,  or  to  be  suspected  of  being  so, 
or  even  to  have  the  misfortune  of  being  disliked  by 
them,  was  to  be  guilty,  and  for  every  crime  there  was 
but  one  punishment— -death. 

Why  did  Vespasian  delay  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  f 

During  all  this  time  Vespasian  remained  at  Cssarea, 

Mid  his  principal  ofiicers  expressed  their  astonishmeat 

ihtLt  he  did  not  immediaU\y  m^cU  otv  Jerusalem. 
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But  that  wily  general  told  them,  that  his  inaction  wai 
only  protracted,  that  his  conquest  mi^ht  be  effected 
with  the  least  trouble  and  waste  of  the  blood  of  his 
soldiers ;  that  the  Jews  were  effecting  their  own  de- 
struction, by  their  mutual  animosities  and  massacres ; 
and  that  his  troops,  invigorated  by  rest,  would  be  able 
in  an  instant  to  crush  their  ferocious  and  maddened 
opponents  into  submission  or  destruction. 

What  divisions  continued  among  the  Jews  ? 

It  was  predicted  that  when  the  Jews  should  be 
their  own  destroyers,  and  should  pollute  their  own 
temple,  their  city  would  be  taken,  and  their  sacred 
edince  would  be  consumed.  That  prediction  was- 
evidently  on  the  veree  of  fulfilment.  The  Zealots  had 
no  sooner  secured  the  possession  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority, than  they  became  divided  among  themselves. 
John  of  Gischala  erecting  the  fabric  of  his  own  aggran- 
disement upon  the  ruin  of  his  country,  attached  the 
most  ferocious  and  profligate  of  the  party  to  his  own 
cause;  while  the  other  chiefs,  who  were  disgusted 
by  his  assumption,  arrayed  themselves  against  him. 
Actuated  with  malignant  animosity  against  each  other, 
the  only  thing  in  which  they  agreed,  was  to  plunder 
and  to  murder  the  unhappy  people.  The  neigh- 
bouring country  was  in  no  better  condition.  The 
Sicarii  or  assassins,  who  had  made  the  strong  fortress 
of  Massada  the  place  of  their  retreat,  destroyed  the 
resources,  by  desolating  the  produce,  of  the  country. 
Simon  the  son  of  Gorias  was  at  their  head ;  this  bold, 
fierce,  brutal,  and  audacious  man,  filled  to  the  very 
brim  the  cup  of  the  national  misery ;  the  Idumeans 
and  the  Jews  were  equally  the  subjects  of  his  cruelty 
or  extortion ;  his  army  was  soon  prodigiously  increas- 
ed, amounting  to  forty  thousand  men,  besides  his 
heavy  armed  troops;  an  insult  which  he  sustained 
from  the  Zealots,  who  carried  off  his  wife  a  prisoner 
to  Jerusalem,  inflamed  his  fury  to  madness ;  he  came 
before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ;  barbarously  mangled 
and  murdered  all  the  inhabitants  who  came  within  his 
reach ;  and  only  withdrew  when  he  had  terrified  the 
Zealots  into  the  restoration  of  his  wife,  and  when  he 
had  discovered  that  the  strength  of  the  walls  might 
bid  defiance  to  an  assault. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  JERUSALEM 
BY  THE  ROMANS  TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CITY. 

SECTION  I. 
TO  THE  FIRST  ASSAULT  OF  THE  CITY. 

WHEN  Vespasian  became  the  emperor  of  Rome,  to 
whom  did  he  entrust  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  war  ? 

There  cannot  be  a  more  affecting  evi- 
*  dence  of  the  judicial  infatuation  of  the  un- 
happy inhabitants  of  Jerusalem^  than  their  desperate 
feuds  during  the  two  years  of  delay  which  took  place 
in  the  operations  of  the  Romans^  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  which  occurred  in  the  imperial  government. 
The  death  of  Nero,  the  successive  destruction  of  Gal- 
ba  and  Otho,  and  the  beastly  excesses  of  Vitellius, 
opened  to  Vespasian  an  easy  way  to  the  throne  of  the 
Cssars.  While  the  fate  of  the  empire  was  in  sus- 
pense^ the  attention  both  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  was 
nxed  upon  Rome,  rather  than  Jerusalem ;  nor  was  it 
likely  that  they  would  particularly  regard  the  affairs 
of  a  remote  province,  when  the  destinies  of  the  civil- 
ized world  were  to  be  decided.  But  when  the  metro- 
polis and  the  provinces  had  gladly  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  Vespasian,  and  he  found  himself  firmly 
seated  on  his  throne,  he  determined  to  put  a  final 
period  to  the  war  of  Judsea ;  Titus  was  sent  to  extin- 
guish the  embers  of  rebellion  by  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  he  arrived  at  Cssarea ;  and,  alter  a  short  in- 
terval of  active  preparation,  he  commenced  his  march 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  of  no  less  that  four 
complete  legions,  and  a  great  numoer  of  Asiatic 
auxuiarieB, 
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What  wa84he  state  of  Jerusalem  at  this  period  ? 

Notwithstanding  all  the  ravages  of  that  sanguinary 
civil  war  which  had  swept  over  Jerusalem  ;  notwith- 
standing the  profanation  of  its  temple^  and  the  neces- 
sary rum  of  some  of  its  edifices^  it  was  at  the  period 
immediately  preceding  its  destruction^  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  cities  in  the  world.  Its  fortifications  were 
immensely  strong;  on  every  accessible  side  it  was 
surrounded  with  three  lines  of  wall ;  if  the  first  were 
forced^  the  suburb  of  Bezetha  alone  would  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  enemy ;  if  the  second  were  won,  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  only  would  follow ;  and  the 
heights  of  Sion,  the  stupendous  vastness  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  the  colossal  strength  of  fort  Antonia,  might 
still  bid  successful  defiance  to  the  utmost  fury  of  hos- 
tile assault.  The  walls  themselves  were  not  only  of 
great  thickness  and  of  admirable  workmanship,  but 
manv  of  the  towers  which  flanked  them  were  of  vast 
height,  of  massy  construction,  and  of  prodigious 
strength ;  astonishing  the  Romans  themselves  by  their 
wonderful  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  decoration  or 
defence.  The  temple  was  not  only  most  magnificent 
as  a  sacred  edifice,  out  most  commanding  as  a  gigantic 
and  apparently  impregnable  fortress.  Upon  the  lowest 
estimate  each  of  its  four  sides  was  a  stadium  in  length. 
The  rock  upon  which  it  stood  was  faced  with  perpen- 
dicular walls,  composed  of  stones  of  immense  and 
almost  incredible  magnitude,  some  of  them,  it  is  said, 
were  twenty-three  yards  square.  The  outer  court, 
called  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  was  surrounded  with 
a  beautiful  portico,  supported  by  columns  of  solid 
white  marble,  forty-three  feet  and  three-quarters  high. 
The  inner  building,  containing  the  court  of  the  wo- 
men, the  court  of  Israel,  and  the  temple  properly  so 
called,  exhibited  a  scene  of  unparalleled  architectural 
splendour.  The  beautiful  whiteness  of  the  marble, 
the  lofty  elevation  and  graceful  proportions  of  tide 
towers,  the  golden  brilliance  of  the  gates,  and  the 
glittering  radiance  of  the  resplendent  roof,  combined 
to  render  the  temple  beautifully  conspicuous  from 
afar,  and  might  well  excite  the  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration of  me  advancing  Romans.  And  the  palaces 
too,  such  as  those  of  Herod  and  Agrippa>  aaa  ^^^^"^ 
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buildings  in  the  city,  when  beheld  from  the  hills  in  the 
vicinity,  were  well  calculated  to  impress  with  com- 
miseration the  stem  warriors  who  were  so  soon  to  be 
the  instruments  of  effecting  the  complete  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  of  inflicting  upon  its  inhabitants  mise- 
ries and  calamities,  which  prompted  their  historian  to 
exclaim,  '^If  the  misfortunes  of  all  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  were  compared  with  those  of  the  Jew^ 
they  would  appear  much  inferior  upon  the  com- 
parison." 

Was  not  Jerusalem  ripe  for  its  destruction  ? 

The  divine  patience  was  now  exhausted,  the  cup  of 
crime  overflowed,  and  the  threatenings  of  the  insulted 
and  murdered  Son  of  God  were  fulfilled  to  the  utter- 
most. When  Titus  commenced  the  operations  of  the 
siefice,  the  city  was  filled  with  sacrilegious  ruffians 
and  brutal  murderers.  Josephus  declares  "  that  Jeru- 
salem then  contained  a  race  so  utterly  godless  and 
abandoned,  that  had  not  the  Romans  arrayed  them- 
selves against  that  devoted  city,  he  should  have  ex- 
Sected  to  see  the  earth  opening  to  ingulf  them,  or  the 
oods  bursting  forth  to  sweep  them  from  the  earth,  or 
the  fires  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  descending  once 
more  for  their  destruction."  In  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city,  we  have  the  image  of  a  people  plunged  into  the 
lowest  gulph  of  wickedness,  the  officers  of  justice 
borne  down  by  the  universal  irruption  of  crime,  and 
yet  content  with  their  degradation ;  the  people  duped 
by  a  race  of  saintly  and  rapacious  hypocrites,  and  yet 
glorying  in  that  which  was  their  shame ;  the  higher 
orders  settled  down  upon  the  lees  of  a  gross  and  sen- 
sual unbelief,  and  loosened  from  the  fear  either  of  God 
or  demon.  *'In  Jerusalem  appeared  to  be  held  the 
carnival  of  every  human  lust,  the  revelry  of  all  the 
powers  of  evil." 

Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  Jews  when  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  commenced  ? 

When  the  Romans  arrived  before  Jerusalem,  Eleazar 
the  son  of  Simon  the  original  cause  of  the  war,  had 
seceded  from  John  of  Gischala,  and  had  seized  upon 
the^  inner  court  of  the  temple,  where  he  resolutely 
maintained  himself;  John  had  possession  of  itte  outer 
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court ;  and  Simon  the  son  of  Gorias  occupied  the 
upper  city.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  men  obeyed 
the  orders  of  Eleazar ;  John  had  six  thousand  men ; 
and  Simon  had  fifteen  thousand^  among  whom  were 
five  thousand  Idumseans.  These  sanguinary  monsters 
had  carried  on  their  deadly  feuds  to  the  very  last  mo- 
ment ;  they  respected  nothing  that  was  sacred  in  reli- 
gion, venerable  for  antiquity,  or  aflfecting  in  humanity; 
and  the  people  were  so  oppressed  by  their  cruel  des- 
pots, that  they  desired  even  the  arrival  of  the  Romans 
to  afiford  them  a  breathing  time  from  their  miseries. 
Still  such  was  the  veneration  of  the  people  for  the 
Passover,  that  in  spite  of  all  these  horrors  in  the  city, 
multitudes  from  every  part  of  Judaea  and  the  neign- 
bouring  nations,  came  to  celebrate  the  sacred  festival ; 
amidst  all  the  violence  of  a  sanguinary  civil  war,  the 
sacrifices  continued  to  be  offered;  and  Uie  darts  which 
were  discharged  by  the  contending  parties  in  the  tem- 
ple, frequently  killed  the  priests  who  were  engaged  in 
the  discharge  of  their  sacerdotal  functions.  ^^  Religious 
men"  exclaims  the  Jewish  historian,  **who  came  from 
the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth  to  perform  their 
devotions,  visiting  that  most  renowned  temple,  revered 
throughout  the  world,  met  their  deaths  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  and  the  holy  place  swam  with  human  blood, 
mingled  with  that  of  the  slaughtered  victims."  The 
multitude  which  thronged  to  the  city,  only  added  to 
the  miseries  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  approaching 
siege,  and  awfully  increased  the  numbers  wno  fell  by 
the  swords  of  the  Romans. 

What  was  the  force  of  the  Romans  at  the  siege  ? 

The  army  of  Titus  appeared  before  Jerusalem  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  the  Christian  sra.  Besides  the 
four  legions  of  Romans  under  his  command,  Tacitus 
gives  a  particular  description  of  twenty  cohorts  of 
allies  and  eight  bodies  of  horse,  the  succours  afforded 
by  Agrippa,  and  Sohemus  who  attended  Titus  in  per- 
son, the  troops  of  Antiochus  of  Commagene,  and  some 
predatory  Arabs.  Tiberius  Alexander,  formerly  pre- 
fect of  Egypt,  and  himself  a  Jew  by  birth,  commanded 
under  Titus,  and  numbers  of  the  young  Roman  nobi- 
lity had  joined  the  army,  in  the  hope  of  signalizing 
themselves  beneath  the  banners  of  the  emperor's  son« 
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What  was  the  first  encounter  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Jews  before  Jerusalem  ? 

When  the  Roman  army  had  arrived  within  thirty 
stadia  of  Jerusalem,  Titus  advanced  with  a  guard  of 
six  himdred  horse  to  reconnoitre  the  fortifications  of 
the  city,  and  to  ascertain  the  dispositions  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Suddenly  a  multitude  of  the  Jews  furiously 
sallied  from  the  city;  the  feeble  squadron  of  Titus 
was  surrounded  and  assailed  in  a  myment;  and  it  was 
only  by  the  most  desperate  exertions,  and  by  perform- 
ing prodigies  of  valour,  that  Titus  was  enabled  to 
effect  his  retreat  to  his  army.  The  Jews  returned  to 
the  city  highly  elated  with  their  success,  and  fondly 
imagined  that  it  was  ominous  of  their  final  triumph 
over  all  the  valour  and  energy  of  the  Romans. 

Describe  a  desperate  sally  of  the  Jews, 

The  factions  now  found  it  necessary  to  unite  with 
each  other  to  encounter  the  impending  danger,  and 
they  agreed  in  concert  to  assail  tne  tenth  legion  of  the 
Romans,  then  engaged  in  forming  their  lines.  ,  Swiftly 
crossing  the  valley  between  the  city  and  the  foot  of  the 
mount  of  Olives,  where  the  soldiers  were  at  work, 
they  desperately  commenced  their  simultaneous  attack; 
many  of  the  Romans  had  laid  aside  their  arms  for 
their  tools ;  they  were  completely  surprised ;  they 
were  thrown  into  confusion;  and  they  would  have  suu 
fered  a  decisive  defeat,  if  a  furious  charge  of  Titus  on 
the  flank  of  the  Jews,  had  not  driven  them  back 
through  the  valley  to  the  high  grounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city.  The  Roman  general,  then  sup- 
posing that  the  operations  of  the  Jews  were  finished, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  more  fighting,  ordered  his 
troops  to  resume  their  labours.  He  was  soon  con- 
vinced of  his  mistake,  for  the  Jews  again  rushed  upon 
the  Romans;  the  legion  was  a  second  time  thrown  mto 
the  utmost  con^sion  ;  the  soldiers  fled  from  their  sta^ 
tion;  Titus  was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger 
by  the  shameful  conduct  of  his  men ;  and  his  personal 
prowess  and  valour  were  again  the  means  of  his  deli- 
verance. But  the  Romans  recovered  from  their  panic, 
they  returned  to  the  assistance  of  their  general,  the 
Jews  were  at  length  driven  into  the  city,  while  the 
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Romans  returned  to  their  camp  to  complete  its  for- 
tifications. 

What  sanguinary  act  of  treachery  was  performed  in 
Jerusalem  at  this  period  of  the  siege  ? 

Amidst  the  operations  of  the  Romans  against  the 
city,  which  ought  to  have  fully  united  all  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  quelled  the  bloody  feuds  and  seditions  which 
had  so  disastrously  prevailed,  an  act  of  sanguinary 
treachery  was  perpetrated  in  Jerusalem  by  John  of 
Gischala,  sufficiently  indicative  of  his  most  atrocious 
character.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  Jews 
were  engaged  at  this  period  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover.  When  the  party  of  Eleazar  opened  the 
gates  of  the  inner  court  oi  the  temple  to  admit  the 
multitude  to  the  sacrifices,  John  ordered  some  of  his- 
followers  to  mingle  with  the  people,  with  their  arms 
concealed  beneath  their  cloaks.  In  the  midst  of  the 
solemnity,  they  brandished  their  swords,  and  com- 
menced the  work  of  slaughter.  The  Zealots  of  Elea- 
zar hid  themselves  in.  the  subterranean  passages  and 
caverns  beneath  the  temple;  but  among  the  defence- 
less and  terrified  multitude,  clinging  to  the  altar,  and 
crowding  around  the  sacred  place,  many  were  tram- 
pled to  death,  and  others  were  slain  from  wanton 
cruelty.  When,  however,  John  found  that  his  object 
was  gained,  he  invited  the  followers  of  Eleazar  to  join 
his  party,  they  acceded  to  the  proposition,  Eleazar 
himself  continued  in  his  command,  the  factions  were 
united,  and  two  parties  instead  of  three  existed  in 
Jerusalem. 

How  did  Titus  assault,  and  the  Jews  defend,  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  ? 

Titus,  without  intermission,  continued  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  active  operations  of  the  siege.  He  com- 
pletely levelled  all  the  ground  between  Scopos  and  the 
city  ramparts,  the  garden  walls  were  thrown  down, 
the  trees  were  felled,  the  rising  grounds  were  removed, 
the  hollow  places  were  filled  up,  and  the  whole  place 
was  ready  for  the  advance  of  the  machines  against  the 
city.  The  Romans  however  were  not  allowed  to  carry 
on  these  works  without  interruption.  A  party  of  the 
Jews  were  seen  by  the  Romans  issuing  from  the  north- 
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west  side  of  the  city,  where  the  soldiers  were  working, 
and  apparently  expelled  by  their  countrymen  who  were 
desirous  of  peace.  At  the  same  time,  others  appeared 
on  the  walls  stretching  out  their  hands  in  token  of  ca- 
pitulation. The  Jews  who  were  without,  seemed  one 
moment  to  attempt  to  force  their  way  back  into  the 
city ;  while  those  who  were  upon  the  walls  acted  their 
part  in  the  stratagem,  by  throwing  down  stones,  and 
assuminff  the  appearance  of  dehance  and  defence. 
Titus,  who  apprehended  some  design  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews,  restrained  the  impetuosity  of  the  main  body  of 
his  army,  but  the  troops  stationed  to  cover  the  pio- 
neers hastened  to  destroy  the  refractory  people  they 
supposed  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  city.  The 
Jews  instantly  fled  to  the  gate,  and  the  Romans  pur- 
sued. But  they  had  no  sooner  arrived  between  the 
towers  which  flanked  the  gate,  than  they  were  as- 
sailed by  a  storm  of  darts  and  arrows  from  the  walls, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  were  furiously  charged  by 
the  Jews  without  the  gate.  Their  valour  was  ren- 
dered ineffectual  by  their  situation,  they  were  com- 
pletely surrounded,  and  though  they  ultimately  sue 
ceeded  in  bursting  through  the  party  which  obstructed 
their  return  to  the  camp,  they  sustained  a  serious  loss 
of  men,  and  were  pursued  by  the  exulting  and  trium- 
phant Jews,  who  insulted  them  with  the  most  igno- 
minious exclamations,  clashing  their  bucklers,  dancing 
and  singing  in  the  intoxication  of  their  joy.  Titus  was 
so  enraged  by  the  rashness,  disobedience,  and  defeat 
of  the  retreating  troops,  that  he  determined  to  make 
them  a  signal  example  of  his  displeasure;  he  re- 
ceived them  with  a  stem  countenance,  and  with  the 
most  humiliating  rebukes;  and  he  pronounced  upon 
them  the  sentence  of  death  according  to  military  law. 
He  was  about  to  execute  his  piupose,  when  the  le- 
gions interceded  for  their  condemned  comrades ;  Titus 
listened  to  their  prayer;  he  forgave  the  disobedient 
troops;  sensible,  says  Josephus,  that  where  a  single 
person  is  to  be  punished,  the  sentence  of  death  may 
often  be  properly  inflicted ;  but  that  menaces  and  re- 
bukes are  a  sufficient  chastisement  for  a  great  multi« 
tude. 
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SECTION  II. 
THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SIEGE. 

WHAT  tDos  the  position  of  the  Romans  after  these 
operations  ? 

The  Romans  were  now  ready  for  the  assault^  they 
had  advanced  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  of 
the  walls,  two  camps  were  formed,  one  in  which  Titus 
fixed  his  own  quarters  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
city  opposite  the  tower  of  Psephina,  and  the  second 
more  to  the  south,  opposite  the  tower  called  Hippicos, 
which  was  between  mount  Sion  and  the  lower  city. 
The  tenth  legion  was  stationed  on  the  east,  near  the 
mount  of  Olives. 

What  engines  of  offence  were  employed  by  the  Romans 
against  the  Jews  ? 

Titus,  havinff  carefully  reconnoitred  the  city,  de- 
termined to  m^e  his  attack  on  the  north-west,  which 
was  the  most  accessible  side  of  Jerusalem.  He  erected 
platforms  for  his  military  engines ;  and  from  his  cata- 
pults and  balistse,  he  maintained  an  incessant  dis- 
charge of  javelins  and  stones.  Some  of  these  machines 
must  have  been  as  complete  in  their  construction,  as 
they  were  terrible  in  their  effects ;  throwing  stones  of 
sixty  pounds  weight  with  such  force,  as  to  do  dreadful 
execution  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  paces.  The 
whiteness  of  the  rocks  from  which  they  were  taken, 
rendered  these  stones  very  conspicuous;  the  Jews 
maintained  sentinels,  who  continually  watched  their 
approach;  and  their  cry,  *' Beware  of  the  stone," 
warned  the  Jewish  soldiers  of  the  direction  of  the  mass 
and  enabled  them  to  avoid  its  fall.  But  Titus  black, 
ened  the  stones  before  they  were  discharged ;  and  on 
this  account  the  Jews,  no  longer  able  to  distinguish 
them,  suffered  very  severely,  the  same  stone  often 
killing  several  men  at  once.  Titus  now  placed  his 
archers  and  slingers  behind  his  engines,  and  the  for- 
midable battering-rams  were  brought  forward  to  lay 
the  opposing  waU  in  ruins. 
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Describe  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Jews, 

The  active  preparations  of  the  Romans  for  an  as- 
saultj  and  the  perseverance  with  which  they  conducted 
their  offensive  operations^  convinced  both  John  and 
Simon^  that  their  only  hope  of  successful  resistance^ 
was  to  be  found  in  the  cordial  co-operation  of  their 
forces.  John  had  hitherto  remained  in  the  temple^  and 
had  abandoned  to  Simon^  whose  situation  was  the 
most  exposed  to  the  besiegers,  the  task  of  defending 
the  walls ;  but  now  he  permitted  his  followers  to  unite 
with  the  troops  of  Simon,  and  to  exert  all  their  energy 
in  obstructing  the  progress  of  the  Romans.  Tne 
efforts  of  the  Jews  were  astonishing.  They  placed 
upon  the  walls  the  engines  they  had  taken  from  Uestius 
Gallus;  they  conducted  incessant  and  furious  sallies 
by  night  and  by  day ;  and  on  one  occasion,  they  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  consuming  all  the  engines  of  the 
Romans.  For  some  days  they  had  ceased  their  sallies ; 
the  Romans  imagined  that  they  were  completely  dis- 
couraged, and  began  to  relax  in  the  vigilance  they 
had  maintained  during  the  siege.  All  at  once,  the 
Jews  rushed  from  a  concealed  gate  near  the  tower  of 
Hippicos ;  they  bore  down  all  opposition ;  they  pene- 
trated to  the  entrenchments  of  the  Romans  ;  they  were 
in  the  very  act  of  setting  fire  to  the  murderous  engines 
,_^by  which  they  had  been  so  much  galled ;  but  Titus 
arrived  with  a  large  body  of  horse ;  twelve  javelins 
which  he  hiu-led  with  his  own  hand,  killed  as  many  of 
Jews ;  the  assailants  were  compelled  to  retreat ;  one 
of  their  number  was  taken  prisoner  and  was  crucified ; 
and  the  commander  of  the  Idumseans  in  the  service 
of  Simon  was  slain. 

How  did  the  Romans  effect  an  entrance  into  Jeru- 
salem ? 

The  towers  which  Titus  had  built  and  which  were 
higher  than  the  walls,  were  occupied  by  the  Roman 
archers  and  slingers,  who  kept  up  such  a  deadly  dis- 
charge of  their  missiles,  that  the  Jews  could  no  longer 
appear  at  their  posts.  The  battering-rams  were  there- 
fore left  at  full  liberty  to  work,  and  a  breach  was  at 
Jength  made  in  the  wall;  the  Jews  abandoned  the 
Muburb,  retreated  to  tYie  second  wall,  which  they  deter- 
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mined  to  defend  with  unyielding  obstinacy.  The 
camp  of  Titus  was  immediately  removed  into  the  sub. 
urb,  and  the  most  vigorous  efforts  were  made  for  the 
rapid  prosecution  of  the  siege.  The  two  tyrants  in 
Jerusalem  divided  the  defence  of  the  city  between 
them ;  John  defended  the  tower  of  Antonia^  and  the 
northern  side  of  the  temple ;  and  Simon  guarded  the 
wall,  beginning  at  fort  Antonia  which  covered  the 
lower  city.  Simon  encouraged  his  men  by  his  own 
example  of  heroic  valour,  and  for  some  time  rendered 
abortive  all  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  his  post.  The  battering-rams  were  again 
brought  forward,  and  the  great  tower  in  the  centre  of 
the  wall  tottered  to  its  foundations.  Castor,  and  ten 
other  Jews  remained  on  the  tower,  and  when  they 
found  it  trembling  beneath  them,  they  held  out  their 
hands  as  suppliants,  and  pretended  to  be  ready  to  sur- 
render. The  clemency  of  Titus  induced  him  to  listen 
to  their  overtures,  he  commanded  his  troops  to  cease 
their  operations,  and  sent  forward  Eneas,  a  deserter, 
to  treat  with  the  imploring  Jews.  But  when  he  ap- 
proached the  tower.  Castor  hurled  an  immense  stone 
from  the  battlements,  which  though  it  missed  Eneas, 
wounded  a  soldier  behind  him,  the  Jews  then  set  the 
tower  on  fire,  and  gained  the  city  by  rushing  along  a 
subterraneous  passage. 

Did  the  Jews  repulse  the  Romans  ? 

With  a  select  body  of  troops,  who  always  followed 
him,  and  a  thousand  legionaries,  Titus  passed  through 
the  breach  and  entered  Jerusalem.  Desirous  of  saving 
the  city,  and  sparing  its  inhabitants,  he  gave  orders 
that  none  of  the  people  should  be  killed,  and  that  none 
of  the  houses  should  be  consumed.  His  clemency 
■  produced  an  appropriate  impression  upon  the  miser- 
able inhabitants,  wno  longed  to  be  delivered  from  the 
oppression  of  their  tyrants,  and  the  horrors  of  the 
fiiege.  But  the  Zealots  put  to  d^eath  every  man  who 
pronounced  the  name  of  peace,  and  determined  to 
make  a  final  and  desperate  effort  to  expel  the  Romans 
from  the  city.  From  the  tops  of  the  houses,  from  the 
narrow  streets,  they  began  the  attack ;  and  a  strong 
body  rushing  to  the  breach,  and  driving  away  the 
guards,  Titus  and  his  handful  of  men  were  cqtk^^\s\^ 
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surrounded.  Nothing  but  the  most  undaunted  courage 
and  immovable  presence  of  mind^  saved  the  Roman 
general  and  his  men  from  captivity  or  death.  He 
succeeded  after  the  most  immment  dan^er^  in  effect, 
ine  his  retreat  to  the  camp^  but  with  the  loss  of  all  the 
advantages  he  had  previously  gained. 

The  Jews  were  extravagantly  elated  by  their  suc- 
cess^ and  imagined  that  aner  all  their  reverses  they 
would  be  able  to  obtain  an  ultimate  triumph  over  the 
Romans.  God^  says  Josephus^  blinded  them  as  the 
punishment  of  their  sins^  and  they  neither  considered 
the  irresistible  power  of  their  enemies^  nor  the  famine 
which  had  already  begun  to  extend  its  ravages  among 
the  immense  population^  cooped  up  within  their  walls. 
For  three  days  uiey  courageously  manned  the  breach^ 
and  drove  back  the  besiegers ;  but  on  the  fourth^  they 
were  overpowered^  the  second  wall  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans^  a  considerable  part  of  it  was 
thrown  down  by  the  command  of  Titus^  and  its  re- 
maining towers  were  strongly  garrisoned  by  the  le. 
gionaries. 

What  measure  did  Titus  adopt  to  intimidate  the  Jevos^ 

Titus  determined  to  give  some  respite  to  his  men^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  such  a  display  of  his 
power  to  the  besieged^  as  might  intimidate  them  to 
submission.  With  arms  flittering  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver, the  cavalry  leading  their  horses  richly  compari- 
Boned,  with  all  the  gorgeous  pomp  and  splendid  mag- 
nificence of  war,  the  whole  Roman  army,  in  full  view 
of  the  Jews,  marched  to  receive  their  pay,  and  for 
four  days  they  slowly  defiled  before  their  general. 
The  whole  population  of  Jerusalem  crowded  to  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  to  the  battlements,  or  to  the 
higher  parts  of  the  city,  to  witness  the  imposing  pro- 
cession ;  various  emotions  agitated  their  minds,  as 
they  gazed  upon  the  striking  scene;  rage  in  some, 
sorrow  in  others,  and  fear  in  all,  for  the  very  Zealots 
trembled;  and  the  Jewish  historian  has  expressed  his 
conviction,  that  they  would  have  immediately  capitu- 
lated to  Titus,  had  they  not  been  conscious  that  their 
guilt  was  unpardonable,  and  that  it  was  better  to  die 
in  the  shock  of  battle,  than  by  the  hand  of  the^exe- 
ctttioner. 
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Jffow  were  the  pacific  overtures  of  Titus  through  Jo~ 
sephus  received  by  the  Jews  ? 

The  operations  of  the  siege  were  resumed.  John 
still  retained  his  old  post  in  the  temple^  with  the  charge 
of  the  fort  of  Antonia^  and  Simon  defended  the  fortin- 
cations  of  the  upper  city.    Rendered  expert  by  long 

Sractice  in  the  use  of  their  military  machines^  the 
ews  now  gav«  much  more  serious  annoyance  to  the 
Romans  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege  ;  and 
Titus^  both  to  spare  his  own  soldiers^  and  to  avoid  the 
horrors  of  an  indiscriminate  massacre^  made  another 
effort  to  induce  them  to  surrender.  Josephus,  their 
own  countryman^  was  the  messenger  employed  on  this 
occasion.  The  choice  must  be  confessed  to  have  been 
unfortunate^  for  the  desperadoes  of  Jerusalem  were 
not  likely  to  be  either  affected  or  convinced  by  the 
declamation  of  a  man  they  detested^  as  a  renegade 
from  the  cause  of  his  country^  and  an  apostate  from 
the  service  of  his  God.  Josephus^  however,  approach, 
ed  the  walls,  and  addressed  his  infatuated  countrymen. 
He  urged  upon  them  the  generous  forbearance  of  the 
Romans,  their  own  interest  in  the  preservation  of  their 
temple,  their  dreadful  condition  m  the  event  of  the 
city  being  taken  by  storm,  and  the  appalling  evils  of 
that  famme  which  had  already  begun  to  debilitate 
their  strength.  The  only  reply  of  the  Zealots  was  to 
scoff,  and  even  to  cast  their  darts  at  him.     He  still 

Proceeded  however  to  point  out  how  God  had  always 
een  the  protector  of  tneir  nation,  and  how  certain  it 
was  that  he  had  now  abandoned  them  to  the  Romans, 
because  of  their  aggravated  crimes.  "  Obdurate  men," 
were  his  words  in  conclusion,  "  do  you  not  blush  to  see 
the  melancholy  situation  to  which  your  rage  has  reduced 
your  country  r  such  a  country !  consider  but  its  beau- 
ty and  magnificence.  Such  a  city  !  such  offerings,  as 
have  been  brought  to  it,  by  all  the  kings  and  nations 
of  the  world !  yet  that  very  city  you  have  devoted  to 
destruction  and  consuming  flames.  £ven  the  fate  of 
your  own  families,  of  your  wives  and  children,  who 
must  fall  victims,  either  to  famine  or  the  sword,  does 
not  move  you.  Suspect  me  not  of  any  private  views 
in  what  I  now  say  to  you.  I  know  that  all  that  is 
dearest  to  me  ifi  tlie  world,  my  mother,  my  wife,  and 
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kindred  are  shut  up  with  you  in  Jerusalem.  But  I  am 
ready  to  sacrifice  even  them  for  the  good  of  my.  comu 
try.  Happy  !  if  their  deaths  and  mine  could  purchase 
your  repentance." 

Were  the  representations  of  Josephus  inforced  by  (fte 
dreadful  state  of  the  city  ? 

Although  the  representations  of  Josephus  only  exci- 
ted the  indignation  and  insults  of  the  Zealots^  they 
produced  a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  suffering  people.  They  were  induced  to  dis- 
pose of  their  possessions  at  any  price  they  could  pro- 
cure ;  and  concealing  about  their  persons  the  produce 
of  the  sales^  they  fled  to  the  camp  of  Titus^  who 
suffered  them  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  country  they 
pleased.  Happy  escape  it  was  for  them  !  for  now  the 
famine  began  to  rage  in  the  city^  and  the  oppressions 
of  the  tyrants  became  more  terrible  than  ever. 

Describe  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Jews* 

No  supplies  were  prociu'ed;  the  factions  forcibly 
tore  away  from  the  people  their  miserable  pittance^  to 
increase  their  own  stores ;  they  broke  into  the  houses; 
if  provisions  were  discovered^  they  accused  the  in- 
mates of  fraud ;  if  none  were  discovered^  they  were 
tortured  to  confess  where  they  had  placed  Uieir  hoards. 
The  healthy  were  suspected  from  their  appearance^ 
and  were  forced  to  undergo  the  severest  examination ; 
and  whoever  was  in  possession  of  a  morsel  of  food^  was 
compelled  to  eat  it  in  haste^  in  secrecy^  and  often 
without  any  kind  of  preparation.  The  horrible  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  transcends  all  the  power  of  descrip- 
tion. Even  the  numbers  of  miserable  wretches^  who  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  stole  out  of  the  city  at  night 
to  procure  a  scanty  supply  of  roots  and  herbs  which 
grew  in  the  country  without  the  walls^  were  seized 
upon  their  return,  and  the  hard-earned  pittance  was 
torn  from  their  grasp.  In  vain  they  invoked  even 
the  sacred  name  of  God  to  affect  the  minds  of  their 
ruthless  plunderers ;  if  they  escaped  with  their  lives, 
though  with  the  loss  of  the  support  which  life  required, 
they  might  think  themselves  nappy.  The  two  tyrants 
in  the  city  continued  their  abominable  practices  of  ex- 
tortion and  cruelty.    The  rich  were  punished  with 
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fines  and  forfeitures  upon  factitious  charts  of  desi^. 
ing  to  ^o  over  to  the  Romans ;  the  spoils  of  the  city 
were  divided  between  them;  and  Jerusalem  was  a 
vast  Aceldema^  a  field  of  blood,  where  every  evil 
passion  was  let  loose,  where  monsters  worse  than  the 
most  ferocious  wild  beasts  preyed  upon  the  innocent 
and  helpless,  where  fiends  in  a  human  shape  perpe- 
trated continually  their  deeds  of  horror,  and  from 
which  deliverance  was  alone  effected  by  the  gloomy 
agency  of  the  king  of  terrors. 

By  ¥>hat  were  the  calamities  of  the  Jews  aggravated  ? 

The  calamities  of  the  unhappy  Jews  were  aggravated 
by  the  conduct  of  Titus,  in  order  to  conquer  the  in- 
vincible obstinacy  of  the  besieged,  whose  continual 
efforts  harassed  his  troops  beyond  description^  he  de- 
termined  to  make  a  terrible  example  of  every  Jew  who 
fell  into  his  hands ;  and  he  commanded  that  all  those 
who  ventured  beyond  the  walls  in  search  of  food,  in 
the  night,  should  be  taken  and  crucified  in  the  sight  of 
the  city  in  the  morning.  In  consequence  of  this  order, 
four  or  five  hundred  Jews  were  frequently  seen  on 
crosses  in  the  agonies  of  death  at  the  same  time,  until 
the  Romans  comd  find  no  more  wood  for  the  crosses, 
and  no  more  room  for  the  executions.  Even  these 
dreadful  scenes  produced  no  salutary  effects  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Zealots.  To  incense  the  people  against 
the  Romans,  and  to  prove  to  them  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  desertion,  they  dragged  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  victims  to  the  wails,  *'  Behold,"  said 
they,  ^'how  the  Romans  treat  such  as  trust  to  their 
mercy,  see  what  you  are  to  expect  if  you  fly  to  them 
for  shelter."  £ven  this  artifice  produced  only  a  par- 
tial effect,  for  there  were  many  who  preferred  to  en- 
dure fdl  the  cruelties  of  the  Romans,  than  the  horrors 
of  increasing  famine,  and  the  oppressions  of  their 
atrocious  tyrants  at  home.  Titus,  as  a  last  resource, 
sent  some  of  the  prisoners  with  their  hands  lopped  off 
back  to  the  city,  to  induce  the  Zealots  to  capitulate ; . 
all  his  overtures  were  received  with  insolent  invectives 
against  Titus  and  his  father,  and  the  city  was*  aban- 
doned to  its  fate.  Such  waa  the  accurate  ^Ifilment  of 
the  melancholy  prophecy  of  the  Redeemer,  *^  there 
•hall  be  great  tribulation,  such  as  was  nAt  Itc^'ov  n^ 
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beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time^  no^  nor  erer 
shall  be. 

Relate  an  instancs  of  the  obstinate  resolution  of  the 
Jews, 

Antiochus  Emphanes>  king  of  Commagene^  arrived 
in  the  camp  of  Titus^  with  some  soldiers  called  Mace- 
donians^ because^  they  were  armed  after  the  Maoedo- 
nian  manner ;  he  expressed  his  astonishment  that  no 
attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Romans  to  ffain  pos- 
session of  the  wall ;  Titus,  with  a  smile,  told  him  to 
make  the  attempt  himself;  Antiochus  assailed  the  wall 
with  great  valour,  but  most  of  his  men  were  soon 
killed  or  wounded  by  the  Jews. 

Relate  another  instance  of  the  same  description. 

The  platforms  upon  which  the  Romans  had  been 
labouring  for  seventeen  days,  were  at  length  finished. 
They  were  four  in  number ;  two  of  them  were  erected 
against  fort  Antonia,  and  two  against  the  upper  city. 
John,  however,  had  undermined  those  which  had  been 
built  against  his  quarter,  and  he  had  filled  his  mines 
with  the  most  combustible  materials  he  could  procure. 
The  Romans  were  preparing  for  the  assault,  when  all 
at  once  the  ground  beneath  them  gave  way  with  a 
tremendous  crash;  the  flames  then  burst  forth  with 
dreadful  fur^,  and  the  embankments,  the  platforms^ 
and  the  engmes,  were  soon  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
other  platforms  shared  the  same  fate.  Simon,  whose 
valour  rivalled  that  of  John,  made  a  desperate  sally 
at  the  head  of  the  bravest  of  his  men.  Tnree  of  the 
most  undaunted  of  his  officers  led  the  attack,  they  bore 
down  all  before  them,  the  battering-rams  and  engines 
of  the  Romans  were  consumed.  A  dreadful  fight  en- 
sued ;  the  Jews,  heedless  of  the  showers  of  darts  and 
stones  which  were  hurled  upon  them  by  the  Romans, 
assaulted  the  very  guards  in  the  trenches  ;  these  men 
who  knew  that,  according  to  the  severity  of  their  dis- 
cipline, it  was  death  to  desert  their  post,  maintained 
their  ground  with  obstinate  valour;  the  Jews  however 
still  pressed  on,  and  their  numbers  were  continually 
increased  by  fresh  reinforcements  from  the  city.  Titus, 
who  was  then  near  fort  Antonia,  flew  to  assist  his 
men,  and  after  a  furious  conflict  succeeded  in  forcing 
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back  the  Jews  within  their  walls^  but  not  until  they 
had  disconcerted  his  schemes^  ruined  his  preparations^ 
and  dispirited  his  men. 

How  did  Titus  determine  to  prosecute  the  siege  ? 

A  council  was  called  amon^  the  Romans  to  decide 
upon  the  manner  in  which  tne  seige  should  now  be 
conducted^  since  all  the  ordinary  means  had  proved 
abortive.  Various  were  the  opinions  of  the  generals. 
Some  were  for  attempting  an  immediate  storm  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  army;  others  were  for  restoring 
the  military  preparations  which  had  been  destroyed  ; 
and  others  were  for  reducing  the  besieged  by  famine 
and  blockade.  Titus  was  for  none  of  these  opinions 
singly.  He  was  desirous,  says  Tacitus,  of  returning 
to  the  grandeur,  the  opulence,  and  pleasure,  which 
awaited  him  at  Rome.  He  therefore  determined,  while 
he  took  advantage  of  the  dreadful  distresses  of  the 
Jews  to  cut  them  off  completely  from  all  supplies, 
not  to  discontinue  the  attack,  that  the  besieged  might 
be  compelled  to  surrender,  both  by  the  miseries  of 
famine,  and  the  force  of  arms.  This  resolution  was 
immediately  executed ;  the  prediction  of  Christ  was 
fulfilled ;  a  trench  was  made  about  the  unhappy  peo- 
pie,  and  compassed  them  round  and  kept  them  in  on 
every  side;  a  wall  was  built  thirty-nine  stadia  in 
length,  flanked  on  the  outside  with  thirteen  towers ; 
the  whole  stupendous  work,  by  the  incredible  efforts 
of  the  soldiers,  was  finished  in  the  amazingly  short 
period  of  three  days ;  a  strict  guard  was  kept  along 
the  whole  extent  of  tiie  fortification ;  and  Titus  every 
night  ])ersonally  inspected  the  picquets,  to  maintain 
the  vigilance  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  a  surprise. 


SECTION  III. 
THE  DREADFUL  CONDITION  OF  THE  CITY. 

WHAT  was  now  the  state  of  Jerusalem  ? 

The  whole  city  was  filled  with  the  dying  and  the 

t3 
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dead ;  famine^  with  all  its  ineffable  miseries^  raged 
without  controul ;  the  roofs  were  covered  with  infants 
expiring  upon  the  bosoms  of  their  helpless  mothers, 
and  the  streets  with  the  corpses  of  the  starved.  The 
living  crawled  about  emaciated  and  exhausted^  more 
like  ghosts  than  men^  until  they  dropped  down  with 
hunger^  weakness,  and  want.  The  dreadful  silence  of 
despair  universally  prevailed^  no  sound  was  heard^ 
the  power  of  speech  was  destroyed  by  the  destitution 
of  support,  and  the  awful  stillness  was  alone  brc^Len 
by  the  brutal  exclamations  of  the  soldiers^  as  they 
burst  open  the  habitations  of  the  dead  to  carry  away 
their  plunder,  or  as  in  savage  merriment  they  insulted 
the  affonies  of  the  expiring,  and  even  plunged  their 
swords  into  the  corpses  from  which  they  tore  away  the 
decencies  of  clothing.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to 
avoid  the  horrors  of  pestilence  by  the  conunon  modes 
of  interment ;  and  the  bodies  were  now  thrown  down 
the  precipices  without  the  city.  Titus  as  he  passed 
along  and  was  sickened  by  the  dreadful  stench  of  the 
putrefying  heaps,  was  actuated  by  far  Afferent  feelings 
to  those  of  the  imperial  monster  Vitellius,  who  as  he 
passed  over  the  ensanguined  plain  of  Bedriacum,  said> 
^'  The  dead  body  of  an  enemy  always  smells  well;'*  ke 
lifted  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  called  his  gods  to  wit- 
ness, that  of  such  unprecedented  horrors  he  was  not 
the  guilty  cause. 

Give  same  account  of  the  cruelties  practised  within 
the  city. 

The  blood-thirsty  cruelty  of  Simon,  noW  required  a 
nobler  victim  than  any  he  had  yet  dared  to  immolate^ 
The  high-priest,  Matthias,  was  accused  of  correspond. 
ing  witn  the  Romans.  He  had  four  sons,  one  of  them 
had  escaped  to  the  Romans,  but  with  the  other  three 
he  was  condemned  to  die.  After  having  been  tortured 
to  extort  a  confession  of  his  guilt,  he  beared  at  the 

El  ace  of  execution  to  suffer  before  his  children,  that 
e  might  not  be  agonized  by  beholding  their  last 
pangs.  But  he  was  barbarously  compelled  to  see  them 
expire,  and  a  conspicuous  place,  in  the  full  view  of 
the  Roman  camp,  was  chosen  for  the  inhuman  execu- 
tion. Seventeen  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  put 
to  death ;  the  father^  or  according  to  others  t^  mo-' 
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ther^  of  Josephus  was  imprisoned;  all  meetings  of 
the  inhabitants^  and  eyen  all  conversation^  were  pro- 
hibited; and  whoever  were  seen  repeating  to  each 
other  the  sad  story  of  their  miseries,  were  instantly 
led  to  execution,  tfudas,  one  of  the  officers  of  Simon, 
weary  of  these  scenes  of  wretchedness  and  blood,  of- 
fered to  deliver  up  a  tower  to  the  Romans  ;  they  sus- 
Eected  stratagem  and  consulted  what  was  to  be  done ; 
ut  while  they  deliberated,  Simon  discovered  the 
whole ;  Judas  and  his  accomplices  were  seized,  were 
slain,  and  their  bodies  were  mrown  to  the  Romans. 

Ileiats  the  escape  of  Joaephus  from  the  Jews, 

While  these  circumstances  were  occurring,  Jose- 
phus himself  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands 
of  his  incensed  countrymen.  Struck  by  a  stone  from 
the  ramparts  as  he  was  again  exhorting  to  the  siuren- 
der  of  the  city,  he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground ;  the 
Jews  rushed  forth  to  make  themselves  masters  of  his 
body,  and  had  not  some  Roman  troops  rescued  him, 
he  might  have  added  another  to  the  long  catalogue 
of  the  victims  of  Simon  and  John,  and  his  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  Jewish  war,  would  never  have 
been  given  to  the  world. 

ZHd  any  of  the  Jews  escape  from  the  city  ? 

Numbers  of  the  people  found  means  to  escape  from 
the  city  into  the  Roman  eamp.  There  many  of  them 
died  of  repletion,  and  others  were  subjected  to  a  cruel 
massacre  from  a  most  extraordinary  cause.  Many  ot 
the  Jews  who  fled  from  the  city,  swallowed  gola  or 
jewels  to  conceal  them  from  the  rapacity  of  the  city- 
guards,  and  then  sought  for  them  again  in  their  ex- 
crements. A  Syrian  soldier,  saw  one  of  them  thus 
engaged;  he  soon  reported  what  he  had  witnessed;  the 
rapacious  Arabs,  and  even  some  of  the  Roman  solcUers, 
immediately  seized  as  many  of  the  Jews  as  they  could 
And,  ripped  ooen  their  bodies  to  find  tlieir  gold,  and 
in  one  night  alone  two  thousand  of  them  were  slain. 
Titus  was  both  disgusted  and  indignant  at  this  detes- 
table  crime ;  he  ordered  the  delinquents  to  be  collected, 
and  a  body  of  horse  to  kill  them  all.  But  their  num- 
ber proved  so  immense,  that  he  found  it  necessary  only 
to  prohibit  the  perpetration  of  such  actions  again  upon 
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pain  of  death.  But  the  cnidty  of  the  soldiers  was 
still  exercised  to  a  vast  extent^  and  thus,  exclaims 
Josephus^  '^  those  whom  Titus  was  inclined  to  spase^ 
God  judicially  destroyed."         ^ 

Give  an  account  of  the  numbers  of  the  Jews  who  died 
in  the  progress  of  the  siege. 

The  depopulation  of  Jerusalem  by  the  famine  fear- 
fully contmued.  A  measure  of  corn  was  sold  for  a 
talent^  and  the  vilest  and  most  loathsome  ofiTal  of  the 
dunff hills  and  common  sewers,  was  greedily  devoured 
by  the  famished  people.  Such  vast  numbers  in  a  short 
time  died,  that  a  Jewish  deserter,  Mannseus,  who  had 
been  posted  on  fuard,  declared  to  Titus,  that  during 

the  eighty  days  of  the  siege,    one  hundred 

A^i4   ^"^^  fifteen   thousand,   eight  hundred,    and 

to^uiy  1.  eighty  dead  bodies  had  been  carried  out  at 

the  gate  at  which  he  had  been  stationed ; 
and  according  to  the  testimony  of  others  six  hundred 
thousand  persons  had  expired  in  the  city.  So  nume- 
rous indeed  were  the  corpses,  that  they  were  often 
piled  up  in  the  empty  houses  and  there  hid  from  the 
sight  of  the  survivors. .  The  horror  of  those  survivors 
was  excited  amidst  all  their  miseries,  by  an  act  of 
sacrilege  which  was  perpetrated  by  John.  He  seized 
the  flesh  of  the  victims  which  were  still  presented  for 
the  sacrifices  of  the  temple,  and  the  wine  and  oil 
which  were  used  for  the  offerings,  and  he  melted 
down  for  his  own  use  the  consecrated  vessels  of 
gold. 

Describe  the  obstinate  defence  of  the  Jews. 

The  unconquerable  valour  and  obstinacy  of  the 
remaining  defenders  of  Jerusalem,  compelled  Titus 
to  adopt  the  most  active  measures  for  their  reduction. 
Thouffh  they  could  not  conquer,  they  proved  that 
they  knew  how  Co  die.  The  engines  of  the  Romans 
by  prodigious  labour  were  again  erected,  the  fort  of 
Antonia  was  the  object  of  the  attack,  the  sallies  of  the 
Jews  were  ineffectual,  and  in  the  place  where  John 
had  formerly  successfully  mined  the  works  of  the  be« 
siegerSj  a  great  part  of  the  ground  and  of  the  adja- 
cent wall  gave  way.  When  the  Romans  however  ad- 
ranced,  they  found  a  wall  built  within  the  other,  a»d 
they  were  so  dispirited  \)7  \.\ie  o\i«\j«v^\&  ^^onxc  of  the 
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Jews,  and  so  wearied  by  the  length  of  the  siege^  that 
they  universally  recoiled  from  the  peril  of  an  assault. 
But  Sabinus  a  Syrian  soldier^  a  man  deformed  in  body^ 
but  heroic  in  soul^  volunteered  to  Titus  to  devote  him- 
self to  death  in  an  attempt  to  scale  the  wall.  He  co. 
vered  his  head  with  his  snield ;  with  his  drawn  sword 
in  one  hand^  and  with  eleven  courageous  companions 
to  support  him^  he  advanced  through  a  shower  of 
javelins  and  stones  to  the  wall;  the  Jews^  astonished  at 
nis  bravery^  stood  aloof;  Sabinus  reached  the  summit 
of  the  fortification^  but  his  standing  was  insecure  and 
he  fell ;  bearing  himself  upon  one  knee^  and  fighting 
with  desperate  valour,  he  was  at  last  transfixed  by 
the  arrows  of  the  Jews,  three  of  his  companions 
shared  his  fate,  and  eight  were  carried  off*  by  their 
comrades  wounded.  The  attempt  of  Sabinus,  though 
unsuccessful,  proved  to  the  Roman  soldiers  that  it 
was  not  impossible  to  gain  possession  of  the  wall.  On 
the  third  night  afterwards,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  watch,  twenty  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  the 
engines,  a  standard  bearer,  two  troopers,  and  a  tnun- 
peter,  determined  to  rival  the  bravery  of  Sabinus; 
they  silently  ascended  the  breach ;  the  wearied  senti- 
nels of  the  Jews  were  slain  in  their  slumbers;  the 
trumpeter  blew  a  loud  blast ;  the  Jews,  ignorant  of 
the  small  force  of  the  assailants,  abandoned  their 
posts  in  dismay ;  Titus  heard  the  sound ;  he  led  his 
troops  to  the  rampart,  and  the  great  fort  of  Antonia 
was  taken. 

Continue  the  history. 

The  temple  itself  was  in  imminent  danger,  but  the 
^despair  of  uie  Jews  resisted  the  valour  of  the  Romans. 
For  ten  hours  the  combat  continued ;  the  open  cavern 
of  the  mine  of  John  was  filled  with  the  bodies  of  the 
mangled  dead ;  and  the  Romans  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat. At  this  moment  if  the  valour  and  prowess  of 
one  man  could  have  discomfited  a  multitude,  the  tem- 

51e  would  have  been  gained  by  the  soldiers  of  Titus, 
ulian  a  centurion,  who  had  hitherto  passively  re- 
mained near  the  person  of  his  general,  enraged  at  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans,  rushed  among  the  Jews  with 
such  resolution,  and  charged  them  with  such  inexpres- 
sible fury,  that  he  compelled  them  to  fly  in  all  mrec- 
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tions  from  the  point  of  his  sword.  But  the  marble 
iloor  was  so  slippery  that  he  could  not^  in  his  shoes 
wMch  were  studded  with  nails^  retain  his  footings  he 
£ell^  his  flying  enemies  returned^  all  his  efforts  to  rise 
were  in  vain^  his  armour  being  proof,  his  vital  parti 
remained  umniured,  but  his  limbs  were  severed  from 
his  trunks  and  he  at  length  was  slain.  The  Romans 
after  this  sanguinary  contest  retreated  to  the  tower 
of  Antoiua. 

fiP  hat  ominous  circufMtance  took  place  at  this  time  is 
Jerusalem  ? 

The  perpetual  sacriflce  ceased  for  the  want  of  lambs. 
From  me  dedication  of  the  temple  by  Judas  Macca- 
beus^ this  event  had  never  before  occurred.  No  cir- 
cumstance could  possibly  be  more  calculated  to  excite 
the  alarm  and  distress  of  the  Jews  than  this ;  and 
Titus^  who  heard  of  it,  immediately  sent  Josephus  to 
make  another  appeal  to  obtain  submission.  He  was 
answered  by  John  with  furious  imprecations :  '*  Too 
ate"  said  Josephus  "  I  see  that  I  am  contending  with 
the  will  of  Goa  in  attempting  to  deliver  those  whom 
he  has  determined  to  punish.  This  most  miserable 
temple  must  be  purified  by  flames.  It  is  God^  it  is 
God  himself  who  sends  the  Romans  to  consume  it^  and 
who  destroys  a  city  polluted  with  sin  and  guilt.' 

What  further  overtures  were  made  to  the  besieged  by 
Titus  ? 

Several  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
appear  to  have  been  convinced  that  the  opinion  of 
Josephus,  thus  pronounced,  was  true.  Joseph  and 
four  chief  priests,  whose  names  will  again  appear  in 
the  course  of  this  history,  came  to  Titus,  who  received 
them  with  ereat  kindness,  and  lest  they  should  be  in- 
commoded by  their  residence  in  an  army,  he  sent  them 
to  Gopha  a  small  neighbouring  town.  These  men  he 
commissioned  to  address  the  citizens,  intreatins^  Uion 
to  save  themselves  and  their  temple  by  a  timely  sur- 
render ;  but  all  their  overtures  were  in  vain  ;  the  tan- 
pie  was  transformed  into  an  immense  fortress,  filled 
with  the  array  of  arms,  the  engines  of  destructian, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  slain;  and  that  sacred  edifice, 
which  through  so  long  a  period  had  resounded  with 
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the  yoice  of  prayer  and  prai^e^  now  reverberated  with 
the  vociferauons  of  an  enraged  soldiery^  and  with  the 
clang  of  mortal  fight.    Its  tate  was  soon  decided. 


SECTION  IV. 
THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM. 

HOW  4id  ibe  Jtomam  atrnttit  the  temple  ? 

Titus  determined  that  the  temple  should  immedi- 
ately be  assaulted.  From  every  hundred  men  in  the 
army,  thirty  were  selected;  of  this  number,  every 
thousand  was  commanded  by  a  military  tribune  : 
Cerealis  commanded  the  whole,  and  Titus  stationed 
himself  upon  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  fort  Antonia, 
that  he  might  contemplate  the  conduct  of  his  men, 
punish  the  cowardly,  and  reward  the  brave.  The 
attack  was  made  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  the 
Romans  found  that  the  Jews  were  fully  prepared. 
The  utmost  confusion  at  first  prevailed,  and  many  of 
the  Jews  fell  by  the  swords  of  their  countrymen.  But 
when,  by  the  lifi^ht  of  the  morning,  the  combatants 
were  enabled  to  custinguish  each  other,  they  engaged 
with  equal  animosity,  with  equal  valour,  and  with 
equal  success ;  after  a  battle  of  eight  hours'  duration, 
the  Romans  retreated  to  Antonia,  and  they  were  not 
pursued  by  the  Jews.  Titus  now  ordered  his  engines 
to  be  brought  forward,  and  a  level  way  was  mac^e 
through  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  that  they  might  be 
brought  near  enough  to  operate  with  success.  The 
Jews  sternly  resisted  the  approaches  of  the  Romans, 
they  made  a  desperate  sally  on  the  guards  who  were 
posted  near  the  Mount  of  Olives,  they  set  fire  to  the 
galleries  which  communicated  vdth  the  temple  and 
the  fortress  of  Antonia,  and  when  the  Romans  two 
days  afterwards  attempted  to  completely  consume  the 
0ame>  portico,  the  Jews  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
flames  and  prevented  the  design  of  the  besiegers,  by 
pulling  down  that  part  of  the  building  which  was  im* 
mediately  cennected  with  their  position.  The  Jews 
toon  afterwards  formed  a  stratagem  which  was  fol- 
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lowed  with  complete  success.  They  filled  the  whofe 
upper  part  of  the  western  gallery^  between  the  roof  and 
the  ratters^  with  the  most  fiercely  inflammable  com* 
bustibles^  and  then  contending  with  the  Romans  they 
retreated  in  apparent  confusion ;  some  of  the  assaiU 
ants^  more  suspicious  or  more  cautious  than  the  rest 
held  back^  but  a  considerable  number  eagerly  pursued 
the  pretended  fugitives^  and  ascended  the  fatal  roof; 
the  torch  was  applied ;  the  flames  ascended  ;  the  con- 
flagration could  only  be  escaped  by  leaping  down  the 
precipices  or  falling  among  the  exulting  Jews  ;  many 
of  the  Romans  were  burnt  to  deaths  others  were  slain, 
others  killed  themselves,  and  others  were  dashed  in 
pieces  upon  the  rocks.  Josephus  says,  that  on  this 
occasion  Artorius,  a  soldier,  called  to  one  of  his  com- 
panions below,  and  oflered  to  make  him  his  heir  if  he 
would  consent  to  catch  him  in  his  arms,  the  man  ac- 
quiesced, Artorius  threw  himself  down,  the  soldier  was 
killed,  but  Artorius  was  uninjured  by  the  fall. 

Give  an  instance  of  the  horrible  ^ects  of  the  famine 
in  the  city. 

The  famine  in  the  city  had  now  become  so  aggra- 
vated, that  all  the  dearest  relations  which  bind  human 
beings  together  were  dissolved,  and  the  tenderest  af- 
fections were  blasted.  The  husband  forgot  the  wife 
of  his  bosom,  the  father  his  children,  the  sister  her 
brother,  the  son  his  parent,  and  the  mother  her  babe. 
''  Blessed,"  said  the  Son  of  God  in  his  description  of 
the  miseries  connected  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  ^^are 
the  barren,  and  the  wombs  that  never  bare."  The 
following  individual  fact  will  not  only  demonstrate  the 
accomplishment  of  this  prediction,  but  will  far  more 
impressively  evince,  than  any  general  description,  the 
unparalleled  wretchedness  to  which  the  inhsibitants  of 
Jerusalem  were  reduced.  A  woman  whose  name  was 
Mary,  of  respectable  birtli  and  of  considerable  wealth, 
came  from  the  district  beyond  Jordan  to  Jerusalem. 
The  Zealots  were  aware  of  her  wealth,  and  by  their 
ruthless  violence  she  was  soon  plundered  of  the  whole. 
She  had  concealed  her  jewels  to  obtain  supplies  of 
food,  but  this  was  often  torn  from  her  grasp  by  the 
robbers.  On  the  verge  of  uttei  starvation,  in  the  last 
stage  of  emaciation  and  decay,  she  looked  upon  her 
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infant  at  her  bosom  unable  to  obtain  its  usual  aliment 
from  her  exhausted  frame.  Hunger^  rage^  indignation, 
and  despair^  obliterated  every  emotion  of  maternal 
tenderness  ;  "  Wretched  child  of  my  womb  1"  she 
cried^  **for  whom  hare  I  reserved  thee  in  these  miser^ 
able  times  of  war,  tyranny,  and  famine  ?  since  thou 
must  perish,  thou  shalt  serve  to  prolong  thy  mother's 
life."  She  took  the  helpless  babe,  killed  it,  divided  it, 
roasted  part  of  it,  and  ate  of  it,  reservinff  the  rest  for 
another  opportunity.  Some  of  the  armed  followers  of 
the  tyrants,  passing  along  the  neighbouring  streets, 
soon  recognized  the  smell  of  the  cooking,  burst  into 
the  apartment,  and  commanded  her  with  dreadful 
menaces  instantly  to  supply  their  craving  hunger.  She 
produced  the  fragments  of  her  unnatural  repast.  "  It 
IS  my  own  child,  she  said,  ''  I  have  been  eating  of 
it,  are  you  more  dainty  than  a  woman,  or  more  anec- 
tionate  than  a  mother  ?  or  if  you  are  too  religious  for 
such  a  repast,  I  have  eaten  part,  leave  me  the  rest." 
The  horror-struck  soldiers  retired  in  dismay,  the  in- 
teUigence  rapidly  spread,  it  reached  the  capnp  of  the 
Romans,  who  with  all  their  pity  for  such  a  case  of  in- 
dividual distress,  detested  a  people  among  which  such 
a  crime  was  committed.  Titus  declared,  tnat  he  would 
never  allow  the  operations  of  the  siege  to  terminate, 
until  '^  he  had  buried  the  remembrance  of  that  most 
execrable  deed  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  city  in  which 
it  was  committed." 

Relate  the  continued  operations  of  Titus  against  the 
temple. 

Having  obtained  possession  of  the  outer  court  of 
the  temple,  by  the  partial  destruction  of  the  galleries 
and  cloisters,  Titus  now  assailed  the  inner  court,  con- 
taining the  temple  itself.  But  all  the  force  of  the  bat- 
tering-rams, all  attempts  to  sap  the  foundations,  were 
frustrated  by  the  amazingly  solid  masonry  of  the 
buildhig ;  and  a  vigorous  assault  by  escalade  was  sue. 
cessfully  opposed  with  signal  and  desperate  valour  by 
the  Jews.  The  temple  therefore  could  not  be  saved, 
and  the  ^reat  gates  were  set  on  fire ;  the  flames  rapidly 
communicated  to  the  adjoining  piazzas  or  cloisters ;  the 
sight  of  the  dreadful  conflagration  completely  paralized 
the  Jews ;  they  regarded  the  progress  of  the  fire  with 
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tilent  consternation^  and  made  no  attempt  to  rescue 
their  matchless  edifice  from  inevitable  ruin.  The  whole 
building  would  certainly  have  been  consumed^  had  not 
Titus  commanded  his  men  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
and  clear  a  commodious  way  through  the  ruins  for  the 
advance  of  the  soldiers.  A  council  was  then  held  to 
decide  upon  the  fate  of  this  illustrious  temple.  Some 
of  the  officers  were  for  its  utter  destruction  ;  othen 
were  for  sparing  it  on  condition  of  the  snbntiisaion  of 
the  Jews^  otherwise  they  recommended  its  annihila- 
tion. Titus  however  declared^  that  it  would  be  an 
act  both  of  impolicy  and  baseness  to  ruin  a  temple  of 
•uch  matchless  magnificence  and  beauty ;  that  if  it 
could  be  preserved^  it  would  remain  for  ages  one  of 
the  fairest  ornaments  of  the  empire.  The  opinion  of 
the  prince  was  embraced  by  the  whole  council^  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  temple  should  be  saved.  But 
the  determinations  of  man  cannot  prevail  affainst  the 
will  of  God;  Christ  had  declared  that  the  edifice 
which  had  once  witnessed  his  miracles  of  mercy^ 
should  be  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the 
design  of  its  erection  was  accomplished;  the  divine 
presence  was  withdrawn  from  its  walls ;  and  its  very 
foundations  were  for  ever  to  be  eradicated. 

How  was  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  destroyed  ? 

It  was  a  remarkable  coincidence^  that  the  very  next 
day  was  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 

f>le  of  Solomon  by  Nebuchadnezzar  the  kins  of  Baby. 
on.  The  Jews  had  made  a  sally  upon  me  Roman 
soldiers  stationed  in  the  inner  court,  and  so  frantic 
was  their  rage,  that  it  required  the  interposition  of 
Titus  himself  to  drive  them  back  again  into  the  body 
of  the  temple.  When  he  had  retired  to  rest  himself 
after  the  fatigue  of  the  battie,  some  of  the  Jews  again 
rushed  upon  the  troops  who  were  employed  in  com- 
pletely extinguishing  the  flames,  which  were  yet  bum- 
mg  in  the  cloisters.  The  Jews  were  repulsed  and  the 
Romans  pursued  them  to  the  very  gates  of  the  temple. 
In  this  moment  of  bloodshed  and  confusion,  a  conunon 
soldier,  without  orders,  and  as  Josephus  justiy  ob* 
served,  by  an  inspiration  from  above,  took  a  flaming 
torch,  clambered  upon  the  shoulders  ei  one  of  his  eom- 
rades,  and  hurkd  it  through  a  window  into  one  of  the 
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chambers  adjoining  the  sanctuary  on  the  north  side  of 
the  edifice.  The  effect  was  instantaneous^  the  flames 
burst  out  with  irresistible  fury;  the  legionaries^  in- 
stead of  quenching^  did  all  in  their  power  to  accele- 
rate the  progress  of  the  flames ;  the  voice  of  Titus 
could  not  be  neard  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion ;  the 
Romans  with  insatiable  fury  put  to  the  sword  the 
armed  and  unarmed^  tiie  citizens  and  the  soldiers 
without  distinction;  the  carnage  was  immense^  the 
flaming  edifice  was  filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain^ 
and  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the  altar  of  God  were 
covered  with  blood.  When  Titus  found  that  all  his 
efforts  for  the  preservation  of  the  building  were  fruit- 
less^ and  that  its  destruction  was  inevitable^  he  en- 
tered the  temple  with  some  of  his  generals  ;  the  won- 
derful magnincence  and  riches  of  me  sanctuary^  filled 
him  with  amazement ;  and  as  the  flames  had  not  yet 
reached  that  part  of  the  structure^  he  again  attempted 
to  save  so  noble  an  edifice — to  form  the  monument  of 
his  victory  for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  But  the 
soldiers  were  insensible  to  the  voice  of  command ;  the 
rich  booty  which  they  found  in  the  external  apart- 
ments excited  the  most  exaggerated  expectations  of 
the  inestimable  plunder  in  the  sanctuary ;  one  of  them 

Eushed  a  torch  within  the  doors;  the  whole  building 
ecame  a  sheet  of  fire ;  Titus  was  compelled  to  leave 
it  to  its  fate ;  the  bright  glare  of  the  conflagration 
lighted  up  the  surrounding  hills  with  its  ominous  and 
appalling  splendour ;  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the 
despairing  Jews  mingled  with  the  shouts  and  accla- 
mations of  the  Romans ;  one  part  of  the  building  fell 
in  after  another^  until  die  whole  became  a  black  and 
smouldering  mass  of  shapeless  ruins;  the  national 
worship  of  the  Jews  ceased ;  and  it  was  proved  that 
the  dispensation  which  God  instituted^  which  Moses 
proclaimed^  which  a  long  line  of  prophets  advoca- 
ted^ which  the  adorable  Redeemer  completed,  was 
no  more. 

How  long  vjw  the  destruction  of  the  temple  from  itt 
foundation  f 

The  temple  was  burnt  six  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after  its  erection^  and  eleven  hundred  ai^d  thirty  after 
the  foundation  of  the  edifice  of  Solomon. 
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Was  the  spoil  of  Jerusalem  valuable  ? 

The  booty  of  the  Romans  was  immense^  and  the 
value  of  the  spoil  may  be  estimated  from  the  circum- 
stance^ that  the  price  of  gold  fell  one  half  in  Syria. 

-    Did  the  Jews  continue  in  their  delusions  to  the  last  f 

The  delusion  of  the  Jews  to  the  very  last^  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  While  the  very  temple  was  in  flames^ 
while  the  Romans  were  exulting  in  their  victory,  a 
flagitious  impostor  in  the  city  declared^  that  now  was 
the  time  for  all  the  people  to  ascend  to  the  sacred 
building,  for  that  God  was  about  miraculously  to 
interpose  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people  and  the 

Sunishment  of  their  enemies.  Six  thousand  indivi- 
uals  listened  to  his  voice,  and  ascended  to  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  galleries  which  yet  remained  standinsf. 
Their  delusion  was  the  cause  of  their  horrible  death, 
the  Romans  set  fire  to  the  building,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  perished  in  the  flames.     A  number  ^ 

of  the  priests  also  who  had  taken  refuge  on  the  sum-  i 

mits  01  some  of  the  remaining  walls^  being  starved 
into  a  surrender,  were  commanded  by  Titus  to  be  led 
to  instant  execution. 

How  was  the  subjugation  of  Jerusalem  completed  ? 

The  conquest  of  the  Romans  was  not  yet  perfect. 
The  upper  city  still  held  out.  John  of  Gischala, 
with  some  of  his  troops,  had  forced  his  way  through 
the  soldiers  of  Titus  when  they  took  possession  of  the 
temple,  and  had  joined  Simon  in  Sion.  Titus  offered 
to  the  besieged  their  lives  on  condition  of  instant  sur- 
render, but  John  and  Simon  demanded  a  free  passage 
for  themselves  and  their  families  into  the  wilderness. 
Titus  was  so  exasperated  by  their  insolence,  that  he 
proclaimed  through  his  army,  that  the  period  of  par- 
don was  passed,  that  no  Jews  should  any  more  be 
suffered  to  descend  to  his  camp  from  the  besieged,  and 
that  he  intended  their  complete  extermination.  All 
those  parts  of  the  city  which  he  already  occupied  he 
ordered  to  be  abandoned  to  the  spoliation  of  nis  sol- 
ders, and  then  to  be  burnt;  and  he  prosecuted  the 
siege  of  what  yet  remained  of  Jerusalem  with  all  his 
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characteristic  diligence  and  energy.  The  battering- 
rams  began  to  play  upon  the  upper  city  on  the  seventh 
of  September ;  the  Jews  were  now  too  dispirited  to 
resist ;  the  expectations  of  their  fanaticism  had  been 
completely  disappointed ;  and  those  whose  obstinate 
valour  and  perseverance  had  sustained  so  many  dread- 
ful privations  and  resisted  so  many  impetuous  assaults 
from  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  best  disciplined 
armies  the  world  ever  beheld^  slunk  away  into  sub- 
terranean passages  or  vainly  sought  their  safety  in 
flight.  All  the  ferocious  energy  of  John  and  Simon 
had  forsaken  them.  The  walls  were  abandoned ;  the 
three  stupendous  towers  of  Hippicos,  Phasael^  and 
Mariamne^  whose  solidity  might  have  bid  defiance  to 
the  most  powerfiil  engines  of  the  Romans^  were  for- 
saken without  a  struggle :  the  legionaries  took  posses- 
sion of  the  fortifications ;  every  Jew  they  could 
discover  was  put  to  the  sword ;  in  spite  of  the  procla- 
mation of  Titus  that  those  who  surrendered  should  be 
spared^  the  carnage  still  continued ;  the  last  remnant 
of  this  renowned  city  was  set  on  fire :  and  every  edi- 
fice which  it  contained,  except  the  strong  towers 
which  were  reserved  for  a  Roman  garrison^  was  soon 
reduced  to  ashes. 

What  became  of  the  surviving  Jews  ? 

The  Jews  who  remained  after  the  slaughter  was 
over,  were  driven  into  one  of  the  inclosures  of  the  tem- 
ple, all  who  had  participated  in  the  crimes  of  the 
tyrants  were  executed,  the  most  comely  of  the  youth 
were  reserved  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror, 
those  of  mature  age  were  either  sent  into  Egypt  to 
labour,  in  perpetual  thraldom,  or  were  reserved  for  the 
combats  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  children  and 
others  under  seventeen  years  of  age  were  sold  for 
slaves.  The  total  number  of  the  prisoners  amounted 
to  ninety-seven  thousand. 

What  became  of  John  and  Simon  ? 

John  and  Simon  were  soon  added  to  the  number  of 
the  prisoners.  They  had  fled  to  the  subterranean 
chambers,  where  they  hoped  to  elude  pursuit  until 
the  Romans  had  retired,  but  they  were  compelled  by 
famine  to  surrender.    John  came  forth  from  oU  l\3xk.- 
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ing.place  firsts  his  life  was  spared^  but  he  was  doomed 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Simon  eluded  for  a  longer 
period  the  just  punishment  of  his  crimes.  With  a  num- 
ber of  miners  and  other  artisans  of  that  description, 
and  with  provisions  sufficient  for  several  days^  he  de- 
scended into  a  vault  with  the  design  of  perforating  the 
ground,  until  he  could  open  his  way  into  the  country 
eyond  the  posts  of  the  Romans.  But  their  progress 
was  obstructed  by  an  impenetrable  rock,  and  their  pro- 
visions failed.  Simon  then  arrayed  himself  in  a  vest  of 
white,  with  a  purple  garment,  hoping  that  by  his  sud^ 
den  appearance  he  might  excite  the  superstitious 
apprehensions  of  the  guards,  and  make  his  escape 
while  they  fled  from  an  imaginary  spectre.  With  this 
view  he  emerged  from  the  ground,  but  the  guards 
were  insensible  to  fear,  and  to  Terentius  Ruftis,  whom 
Titus  had  left  after  his  departure  in  command  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  he  surrendered  himself.  Simon 
was  sent  to  Titus  at  Cssarea,  he  was  reserved  first  to 
adorn  his  triumph,  and  then  to  suffer  death. 

What  w<u  the  number  of  the  slain  f 

The  total  amount  of  slaughter  during  the  siege  and 
at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  is  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
the  siege  commenced  at  the  time  of  the  Passover, 
when  besides  its  ordinary  inhabitants,  the  city  was 
crowded  with  people  from  the  neighbouring  country, 
and  from  distant  nations.  One  million  one  hundred 
thousand  souls  perished  in  the  siege  by  the  sword,  by 
fire,  or  by  famine ;  and  if  to  this  appalling  number  be 
added  that  of  the  slain  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war, 
the  frightful  sum  will  be  one  million,  three  h\indred 
and  thirty-seven  thousand,  four  hundred  and  ninety 
men. 

How  did  Titus  act  after  all  resistance  had  ceased  ? 

Immediately  after  his  victory  Titus  ordered  every 
memorial  of  the  city  to  be  destroyed.  The  towers  of 
Hippicos,  Phasael,  and  Mariamne  alone  were  suffered 
to  remain,  and  some  Roman  troops  were  left  in  them 
under  the  command  of  Terentius  Rufus,  to  prevent  the 
Jews  from  resorting  to  the  site  of  the  temple.  Thus 
w^8  inspired  prophecy  Btcikingly  fulfilled^  thus  was  the 
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awful  curse  pronounced  by  Moses  inflicted^  thus  were 
the  wicked  and  unhappy  Jews  ^'  rooted  out  of  their 
land  in  anger^  and  in  wrath^  and  in  ffreat  indignation," 
thus  was  the  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God  avenged  upon 
the  city  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  murder,  and 
thus  did  the  accomplishment  of  his  tremendous  denun- 
ciation, prove  at  once  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  and 
the  infatuation  of  those  who  imbrued  their  hands  in 
his  blood — ^^  there  was  great  distress  in  the  land,  and 
wrath  upon  this  people.  They  had  fallen  by  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  they  were  led  away  captive  into  all 
nations :  and  Jerusalem  has  been  trodden  down  of  the 
Grentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PROM  THE  DESTRUCTION  OP  JERUSALEM  TO  THE 

PRESENT  DAY. 

SECTION  I. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  JEWS  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 

ADRIAN. 

WHAT  schools  and  authorities  sprang  up  among  the 
.Jews  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  f 

Jt  has  been  the  boast  of  the  Jews,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  no  means  proved  fatal  to  the 
existence  or  influence  of  their  celebrated  court,  the 
Sanhedrim;  but  that  after  the  fall  of  the  city  that 
assembly  was  removed  to  Jamnia,  and  thence  to  Ti- 
berias, where  it  continued  until  the  death  of  Judah 
the  Holy.  But  it  is  so  utterly  improbable  that  the 
Romans  should  have  permitted  any  Jewish  court  to 
exercise  any  jurisdiction^  when  they  had  just  received 
such  palpable  proof  of  the  bigotry  and  obstinacy  of 
the  people,  that  the  supposition  must  be  dismissed  as 
perfectly  incredible.  That  schools,  however,  were 
established  at  Tiberias,  Jamnia,  and  Lydda;  that  a 
succession  of  individuals  rose  up  who  restored  some 
degree  of  order  to  the  institutions  and  proceedings  of 
the  Jews,  is  indubitable  matter  of  history.  Although 
the  whole  nation  was  involved  in  such  confusion,  that 
not  only  was  the  whole  form  of  worship  changed,  there 
being  no  more  sacrifices,  nor  altar  of  incense,  nor  of 
burnt-offerings,  nor  table  of  shew-bread,  but  even  the 
sacerdotal  families  could  no  longer  be  accurately  as- 
certained or  distinguished,  yet  two  distinct  authorities 
were  speedily  recognized  by  the  nation;  and  their 
power,   though   o£   co\xiae  fexxwdad  only  on  public 
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opinion^  was  for  a  considerable  period  acknowledged 
by  the  Jews. 

Who  ioat  the  head  of  the  Jews  west  of  the  Euphrates  ? 

The  head  of  the  Jews  west  of  the  Euphrates  was 
called  Head  of  the  Fathers  or  Patriarch;  the  Jews  in 
Judsea^  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire  acknowledged  him  to  be  their  chief.  The 
residence  of  the  patriarch  was  fix^d  at  Tiberias,  and 
^^  he  was  empowered  to  appoint  hi^  subordinate  min- 
isters and  apostles,  to  exercise  a  domestic  jurisdiction, 
and  to  receive  from  his  despised  brethren  an  annual 
contribution."  The  Jews  themselves  indeed  affirm, 
that  the  office  of  patriarch  was  instituted  a  hundred 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  person 
of  Hillel  the  Babylonian,  who  was  chosen  to  this  high 
dignity  when  he  visited  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  his 
superior  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  sanctity ;  and  they 
further  state  that  his  descendants  succeeded  him  in  a 
regular  and  unbroken  line  down  to  the  fifth  century, 
when  the  office  was  abolished.  But  since  neither 
Philo  nor  Josephus  make  any  mention  of  a  patriarch, 
and  since  neither  the  Asmonean  princes,  nor  Herod  the 
Great,  nor  his  successors,  were  likely  to  have  allowed 
the  exercise  of  such  a  jurisdiction,  their  statements 
must  be  dismissed  as  pure  fabrications.  Gamaliel  was 
perhaps  the  first  patriarch,  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  Nerva.  Simon,  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  exten- 
dea  the  influence  of  the  office  in  the  reign  of  Trajan ; 
nine  other  distinguished  Jews  bore  the  title  and  exer- 
cised the  jurisdiction,  until  in  the  year  429  the  dignity 
became  finally  extinct. 

What  inferior  officers  had  the  Patriarchs,  and  how 
was  their  dignity  supported  ? 

These  patriarchs  had  a  number  of  inferior  officers 
called  apostles,  to  whom  they  delegated  the  duty  of 
receiving  the  contributions  of  their  brethren,  and  who 
communicated  to  their  superiors  what  intelligence 
they  were  able  to  collect  in  their  joumies,  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  in  the  various  regions  of  the  Ro- 
man  empire.  To  erery  part  of  that  empire,  the  Jew, 
had  now  wandered,  their  synagogues  were  found  in 
almost  every  extensive  city,  and  the  apostles  of  tke 
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Patriarch  had  to  visit  in  the  exercise  of  their  callings 
not  only  Egypt,  Lybia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  but 
Rome  itself  and  the  most  distant  provinces  of  the 
West.  Under  the  auspicious  protection  of  the  patri- 
arch, the  school  of  learning  flourished  at  Tiberias, 
and  if  the  Jews  are  to  be  credited,  an  immense  num. 
ber  of  learned  men  were  brought  up  within  its  walls, 
whose  celebrated  works  tended  at  once  to  confirm  the 
faith  of  the  wavering,  and  to  elevate  the  character  of 
their  nation. 

What  chiefs  were  obeyed  by  the  Jews  east  of  the  E%» 
phrates  f 

"WTiile  the  Jews  of  the  west  acknowledged  the  pa- 
triarch of  Tiberias,  those  east  of  the  Euphrates  obeyed 
chiefs,  called  JPrinces  of  the  Captivity,  whom  they 
believed  to  be  lineally  descended  from  David^  and 
whose  extensive  influence  and  temporary  splendour 
will  be  described  in  some  subsequent  pages. 

Describe  tome  dreadful  aedUione  of  the  J  ewe  after  ikt 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  awful  calamities  which  had  accom- 
A.  D.  116.  panied  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  did  not 
break  the  spirit  nor  prevent  the  seditions  of  the  Jews. 
In  Lybia,  in  the  feign  of  Trajan,  they  rose  in  arms, 
destroyed  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province,  and  so  completely  depo- 
pulated  it,  that  Adrian  was  afterwards  compellea  to 
send  a  colony  to  re-occupy  the  desolated  country.  In 
116  ^^^^V^^^^^'^^f  either  their  own  fanaticism,  or 
•  the  oppressions  of  their  governors,  excited 
them  to  rebel ;  and  they  were  so  formidable  in  num- 
bers, and  so  resolute  in  despair,  that  Trajan  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  sending  Lucius  Quietus, 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  in  the  empire,  to  reduce 
them  to  obedience.  In  Cyprus,  they  destroyed  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants ;  Uiey 
laid  the  city  of  Salami s  in  ruins;  all  the  efforts  of 
Adrian,  afterwards  emperor,  were  required  to  subdue 
them ;  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  scenes  of 
devastation  and  bloodshed,  they  were  completely  ex- 
pelled from  the  island,  and  were  forbidden  upon  pain 
of  death  ever  to  telutrk. 
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What  impottor  involved  the  Jewt  in  unprecedented 
calamities  ? 

An  impostor  arose  who  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah^ 
and  who  assumed  the  name  of  Barchochebas^  son  of 
the  star,  in  allusion  to  the  prophecy  of  Balaam^ 
"  There  shall  come  a  star  out  of  «iacob."  The  cele- 
brated Akiba^  who  appears  to  have  obtained  the 
highest  reputation  ana  the  most  extensive  influence 
among  the  Jews^  anid  concerning  whom  the  Rabbis 
relate  a  great  many  ridiculously  incredible  stories^ 
espoused  the  cause^  and  asserted  the  claims^  of  Bar- 
chochebas;  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire^  the 
Jews  were  in  commotion ;  they  fondly  imagmed  that 
the  hour  of  their  deliverance  had  arrived^  that  Judea 
was  to  be  saved  from  its  oppressors^  that  Jerusalem 
was  to  rise  from  its  ruins^  and  that  under  the  banners 
of  their  sacred  leader^  they  were  to  effect  the  subjiu 
gation  of  the  world. 

What  were  the  proceedings  and  what  was  the  end  of 
BarchochelHJLs  ? 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
operations  of  the  impostor^  and  although  the  legendary 
narrations  of  the  Jews  are  too  preposterous  not  to  be 
rejected  with  contempt^  yet  by  the  dim  light  of  Ro- 
man history  it  can  be  discerned^  that  Barchochebas 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  his  countrymen^  burning  with  fruious  desire  to 
avenge  upon  the  Romans  the  destruction  of  their  tem. 
pie  and  their  city ;  that  his  operations  in  the  first  in- 
stance were  attended  with  alarming  success ;  that  he 
made  Bither^  called  by  Jerome  Betn-horon,  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  his  troops  and  the  capital  of  his 
new  empire ;  that  he  caused  himself  to  be  anointed 
king,  and  coined  money  with  his  name,  designating 
himself  the  Messiah  and  prince  of  the  Jews ;  and 
that  his  power  became  so  §freat  and  his  rebellion  so 
formidable,  that  the  emperor  was  compelled  to  employ 
Julius  Severus,  one  of  the  best  of  his  generals,  who 
had  distinguished  his  valour  and  abilities  in  the  war 
of  Britain,  to  crush  the  impostor  and  to  exterminate  his 
adherents.  The  efforts  ot  Roman  skill,  bravery,  and 
perseverance,  at  length  prevailed  over  the  fury  of  fa- 
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naticinn   and  despair;    Barchochebas  was 
A.  D.  135.  j^j^jj .  Bitjjgr  ^J^g  taken  by  storm  ;  a  dread- 

ful  massacre  followed ;  more  than  half  a  million  of 
Jews  were  destroyed ;  more  than  three  hundred  skulls 
of  children  were  found  upon  one  stone  only ;  Akiba 
was  flayed  with  an  iron  comb ;  multitudes  were  sold 
for  slaves  at  a  fair  held  near  a  celebrated  turpentine 
tree  in  Hebron ;  others  were  taken  to  Gaza  and  £ffypt, 
where  numbers  perished  by  famine,  or  shipwreck^  or 
the  sword;  Judsea  was  transformed  into  a  desert:  and 
in  a  fast  held  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  month  oi  Ab, 
corresponding  with  part  of  July  and  August^  the 
Jews  call  Adrian  a  second  Nebuchadnezzar^  and  pray 
that  God  would  retnember  the  man  who  destroyed 
four  hundred  and  eighty  synagogues.  Adrian  then 
placed  a  colony  of  foreigners  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem, 
which  he  called  ^lia  Capitolina,  the  penalty  of  death 
was  inflicted  upon  every  Jew  who  approached  even 
within  sight  of  the  new  city,  the  figure  of  a  swine  was 
placed  over  one  of  the  gates  to  shock  the  pr^udices 
and  prevent  the  secret  entrance  of  any  of  the  old  in- 
habitants, and  the  cup  of  misery  was  again  drained  to 
the  very  dregs. 


SECTION  II. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  JEWS  TO  THE  FALL  OP  THE 

ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

WHA  T  was  the  Mischna  and  what  it  the  history  of 
its  compilation  ? 

The  close  of  the  same  century  in  which  these  events 
took  place,  was  rendered  memorable  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews  by  the  compilation  of  the  famous  Mischna 
or  the  code  of  the  Jewish  civil  law.  It  was  written 
by  Judas  or  Jehuda  the  Holy,  the  third  partriarch  of 
the  Jews,  about  the  year  one  hundred  ana  eiehty.  The 
belief  of  the  Jews  has  been  already  alluded  to,  that 
when  God  gave  to  Moses  the  written  law  contained  in 
the^  Pentateuch,  he  also  gave  him  another  not  written, 
which   was  preserved  by  oral  tradition  among  the 
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Jriests  of  the  temple  and  the  doctors  of  the  synagogue, 
udas^  apprehending  that  the  Jews  scattered  by  so 
many  calamities^  and  dispersed  into  so  many  provinces, 
might  forget  these  traditions  respecting  the  rites,  laws, 
and  customs  of  their  forefathers,  determined  to  commit 
them  to  writing,  and  thus  to  secure  their  preservation. 
This  determination  he  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
Mischna  was  compiled. 

What  are  the  contents  of  the  Mischna  ? 

This  extraordinary  work  is  divided  into  six  parts ; 
the  first  treats  of  seeds,  trees,  fruits,  tythes,  &c.  The 
second,  of  the  proper  observance  of  festivals.  The 
third,  of  women  and  matrimonial  causes.  The  fourth, 
of  losses,  damages,  trade,  and  law-suits  arising  from, 
them.  The  fifth,  of  sacrifices  and  consecrated  things. 
The  sixth,  of  expiations,  and  all  things  relating  to 

gurification.  The  M isclma  ever  since  its  compilation, 
as  been  regarded  with  the  greatest  reverence  by  the 
Jews,  and  tneir  schools  have  obeyed  its  dictates  as 
the  ultimate  authority  by  which  all  controversies  are 
to  be  decided. 

What  is  the  Jewish  Talmud  ? 

Although  it  will  be  anticipating  the  order  of  time, 
this  will  be  the  most  proper  place  to  give  an  account 
of  some  other  works,  whose  authority  is  regarded  as 
decisive  by  the  Jews.  The  Talmud,  is  a  body  of 
Jewish  divinity  and  morals.  There  are  two  works 
which  bear  this  name.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud,  which 
is  the  more  ancient,  though  the  shorter  and  more  ob- 
scure of  the  two,  was  composed  by  the  Rabbi  Johanan, 
who  presided  with  the  highest  reputation  over  the 
school  at  Tiberias  at  the  end  of  the  third,  and  the  be--; 
ginning  of  the  fourUi,  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  It 
contains  the  Mischna  just  spoken  of,  the  work  of  Judas 
the  Holy,  and  the  Gemara,  the  work  of  Johanan.  Tht 
word  Gemara  signifies  perfection  ;  the  work  consisted 
of  a  collection  of  determinations  or  comments  upon 
the  Mischna ;  and  received  its  designation  because  it 
was  conceived  to  be  a  finishing,  a  conclusive  explana- 
tion of  the  law,  to  which  there  can  be  neither  altera- 
tions nor  additions.  The  second  Talmud  is  that  of 
JBabylon,  so  called  because  it  was  compiled  in  that 

\5 
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city.    It  consists  of  the  Mischna^  and  of  the  Gemara 
of  Rabbi  Asa,  who  lived  about  a  hundred  years  after 
Johanan.    The  Talmud  of  Babylon,  being  much  more 
copious  aAd  clear  than  that  of  Jerusalem^  has  been 
greatly  preferred  by  the  Jews,  though  it  is  filled  with 
explanations  and  stories,   some  of  them  ridiculous, 
others    obscene,    others    contradictory,    and    others 
blasphemous.    Such  is  the  extravagant  respect  paid 
to  these  compilations,  that  it  is  a  conunon  saying, 
''  the  Scriptures  are  water,  the  Mischna  is  wine,  and 
the  Gemara  is  Hippocras,"  t.  a.  the  best  and  richest 
wine.     Maimonides  has  abridged  the  Talmud,  and  in 
his  work  he  has  thrown  out  much  that  is  puerile  and 
absurd,  and  has  confined  himself  to  the  most  impor- 
tant cases  and  decisions. 

Are  these  works  still  held  in  reverence  by  the  Jews  ? 

These  works  have  long  formed  the  object  of  the  se- 
rious and  devoted  investi^tion  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins. 
The  Caraites,  indeed,  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  reject  the  traditions  with 
Avhich  it  has  been  incumbered  ;  but  they  are  held  by 
the  adherents  of  the  Talmud  in  the  greatest  detesta- 
tion, as  the  worst  and  most  impious  of  all  heretics. 
The  Rabbinists,  however,  place  their  reliance  upon 
the  opinions  contained  in  the  Gemara,  and  insist  upon 
the  sacred  obligation  of  receiving  all  lie  doctrines  and 
obeying  all  the  laws  they  contain.  There  have  also 
been  a  number  of  persons  among  the  Jewish  Rab- 
bins, called  Cabhalists,  who  believmg  that  every  word, 
letter,  or  accent,  in  the  law,  contains  some  mysterious 
signification,  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  this 
hidden  meaning.  They  also  believe  that  the  secrets 
of  the  Cabbala  were  delivered  to  Moses  on  Sinai,  and 
have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  without 
writing  and  without  interruption. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  Jews  from  the  reign  of 
Adrian  to  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  ? 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  from  the  death  of  Bar- 
chochebas,  untU  the  destruction  of  the  colossal  fabric 
of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  barbarians  of  the  North, 
was  very  precarious,  depending  too  often  upon  the 
arbitrary   will  of  a  capricious  despot.     The  serere 
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edicts  of  Adrian  against  them  were  renewed  by  Mar- 
cus  Aurelius ;  they  were  in  the  most  imminent  danger 
when  the  detestable  Heliogabalus  swayed  the  imperial 
sceptre ;  and  when  Christianity  became  the  established 
religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  both  Constantine,  falsely 
called  the  Great,  and  his  successor  Constantius,  dis- 
graced themselves  by  enacting  severe  penal  statutes" 
against  them.  By  the  council  of  Elvira  in  Spain, 
which  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  held  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  eat 
with  Christians,  who  were  excommunicated  if  they 
thus  associated  with  the  children  of  Abraham.  The 
Jews  were  also  forbidden  to  pronounce  their  blessing 
upon  the  produce  of  the  soil,  a  ceremony  which  was 
foolishly  supposed  to  render  abortive  the  prayers  of 
the  Christians.  But  by  some  of  the  emperors,  the  Jews 
were  cherished  and  honoured.  In  the  reign  of  Seve- 
rus,  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens ; 
by  Alexander  Severus,  they  were  so  favoured  that  the 
ridicule  of  some  of  his  subjects  was  excited ;  the  em- 
peror Philip,  who  was  bom  in  Arabia,  extended  to 
them  his  protection ;  and  when  the  emperor  Julian, 
so  infamous  for  his  apostacy,  came  to  the  throne,  it 
seemed  that  a  new  sera  of  prosperity  and  glory  was 
about  to  dawn  upon  the  misery  and  gloom  of  their 
history.  Julian  not  only  wrote  to  their  patriarch  a 
letter  in  which  he  designated  that  pontiff  of  Tiberia 
brother,  he  not  only  permitted  the  Jews  to  h&ve  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  he  not  only  exempted 
them  from  the  heavy  taxes  which  had  been  imposed  by 
their  predecessors,  but  he  commenced  an  uiuiertaking 
which  must  have  strangely  agitated  them  with  anxiety 
and  hope,  and  that  undertaking  was  the  re-  a  d  og, 
building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  *    * 

Animated  with  a  malignant  hatred  against  the 
Christians,  Julian  determmed  to  prove,  by  restoring 
the  temple  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  predic- 
tions of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  were  the  affirmations  of 
an  impostor,  and  that  the  sentence  of  abolition  pro. 
nounced  against  the  Mosaic  law  had  been  frustrated 
by  a  human  power.  The  motive  of  Julian,  therefore, 
in  this  undertaking,  was  to  furnish  an  irrefragable  ar- 
gument against  the  faith  of  prophecy  and  the  truth  of 
revelation.    To  his  friend  and  counseller  AI^^voa,  ^^ 
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emperor  intrusted  the  commission  of  restoring  in  its 
pristine  beauty  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  the  gover- 
nor of  Palestine  was  required  to  furnish  the  necessary 
assistance. 

No  sooner  was  the  design  of  Julian  announced,  than 
the  most  extraordinary  commotion  was  excited  among 
the  Jews ;  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  thej 
repaired  to  the  holy  city ;  they  imagined  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  their  iinal  restoration  were  about  to  be 
fulfilled ;  and  they  insulted  the  Christian  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  by  prematurely  exulting  in  the  complete 
falsification  of  the  claims  of  their  Messiah.  '^  In  this 
propidous  moment,  the  men  forgot  their  avarice,  and 
the  women  their  delicacy;  spades  and  pickaxes  of 
silver  were  provided  by  the  vanity  of  the  rich ;  and 
the  rubbish  was  transported  in  mantles  of  silk  and 
purple.  Every  purse  was  opened  in  liberal  contribu- 
tions, every  hand  claimed  a  share  in  the  pious  labour, 
and  the  commands  of  a  great  monarch  were  executed 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  people." 

Describe  the  disappointment  of  the  design  of  Julian. 

Julian,  however,  soon  found  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
contend  with  God;  his  design  was  frustrated  by  a 
preternatural  interposition ;  and  the  Christian  faith, 
instead  of  being  destroyed,  received  an  additional  and 
extraordinary  confirmation.  According  to  what  even 
the  infidel  Gibbon  has  denominated  ^^  the  unexception- 
able testimony"  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  ''  whilst 
Alypius,  assisted  by  the  governor  of  the  province, 
urged  with  vigour  and  diligence  the  execution  of  the 
work,  horrible  balls  of  fire,  breaking  out  near  the 
foundations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks, 
rendered  the  place  from  time  to  time  inaccessible  to 
the  scorched  and  blasted  workmen;  and  the  victorious 
element,  continuing  in  this  manner  obstinately  and 
resolutely  bent  as  it  were  to  drive  them  to  a  distance, 
the  undertaking  was  abandoned."  Had  Julian  suc- 
ceeded in  this  vain  and  wicked  attempt,  he  would  not 
only  have  invalidated  the  truth  of  the  claims  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  to  the  character  of  a  prophet,  but  by 
showing  that  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
respectmg  the  final  captivity  and  dispersion  of  the 
Jews,  were  falsified  by  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem, 
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he  would  have  fully  exposed  to  derision  the  whole 
revelation  of  God.  On  this  account  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  the  power  of  Omnipotence  to  defeat 
his  malignant  intention^  was  appropriate  to  the  nature 
of  the  case — ^it  proved  that  no  mortal  ingenuity,  nor 
policy,  nor  energy,  can  prevail  against  the  declared 
intentions  of  God — ^that  Christ  was  a  true  prophet, 
and  therefore  a  teacher  sent  from  heaven — and  that 
the  Jews  were  doomed  to  experience  the  full  infliction 
of  the  awful  judgments  denounced  upon  their  crimes, 
until  the  auspicious  period  of  their  reformation  and 
repentance  shall  arrive. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  event  which  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  the  design  of  Julian  has  been 
regarded  as  miraculous.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for 
upon  any  other  principle,  and  it  has  been  considered 
as  such  even  by  some  inveterate  enemies  of  Christi- 
anity. To  suppose  that  the  workmen  of  Alypius  were 
scorched  and  dispersed  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  is  most 
unreasonable,  because  no  such  eruption  from  the  hill 
of  the  temple  has  been  recorded  in  history  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  hour,  and  no  traces  of 
such  a  commotion  are  discoverable.  And  the  state- 
ment which  has  recently  been  made  and  defended  with 
some  plausibility — ^that  the  phenomenon  was  caused 
by  the  explosion  of  inflammable  gas,  contained  in  the 
vast  caverns  known  to  have  existed  beneath  the  tem- 
ple, is  stUl  more  unreasonable ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  air  confined  in  such  subterraneous  excavations, 
is  far  more  calculated  to  extinguish  all  combustion, 
than  to  produce  any  igneous  explosion  whatever. 

Give  some  account  of  the  hatred  of  the  celebrated  Am.- 
brose  against  the  Jews. 

Until  the  reign  of  Maximus,  few  important  events 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  When  that  per- 
sonage usurped  the  imperial  throne,  he  ordered  a  syna- 
gogue which  had  been  burnt  at  Rome,  to  be  rebuilt  at 
the  public  expense.  When  the  emperor  was  soon 
afterwards  defeated  and  beheaded  at  Aqueleia,  Am- 
brose the.bishop  of  Milan,  considered  his  unfortunate 
end  as  a  just  punishment  for  the  favour  he  had  shown 
to   the  posterity  of  the  murderers  of  the  Redeemer. 

u3 
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The  disgraceful  and  bigoted  hatred  of  Ambrose  against 
the  Jews,  admits  of  no  extenuation  ;  he  ddd 
A.  D.  395.  ^^^  hesitate  to  transmit  a  letter  to  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  the  Great,  in  which  he  vented  all  his 
fury  against  the  objects  of  his  indignation.  That  mild 
and  equitable  prince,  however,  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  published  a  new  edict  against  the  untimely  zeal 
of  some  Christians,  who  "  under  pretence  of  religion, 
plundered  and  demolished- the  synagogues  contrary  to 
the  laws,"  which  allowed  the  Jews  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  provided  for  the  punishment  of  such  of- 
fenders in  future." 

How  was  the  insolence  of  the  Jews  repressed  by  Theo- 
dosius II.  ? 

The  Jews  presumed  so  much  on  the  favour  which 
was  thus  shown  them,  that  Theodosius  the  Second 
was  compelled  to  repress  their  insolence  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  festival  of  Purim  held  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  punishment  of  Haman.  It  is  even  stated 
that  in  Syria,  at  the  city  of  Inmestar,  they  fastened 
a  young  Christian  to  a  cross  in  derision  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ,  and  scourged  him  to  death;  the 
Christians  rose  in  arms  ;  the  emperor  was  informed 
of  the  murder ;  and  its  guilty  perpetrators  were 
punished. 

What  seditions  took  place  at  this  period  in  Alejean- 
dria  ? 

Alexandria  also  again  became  a  scene  of  tumult 
and  bloodshed  ;  while  Orestes  the  prefect  favoured  the 
Jews,  the  celebrated  Cyril  the  prelate  of  the  city, 
was  actuated  by  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  their  de- 
struction ;  the  party  of  Cyril  prevailed ;  Hypatia,  a 
lady  of  great  learning  and  virtue,  suspected 
■  of  favouring  the  party  of  Orestes,  was  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  adherents  of  the  bishop,  whose  violent; 
unchristian,  and  cruel  behaviour,  excited  general  in- 
dignation and  disgust.  About  the  same  time  a  num- 
ber of  conversions  are  said  to  have  taken  place  amonc' 
the  Jews  in  the  islands  of  Minorca  and  Crete,  and 
some  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  statements  of 
the  historians  who  have  recorded  the  eventa. 
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What  was  the  splendour  of  the  Princes  of  the  Cap^ 
tivity,  and  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the 
East  ? 

During  this  period^  the  Princes  of  the  Captivity  ob- 
tained a  degree  of  splendour  and  authority,  unrivalled 
among  the  Jews  since  the  destruction  oi  Jerusalem. 
The  tribute  which  was  paid  to  the  prince  by  the  Jews 
under  his  controul,  must  have  been  very  great  from 
the  almost  regal  magnificence  of  his  court,  and  proves 
that  many  of  his  people  must  have  been  possessed  of 
no  inconsiderable  opulence.  And  although  violent  per- 
secutions were  occasionally  raised  against  the  Jews  by 
the  Persian  monarchs,  in  one  of  which  the  Prince  of 
the  Captivity  for  the  time  being,  and  the  president  of 
his  council,  were  ignominiously  hanged  upon  .  jj  »«« 
a  bridge,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
their  aggregate  numbers  greatly  increased,  and  that 
they  found  their  way  into  the  remotest  countries  of 
the  East,  to  India,  to  Tartary,  and  even  to  China. 
At  the  same  time,  in  every  place  they  retained  their 
distinctive  opinions,  peculiarities,  and  manners ;  their 
attachment  to  the  ritual  of  the  law  was  undiminished; 
they  cherished  the  expectation  of  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah ;  and  whether  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  or 
Atlantic  Oceans,  whether  among  the  Magi  and  re- 
mote idolaters  of  the  £ast,  or  among  the  Christian 
nations  and  barbarous  hordes  of  .the  West,  their 
principles  and  their  prejudices  were  professed  with 
mflezible  pertinacity,  the  festivals  of  their  religion 
were  celebrated  with  the  same  order,  and  they  re- 
mained every  where  monuments  of  the  righteous  ven- 
geance, and  yet  of  the  preserving  providence,  of  their 
God. 
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SECTION  III. 
tHE  JEWS  IN  ASIA,  SPAIN,  AND  FRANCE- 


WHAT  treatment  did  the  Jews  receive  from  3£oham^ 
med? 

When  the  false  prophet  Mohammed  had  commenced 
the  subiugation  oi  the  East  and  the  propagation  of  the 

Srinciples  of  the  Koran  at  the  point  of  the  sword^  the 
ews  soon  felt  the  full  force  of  his  hatred^  and  were 
called  to  endure  the  most  barbarous  inflictions  of  his 
A  n  694    cruelty.     He  denounced  them  as   betrayers 
•  and  murderers  of  the  prophets,  and  a  people 
Justly  cursed  by  God  for  their  violation  of  his  saobaths 
and  laws.    Upwards  of  a  century  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  Jews  were  numerous  in  Arabia,  they  foun- 
ded  a  kingdom  in  Yemen,  and  even  when 
*^**  their  power  was  comparatively  broken,  they 
maintained  their  independence  in  separate  and  formi- 
dable tribes.     But  the  success  of  Mohammed  involved 
if  not  their  extermination,  the  vast  diminution  of  their 
numbers;   and  had   his  successors  in   the   Caliphate 
imitated  his  example,  the  horrors  of  the  age  of  Titus 
and  of  Adrian  would  have  been  revived. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  the  Caliphs^? 

The  Caliphs  extended  their  protection  to  the  Jews, 
the  Prince  of  the  Captivity  was  recognized  as  the  vassal 
of  the  sovereigns  of^  Bagdad,  their  schools  abundantly 
flourished,  and  official  duties  both  of  dignity  and  re- 
sponsibility were  sometimes  committed  to  their  care. 
But  the  scene  was  soon  reversed.  The  real  or  ima- 
ginary riches  of  the  Jews,  excited  the  cupidity  of  the 
Oriental  sovereigns  ;  Hezekias,  the  last  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Captivity  was,  in  the  eleventh  century,  put  to 
an  ignominious  death ;  the  Babylonian  schools  were 
closed,  and  every  despot  regarded  the  unhappy  Jews 
as  the  legitimate  victims  of  cruelty  or  avarice. 
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Did  the  Jews  afterwards  flourish  in  the  East  ? 

In  most  of  the  cities  of  the  East,  they  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade ;  although  in  Jerusalem  and  Judeea^ 
but  a  very,  few  of  their  number  were  permitted  to  drag 
on  a  miserable  existence,  in  Mohammedan  Egypt, 
they  were  both  wealthy  and  numerous  ;  the  king  of 
Chozar,  a  Tartarian  region,  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
verted to  their  faith,  and  to  have  established  their  reli- 
gion ;  and  amidst  all  the  tremendous  revolutions  which 
have  continually  agitated  Mohammedan  empires,  and 
have  so  often  changed  the  geography  of  the  world, 
the  Jews  have  been  so  remarkably  preserved,  undimi- 
nished in  their  numbers,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
acknowledge  the  special  providence  of  God. 

What  has  been  the  history  of  the  Jews  among  the  Ori^ 
entais  to  the  present  day  ? 

When  they  were  proscribed  in  almost  every  country 
in  Europe,  they  were  permitted  to  find  an  asylum  in 
the  Ottoman  dominions;  the  Jew  was  treated  with 
greater  complacency  than  the  Greek,  and  was  per. 
mitted  in  comparative  security  to  carry  on  his  opera- 
tions of  usury  or  commerce.  In  other  Mohammedan 
countries,  however,  the  Jews  have  sustained  the  seve- 
rest persecutions.  In  Persia,  in  the  reign  of 
Abbas  the  Second,  it  was  determined  that  the 
whole  Jewish  nation  should  be  destroyed,  the  massa- 
cre began  at  Ispdian  and  extended  through  all  the 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  three  years  every 
Jew  had  either  fled  from  the  country,  or  embraced 
Islamism,  or  was  slain.  They  seem  soon  to  have  re- 
covered from  this  dreadful  blow,  and  they  are  now 
found  in  every  trading  city  from  the  Persian  Gulph  to 
Georgia,  from  the  Inmes  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

What  is  the  general  character  of  the  history  of  the 
Jews  in  Europe  ? 

The  history  of  the  Jews  in  Europe  is  replete  with 
mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe." 


ee 


Recite  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Spain. 

In  Spain,  as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  the  most 
cruel  and  abominable  laws,  especially  in  the  t^e\£\3QL 
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council  of  Toledo^  were  enacted  against  the  Jews. 
But  when  the  Moors  hurled  the  Gothic  kings  from  the 
Spanish  throne^  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  partid^ 
pate  in  the  riches  and  glory  of  the  conquerors ;  they 
were  allowed  to  assume  the  official  dignities  of  the        I 
state ;  they  translated  the  Talmud  into  the  Arabic  laiu         ' 
guage  for  the  convenience  of  their  schools ;  and  their         I 
unfettered  commerce  enabled  them  to  increase  their         t 
importance  and  opulence.    The  imprudence  of  a  Jew 
in  the  Moorish  capital  of  Grenada^  who  attempted  to 
gain  proselytes   from  the  mosque  to  the  synagogue^  i 

aroused  the  Tindictive  rage  of  the  Mohammedans ;  the  ' 

Christian  monarchs  of  Spain  soon  followed  the  san- 
guinary example^  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  deluged 
with  blood.  By  the  persuasions  and  bigotry  of  the 
clergy^  and  by  the  avaricious  cupidity  of  the  princes^ 
incessant  persecutions  were  excited;  and  the  Jews 
were  maimed^  tortured^  and  butchered  as  though  they 
were  completely  alienated  from  the  common  rights  of 
humanity.  When  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  united  the 
provinces  of  Spain  in  one  great  monarchy^  the  Jews 
were  abandoned  to  the  accursed^  horrible,  and  infer- 
nal tribunal  of  the  inquisition ;  they  were  taken  by 
thousands  to  the  dungeon,  and  by  hundreds  to  the 
stake ;  their  miseries  were  multiplied  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent  and  all  description ;  at  leng^  they 
*  ^  were  commanded  either  to  embrace  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  or  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  four  months  ; 
they  chose,  with  magnanimity  most  admirable  and 
extraordinary,  to  endure  any  sufferings  rather  than 
abandon  the  religion  of  their  fathers ;  their  property, 
their  homes,  their  synagogues,  eight  hundred  thousand 
Jews  sacrificed  to  their  principles  ;  the  most  infamous 
barbarities  were  perpetrated  upon  the  unhappy  multi- 
tude, and  the  calamity  may  be  compared  with  the 
capture  of  Bither  or  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Tne  abominable  and  cruel  bigotry  which  has  ever 
since  prevailed  in  Spain,  has  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  Jews  to  increase  in  any  considerable  numbers,  or 
publicly  to  make  a  profession  of  their  faith. 

Recite  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  France, 

Regulations  appear  to  have  been  made  respecting 
the  Jews  in  France  from  the  reign  of  Clovis  the 
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founder  of  the  monarchy.  Childebert  forbade 
them  to  aj^pear  in  the  streets  of  Paris  from 
Thursday  m  the  holy  week  until  Easter  Sunday^  and 
the  same  law  was  enacted  in  the  same  year  by  the 
council  of  Orleans.  The  early  sovereigns  of  France, 
particularly  Chilperic  and  Dagobert,  endeavoured  to 
mgratiate  themselves  witii  the  clergy  and  the  people 
by  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  although  the^  were 
protected  and  even  favoured  by  some  of  the  kmgs  of 
the  race  of  Charlemagne.  Thus  the  physician  and 
confidant  of  Louis  the  Debonnaire  was  a  Jew,  and  the 
easiest  way  to  stun  the  royal  favour  was  to  apply 
throuffh  his  mecuum.  But  the  Jews  were  soon  m- 
volved  in  the  most  dreadful  calamities.  In  the  reign 
of  Philip  Augustus,  all  their  immovable  goods  were 
confiscated,  their  movables  were  ordered  to  be  sold, 
and  they  were  commanded  to  quit  the  kingdom.  But 
twenty  years  afterwards,  so  useAil  and  necessary  had 
they  made  themselves  to  their  oppressors,  that  they 
were  sufifered  to  return,  and  some  new  laws  were  made 
to  regulate  their  usurious  and  commercial  transactions. 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.  commonly  called  .  -o  « 
St.  Louis,  their  miseries  again  became  intoler-  ^^* 

able ;  one  third  of  all  debts  due  to  them  was  annulled ; 
in  Paris  and  in  other  cities  of  the  kingdom,  the  popu- 
lace rose  upon  them  and  many  were  slain ;  they  were 
intirely  banished  from  Brittany;  as  many  of  their 
sacred  books  as  could  be  burnt  were  committed  to  the 
flames,  and  a  brand  of  degradation  was  affixed  to  their 
dress.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  they  were 
again  expelled  the  kingdom,  while  the  greatest  part  of 
their  possessions  was  ruthlessly  seized  by  their  op- 
pressors. When  Louis  the  Tenth  succeeded  to  tne 
throne,  they  were  permitted  to  purchase  their  return 
for  twelve  years ;  out  they  were  soon  afterwards  ex- 
posed to  the  murderous  brutalities  of  gangs  of  pea- 
sants, who  under  the  name  of  shepherds,  massacred 
them  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another.  At 
one  place,  Chinon,  a  hundred  and  sixty  were  burnt 
alive  at  the  same  time.  A  third  time  thev  were  expel- 
led, and  a  third  time  they  were  permitted  to  return,  to 
be  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  and  tyrannical  exactions. 
After,  however,  a  long  series  of  dreary  and  miserable 
years,  and  after  thousands  of  Jews  had  been  destroy. 
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ed^  the  violence  of  persecution  abated^  and  they  were 
permitted  to  live  without  the  incessant  apprehensioa 
of  robbery  and  death.  In  the  eightieth  year  of  the 
last  century^  so  different  were  their  circumstances, 
that  they  presented  to  Louis  XVI.  a  petition  for  the 
remission  of  the  capitation  tax^  for  the  removal  of 
ruinous  restrictions  upon  their  commerce^  and  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  interference  of  the  clergy  in  seducing 
their  children  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers  at  an  early 
age.  Liberal  attention  was  given  to  their  petition. 
When  the  revolution  in  France  had  commenced^  the 
Jews  petitioned  for  the  recognition  of  their  right  to 
citizenship^  and  their  prayer  was  granted.  When 
Napoleon  had  assumed  the  imperial  sceptre^  and  was 
trampling  upon  the  most  formidable  powers  and  dis- 
tributing the  most  ancient  kingdoms  in  Europe^  for 
T>  1805  ^^'^^  purposes  unknown,  but  no  doubt  con- 
*  nected  with  the  political  aggrandizement  of 
France,  he  summoned  at  Paris  a  grand  Sanhedrim  of 
the  Jews.  The  questions  proposed  to  them  related 
to  various  moral,  civil,  and  political  subjects;  the 
Jews  throughout  the  French  empire  were  found  to 
amount  to  eighty  thousand  persons,  and  were  regularly 
organized  by  imperial  law. 


SECTION  IV. 
THE  JEWS  IN  ENGLAND. 

RECITE  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  England. 

In  England,  Jews  appear  to  have  resided  at  a  very 
early  period  after  the  commencement  of  the  Saxon 
monarchy.  William  Rufus,  the  second  Norman  so- 
vereign, openly  protected  and  encouraged  them.  In 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  a  popular  commotion 
was  excited  against  them  in  London,  and  a  fearful 

A  D  1189  *'*^g'®"J  ^^0^  place  at  York.  The  people  rose 
*  upon  the  Jews  who  retired  within  the  castle 
to  secure  their  persons  and  effects  from  the  apprehen- 
ded violence.  The  castle  was  regularly  besieged,  and 
the  unhappy  Jews,  {o>xadaft<&t  «.\i  obstinate  resistance. 
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that  they  must  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  In  this  emergency^  they  determined  to  die 
by  each  other's  hands;  they  set  the  castle  on  fire; 
they  killed  their  wives  and  children,  and  then  de- 
stroyed each  other.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  human 
beings,  in  thb  horrible  manner  were  slain.  When 
Richard  returned  from  his  crusade  and  captivity,  he 
declared  the  Jews  to  be  the  property  of  the  crown,  and 
made  some  regulations  concermng  them,  whose  princi- 
pal object  seems  to  have  been  the  increase  of  his  own 
revenue.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  base, 
bloodv,  and  hypocritical  «iohn,  pretended  to  be  the 
friend  and  protector  of  the  Jews,  that  he  might  get  as 
many  of  them  as  possible  into  his  power ;  but  he  soon 
threw  off  the  mask,  the  Jews  throughout  the  kingdom 
were  imprisoned,  the  most  barbarous  methods  were 
adopted  to  extort  the  confession  of  their  treasures,  and 
sixty  thousand  marks  were  procured  by  the  detestable 
transaction.  They  were  now  continually  harassed  by 
the  most  vexatious  exactions,  fines  after  fines  on  vari- 
ous pretexts  were  imposed  upon  them,  and  in  the 
reiffn  of  Henry  the  Third  they  were  sold  to  Richard 
earl  of  Cornwall  for  ^ve  thousand  marks — the  most 
extraordinary  sale  in  the  history  of  the  world.  They 
became  exasperated  by  their  injuries;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  disbelieve  th2  story  of  their  crucifying  a 
child  at  Lincoln,  to  throw  contempt  upon  the  death  of 
the  Son  of  God.  When  the  bargain  with  the  earl  of 
Cornwall  became  void,  the  Jews  were  again  sold  to 
prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  the  First,  and  by 
nim  they  were  transferred  to  some  merchants  of 
Dauphiny  in  France.  Henry  the  Third  passed  an  act 
shortly  before  his  death,  disqualifying  the  Jews  from 
possessing  any  landed  property;  he  commanded  all 
the  arrears  of  the  fines  he  had  imposed,  to  be  fiilly 
paid ;  and  the  imhappy  Jews  who  did  not  comply  wim 
nis  oppressive  mandate,  were  consigned  to  prison. 
Upon  the  accession  of  Edward  the  First,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  restrain  their  extensive  usurious  transac- 
tions; and  an  act  was  passed,  which  prohibited  all 
usury,  which  imposed  a  capitation  tax  of  three*pence 
upon  every  Jewish  male  and  female,  but  which  at  the 
same  time  encouraged  them  to  devote  themselves  to 
honest  mercantile  and  agricultural  occupations.    But 
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numbers  of  them  endeavoured  to  increase  their  wealth 
hj  illegal  practices;  in  one  year  two  hundred  and 
eighty  of  them  were  executed  in  London  alone  for 
adulterating  and  clipping  the  coin ;  at  length  a  royd 
decree  was  passed  expelling  them  for  ever  from  the 
kingdom ;  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  thousand  Jews 
were  expatriated ;  all  their  jjroperty  was  seized  by 
the  king ;  their  books  were  given  to  the  monks  ;  and. 
in  the  execution  of  the  edict,  the  popular 
*  detestation  was  displayed  by  various  acts  of 

inhuman  and  wanton  cruelty.  The  unjust  and  im- 
politic  statute  of  Edward,  continued  in  full  force  for 
almost  four  centuries. 

Continite  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  England. 

When  Oliver  Cromwell  was  Protector  of  England, 
Manasseh.Ben  Israel,  a  learned  and  respectable  Jew- 
ish physician,  presented  a  petition  for  the  re-admission 
of  tne  Jews  into  this  nation,  and  subsequently  trans- 
mitted an  address  to  the  Commonwealth.  From  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  evident  that 
they  had  returned  to  this  country  prior  to  the  Resto- 
ration, and  the  year  1656  may  be  dated  as  the  period 
of  their  recall.  Cromwell's  behaviour  seems  to  have 
excited  their  eratitude ;  for  that  extraordinary  man 
they  had  the  highest  estimation ;  and  regarding  him 
as  a  powerful  prince  favouring  them  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power,  if  they  could  have  made  out  for  him  a 
Jewish  descent,  it  is  stated  upon  good  authority,  that 
they  would  have  declared  him  to  be  their  Messiah. 
A  D  186a.  '^^'"^^^  immediately  after  the  Restoration, 
*    *  they  had  a  synagogue  in  London ;  and  from 

the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  of  their  appearance 
in  their  public  assemblies,  they  must  already  have 
been  possessed  of  considerable  wealth. 

What  has  been  tlie  condition  of  the  Jews  in  England 
since  they  have  been  permitted  to  return  ? 

Although,  when  the  Jews  were  suffered  to  return  to 
the  kingdom,  they  were  no  longer  oppressed  by  direct 
inflictions  of  legislative  cruelty,  they  had  yet  to  en- 
counter the  grossest  prejudices  and  the  most  illiberal 
jealousy.  The  principal  merchants  in  London,  in 
1686^  petitioned  Jame«  11.  to  \w%\^\.  ow  the  Alien  Duty 
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of  Customs  being  exacted  from  the  JewB,  notwith- 
standing their  haying  obtained  letters  of  denization. 
But  though  the  Hamburgh  Company^  the  Eastland 
Company^  and  the  merchants  of  the  west  and  north 
of  England^  united  in  the  application^  the  king  refused 
to  grant  the  petition.  When,  however,  in  1690  the 
merchants  renewed  theirpetition  to  William  III.,  an 
order  was  issued,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  render 
the  Jews  liable  to  the  Alien  Duty. 

The  next  measure  of  the  British  government  rela- 
tive to  the  Jews,  was  brought  forwards  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  when  the  attention  of 
both  houses  ofparliament,  being  called  to  the  severity 
of  Jewish  parents  towards  such  of  their  children  as 
were  desirous  of  embracing  the  Christian  religion, 
which  constituted  a  great  hindrance  to  their  conver- 
sion, it  was  enacted.  That  ^^  if  the  child  of  any  Jewish 
parent  is  converted  to  the  Christian  religion,  or  is  de- 
sirous of  embracing  it,  upon  application  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  he  may  compel  any  such  parent  to  give  his 
child  a  sufficient  maintenance  according  to  his  circum- 
stances." 

After  George  the  First  came  to  the  throne,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London  presented  a  petition, 
praying  that  no  Jew  might  be  allowed  to  carry  on  the 
occupation  of  a  broker.  So  far,  however,  from  any  law 
being  founded  on  the  allegations  of  the  petition,  in 
the  tenth  year  of  the  same  monarch's  reign,  when  it 
was  expected  that  the  Jews  as  well  as  other  British 
subjects  shoidd  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  the  fol- 
lowing  clause  was  introduced  in  their  favour,  *' When- 
ever any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  professing  the 
Jewish  religion,  shall  present  himself  to  take  the  oath 
of  abjuration,  the  words  '  upon  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian'  shall  be  omitted  out  of  the  said  oath."  This 
provision  is  memorable,  as  the  first  legislative  recog- 
nition  of  the  Jews  bom  in  England,  as  the  subjects  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty.  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
following  reign,  a  further  act  was  passed,  enacting, 
that  "  every  Jew  who  had  resided  seven  years  in  any 
of  His  Majesty's  colonies  in  America,  should,  upon 
taking  the  oath  of  abjuration,  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privUegei  of  a  natural  bom  subject  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.^' 
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State  an  event  which  occurred  relative  to  the  flews  in 
the  reign  of  Cteorge  the  Second. 

Very  soon  afterwards,  a  most  extraordi- 
A.  D.  1763,  jj^y  event  occurred,  which  proved  how  in- 
veterate and  universal  was  the  animosity,  which  even 
at  that  late  period,  prevailed  throughout  the  country 
against  the  Jews.  An  act  was  then  passed  for  per. 
mitting  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion  to  he 
naturalized  by  parliament.  This  act  allowed  the  Jews, 
without  taking  the  sacrament,  to  be  naturalized  upon 
application  to  parliament;  but  that  they  must  have 
resided  three  years  in  England  or  Ireland,  and  should 
be  incapable,  notwithstanding  their  naturalization, 
of  purchasing  or  inheriting  any  advowson  or  ri^ht  of 
patronage  in  the  church.  No  sooner  was  this  act 
passed  and  promulgated,  than  a  ferment  pervaded  the 
whole  population  of  the  country ;  all  the  pr^udices 
of  antiquity  were  again  aroused  against  tne  Jews ; 
the  voice  of  public  opinion  was  so  loudly  expressed, 
that  government  was  compelled  to  give  way  ;  and  the 
obnoxious  act  was  repealed,  while  the  reason  of  the 
proceeding  was  declared  in  the  preamble—'^  that  oc- 
casion had  been  taken  from  the  said  act,  to  raise  dis- 
contents, and  to  disquiet  the  minds  of  many  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects."  But  at  the  same  time,  the  Jews, 
together  with  the  Quakers,  were  specially  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  the  marriage  act,  which  passed 
about  the  same  time. 

By  what  statutes  are  the  Jews  in  England  oppressed? 

While,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  statement, 
that  with  one  exception  (the  act  of  queen  Aime  res- 
pecting parental  controul)  the  Jews  labour  under  no 
statutes  preventing  their  full  and  equal  participation 
in  the  reciprocal  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  the  British  crown;  while  they  can  acquire, 
inherit,  and  convey,  every  description  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  ;  yet  they  are  oppressed  by  some  rem- 
nants of  the  disqualifying  statutes  of  past  ages.  In 
London,  since  the  freedom  of  the  city  is  withheld  from 
them,  they  are  rendered  unable  to  keep  open  shop  in 
the  city,  for  the  retail  sale  of  goods,  and  they  are 
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subject  to  the  restriction  of  acts,  which  exclude  them 
from  official  and  municipal  situations. 

What  efforts  have  lately  been  made  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  ? 

The  attempt  which  has  been  made  in  1830  to  remove 
these  disqualifications,  and  to  allow  the  Jews  to  bring* 
the  whole  operation  of  their  industry  and  talents  to 
bear  upon  the  general  good  of  the  empire,  has  been 
defeated ;  although  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  when  the 
question  is  agitated  again,  the  conclusion  of  parlia- 
ment ihay  be  very  different.  The  benevolent  attention 
of  the  British  public,  has  been  long  directed  to  the 
moral  condition  and  improvement  of  the  Jews.  To  re- 
claim them  from  their  delusions,  to  bring  them  back 
again  to  the  church  of  God,  to  impress  upon  them  by 
arguments  derived  from  inspired  prophecy,  from  the 
predictions  of  the  Redeemer,  and  from  the  wonderfiil 
circumstances  which  have  distinguished  their  preser- 
vation to  the  present  hour  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
habitable  globe,  a  society  was  organized  some  years 
ago  for  their  conversion ;  liberal  contributions  have 
been  made ;  a  most  efficient  apparatus  of  exertion  has 
been  employed;  schools  have  been  established  for 
their  children;  discourses  have  been  addressed  to  their 
understandings;  tracts  and  other  publications  have 
been  distributed ;  the  remotest  foreign  countries  have 
been  visited ;  the  servants  of  the  institution  have  at- 
tempted, within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  itself,  to  in- 
force  the  claims  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  and  occasion- 
ally powerful  impressions  have  been  made;  a  few 
Jews  have  been  brought  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and 
some  of  them  have  testified  their  sincerity  amidst  the 
agonies  of  death.  A  second  association,  called  the 
Pnilo-Judsan  Society,  was  formed  in  1826,  with  the 
declared  object  of  promoting  their  welfare  by  all  pos- 
sible means,  of  employing  readers  for  their  adults,  of 
establishing  day  and  Sabbath  schools  for  their  children, 
of  relieving  the  sick  and  a^ed  at  their  own  habitations^ 
of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  distressed,  of  procuring 
the  removal  of  their  civil  disabilities,  of  promoting 
their  national  welfare,  and  of  forwarding  these  objects 
in  other  countries  according  to  opportunity.  The  most 
outrageous  scepticism  cannot  deny  that  highly  animai-w 
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ting^  and  in  some  cases  extrordinary^^  efTects  have  been 
produced  by  these  societies^  especially  by  the  first; 
converted  Jews^  sent  from  England^  have  again  pro. 
claimed  to  the  degraded  and  miserable  population  of 
Judeea^  the  tidings  of  salvation ;  the  strong.holds  of 
the  infatuated  superstition  of  the  posterity  of  Abra- 
ham  have  been  penetrated^  and  the  li^ht  of  eternal 
Truth  has  been  placed  in  aU  its  efiiugence  before 
their  eyes;  and  though  the  result  has  not  perhaps.cor. 
responded  with  the  effort^  in  the  estimation  of  some 
sanguine  expectants  of  a  rapid  moral  revolution^  the 
first-fruits  have  certainly  been  gathered  of  that  glo- 
rious harvest^  when  Jews  as  well  as  Grentiles  shall  be 
gathered  into  the  great  garner  of  God. 


SECTION  V. 

THE  JEWS   IN  THE   REMAINING  COUNTRIES  OF 

EUROPE. 

GIVE  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Germany, 

Although  the  Jews  in  Germany  were,  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  empire,  considered  as  under  the  peculiar 
jurisdiction  of  tne  emperor,  although  they  were  se- 
cured in  the  freedom  of  their  worship  and  exempt 
from  military  service,  yet  they  soon  began  to  experi- 
ence the  evils  produced  by  the  disorders  incident  to 
the  feudal  system,  and  to  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  the 
times.  When  Peter  the  Hermit  led  through  Germany 
his  hordes  of  fanatic  crusaders,  the  most  detestable 
enormities,  the  most  horrible  cruelties  were  perpetra- 
ted upon  the  miserable  Jews.  In  Treves,  in  Metz,  in 
Cologne,  in  Mentz,  in  Worms,  in  Spire,  from 
A.  D.  1097.  ^g  ^Y^\r^Q  to  the  borders  of  Hungary,  the 

Jews  had  to  endure  all  the  horrors  of  pillage,  viola- 
tion, torture,  and  massacre ;  and  many  of  them  fled 
from  the  storm  into  the  wilds  of  Silesia  and  Poland. 
Fifty  years  afterwards,  a  fanatic  monarch  again  arous. 
ed  the  fury  of  the  people ;  the  cry  of  Hep,  a  word 
composed  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  three  words^ 
Hierosolyma  est  perdita,  Jerusalem  is  destroyed,   was 
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the  watchword  of  the  multitude ;  shocking  barbarities 
were  again  perpetrated  upon  the  Jews;  and  it  was 
the  effectual  interposition  of  St.  Bernard  alone^  which 
saved  them^  in  that  part  of  Europe,  from 
utter  extermination.  But  their  repose  was 
of  short  duration.  The  miserable  enthusiasts  called 
Flagellants,  who  passed  in  procession  through  Qer 
many,  scourging  themselves  wherever  they  went  for 
the  sins  of  me  world,  plundered  and  murdered  the 
Jews  in  the  great  cities  through  which  they 
passed;  the  hatred  of  the  populace  coincided 
with  the  outrages  of  the  lanatics ;  and  the  Jews,  pro- 
scribed and  persecuted,  were  scattered  through  all 
the  provinces  of  the  empire  in  search  of  an  asylum. 
The  Reformation  was  most  advantageous  to  the  Jews; 
for  though  Luther  detested  them  on  account  of  the 
method  of  conducting  money  transactions,  and  de- 
claimed against  them  with  characteristic  violence,  yet 
in  the  contest  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  the 
Jews  were  forgotten ;  and  the  subsequent  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  the  prevalence  of  enlightened  views 
upon  religious  subjects,  secured  them  from  the  recur- 
rence of  the  miseries  which  jiad  been  inflicted  by  Pa- 
Eal  ignorance,  intolerance,  and  rage.  It  was  reserved, 
owever,  for  a  German  sovereign,  celebrated  for  his 
military  abilities,  and  who  aspired  to  the  character  of 
a  philosopher,  but  whose  despicable  scepticism  was 
beneath  contempt,  to  revive  the  persecutions  of  the 
dark  ages  by  his  absurd  and  barbarous  legislation 
relative  to  the  Jews.  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia, 
limited  their  number  in  his  dominions,  prohibited 
foreign  Jews  from  settling  in  his  territories,  imposed 
upon  them  the  most  enormous  burdens,  excluded  them 
from  all  civil  Amotions  and  from  respec-  t^  ,7^/, 
table  professions  and  lucrative  branches  of  *•  *^*  "  • 
trade. 

Continue  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Germany, 

Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  em- 
peror  Joseph  II.    He  had  no  sooner  ascended  * 

the  throne,  than  he  directed  his  attention  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews ;  the  schools 
and  the  universities  were  thrown  open  to  them ;  they 
were  enabled  to  take  degrees  in  philosophy,  medicinej 
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and  law  ;  every  lucrative  branch  of  trade^  they  were 
permitted  to  carry  on  with  all  the  facilities  possessed 
by  Christians ;  and  wiHe  and  efficient  measures  were 
taken  to  secure  the  education  of  their  youth.  The 
present  emperor^  to  prevent  the  Rabbins  from 
A.  D.  ^^^^  exercising  an  improper  controul  over  the 
minds  of  the  common  Jews,  has  issued  an  edict  or- 
daining that  the  Rabbins,  before  they  are  allowed  to 
exercise  any  religious  function,  are  to  undergo  an 
examination  relative  to  their  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  their  religion  and  their  progress  in  the 
philosophical  sciences;  and  he  has  ordered  that  the 
appointments  allotted  to  them  shall  be  in  proportion 
to  their  acquired  and  natural  talents.  Their  prayer 
books  are  translated  into  the  vernacular  language  of 
the  country;  the  discourses  addressed  to  the  people 
are  to  be  in  the  same  tongue ;  and  the  Israehte 
youth  are  to  participate  in  the  common  benefits  of 
education. 

What  has  been  the  eondition  of  the  Jews  in  Poland? 

.  The  Jews  in  Poland  have  long  existed  in  greater 
numbers  than  in  any  other  country;  and  it  is  computed 
that,  at  the  present  day,  nearly  three  millions  of  them 
are  scattered  through  the  provinces  which  formerly 
composed  that  now  dismembered  kingdom.  From  the 
fourteenth  century,   they  have  formed  the  principal 

Eart  of  the  population  of  many  of  the  towns.  They 
ave  in  their  hands,  the  greatest  part  of  the  retail  or 
intermediate  trade  of  the  country,  and  some  of  them 
have  attained  considerable  wealth.  But  the  Jews  in 
Poland,  have  been  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  have  adhered  to  the  prejudices  and 
superstitions  of  their  race.  The  Talmud  with  all  its 
monstrous  tales,  has  retained  implicit  credit;  the 
authority  of  the  Rabbins  has  been  almost  despotic 
over  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  the  whole  system 
of  education  has  been  rendered  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  the  elders  and  the  degradation  of  the 
people. 

Who  are  the  Chassidim  in  Poland  ? 

A  modem  writer  has  described  a  very  extraordinary 
sect^  the  Chassidim^  who  are  now  very  numerous  in 
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the  Polish  provinces,  and  have  rapidly  increased.  The 
history  and  principles  of  this  extrordinary  body,  form 
a  strange  exhibition  of  the  propensity  which  this  un- 
happy people  have  displayed  in  every  age  from  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  give  way  to  the  most  pal- 
pable delusions,  and  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the  most 
impudent  impostors.  A  Rabbin  in  Podolia,  about  a 
himdred  years  ago,  pretended,  that  long  before,  a  Jew 
had  discovered  an  important  work  in  Egypt,  n  it,^ 
containing  such  inestimable  information,  as  *  ' 
to  conduct  to  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  will 
and  character  of  God.  Maintaining  that  he  was 
favoured  with  direct  intercourse  with  heaven,  and  that 
he  had  the  power  of  performing  the  most  stupendous 
miracles,  he  was  regarded  almost  with  adoration  by 
his  numerous  followers.  These  men  pretend  to  aij 
extraordinary  degree  of  sanctity,  although  they  are  by 
no  means  averse  from  sensual  indulgences,  and  are 
in  fact  permitted  by  the  code  of  morals  commimicated 
by  the  founder  of  their  sect,  to  gratify  their  passions 
without  much  restraint.  An  estimable  and  creditable 
modem  writer,  Niemcewicz,  declares  that  in  his  coun- 
try, Poland,  there  are  generally  some  chiefs  of  this 
sect,  to  whom  Jews  and  Jewesses  make  pilgrimages. 
They  believe  that  when  one  of  their  Rabbins  becomes 
a  Cabbalist,  he  becomes  a  kind  of  deity ;  that  he  un- 
derstands the  language  of  animals,  trees,  and  flowers ; 
that  he  can  avert  the  inflictions  of  the  demons ;  can 
determine  in  war  who  shall  conquer  and  who  shall  be 
subdued  and  can  dethrone  such  monarchs  as  are 
unfavourable  to  the  Jews ;  in  short  that  every  thing 
yields  to  his  prophetic  power.  The  chief  principle  of 
the  sect  is,  that  each  one  who  belongs  to  it,  is  so 
enveloped  in  sanctity,  that  it  is  impossible  he  should 
ever  lose  his  station  by  any  transgression,  or  by  any 
criminal  action  whatever.  Their  practices  are  abo- 
minable, and  their  wretched  devotees  seem  to  be  sunk 
to  the  lowest  stage  of  depravity  and  crime. 

To  what  employments  are  the  Polish  Jews  addicted  ? 

Since  the  Jews  in  Poland  are  incapacitated  from 
becoming  the  possessors  of  landed  property,  they  re- 
fuse to  follow  agricultural  pursuits  ;  and  though  the 
emperor  of  Russia  issued  an  edict,  commaadm^\!cL^\fi>^ 
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within  a  limited  time  to  become  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  yet  such  is  their  aversion  to  rural  occupations, 
that  none  of  them  obeyed  the  arbitrary  decree. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  dominioM  rf 
the  Czar? 

Although  considerable  attention  has  professedly 
been  paid  to  the  improvement  and  education  of  the 
Polish  Jews,  since  they  have  been  transferred  to  the 
authority  of  the  Czar,  they  are  now  exposed  to  exac- 
tions sufficiently  cruel  and  oppressive,  to  amoimtto 
the  renewal  of  persecution.  The  Russian 
A.  D.  1827.  ejnp^roy  ordered,  that  all  the  Jews  in  his 
empire  should  be  rendered  liable  to  military  service. 
In  nis  ukase  upon  this  subject,  he  alleges  as  ms  motive 
for  this  proceeding,  ^^  We  are  convinced  that  the  im- 
provement and  the  knowledge  which  the  Jews  will 
acquire  by  their  military  service,  will  on  their  retiun 
home,  after  their  legal  time  is  expired,  be  commimi- 
cated  to  their  families,  and  greatly  tend  to  accelerate 
the  progress  of  their  civil  establishment  and  domestic 
life.'  But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  great  auto- 
crat of  the  North  is  very  solicitous  for  the  amelioration 
and  improvement  of  this  unhappy  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  so  far  from  this,  he  is  their  tyrant  and 
oppressor ;  he  has  issued  another  barbarous,  inconsis- 
tent,  and  impolitic  ukase,  which  takes  awcy  from  the 
Jews  the  privilege,  to  them  so  essential,  of  trading  in 
the  interior  of  the  empire.  This  decree  prohibits  them 
from  offering  for  sale  any  articles  in  the  shops  or  in 
the  streets,  and  from  employing  foremen,  apprentices, 
and  labourers,  whether  Christians  or  otherwise  in  any 
department  whatever — ^that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  decree  to 
reduce  them  to  the  most  abject  misery  and  destitution. 
But  when  has  Muscovite  policy  been  otherwise  than 
barbarous?  and  when  has  it  bestowed  a  single  con. 
sideration  upon  the  happiness  of  mankind,  when  the 
aggrandizement  of  territorial  and  military  power  has 
intervened  ? 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Turkey  ? 

In  the  vast  provinces  of  the  Turkish  £mpibe,  the 
Jews  have  enjoyed  comparative  rest  from  persecution  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  between  one  and  two  millions 
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are  now  to  be  found  in  the  dominions  of  the  Ottoman 
Sultan.  In  Salonichi^  they  established  their  schools 
without  molestation ;  they  were  enriched  by  the  lucra- 
tive traffic  of  the  Levant^  and  by  those  usurious  tran- 
sactions to  which  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  they 
have  been  addicted;  in  Constantinople^  where  their 
numbers  now  amount  to  forty  thousand^  their  fanatical 
abhorrence  of  the  Christians  has  been  permitted  to  be 
displayed  by  deeds  of  treachery  and  blood ;  and  though 
often  oppressed  by  their  haughty  and  insolent  Moham. 
medan  lords^  they  have  usually  enjoyed  the  protection, 
and  have  sometimes  participated  in  the  favour^  of  the 
court. 

Crive  the  history  of  a  pretended  Messiah  in  Turkey  ? 

Almost  two  centuries  ago  the  Turkish  empire  was 
the   scene   of   some  very  extraordinary  proceedings 
among  the  Jews.  The  son  of  an  obscure  Jew      Bom 
in  the  city  of  Smyrna,  who  had  obtained  pre-  A.  D,  1625. 
eminence  among  his  companions  by  his  progress  in  the 
Cabbala,  by  the  rigour  of  his  attentions  to  me  Rabbin- 
ical fasts  and  ceremonies,  and  by  the  exquisite  pro- 
portions and  admirable  beauty  of  his  form,  declared 
that  he  was  the  appointed  Messiah ;   uttered  the  in- 
communicable name  of  God  to  substantiate  his  pre- 
tensions ;  in  spite  of  the  opposition  and  denunciations 
of  the  Rabbins,  induced  multitudes  of  his  brethren  te 
accede  to  his  claims ;  and  soon  disseminated  his  fame 
through  £urope  and  the  world.  His  pretended  miracles 
were  repeated  in  proof  of  his  divine  mission ;  the  richest 
presents  were  poured  into  his  treasury ;  from  the  dis- 
tant provinces  of  Persia  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Jews  were  in  commotion  ;  and  they  almost 
unanimously  declared  that  at  length  their  deliverer 
had  appeared.     Although  the  account  which  is  given 
of  Sabbathai  Sevi,  is  evidently  interlarded  with  fabu- 
lous narrations,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
such  was  his  fanaticism,  or  his  presumption,  or  his 
folly,  that  he  repaired  to  Constantinople  to  present 
himself  before  the  Sultan;  that  the  monarch   com. 
manded  him,  either  to  put  his  Messiahship  to  the  test 
by  allowing  three  poisoned  arrows  to  be  shot  at  him, 
his  invulnerability  beinff  the  test  of  the  divinity  of  his 
mission,  or  to  embrace  Islamism  without  delay ;  that 
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the  wretched  pretender,  to  escape  from  inevitable 
death,  became  a  Mahommedan ;  and  that  he  received 
not  only  a  pardon,  but  tokens  of  honour^  from  the  Sul- 
tan. But  the  delusion  was  not  yet  terminated.  Sab- 
bathai,  from  the  traditions  of  the  elders^  and  from  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  extracted  passages 
which  declared  that  Messiah  was  for  a  time  to  dwell 
among  the  unbelievers ;  man^  of  his  adherents  credited 
his  testimony  and  followed  his  example  ;  but  his  career 
was  soon  terminated ;  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
A  n  MiTti  ^^  Sultan,  and  died  in  his  dungeon  of  a  mor- 
A.  u,  1070.  ^j  disease.  The  death  of  Sabbathai  did  not 
involve  the  extinction  of  his  party ;  it  was  announced 
that,  like  Enoch,  he  was  translated  to  heaven;  and  his 
followers  still  exist  as  a  distinct  and  discernible  sect 

What  has  lately  occurred    among  the  Constantino 
politan  Jews  ? 

Among  the  Jews  of  Constantinople^  considerable 
excitement  for  the  last  few  years,  has  prevailed,  in 
consequence  of  the  profession  which  some  of  their 
number  havei  made  of^their  conversion  to  the  Christian 
faith.    A  great  number  of  copies  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  Hebrew  having  been  purchased  by  the 
Jews  in  that  city,  the  Rabbins  have  taken  the  alarm, 
and  they  have  attempted  to  arrest  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  terminate  the  discussions  upon 
Christianity,   not  only  by  the  exertion   of  all   their 
private  influence,  but  by  endeavouring-  to  bribe  the 
Turkish  officers  to  secure  the  death  of  those  who  have 
renounced  the  delusions  of  their  ancestors,  and  avowed 
their  conviction  that  the   Messiah   has  already  ap. 
peared,  and  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Son  of 
God.     Hitherto  their  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful; 
the  impression   continues  to  extend ;   the  number  of 
converts  increases ;   and,  in  the  heart  of  a  Moham. 
medan  empire,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  is  triumphant 
over  the  superstition  and  obstinacy  of  Jewish  intatua-* 
tion. 

Are  there  any  Jews    now   existing  in   China  and 
India  ? 

It  has  been  fully  ascertained  that  there  are  a  con- 
iiiderable  number  of  Jews  in  China,  although  few 
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particulars  are  known  of  their  actual  condition.  With 
respect  to  the  Jews  in  India,  however,  the  case  is 
dinerftnt.  About  a  mile  from  the  city  of  Cochin,  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  there  is  a  place  called  Mat- 
tachery  and  Jewstown,  almost  wholly  inhabited  by 
the  Jews,  who  have  two  respectable  synagogues. 
They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  White  and  the 
Black.  The  White  Jews  reside  at  the  place  just  men- 
tioned, but  the  Black  Jews  are  scattered  through  the 
towns  in  the  interior  of  the  province.  The  lormer 
give  the  following  history  of  themselves.  After  the 
second  temple  was  destroyed,  a  numerous  body  of 
men  and  women,  priests  and  Levites,  emigrated  to 
India,  and  the  king  of  Malabar  gave  them  for  their 
residence  a  place  called  Cranganor.  This  they  state 
to  have  occurred  about  A.  D.  490.  Their  internal 
quarrels  brought  upon  them  the  resentment  of  an 
Indian  king,  who  killed  many,  carried  others  into  cap- 
tivity, and  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  stage  of  depres- 
sion. The  White  Jews  are  most  probably  the  descen- 
dants of  the  true  children  of  Abraham ;  the  Black  are, 
perhaps,  the  posterity  of  native  slaves.  The  benevo- 
lence of  British  and  American  Christians  has  been 
directed  to  the  deplorable  moral  and  temporal  condi- 
tion of  these  outcasts  of  Israel;  schools  have  been 
established  at  Cochin  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bombay,  a  short  time  since,  the  American  Missiona- 
ries had  under  thoir  care  thirty-five  educational  estab- 
lishments, in  which  between  one  and  two  thousand 
children  were  receiving  instruction. 


SECTION  VI. 
GENEIIAL  STATE  OF  THE  JEWS. 

WHAT  new  spirit  has  lately  appeared  among  the 
Jews? 

Among  the  modern  Jews  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
a  desire  for  extensive  and  efficient  improvement,  have 
begun  to  prevail  to  an  imprecedented  degree.  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  some  of  the  most  respectable 
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of  their  nation  have  earnestly  intreated  their  brethren 
to  attend  to  the  necessity  of  a  radical  reformation  in 
their  habits,  their  morals,  and  their  religious  worship. 
And  the  motives  which  they  allege  for  their  addresses, 
are  their  own  improvement,  and  the  counteraction  of 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  for  their  conversion 
to  the  Christian  faith.  M.  Berr  has  published  a  dis. 
course,  which  he  delivered  in  1828,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing  of  the  Jewish  schools  at  Nantz,  m  which  he 
anxiously  inculcates  the  public  reading  and  explana- 
tion  of  the  word  of  God,  the  exercises  of  devotion, 
and  exhortations  upon  matters  of  faith  and  practice — 
their  synagogues^  he  said,  bein^  the  only  places  of  re- 
ligious worship  in  which  there  is  not  a  pulpit  devoted 
to  these  pious  purposes.  It  is,  however, to  be  regretted, 
that  among  some  of  these  Jewish  reformers,  there  is 
easily  to  be  discerned  a  deplorable  spirit  of  scepticism, 
and  they  seem  to  consider  their  own  religion  as  a  step 
to  the  establishment  of  a  deistical  system  of  universal 
morals,  with  little  regard  to  any  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  divine  Revelation  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Give  some  account  of  Moses  Mendelsohn  ? 

Moses  Mendelsohn  was  bom  at  Dessau  in  1729, 
though  he  afterwards  resided  principally  at  Berlin. 
His  perusal  of  the  Hebrew  work  of  Maimonides,  in- 
titlea  the  Wanderer's  (Juide,  excited  an  ardent  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  led  him  to  the  study  of  ancient  and 
ri^odem  literature.  His  works,  Jerusalem,  Ph»don,  or 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Morning  Reflections, 
or  on  the  Being  of  a  God,  have  produced  no  inconsi- 
derable impression  upon  the  Prussian  and  German 
Jews.  It  was  his  anxious  desire  that  his  brethren 
should  be  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Rab- 
bins, and  the  superstitions  of  the  Talmud ;  and  that 
by  conforming  to  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  resided,  and  by  engaging  in 
friendly  intercourse  and  upright  transactions  with  their 
inhabitants,  they  should  remove  the  odium  which  has 
universally,  and  often  with  too  much  justice,  been  at- 
tached to  their  names.  Mendelsohn  died  in  1786  ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  a  Jew,  and  oppressed 
with  poverty,  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time. 
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Who  was  David  Friedlander  ? 

David  Friedlander,  a  Jew  of  Konigsberg,  was  bom 
in  1750.  Although  he  was  initiated  by  his  father  into 
the  puisuits  of  commerce,  yet  he  soon  devoted  himself 
to  literature  and  to  the  general  improvement  of  the 
Jews,  in  morals,  in  knowledge,  and  in  happiness.  Con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  by  which  his  great  object 
could  be  accomplished,  was  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  the  law  and  of  the  Scriptures,  unadulterated  by  the 
disgusting  and  blasphemous  traditions  of  the  Rabbins^ 
Friedlander  translated  those  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  he  deemed  most  applicable  to  his  purpose, 
and  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  study  of  the  text  of 
inspiration.  He  appears  to  have  engaged  the  atten- 
tion, and  to  have  oDtained  the  friendship,  of  many  of 
the  learned  and  dignified  men  of  his  day ;  and  some 
of  his  very  numerous  writings,  especially  his  History 
of  the  Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Christians. 

Can  any  other  enlightened  Jews  he  mentioned  ? 

Other  men  might  be  mentioned  who  have  lately  risen 
among  the  continental  Jews,  to  show  the  futility  of 
their  prejudices,  and  to  induce  them  to  apply  to  their 
mental  cultivation  and  moral  improvement.  Cologna, 
one  of  the  principal  Rabbins  in  France,  has  published 
an  address  to  the  Jews,  in  which  he  exhorts  them  to 
love  the  king  and  the  country  in  which  they  live. 
Kalmanson  has  actively  laboured  in  the  same  caiise  in 
Poland.  Jacobson  established  a  school  at  Scesen ;  and 
his  instructions  have  been  so  highly  valued,  that  he 
has  received  the  visits  of  even  Christians  \  and  in 
Berlin  a  Jewish  lady  has  also  opened  a  Sunday  school 
for  poor  Jews,  in  which  instruction  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  education,  of  morals^  and  of  religion^  is 
gratuitously  communicated. 

Wl^ai  consequences  have  begun  to  result  from  the 
labours  of  these  enlightened  men  ? 

The  consequences  of  these  efforts  begin  to  be  dis- 
cernible. In  a  number  of  continental  cities  and  towns, 
as  Leipsic  and  Cassel,  the  Jews  celebrate  the  praises 
of  their  God  in  the  language  of  the  country ;  and  in 
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several  countries,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cation, they  have  readily  contributed  to  the  establish, 
ment  of  schools. 

Are  the  indieati&ns  of  improvement  among  the  Jem 
general  and  dectsive  ? 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  these  indicalioos  of  im. 
provement  are  by  no  means  so  general  or  so  decisive, 
as  to  warrant  expectations  of  a  speedy  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  people  at  large.  The  advantages  of  the 
most  salutary  institutions  are  in  too  many  cases  neu- 
tralized by  the  influence  of  the  Rabbins  and  elders; 
although  occasionally,  and  more  particularly  perhaps 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  individuals  are  to 
be  found  who  have  risen  superior  to  that  obdurate  and 
malignant  biffotry  by  whicn  for  ages  the  Jews  have 
been  degraded,  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  as  de- 
luded, as  degenerate,  and  as  dark  as  in  any  period  in 
their  history  ;  the  permission  given  by  some  monstrous 
precepts  in  the  Talmud,  to  perpetrate  fraud  upon  the 
Gojim,  or  Christians,  cannot  but  be  productive  of  the 
most  disastrous  demoralization ;  the  recommendation 
of  the  Sanhedrim  in  Paris  to  regard  the  country  in  which 
they  reside  as  their  native  land,  has  been  adopted  by  a 
very  miserable  minority  of  the  nation,  who  yet  regard 
themselves  as  foreigners  and  aliens  from  the  people 
with  whom  they  dwell ;  and  both  the  experience  of  the 
past  and  the  appearances  of  the  present,  combine  to 
conduct  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Jews  in  their  own  prejudices,  their  complete  isolation 
from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  their  misery,  degra- 
dation, and  superstition,  will  never  be  annihilated, 
until  they  turn  to  the  Messiah  they  have  rejected,  and 
accede  to  the  claims  of  the  Redeemer  whom  their  in- 
fatuated ancestors  nailed  to  the  cross. 

What  conduct  ought  to  be  adopted  by  Christians  to 
the  Jews  ? 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  which  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued by  Christians  towards  the  Jews,  but  one  opinion 
can  be  entertained.  The  persecutions  by  which  they 
have  long  been  harassed,  ought  to  be  followed,  at  the 
present  day,  by  liberality,  by  humanity,  and  by  kind- 
ness ;  none  of  those  uimecessary,  those  cruel,  those 
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wicked  offences  against  their  prejudices  ought  to  be 
offered,  which  in  past  ages /have  aggravated  their 
exasperation  against  Christians,  and  increased  their 
obstinate  adherence  to  their  delusions;  their  misery, 
their  degradation^  their  expatriation,  ought  never  to  be 
insulted  by  a  supercilious  arrogation  of  superiority ; 
they  ought  to  be  contemplated,  in  one  sense,  rather  as 
benefactors  than  as  aliens,  since  to  them,  from  whom 
salvation  came,  the  whole  human  race  is  indebted  by 
the  mightiest  obligations  ;  both  in  public  and  private, 
earnest  prayers  for  their  conversion  ought  to  be  pre- 
sented according  to  the  commandment  of  God  ;*  and 
every  prudent,  every  zealous,  ever  Christian  exertion, 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  acceleration  of  that  happy 
period  shortly  to  be  described,  when  they  shall  be 
triumphantly  introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Redeemer. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  CONNEXION  OF  THE  PAST  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWSF 
WITH  INSPIRED  PROPHECY. 

HOW  is  the  past  history  of  the  Jews  connected  with 
Prophecy, 

"  The  history  of  Prophecy  consists  of  two  relatives, 
the  prophecy  and  the  accomplishment ;  whence  the  na- 
ture of^it  requires  that  every  Scripture  prophecy  be 
compared  with  the  event,  through  all  ages  of  tne  world, 
for  tne  better  confirmation  of  the  faith,  and  the  better 
information  of  the  church  with  resard  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  prophecy  not  yet  fulfilled."* 

There  is  one  most  important  and  interesting  con- 
nexion in  which  the  history  of  the  Jews  must  be  con- 
sidered, before  this  work  is  drawn  to  a  close.  It  is  a 
standing-  testimony  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  it  demonstrates  in 
innumerable  instances,  and  in  the  most  impressive 
manner,  the  wonderful  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
With  prophecy  the  whole  history  of  the  Jews,  from 
its  earliest  age,  has  been  identified ;  from  the  calling 
of  Abraham  to  the  present  hour,  all  those  momentous 
events  which  have  influenced  their  national  condition 
have  been  predicted,  either  in  the  express  declarations, 
or  by  the  inspired  agents  of  Omniscience.  To  com- 
pare some  of  the  most  striking  and  important  of  these 
predictions  with  their  actual  accomplishment,  will  be 
no  unprofitable  employment  either  for  the  author  or  the 
reader  of  this  work.  Such  a  comparison  will  afford 
the  opportunity  of  recapitulating,  in  a  condensed  form, 
the  narrations  contained  in  the  preceding  pages ;  of 
confirming  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  work, 
that  the  national  institutions  and  condition  of  the 
Jews  have  uniformly  involved  the  express  interposition 

*  Bacoiu 
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and  overruling  purpose  of  God  ;  and  of  evincing  the 
wisdom,  the  veracity,  and  the  faithfulness  of  that  in- 
effable and  Almighty  Being,  '^  who  declareth  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  and  from  the  ancient  times  the 
things  that  are  not  yet  done,  saying.  My  counsel 
shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure."  In  accom- 
plishing this  design,  the  attention  of  the  reader  will 
be  directed,  I.  To  the  predictions  of  Moses  ;  II.  to 
the  predictions  of  the  Hebrew  prophets;  and  III.  to 
the  predictions  of  Christ  relative  to  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion. 


SECTION  I. 
PREDICTIONS  OF  MOSES. 

ENUMERA  TE  the  predictions  of  Moses,  and  com- 
pare them  with  their  fulfilment. 

The  Prediction. — In  the  event  of  the  children  of 
Israel  proving  disobedient  it  was  foretold  by  Moses— 
"  The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  far, 
from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  swift  as  the  eagle  flieth ; 
a  nation  whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  understand." 
Deut.  xxviii.  49. 

The  Fulfilment. — This  prediction  was  fulfilled 
both  in  the  case  of  the  Chaldteans  at  the  captivity,  and 
of  the  Romans  at  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Of  the  Chaldaeans,  the  inspired  prophet  and  historian, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  calamities  of  Judah, 
said,  that  they  came  "  from  far  ;"  that  they  formed 
"  a  mighty  nation,"  ''  an  ancient  nation,"  "  a  nation 
whose  language  thou  (t.  e,  the  Jewish  nation)  kno west 
not,  neither  understandest  what  they  say."  Jer.  v.  15. 
And  he  further  added,  ''  Our  persecutors  are  swifter 
than  the  eagles  of  the  Jieaven ;  they  pursued  us  upon 
the  mountains,  they  laid  wait  for  us  in  the  wilderness." 
Lam.  iv.  19.  And  the  prediction  was  equally  fulfilled 
in  the  case  of  the  Romans.  For  the  rapidity  of  their 
conquests,  they  might  well  be  compared  to  the  eagles; 
their  standards  too  were  eagles;    and  such  was  the 
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distance  of  Rome  from  Jerusalem^   that  they  migbt 
truly  be  said  to  come  from  far. 

Tde  PREDiGTioN.-^The  instruments  of  the  divine  vetu 
geance  upon  the  Jews^  Moses  described  as  '^  A  nation 
of  fierce  countenance^  which  shall  not  regard  the  per- 
son of  the  old^  nor  show  favour  to  the  young."  Deut 
xxviii.  50. 

The  Fulfilment. — Most  truly  was  this  prophecy 
fulfilled  by  the  actions  of  the  Chaldeeans,  who  slew 
"  the  young  men  o£  Jerusalem  with  the  sword  in  the 
house  of  their  sanctuary^  and  had  no  compassion  upon 
young  man  or  maiden,  old  man,  or  him  that  stooped 
for  age :  he  gave  them  all  into  his  hand."  2  Chron. 
XXX vi.  17.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  narrative  which  has  already  been  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  of  the  actions  of  the  Romans  in  Judsa, 
to  show  how  exactly  the  prophecy  was  accomphshed 
by  them. 

The  Prediction. — Of  the  enemy  of  the  JewSy  Moses 
proceeds  to  say,  '^He  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy 
gates,  until  thy  high  and  fenced  walls  come  down, 
wherein  thou  trustedst,  throughout  all  thy  land." 
Deut.  xxviii.  52. 

The  Fulfilment. — The  confidence  of  the  Jews  in 
the  strong  and  stupendous  fortifications  of  Jerusalem 
was  remarkable,  both  in  their  war  with  the  Chaldseans, 
and  the  Romans.  In  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  the 
former  people,  God  expressly  said  to  the  Jews,  '' Be- 
hold, I  am  against  thee,  O  inhabitant  of  the  valley, 
and  rock  of  the  plain,  saith  the  Lord ;  which  say,  who 
■hall  come  down  against  us  ?  or  who  shall  enter  into 
our  habitations  ?"  Jer.  xxi.  13.  Both  the  Chaldeans 
and  the  Romans,  took  the  cities  of  Judsea,  and  razed 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to  their  foundation.  Jerusa- 
lem has,  in  fact,  been  distinguished  beyond  any  other 
city  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  by  the  number  and 
calamities  of  its  sieges,  and  by  the  frequency  of  its 
capture  by  its  enemies.  It  was  successively  taken  by 
Shishack  the  king  of  Egypt,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  by  Pompey,  by  Herod,  and  by 
Titus, 
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The  Prediction. — The  following  is  the  prophetic 
description  given  by  Moses,  of  the  misery  of  the  Jews 
when  besieged  by  their  enemies.  '^  Thou  shalt  eat  the 
fruit  of  thine  own  body^  the  flesh  of  thy  sons  and  of  thy 
daughters^  which  the  Lord  thy  GU>d  hath  given  thee,  in 
the  siege,  and  in  the  straitness,  wherewith  tiiine  enemies 
shall  distress  thee :  So  that  the  man  that  is  tender  among 
vou,  and  very  delicate,  his  eye  shall  be  evil  towards 
his  brother,  and  toward  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and 
toward  the  remnant  of  his  children  which  he  shall 
leave :  So  that  he  will  not  give  to  any  of  them  of  the 
flesh  of  his  children  whom  he  shall  eat :  because  he 
hath  nothing  left  him  in  the  siege,  and  the  straitness, 
wherewith  thine  enemies  shaU  distress  thee  in  all  thy 
gates.  The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among  you, 
which  would  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot 
upon  the  ground  for  delicateness  and  tenderness,  her 
eye  shall  be  evil  toward  the  husband  of  her  bosom, 
and  toward  her  son,  and  toward  her  daughter,  and 
toward  her  young  one  that  cometh  out  from  between 
her  feet,  and  toward  her  children  which  she  shall  bear: 
for  she  shall  eat  them  for  want  of  all  things  secretlv  in 
the  siege  and  straitness,  wherewith  thine  enemy  shall 
distress  thee  in  thy  gates."  Deut.  zxviii.  53 — 57. 

The  Fulfilment.*— It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  re- 
fer the  reader  to  the  melancholy  instances  detailed  in 
the  preceding  pages,  of  the  awful  accomplishment  of 
these  remarkable  predictions.  When  Jerusalem  was 
besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  inspired  historian 
says  uiat  "  the  famine  prevailed  in  the  city,  and  there 
was  no  bread  for  the  people  of  the  land:"  2  Kings  xxv. 
3.  and  Jeremiah  lamented,  that  ''  the  hands  of  the 
pitiful  women  had  sodden  their  own  children :  they 
were  their  meat  in  the  destruction  of  the  daughter  of 
the  people."  Lam.  iv.  10.  When  Jerusalem  was  be- 
sieged oy  the  Romans,  Josephus  says  that  '^  women 
snatched  the  food  out  of  the  very  mouths  of  their  hus- 
bands and  sons,  of  their  fathers,  and  what  was  most 
miserable,  mothers  of  their  infants,"  and  "  that  in 
every  house,  if  there  appeared  any  semblance  of  food, 
a  battle  ensued  and  tne  dearest  friends  and  relations 
fought  with  one  another,  snatching  away  the  miser- 
able provisions  of  life.  The  horrible  instance  has  al- 
ready been  recorded  (see  p.  4SQ.)  of  a  woman,  iUut- 
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trious  for  her  rank  and  riches^  killing  and  eating  her 
own  child. 

The  Prediction. — The  immense  destruction  qfhtu 
man  life  among  the  Jews  was  also  foretold  by  Moses. 
"  And  ye  shall  be  left  few  in  number,  whereas  ye  were 
as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude."  Deut.  xxviii.  32. 

The  Fulfilment. — The  calamities  which  the  Jews 
sustained  prior  to,  and  during,  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  produced  the  almost  total  depo- 
pulation of  the  country.  Besides  those  who  were  mas- 
sacred in  vast  multitudes  by  the  Romans  in  other 
places,  upwards  of  one  mdlion  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  were  destroyed  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
alone.  And  such  have  been  the  calamities  to  which 
from  that  period  they  have  been  continually  exposed, 
that  nothing  but  the  signal  providence  of  God,  could 
have  preserved  them  from  complete  extermination. 

The  Prediction. — Moses  further  predicted  the  «er- 
vitude  of  the  Jews,  and  their  expulsion  from  the  land  of 
Canaan,  "  The  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  Egypt  again 
with  ships,  by  the  way  whereof  1  spake  unto  thee. 
Thou  shalt  see  it  no  more  again  :  and  there  shall  ye  be 
sold  unto  your  enemies  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen, 
and  no  man  shall  buy  you."  Deut.  xxviii.  68.  '^And  ye 
shall  be  plucked  from  off  the  land  whither  thou  goest 
to  possess  it." — ^ver.  63. 

The  Fulfil^ient. — The  exact  fulfilment  of  this  pro- 
phecy has  been  decided  by  the  best  authorities.  In  the 
reigns  of  the  lirst  two  Ptolemies,  there  were  many 
Jewish  slaves  in  Egypt.  After  Jerusalem  had  been 
taken  by  Titus,  many  of  the  captives  who  were  above 
seventeen  years  of  age,  were  sent  bound  to  the  works 
in  Egypt ;  and  so  little  care  was  taken  of  them,  that 
eleven  thousand  perished  of  want.  And  after  their 
last  overthrow  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  many  thou- 
sands of  them  were  sold ;  and  those  who  could  not  be 
sold,  were  transported  into  Egypt,  and  perished  of 
famine,  or  by  shipwreck,  or  were  massacred  by  the 
inhabitants. 

And  how  miserably  were  the  Jews  borne  from  their 
own  land  when  they  were  carried  away  captive  to 
Babylon-~*when  Titus  gave  their  temple  and  their  city 
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to  the  flames — and  when  Adrian  published  an  edict 
forbidding  them  upon  the  pain  of  death  to  approach 
the  environs  of  Jerusalem.  And  even  now,  for  the 
Jews  who  are  found  in  Palestine,  are  miserable  and 
degraded  aliens  in  the  land,  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  prosperity  and  glory  of  their  ancestors. 

The  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews  and  many  of  its 
attending  circumstances  were  also  clearly  foretold  by 
Moses. 

The  Prediction. — 1.  The  fact  of  their  despersion  was 
foretold  by  their  great  legislator — "  Thou  shalt  be  re- 
moved into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth" ^'The 

Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people,  from  the  one 
end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other."  Deut.  xxviii. 
25,  64. 

The  Fulfilment. — The  fulfilment  of  this  predic- 
tion is  sufficiently  testified  by  the  present  state  of  the 
Jews  in  every  country  of  the  world. 

The  Prediction.— 2.  Their  misery  in  their  disper. 
sion  was  foretold  by  Moses.  "  Among  these  nations 
shalt  thou  find  no  ease,  neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy 
foot  have  rest."  Deut.  xxviii.  65,  *'  Thou  shalt  be  only 
oppressed  and  spoiled  evermore,  and  no  man  shall 
save  thee.  Thou  shalt  betroth  a  wife,  and  another 
man  shall  lie  with  her :  thou  shalt  build  an  house,  and 
thou  shalt  not  dwell  therein :  thou  shalt  plant  a  vine- 
yard, and  shalt  not  gather  the  grapes  thereof.  Thine 
ox  shall  be  slain  before  thine  eyes,  and  thou  shalt  not 
eat  thereof,"  &c.  Deut.  xxviii.  29 — 31. 

The  Fulfilment. — These  words  have  been  so  ex- 
actly descriptive  of  the  "  state  of  the  Jews  in  almost 
every  nation  in  which  they  have  been  found,  that  they 
seem  to  bave  been  written  rather  by  the  pen  of  an  his- 
torian than  a  prophet.  The  reader  is  particularly  de- 
sired to  consult  pages  442,  443,  and  445,  of  the  pre. 
ceding  history. 

The  Prediction. — 8.  The  dreadful  ejsasperation  to 
which  the  Jews  should  be  driven  by  the  calamities  of 
their  dispersion,  was  foretold  by  Moses.  '^  Thou  shalt 
be  only  oppressed  and  crushed  alway :  So  that  thou 
shalt  be  mad  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  which  thou 
shalt  see."  Deut  xxviii.  33,  34. 
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The  Fulfilment. — Into  what  phrensies  of  despera* 
tion  have  the  Jews  been  driTen  by  the  cruelties  and  op^ 

Eressions  with  which  they  have  been  afflicted  I  They 
ave  proceeded  to  excesses  of  fury^  which  are  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  various  ofr» 
casions  have  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  history, 
where  they  have  butchered  their  own  wives  and  chiJ- 
dren,  and  then  destroyed  themselves.  An  instance  of 
this  madness  of  desperation,  which  occurred  in  £ag* 
land  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  which  has  been  i3- 
ready  recorded  in  this  work,  (see  p.  444.)  particmlarly 
demands  the  attention  of  the  reader. 


The  Prediotion.-'-4.  The  infamy  of  the  «7ettv  in 
their  dispersion  was  also  foretold  by  Moses.  '*  Thou 
shalt  become  an  astonislmient,  a  proverb^  and  a  by- 
word, among  all  nations  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead 
thee."  Deut.  xxviii.  37. 

The  Fulfilment. — ^This  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled 
wherever  the  Jews  have  been  found,  from  the  first 
hour  of  their  dispersion  until  now.  The  brand  of  in. 
famy,  in  every  country,  has  been  attached  to  their 
name,  and  the  appellation  of  a  Jew  has  been  consider, 
ed  as  expressive  of  all  that  is  base,  contemptible,  and 
disgraceml  to  human  nature.  In  many  places  they 
are  so  despised  and  detested,  that  they  are  compelled 
to  reside  in  a  separate  quarter  by  themselves,  and  to 
wear  a  badge  of  ignominious  distinction  ;  and  however 
the  nations  of  Europe^  of  Asia,  and  of  Africa,  have 
differed  among  themselves  in  degrees  of  civilization 
and  creeds  of  religion,  they  have  cdl  united  in  oppress., 
ing  and  persecuting  the  Jews. 

The  Prbdiotion. — 5.  The  duration  of  the  misery  of 
the  Jews  was  also  foretold  by  Moses.  Their  plagues 
were  to  be  ''of  long  continuance."  Deut.  xxviii.  69. 

The  Fulfilment. — ^Whatever  mi^ht  have  been  the 
severity  of  the  former  captivity  and  calamities  of  the 
Jews,  they  were  of  comparatively  short  duration,  and 
were  succeeded  by  intervals  of  prosperity  and  rest. 
But  their  misery  in  their  dispersion  has  been  pro- 
tracted through  the  drearv  period  of  almost  eighteen 
hundred  years ;  and  it  will  be  perpetuated  by  the  jm- 
aidve  providence  of  God,  until  Uiat  happy  ttra  shaU 
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arrive^  when  they  shall  confess  the  claims^  and  adore 
the  divinity^  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth^  whom  their  ances- 
tors  crucified. 

The  Prediction.— 6.  And  yet  Moses  at  the  same 
time  foretold^  that  the  Jews  in  their  dispersion  should 
be  signally  preserved  by  the  providence  of  God.  "  And  yet 
for  all  that^  when  they  be  in  the  land  of  their  enemies^ 
I  will  not  cast  them  away^  neither  will  I  abhor  them^ 
to  destroy  them  utterly,  and  to  break  iny  covenant 
with  them  :  for  I  am  the  Lord  their  God."  Lev. 
xxvi.  44. 

The  Fulfilment.— -Notwithstanding  the  wars,  the 
famines,  the  pestilences,  the  massacres,  the  persecu- 
tions, the  captivities,  and  the  miseries  tiirough  which 
this  astonishing  people  have  passed,  they  have  still 
been  preserved  a  distinct  people  by  themselves.  They 
have  Dcen  like  a  vessel  which  though  often  tossed  by 
the  tempest  and  covered  by  the  waves,  has  yet  been 
kept  from  final  shipwreck ;  and  like  the  bush  which 
Moses  saw  in  Horeb,  the  nation,  though  always  burn- 
ing has  yet  been  unconsumed.  Thus  the  Jews  have 
been  a  standing  prodigy,  a  living  miracle,  for  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world. 


SECTION  II. 
PREDICTIONS  MADE  BY  THE  JEWISH  PROPHETS. 

ENUMERATE  the  predictions  made  by  the  Jewish 
Prophets  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  nation,  - 

Of  these  predictions  the  following  are  the  most 
striking  and  important. 

The  Prediction. — The  dismemberment  of  the  kiny^ 
dom  of  Israel  was  predicted  by  the  prophet  Ahijah  to 
Jeroboam;  addressing-that  individual  concerning  Solo- 
mon, the  prophet  said,  ''  Howbeit  I  will  not  tSke  iht 
whole  kingdom  out  of  his  hand  ;  but  I  will  make  him 
prince  all  the  days  of  his  life  for  David  my  serrant's 
take,  whom  I  chose,  becanae  be  ke^ltsf;  ^tPGcaEBAoc^-- 
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ments  and  mj  statutes :  But  I  will  take  the  kingdom 
out  of  his  son's  hand^  and  will  give  it  unto  thee^  even 
ten  tribes*.  And  nnto  his  son  will  I  give  one  tribe/* 
1  Kings  xi.  31--36. 

Thk  FiLFiLMKNT. — TMs  prophccy  was  fulfilled  to 
the  letter.  Ten  of  the  tribes  revolted  from  Rehoboam 
the  ton  of  Solomon,  and  elected  Jeroboam  their  king; 
while  Judah  and  Benjamin,  which  became  one  tribe, 
remained  faithful  to  the  family  of  David. 

The  PREDirTioN. — The  destruction  of  the  idolatrous 
priests  who  otic  red  incense  upon  the  altar  at  Bethel 
was  predicted,  and  the  very  name  of  Josiah  was  men. 
tioned  three  centuries  and  a  half  before  he  was  bom. 
The  prophet  cried,  "O  Altar,  Altar,  thus  saith  the 
Lord ;  BehoJd,  a  child  shall  be  born  unto  the  house 
of  David,  Joi»iah  by  name ;  and  upon  thee  shall  he 
offer  the  priests  of  the  high  places  that  bum  incense 
upon  thee,  and  men's  bones  sliall  he  burnt  upon  thee." 
1  Kings  xiii.  2. 

The  Fulfilment. — The  prediction  was  literally  ac- 
complished by  Josiah,  who  *'slew  all  the  priests  of 
the  high  places  that  were  then  on  the  altars,  and  burn- 
ed men's  bones  upon  them."  See  2  Kings  xxiii.  20. 

The  Premctiox. — The  firal  (Uxaolution  and  capti~ 
vity  of  the  kintjdom  of  Itimvl  were  foretold  :  *'  I  will  no 
more  have  mercy  upcm  the  house  of  Israel ;  but  I  will 
utterly  take  them  away."  llosca  i.  6.  '*  Because  Sy- 
ria, Ephraim,  and  the  sun  of  llemaliah,  have  taken  evil 
counsel  against  thee,  (that  is  Judah)  saying.  Let  us  go 
up  against  Judah,  and  vex  it,  and  let  us  make  a  breach 
therein  for  us,  and  set  a  kin-^  in  the  midst  of  it,  even 
the  son  of  Tabeal :  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  It  shall 
not  stand,  neither  shall  it  come  to  pass.  For  the  head 
of  Syria  is  Damaicus,  and  the  head  of  Damascus  is 
Rezm :  and  within  three  score  and  five  years,  shall 
Ephraim  be  broken,  that  it  be  not  a  people."  Isa.  vii. 
5---9.  ''  Hear  ye  this  word  which  1  take  up  against 
you,  even  a  lamentation,  O  house  of  Israel.  The  vir- 
ffin  of  Israel  is  fallen  ;  she  shall  no  more  rise :  she  is 
lorsaJcen  upon  her  land ;  there  is  none  to  raise  her  up." 
Amos  V.  1,  2. 

The  Fulfilment. — Precisely  in  the  maimer,  and  at 
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the  time,  which  were  mentioned  in  the  prophecy,  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  was  ruined.  Samaria  was  taken  by 
the  Assyrians  ;  the  mass  of  the  population  composing 
the  ten  tribes,  was  carried  away  to  languish  among 
aliens  and  enemies  ;  their  territories  were  peopled  by 
barbaric  colonies  from  the  East ;  their  national  state 
was  broken  up ;  and  the  sentence  of  civil  desolation 
which  was  pronounced  by  the  justice,  and  executed 
by  the  power,  of  God,  has  never  yet  been  recalled. 

The  Prediction. — It  was  also  foretold,  that  while 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  to  be  destroyed,  that  of 
Judah  wna  to  he  preserved,  at  that  time,  by  the  peculiar 
interposition  of  the  providence  of  God,  ''  But  I  will 
have  mercy  upon  the  house  of  Judah,  and  will  save 
them  by  the  Lord  their  God,  and  will  not  save  them  by 
bow,  nor  by  sword,  nor  by  battle,  by  horses,  nor  by 
horsemen."  Hosca  i.  7. 

The  Fulfilment. — It  was  in  the  reign  of  Hoshea, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  subverted  by  the  As- 
syrians. At  that  time  Hezekiah  was  king  of  Judah, 
and  the  Assyrians  advanced  in  his  reign  against  Jeru- 
salem. But  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  miraculously 
preserved,  '^  neither  by  bow,  nor  by  sword,  nor  by 
battle,  by  horses,  nor  by  horsemen,"  but  by  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  (see  p.  227,)  who  slew  in  a  single  nieht 
a  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  of  the  besieging 
army. 

An  observation  may  be  made  relative  to  this  miracu- 
lous interposition,  which  demands  particular  attention. 
The  king  of  Assyria  when  he  invaded  Judah,  boasted 
that  he  was   about  to  confound  the  God  who  was 
worshipped  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
he  had  confounded  the  idols  whose  tutelary  influence 
had  proved  no  protection  from  the  power  of  his  arms. 
He  directly  defied  and  blasphemed  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel, — God  therefore,  on  this  occasion,  miraculously 
interposed  to  vindicate  his  own  honour,  and  to  assert 
his  own  exlusive  Deity.    The  miracle,  on  this  account, 
was  strikingly  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  dis- 
played the  wisdom,   as   well  as  the  power,   of  the 
Almighty. 

The  Prediction. — It  was  predicted  that  the  royal 
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treavires  at  Jerusalem  and  the  remnant  of  the  rojfd 
family  of  Judah  should  be  carried  to  B(ibylon,  kvm. 
Hezekiah  had  shown  to  the  Babylonian  ambassadon, 
his  palace,  his  arsenal,  and  the  treasures  of  wealth  md 
of  decoration  which  he  and  his  fathers  had  provided 
for  the  splendour  of  his  kingdom,  the  prophet  Isaiah 
exclaimed,  "  Behold,  the  days  come^  that  aU  that  is  ii 
thine  house,  and  that  which  thy  fathers  have  laid  up 
in  store  until  this  day,  shall  be  carried  to  Babylon: 

nothing  shall  be  left And  of  thy   sons   that  shall 

issue  from  thee,  which  thou  shalt  beget,  shall  they 
take  away ;  and  they  shall  be  eunuchs  in  tie  palace  of 
the  king  of  Babylon."  Isa.  xxxix.  6,  7. 

The  Fulfilment. — ^The  circumstantial  fulfilment  of 
this  prophecy,  has  been  so  frequently  demonstrated  by 
the  aetails  of  this  volume,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
exhibit  it  again  to  the  reader.    When  Nebuchadnezzar 
took  Jerusalem,  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  he  carried 
out  thence  ''  all  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God,  great 
and  small ;  and  the  treasures  of  the   house  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king,  and  of  his  princes ; 
all  these  he  brought  to  Babylon.    2  Chron.  xxxvi.  18. 
On  the  fulfilment  of  the  latter  part  of  this  prophecy, 
the  reader  may  consult  Daniel  i.  3.     It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  at  the  time  when  this  prediction  was 
imparted,  its  accomplishment  was  highly  improbable. 
The  Babylonian  empire  was,  at  that  time,  by  no  means 
either  so  extensive  or  so  formidable  as  it  afterwards 
became  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  subordinate  to  that  of  Nine- 
veh, and  its  monarch  was  on  terms  of  alliance  and 
friendship  with  the  sovereign  of  Judah. 

The  Prediction. — It  was  predicted,  not  only  that 
the  Jews  should  be  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon, 
but  the  precise  duration  of  their  captivity  was  also 
affirmed.  ''This  whole  land  shall  be  a  desolation, 
and  an  astonishment;  and  these  nations  shall  serve 
the  king  of  Babylon,  seventy  years."  Jer.  xxv.  11. 
''  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  That  after  seventy  years  be 
accomplished  at  Babylon  I  will  visit  you,  and  perform 
my  good  word  toward  you,  in  causing  you  to  return  to 
this  place."  Jer.  xxix.  10. 

The  Fulfilment. — With  respect  to  the  fulfilment 
.•f  this  prophecy,  it  \a  iuSElcicivX. \.q  q\^%^t^^,  that  from 
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the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to 
the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  when  the  decree  was  issued 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  was  seventy  years. 

The  Prediction. — The  agent  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  was  mentioned  by  name,  more  than  one  hundred 
years  before  he  was  bom,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  to  effect  their  deliverance  was  described.    "  Thus 

saith  the  Lord  thy  Redeemer That  saith  of  Cyrus, 

He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure, 
even  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  to 
the  temple.  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid."  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose  right 
hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nations  before  him; 
and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him 
the   two  leaved  gates;   and  the  gates  shall  not  be 

shut For  Jacob  my  servant's  sake,  and  Israel' mine 

elect,  I  have  even  called  thee  by  thy  name :  I  have 
surnamed  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me."  Isa. 
xliv.  24,  28. — ^xlv.  1 — *. 

The  Fulfilment. — ^At  the  time  when  this  prophecy 
was  delivered,  the  Assyrians  were  so  powerful,  that 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  rival  nation  in  Asia^ 
and  particularly  from  the  Persians  and  Medes,  then 
not  known  as  independent  powers.  The  union  of  these 
nations,  by  which  the  Baoylonian  empire  was  after- 
wards overthrown,  was  occasioned  'by  a  circumstance 
wnich  no  human  foresight  could  have  anticipated  at  the 
time  when  Isaiah  prophesied.  Cambyses,  king  of  Per- 
sia, married  Mandane,  the  daughter  of  Astyages  king  of 
the  Medes,  and  Cyrus  was  the  offspring  of  that  alliance. 
No  doubt,  it  must  further  be  observed,  can  be  enter- 
tained, and  no  cavil  can  be  raised,  about  the  applica- 
tion of  the  name  Cyrus,  which  is  twice  mentioned  in 
the  prophecy — the  Greek  and  Latin  varying  very  little 
either  in  orthography  or  pronunciation,  from  the  He- 
brew text  and  the  ancient  Chaldee  Paraphrase;  and 
the  term  being  found  to  be  uniformly  the  same  in  the 
various  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  Babylon 
was  taken,  forming  one  of  the  mo^t  interesting  topics 
of  investigation  to  which  the  human  mind  can  be  di- 
rected, does  not  come  within  the  object  of  this  work. 
The  accomplishment  of  the  prediction  by  C^tvsA  Va* 
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already  been  related  (see  p,  236).  Josephus  says  that 
these  predictions  were  shown  to  that  monarch  ;  anditis 
by  no  means  improbable  that  Daniel,  who  had  obtained 
so  much  renown  in  Babylon  for  his  piety  and  wisdom, 
had  not  only  shown  to  the  king  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  but  had  related  to  him  the  his. 
tory  of  that  wonderful  people,  for  whose  sake  the 
monarchies  of  the  East  nad  been  placed  under  his 
controul.  That  Cyrus  was  acquainted  with  these  pre- 
dictions appears  almost  certain  from  the  very  remark, 
able  language  of  his  decree  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews,"  "  Thus  saith  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  The  Lord 
God  of  heaven  hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth;  and  he  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an  house 
at  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah.  Who  is  there  among 
you  of  all  his  people  ?  his  God  be  with  him^  and  let 
him  go  up. to  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah,  and  build 
the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  (He  is  the  God) 
which  is  in  Jerusalem."  Ezra  i.  2.  3.  When  it  is 
recollected  that  it  was  impossible  that  any  human  sa- 
gacity could  have  foreseen  the  Medo-Persian  victories 
by  Cyrus,  or  by  any  person  either  of  Median  or  Per- 
sian race,  as  the  means  of  releasing*  Judah  from 
Babylon,  when  the  Median  power  much  more  the 
Persian  had  no  existence* — when  it  is  recollected  that 
there  was  neither  captivity  in  Babylon,  nor  victories 
of  Babylon  to  produce  it — that  in  fact  the  elder  As- 
Syrian  power  was  yet  in  vigour,  the  subversion  of 
which  was  only  the  opening  to  the  possibility  of  the 
several  distant  changes  and  events  foretold — when 
these  circumstances  are  recollected,  it  will  appear, 
that  there  is  a  depth  and  a  combination  of  prescience, 
in  the  prolonged  succession  of  these  predictions  of 
Isaiah,  which  compel  to  the  inquiry,  whence  it  came, 
whence  it  could  come,  if  not  fiom  the  revelation  of 
him,  ^^  who  calleth  the  things  that  are  not,  as  though 
they  were." 

The  Prediction. — It  was  predicted,  that  while  the 

*  The  latest  age  of  Isaiali  may  possibly  reach  the  ^rsi  rudiment*  of  the 
Median  kingdom  when  Deioces  was  beginning  to  refluce  it  to  order.  Prior 
to  which  the  Medesand  Babylonians  weresuljetts  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
A  i*'*l«J*'^ef*y'"*f  continued  unto  Hezekiah's  reign,  Hezekiah  died 
A»  t..  698,    Deioces  began  to  reiga  A,  C.  700.    hee  Davison's  i>isc  282, 
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Jews  in  their  ultimate  dispersion  were  to  be  miracu- 
lously preserved^  the  powers  or  empires  by  which  their 
calamities  were  to  be  inflicted  were  to  be  destroyed. 
'^  Fear  thou  not,  O  Jacob  my  servant,  saith  the  Lord: 
for  I  am  with  thee ;  for  I  will  make  a  Ml  end  of  all 
the  nations  whither  I  have  driven  thee :  but  I  will  not 
make  a  full  end  of  thee."  Jer.  xlvi.  28. 

The  Fulfilment. — Who  were  the  nations  among* 
whom  the  Jews  were  driven  ?  and  where  are  those 
nations  now  ?  The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians^  who 
annihilated  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah^  were 
overthrown  by  the  Persians,  and  their  empires  disap- 
peared for  ever.  The  Macedonians  of  Syria,  who, 
under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  took  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  inflicted  tne  most  detestable  cruelties  upon 
the  Jews,  were  vanquished  by  the  superior  prowess, 
and  their  territories  were  absorbed  in  the  more  ex- 
tensive dominions,  of  the  Romans.  And  the  Romans, 
after  swaying  their  imperial  sceptre  for  four  centuries 
over  the  whole  civilized  world,  were  subdued  by  the 
barbarous  tribes  of  the  North,  and  their  vaunted  ^lory 
vanished  away  amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  nations. 
Thus  in  the  wonderful  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the  op- 
pressed have  survived  the  oppressors,  and  the  con- 
quered have  witnessed  the  extinction  of  the  conquer- 
ors. While  the  Jews  have  been  connected  with  the 
great  monarchies  of  the  earth,  and  have  been  fiercely 
pursued  by  them  all,  they  have  remained  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  people  long  after  the  mightiest  of  them 
have  crumbled  into  ruin.  Upon  this  subject  a  modem 
Jew  exclaims,  '*  Braving  all  kinds  of  torments,  the 
pangs  of  death,  and  still  more  terrible  pangs  of  life, 
we  have  withstood  the  impetuous  storm  of  time, 
sweeping  indiscriminately  in  its  coiirse  nations,  reli- 
gions, and  countries.  What  has  become  of  those  ce- 
lebrated empires,  whose  very  name  still  excites  our 
admiration,  Iby  the  idea  of  splendid  greatness  attached 
to  them,  and  whose  power  embraced  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  known  globe  ?  They  are  only  remembered 
as  monuments  of  the  vanity  of  human  greatness. 
Rome  and  Greece  are  no  more ;  their  descendants^ 
mixed  with  other  nations,  have  lost  even  the  traces  oi 
their  origin ;  while  a  population  of  a  few  millions  of 
ipen,    so  often  subjugated^  stands  the  test  of  three 
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tiiousand  years^  and  the  fierj  ordeal  of  fifteen  cento* 
ries  of  persecution.      We  still  preserve  laws  wWckl 
were  given  to  us  in  the  first  days  of  the  world,  in  Ae 
infancy  of  nature.    We  alone  have  been  spared  by  tfce 
indiscriminating  hand   of  time,    like    a   cohimn  left 
standing  amidst  the  wreck  of  worlds  and  the  ruins  ef ' 
nature.    The  history  of  our  people  connects  present 
times  with  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  by  the  testi. 
mony  it  bears  to  the  existence  of  those  early  periods. 
It  begins  at  the  very  cradle  of  mankind,  and  its  rem- 
nants  are  likely  to  be  preserved  to   the  very  day  of 
universal  destruction." 

The  Prbdiction. — It  was  predicted  that  the  land  of 
Judaa,  though  formerly  so  wonderfully  fertile,  should, 
on  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  become  barren  and 
neglected.  '^  Your  country  is  desolate,  your  cities  are 
burnt  with  fire  :  your  land,  strangers  devour  it  in  your 
presence,  and  it  is  desolate,  as  overthrown  by  stran- 
gers." Isa.  i.  7.  Compare  this  prophecy  with  that  of 
Moses— *^  I  will  scatter  you  among  the  heathen,  and 
will  draw  out  a  sword  after  you :  and  your  land  shall 
be  desolate,  and  your  cities  waste."  Lev.  xxvi.  33. 

The  Fulfilment. — ^Although  this  prediction  has  no 
doubt  a  reference  to  the  devastations  of  the  Chalde- 
ans,   yet  taken   in   connexion    with   the   language  of 
Moses,  and  with  the  two  verses  immediately  follow- 
ing it,  which  imply  a  total  destruction,  there  is  cer- 
tamly  a  reference  to  the  condition  of  Judea  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.     That  this 
country    was   formerly    one    of  the  most  fertile  and 
productive  in   the   world,    is  proved  by  its   ancient 
character  as  a  land  flowing   with  milk   and  honey, 
by   the  immense  number  of  the  inhabitants  it  sup- 

Eorted,  and  by  the  traces  of  that  indefatigable  la- 
our  with  which  even  its  most  sterile  districts  were 
formerly  cultivated.  Although  Judsa  presents  to  the 
traveller  in  these  days,  a  considerable  extent  of 
parched  rocks  upon  which  soil  is  scarcely  discern- 
ible,  yet  even  these  arid  elevations  were  evidently 
rendered-  productive  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  By  a 
kind  of  terraces,  artificially  made  on  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  mountains,  were  formed  many  beds  oi  ex- 
cellent soil,  rising  one  above  another  to  the  highest 
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summits^  and  adapted  to  the  production  of  com  and 
the  common  esculent  herbs.  While  the  most  rocky 
I  regions  of  Judsa  were  thus  rendered  availabk  for 
I  agricultural  purposes  by  the  skill  and  Industry  of 
',  its  inhabitants^  the  plains  even  to  this  day  present 
every  indication  of  the  richest  and  most  valuable  soil. 
Ancient  profane  authors^  such  as  Hecatseus^  Tacitus^ 
and  Strabo^  commend  the  exuberant  fertility  of  Pales- 
tine^ and  the  representations  of  Josephus  confirm  the 
descriptions  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  But  now  the  deso- 
lation is  extreme^  the  mountains  are  relinquished  to 
the  horrors  of  immitigated  aridity ;  and  such  is  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  arising  from  the  mal- 
administration of  the  Turkish  Pashas,  and  the  incur- 
sions of  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  desert,  that  the 
husbandman  if  he  sow,  can  scarcely  expect  to  reap, 
and  therefore  abandons  his  labours  in  despair.  The 
external  appearance  of  the  country  in  Judea,  now 
presents  one  of  the  most  melancholy  scenes  upon  the 
surface  of  the  globe. 

The  Prediction.' — The  last  prediction  which  there 
is  room  in  this  place  to  quote  relative  to  the  Jews,  is 
that  which  relates  to  their  obstinate  infidelity  and  obdu- 
racy,  '^  And  he  said.  Go,  and  tell  this  people.  Hear 
ye  indeed,  but  understand  not ;  and  see  ye  indeed,  but 
perceive  not.  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and 
make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes ;  lest  they 
see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  un- 
derstand with  tneir  heart,  and  convert,  and  be  healed. 
Then  said  I,  Lord,  how  long?  And  he  answered, 
until  the  cities  be  wasted  without  inhabitant,  and  the 
houses  be  without  man,  and  the  land  be  utterly  desti- 
tute. And  the  Lord  have  removed  men  far  away,^  and 
there  be  a  great  forsaking  in  the  midst  of  the  land." 
Isa.  vi.  9 — 12. 

The  Fulfilment. — ^And  have  not  the  Jews  been 
blind  and  obstinate  in  their  unbelief  to  an  extent  ab- 
solutely incredible  if  it  were  not  matter  of  fact? 
Have  they  not  been  blind  to  the  convincing  testimony 
of  their  own  prophecies  to  the  divine  mission  and 
glory  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth — ^blind  to  the  full  blaze  of 
evidence  presented  to  them  during  his  ministry,  by  his 
virtues,  his  doctiines,  and  his  miracles — bliud  to  the 
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demonstration  of  the  truth  of  his  religion  afforded  by 
its  rapid  success  when  it  was  first  promulgated  hjm 
apostles — ^and  blind  to  the  conclusion  irresistibly  eo. 
forced  by  their  past  sufferings  and  present  condition, 
outcasts  and    wanderers  upon  the  lace  of  the  earth, 
and  yet  a  distinct  and  peculiar  people^    confounded! 
with   none  of  its  nations  and  inhabitants  ?     How  ap- ' 
propriate  is  the  apostolic  description   of  the  state  of' 
the  Jews  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  to  their  ob- 
stinate  incredulity  still — ''  Until    this    day    remainetk 
the  same  vail,  untaken  away  in  the  reading  of  the  Old 
Testament ;    which  vail  is  done  away  in  Christ.    Bui 
even  unto  this  day,   when  Moses  is  read  the  vail  is 
upon  their  heart." 

So  wonderfully  clear  is  the  evidence  thus  furnished 
to  the  origin  and  reason  of  the  present  judgments  of 
God  upon  the  Jews,  that  it  is  impossible  after  perusing 
the  preceding  predictions  and  their  full  and  accurate 
accomplishment,  not  to  repeat  the  words  of  our  Lord 
himself,  "  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets, NEITHER  WILL  THEY  BE  PERSUADED,  THOUGH 
ONE    ROSE    FROM    THE    DEAD." 


SECTION  III. 

THE    PROPHECIES    OF  CHRIST    RESFFXTING    THE 
DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM. 

NAME  the  Signs  preceding  thift  event,  which  were 
foretold  by  Christ. 

Christ  said,  "  Take  heed  that  no  man  deceive  you. 
For  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  Christ; 
and  shall  deceive  many."  Matt.  xxiv.  4,  5. 

The  Fulfilment.— -Josephus  declares  that  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  Judcea  "  was  overrun 
with  magicians,  seducers,  and  impostors,  who  drew 
the  people  after  them  in  nuiltitudes,  into  solitudes  and 
deserts,  to  see  the  signs  and  miracles  which  they  pro- 
mised to  show  by  the  power  of  God.  A  Samaritan 
named  Dositheus,  affirmed  that  he  was  the  Messiah — 
Simon  Magus  decVated  xJcvaV  V^  ^^l-^  \3a&  ^otv  of  God — 
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Theudas,  a  false  prophet,  conducted  a  multitude  of 
his  deluded  followers  to  the  river  Jordan^  pretending 
that  the  waters  would  separate  at  his  command,  and 
that  the  people  would  safely  reach  the  opposite  shore 
—and  thirty  thousand  men  were  led  by  an  Egyptian 
into  the  desert,  where  they  were  destroyed  by  Felix 
the  Procurator. 

Christ  said,  ^'  And  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  ru- 
mours of  wars  :  see  that  ye  be  not  troubled  :  for  all 
these  things  must  come  to  pass,  but  the  end  is  not  yet. 
For  nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom 
against  kingdom  :  and  there  shall  be  famines,  and  pes- 
tilence, and  earthquakes,  in  divers  places.  And  these 
are  the  beginning  of  sorrows."  Matt.  xxiv.  6 — 8. 

The  Fulfilment. — Prior  to  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, the  whole  Roman  Empire  was  convulsed  by 
the  contention  of  rival  candidates,  who  asserted  their 
claims  to  the  imperial  throne.  After  the  violent  deaths 
of  Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  who  after  swaying 
the  sceptre  for  a  few  months,  were  successively  num- 
bered with  the  dead,  the  renowned  Vespasian  did  not 
obtain  the  possession  of  the  imperial  dignity,  without  a 
sanguinary  struggle.  The  plains  of  Italy  were  mois- 
tened  with  blood  ;  Rome  itself  witnessed  a  desperate 
battle  carried  on  within  its  walls ;  and  the  Capitol  was 
burnt  amidst  the  fury  of  the  contending  factions.  The 
most  inveterate  malignity  too  was  excited  against  the 
Jews  in  the  neighbouring  nations.  In  Csesarea,  in  a 
contest  between  the  Jews  and  the  Syrians,  twenty 
thousand  of  the  former  were  slain  ;  thirteen  thousand 
were  slain  at  Scythopolis  ;  two  thousand  five  hundred 
at  Ascalon;  two  thousand  at  Ptolemais;  ten  thousand 
at  Damascus ;  and  fifty  thousand  at  Alexandria.  The 
whole  of  Judsca  also  presented  a  dreadful  scene  of  se- 
dition and  civil  war. 

A  dreadful  famine  and  pestilence,  distinctly  men- 
tioned by  two  heathen  historians,  ravaged  the  East ; 
and  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  many  of  the  people  per- 
ished from  the  want  of  food.  Josephus  also  distinctly 
mentions  a  pestilence  which  raged  after  the  famine. 

Whether  the  term  earthquakes,  in  the  prediction  of 
our  Lord,  be  understood  literally  or  figuratively,  in 
each  sense  was  the  prophecy  tul^l^d..    "&^  WNfc  ^"^ 
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these  tremendous  convulsions  of  nature,  the  cHies  cl 
Laodicea,  Hierapolis,   and  Colosse,  were  suhyertedl 
and  in  Crete,  in  Smyrna,  in  Miletus,  in  some  of  m 
islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  in  Roxne^  tkl 
same  phenomena  were  observed.      If  the  earthquakel 
mentioned  by  Christ  are  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  whk^l 
the  word  always  bears  in  prophetic    language,  M 
ing  used  to  denote  popular  insurrection  and  commcl 
tion,  sufficient  has  been  detailed  under  the  precediDfl 
prediction,  to  show  that  this  prophecy  was  accurately 
fulfilled.  '■ 

Christ  said.   And  ^'  they  shall    deliver  you  up  ti 
be  afflicted,  and  shall  kill  you :  and  ye  shall  be  hatcil 
of  all  nations  for  my  name  s  sake."  Matt.  xxiv.  9. 

The  Fulfilmemt. — Mournfully  was  this  prediction 
accomplished.  A  bloody  war  was  soon  waged  against 
the  Christian  name.  Besides  the  infliction  of  minor 
punishments,  such  as  imprisonment  and  scourging, 
Stephen,  and  James  the  brother  of  John,  were  put  to 
death  at  Jerusalem ;  and  in  the  first  persecution  wMck 
raged  under  tlie  Emperor  Nero,  many  of  the  Chris- 
tians  were  destroyed  amidst  the  most  barbarous  tor- 
ments ;  Paul  was  beheaded,  and  Peter  was  crucified. 
It  seems  indeed  that  Christianity  and  Christians  were 
universally  despised  and  detested  by  the  Pagans. 

CnnisT  SAID,  ^^And  there  shall  many  be  offended 
and  shall  betray  one  another,  and  shall  hate  one  ano- 
ther.,....And  because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love  of 
many  shall  wax  cold."  Matt.  xxiv.  10,  12. 

The  Fulfilment. — The  writings  of  the  Apostles 
fully  demonstrate  the  accomplishment  of  this  predic- 
tion. Some  had  already  forsaken  them,  having  loved 
this  present  world,  others  are  stated  to  have  fallen 
away  from  the  profession  of  the  faith,  and  others  are 
denounced  as  liaviiig  not  only  aband<med  the  com- 
munity of  the  faithful,  but  as  having  fallen  into  the 
most  pernicious  and  detestable  errors.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  too,  vi  ith  reference  to  the  predicted  treach* 
cry  of  some  of  the  professed  followers  of  the  Re- 
deemer, that  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  enu- 
merates among  the  imminent  dangers  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  his  ^^  perils  among  false   brethren." 
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«  Cor.  xi.  26.  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  Heb.  vi.  6.  x.  25.  2  Pet.  ii. 
^     15.  Jude  4, 

J         CsRigT  sAiD^    ^^And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto 

'     all  nations;  and  then  shall  the  end  come."   Matt. 

'      xxiv.  14. 

'  The  Fulfilment.^— In  this  prophecy  it  is  plainly 

intimated^  tliat  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  to  be 
preceded  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  among  the 
nations  of  the  then  known  world.  That  this  predic- 
tion was  accomplished^  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  place 
to  prove  at  length.  From  the  inscriptions  of  the  apos- 
tolic epitfUes^  from  various  incidental  notices  of  dis- 
tant countries  such  as  Spain^  lUyricum,  &c.  which 
they  contain^  and  from  tne  testimony  of  the  Pagan 
writers  Pliny  and  Tacitus^  who  attest  that  in  their 
time  Christianity  had  been  diffused  through  the  Ro- 
man Empire^  it  is  certain^  that  before  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem was  surrounded  by  the  armies  of  its  destroyers^ 
the  gospel  had  not  only  been  preached  in  Judaea^  in 
Asia  Mihor^  in  Greece^  and  in  Italy^  but  that  it  had 
been  propagated  to  Ethiopia  on  the  souths  to  Parthia 
and  India  on  the  east^  to  Scythia  on  the  norths  and  to 
Spain  and  Britain  on  the  west. 

Name  now  the  events  predicted  by  Christ  which  hap. 
pened  during  the  Siege  of  Jerusalem. 

Christ  said^  '^When  ye  therefore  shall  see  the 
abomination  of  desolation^  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the 
prophet^  stand  in  the  holy  place  (whoso  readeth^  let 
him  understand :)  then  let  them  which  be  in  Judea 
flee  into  the  mountains."  Matt.  xxiv.  15,  16.  "  When 
▼e  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies^  then 
know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh."  Luke  xxi. 
20.  '*  For  the  days  shall  come  upon  Uice,  that  thine 
enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass 
thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side."  iTuke 
xix.  43. 

The  Fulfilment.—- >The  Roman  army  was  called 
abomination  on  account  of  its  ensigns  and  images, 
which  were  detestable  to  the  Jews — ^it  was  called  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  because  it  was  to  lay  waste 
tiie  chief  and  the  coufftries  of  Jude»--4t  is  saad  with 
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reference  to  the  siege,  to  have  Hood  in  the  holy  pkiee, 
because  both  Jerusalem  and  the  surrounding^  district 
were  esteemed  holy— and  it  was  spoken  of  by  Daniel 
the  prophet,  in  the  ninth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  his 
writings.  The  armies  of  this  abomination  of  desola- 
tion encompassed  Jerusalem,  and  they  actually  cast  a 
trench  around  that  devoted  and  miserable  city.  They 
surrounded  the  whole  place  with  a  wall,  which  al- 
though thirty  .nine  furlongs  in  length,  was,  by  the  in- 
defatigable exertions  of  the  whole  Roman  army^  com. 
pleted  within  the  space  of  three  days.  Then  all  hope 
of  escape  from  the  city  was  destroyed,  no  supplies  of 
provisions  could  be  furnished  to  its  wretchedinhabi- 
tants,  and  unparalleled  distress  and  misery  ensued. 

Christ  said,  ''  Then  shall  be  great  tribulation^  such 
as  was  not  since  the  beginnins-  of  the  world  to  this 
time,  no  nor  ever  shall  be."  Matt.  xxiv.  21.  '*^But 
woe  unto  them  that  are  with  child,  and  to  them  which 
give  suck,  in  those  days !  for  there  shall  be  great  dis- 
tress in  Uie  land,  and  wrath  upon  this  people ;  such 
as  was  not  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  which 
God  created,  unto  this  time,  no  nor  ever  shall  be. 
And  they  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations."  Luke  xsL 
23,  24. 

The  Fulfilment. — It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  narrative  which  is  given  in  the  preceding 
pages,  to  show  how  awfully  this  prediction  was  ful- 
filled. In  the  anticipation  of  these  unrivalled  calami- 
ties, our  blessed  Lord  himself  wept ;  and  no  one  pos- 
sessed of  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  can  pe- 
ruse their  melancholy  history  without  tears.  The 
famine,  the  contentions,  the  massacres  within  the  city 
— the  torments  inflicted  upon  them  who  attempted  to 
escape  without — the  horrors  of  the  final  storm,  and  of 
the  conflagration  of  the  city  and  temple,  altogether 
render  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  the  most  disastrous  in 
its  progress,  and  the  most  dreadful  in  its  consumma- 
tion, of  any  similar  event  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  ''  If  the  misfortunes,"  exclaims  Josephus^ 
''  of  all  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  were  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Jews,  they  would  appear 
much  inferior  upon  the  comparison To  apeak  in 
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brief,  no  other  city  ever  suffered  such  things,  as  no 
other  generation  from  the  beginninff  of  the  world  was 
ever  more  fruitfiil  of  wickedness/  Terribly  indeed 
was  the  imprecation  of  the  miserable  murderers  of 
Jesus  fulfilled,  when  they  cried,  ^'  His  blood  be  upon 
us,  and  upon  children  !" 

To  the  details  which  have  been  given  in  this  work 
of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  may  be  added  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  deeds  of  the  Romans  when  the  city  was 
finally  taken.  ^^  Rushing  into  every  lane,  they  slew 
whomsoever  they  found  without  distinction,  and  burnt 
the  houses  and  all  the  people  who  fled  into  them. 
And  when  they  entered  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  they 
found  whole  families  of  dead  persons,  and  houses  full 
of  carcasses  destroyed  by  famine  ;  then  they  came  out 
with  their  hands  empty.  And  though  they  thus  pitied 
the  dead,  they  did  not  feel  the  same  emotion  for  the 
living,  but  killed  all  they  met,  whereby  they  filled  the 
lanes  with  dead  bodies.  The  whole  city  ran  with 
blood,  insomuch  that  many  things  which  were  burn- 
ing were  extinguished  with  blood."  Is  it  possible 
that  any  prophecies  could  be  more  exactly  fulfilled, 
than  the  predictions  of  Christ  relative  to  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  ? 

Christ  said,  '*  Then  if  any  man  shall  say  unto  you, 
lo,  here  is  Christ,  or  there ;  believe  it  not.  For  tnere 
shall  arise  false  Christs,  and  false  prophets,  and  shall 
show  great  signs  and  wonders ;  insomuch  that,  if  it 
were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect." 
Matt.  xxiv.  23,  24. 

The  FuLFiLMENT.—^This  prediction  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  that  whicn  our  Lord  had  already 
imparted  upon  the  same  subject,  but  relates  to  the 
fsdse  prophets  who  appeared  during  the  actual  pro- 
gress  of  the  siege.  In  fact,  up  to  the  very  fall  of  Je- 
rusalem, impostors  were  suborned  by  the  tyrants  who 
presided  in  tne  city,  to  encourage  the  people  by  delu. 
sive  promises  of  miraculous  deliverance,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  soldiers  from  deserting  to  the  enemy.  ^^  In 
this  manner  wicked  men,  abusing  the  sacred  name  of 
God,  deluded  the  unhappy  multitude,  who  like  in- 
fatuated men,  who  have  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  rea- 
son to  judge,  regarded  neither  the  infallible  denuncia- 
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tions  pronounced  by  the  ancient  prophets^  nor  the  clear 
prodigies  which  indicated  the  approaching  dissolu- 
tion/ The  reader  is  here  particularly  referred  to  tiie 
incident  mentioned  in  page  484  of  the  preceding  his- 
tory. 

Christ  said  of  Jerusalem^  they  '^  shall  lay  thee  even 
with  the  ground^  and  thy  children  within  thee ;  and 
they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another; 
because  thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy  visitation.'* 
Luke  xix.  44. 

The  FULF1I4MENT. — So  literally  was  this  prophecy 
accomplished^  that  Eleazer  one  of  the  principal  Jews 
exclaimed  to  his  countrymen  who  were  besieged  in 
the  fortress  of  Massada^    ^'What  is  become  of  our 
city  which  we  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  God  ?     It 
is  now  demolished  to  its  very  foundations ;  and  the 
only  monument  of  it  that  is  left  is  the  camp  of  those 
who  destroyed  it^  which  is  still  pitched  upon  its  re- 
mains.   Some  unhappy  old  men  sit  over  tne  ashes  of 
the  temple^  and  some  women  reserved  for  the  basest  of 
injuries/'     Terentius  Rufds^  an  oflScer  in  the  army  of 
Titus,  to  show  how  utterly  the  destruction  of  the  city 
had  been  achieved,  tore  upthe  foundations  of  the  tenu 
pie  with  a  ploughshare.    Thus  he  unconsciously  ful- 
filled  the  prophecy  of  Micah,  ^^  Therefore  shall  Zion 
be  ploughed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  became 
heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the   high 
places  in  the  forest."     Titus  himself,  when  he  con- 
sidered   the    prodigious  strength  of  the  waUs,  of  the 
towers,  and  01  the  temple,  and  surveyed  the  utter  de- 
solation and  destruction  of  the  whole,  confessed  that 
an  agency  superior  to  that  of  man  had  effected  the 
demolition  of  the  city.     "  We  have  fought,"  he  said^ 
*'  with   God  on  our  side,   and  it  is  God  who  hath 
pulled  the  Jews  out  of  their  strong.holds." 

Christ  said,  '^Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of 
the  Gentiles,  until  the  time  of  Uie  Gentiles  he  ful- 
filled." Lukexxi.  24. 

The  Fulfilment. — This  prophecy  not  only  means, 
that  until  the  period  here  pointed  out  Jerusalem  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  me  Gentiles,  but  that  by  the 
Gentiles  it  should  be  oppressed  and  despised.    Aad 
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how  remarkably  has  this  prediction  been  accomplished  I 
After  the  destruction  of  tne  city,  the  emperor  Vespasian 
ordered  all  the  lands  of  the  Jews  to  be  sold  for  his  own 
use,  and  commanded  each  man  to  pay  the  same  sum 
to  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  which  he  had  before  paid  to 
the  temple.  Forty-seven  years  after  its  destruction, 
the  emperor  ^lius  Adrian,  who  visited  the  site  of 
Jerusalem,  founded  there  a  Roman  colony,  though  not 
exactly  on  the  same  spot,  called  it  ^lia  after  himself, 
and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  in  the 
place  which  had  formerly  been  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  God.  The  Jews  were  so  incensed  by  this  pro- 
fanation, that  they  broke  into  open  rebellion  under  the 
celebrated  Barchochebas  (see  p.  431.)  and  made  them- 
selves  masters  of  the  new  city  which  they  consumed. 
It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  the  statue  of 
a  hog  was  placed  over  the  gate  which  led  to  Bethlehem, 
and  oy  an  imperial  edict  every  Jew  was  forbidden  to 
enter,  or  even  to  behold,  the  city.  When  Constantine 
the  Great  became  the  first  Christian  emperor  of  Rome, 
he  enlarged  and  beautified  Jerusalem  with  many 
stately  edifices  and  churches,  and  restored  its  ancient 
name.  When  the  Jews  attempted  to  gain  possession 
of  it,  the  emperor  opposed  them  with  his  troops,  cut 
off  the  ears  of  the  assailants,  branded  their  bodies  as 
rebels,  and  dispersed  them  over  his  dominions  as  so 
many  fugitives  and  slaves.  The  laws  of  Constantine, 
as  well  as  those  of  his  son  and  successor  Constantius, 
were  very  severe  against  the  Jews.  The  attempt  of 
Julian  the  apostate  to  rebuild  the  temple,  and  its 
miraculous  frustration  have  already  been  narrated, 
(p.  435.)  Jovian  who  followed  Julian  upon  the  throne, 
and  his  successors,  revived  the  edict  of  Adrian,  guards 
were  posted  to  prevent  the  Jews  from  approaching 
Jerus^em,  and  that  wretched  people  were  accustomed 
to  bribe  the  soldiers,  that,  especially  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  they 
might  contemplate  and  mourn  over  the  ruins  of  the 
temple.  Chosroes  the  king  of  Persia,  took  and  plun- 
dered Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  the  greatest 
cruelties  were  inflicted  upon  its  inhabitants,  and  ninety 
thousand  Christians  were  sold  or  sacrificed  to  the 
malice  of  the  Jews.  But  the  emperor  soon  recovered 
it,  and  the  Jewt  were  forbidden  to  approach  within 
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three  miles  of  the  city.    Very  shortly  after  this  event, 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  under 
their  caliph  Omar,  who  built  a  mosque  on 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.      Four    hundred 
years  afterwards,  the  Seljukian  Turks  drove  out  the 
Saracens,  and  retained  possession  of  the  city  until  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Crusaders.     But   the 
•       ^^^'  reign   of   the    Christians    in   Palestine    was 
short;   not  a  hundred  years  had  elapsed    when   the 
famous  ISalah-ed-din  restored  the  dominion  of  the  Mo. 
hammedans.     Jerusalem  was  afterwards  for  a  time  in 
the  possession  of  the  Mamelucs^  but  in  the 
begmning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  under  whose  authority 
it  has  ever  since  remained. 

The  following  description  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Jews  in  Jerusalem,  by  a  celebrated  living  French  travel- 
ler, is  eloouent,  and  his  conclusion  is  both  striking  and 
correct.     While  the  new  or  modem  Jerusalem  is  seen 
shining  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  you  may  observe 
between  Mount  Sion  and  the  temple  another  spectacle 
of  almost  equal  interest     It  is  that  of  the  remnant  of 
another  people,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants, 
a  people  individually  the  objects   of  universal    con- 
tempt, who  suffer  the  most  wanton  outrages  without 
a  murmur,  who  endure  wounds  and  blows  without  a 
sigh,  who,  when  the  sacrifice  of  their  life  is  demanded, 
unhesitatingly  stretch  forth  their  neck  to  the  sabre.     If 
a  member  oi  the  community  thus  cruelly  proscribed 
and  abused,  happen  to  die,  his  companions  bury  him 
clandestinely  dnrmg  the  night  in  the  valley  of  Jehosha^ 
phat,  within  the  purlieus  of  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
Enter  their  habitations,  and   you   find  them  in   the 
most  squalid  misery,  occupied  for  the  most  part   in 
reading  a  mysterious  book   to   their  children,   with 
whom  again  it  becomes  a  manual  for  the  instruction  of 
succeeding  generations.     What  these  wretched  out- 
laws from  the  justice  and  compassion  of  mankind,  did 
in  the  first  ages,  they  do  still.     Six  times  they  have 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  are  not 
yet  discouraged.     Nothing  can  operate  to  divert  their 
looks  from  Sion.    We  are  surprised  no  doubt  when  we 
observe  the  Jews  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
but  to  experience  an  astoiiishmeDt  more  lively,  we  have 
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but  to  seek  them  in  Jerusalem.  The  legitimate  mas- 
ters of  Judsea  should  be  seen  in  their  own  land,  slaves 
and  strangers;  they  should  be  seen  awaiting,  under 
the  most  cruel  and  oppressive  of  all  despotisms,  a  king 
who  is  to  work  their  deliverance.  Near  the  temple,  of 
which  there  does  not  remain  one  stone  upon  another, 
they  still  continue  to  dwell ;  and  with  the  cross  as  it 
were  planted  upon  their  heads,  and  bending  them  to 
the  earth,  still  cling  to  their  errors,  still  labour  under 
the  same  deplorable  and  affecting  infatuation.  The 
Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  are  swept  from  the 
earth;  and  a  petty  tribe,  whose  origin  preceded  that  of 
these  great  nations,  still  remains  unmixed,  among  the 
ruins  of  its  native  land.  If  any  tuing  among  nations 
wp:abs  the  character  op  miracle,  that  character 
is  here  legibly  impressed. 


SECTION  IV. 

THE  DIVINE  INTENTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  THE 

JEWS. 

GIVE  a  description  of  the  ascertainable  intentions  of 
divine  Providence  relative  to  the  Jews. 

Although  with  the  design  of  a  work  which  professes 
to  be  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  Jews,  it  is  in- 
consistent to  discuss  at  length  the  question  of  their 
probable  destiny,  yet  a  very  few  observations  upon 
this  most  interesting  subject  will  not  be  inappropriate, 
nor,  it  is  trusted,  unacceptable,  in  concluding  the 
volume. 

As  the  dispersion  of  the  Israelites  subsequent  to  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  was  evidently  rendered  subsi- 
diary to  one  of  the  most  important  objects  in  the  moral 
government  of  God,  so  it  may  be  concluded,  not  only 
irom  analogy,  but  from  infallible  testimony,  that  their 
dispersion  now,  is  mysteriously  and  elFectually  subor- 
dinate to  the  accomplishment  of  a  design,  the  most 
momentous  which  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive. 
Although  a  large  portion  of  the  Jews  returned  after 
the  captivity  to  Jerusalem,  yet  it  is  evident  tHat  a 
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▼ery  considerable  number  remained  in  the  provinces  of 
the  East;   and  from  this^  and  other    causes  which 
cannot  now  be  elucidated^  shortly  prior  to  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  there  was  scarcely  a  single  region  in 
tile  known  world,  in  which  they  were  not  found,  in 
civil  and  military  stations,  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce 
and  of  gain.    That  their  relinon^  their  manners,  and 
perhaps,  their  arts,  excited  the  contempt,  and  some- 
times the  fury,  of  the  people  among  whom  they  resi- 
ded,  and  that  they  frequently  had  to  endure  the  gross- 
est  indignities    and    the  most    cruel    barbarities,  is 
declared  by  the  testimony  of  history  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  Roman  empire  more  particularly,  numerous 
edicts  were  issued  in  their  favour,  and  the  shield  of 
the  imperial  power  protected  them  from  the  violence 
and  mali^ity  of  their  enemies.    Of  this  dispersion  and 
preservation,   what   was  the   result  ?      It    was,  that 
many  of  the  heathen  were  brought  to   perceive  the 
abominable  absurdities  of  their  polytheistic  supersti- 
tions, and  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  Mosaic  repre. 
sentations  of  the   character  and  attributes    of  God. 
^^All  this,"  as  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastical  his. 
torian  of  modem  times  justly  observes,  ^^  appears  to 
have  been  most  singularly  and  wiseljr  directed  by  the 
adorable  hand  of  an  interposing  providence,  to  the  end 
that  this  people,  who  were  the  sole  depository  of  the 
true  reliffion,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  one  supreme 
God,  being  spread  abroad  through  the   whole  earth, 
might  be  every  where,  by  their  example,  a  reproach  to 
superstition,  contribute,  in  some  measure,  to  check  it, 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  that  fuller  displav  of 
divine  truth,  which  was  to  shine  upon  the  world  from 
the  ministry  and  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God." 

And  has  the  second  dispersion  of  the  Jews  no 
similar  design  ?  Shall  the  unparalleled  miseries  wluch 
they  have  suffered  for  eighteen  hundred  years  have 
no  appropriate  termination  ?  Have  they  been  preser- 
ved, as  evidences,  in  every  country,  of  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  God  on  their  behalf,  notwithstanding 
all  their  obstinacy,  all  their  wilful  blindness  to  the 
testimony  of  their  own  Scriptures,  all  their  multiplied 
and  deep-died  crimes,  for  the  accomplishment  of  no 
object,  corresponding  with  that  wonderful  series  of 
providential  dispensations,  which  has  been  maintained^ 
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without  interruption,  through  every  age,  from  the 
destruction  of  their  city  and  the  conflagration  of  their 
temple,  to  the  present  hour?  It  is  true,  that  their 
dispersion  and  their  preservation  constitute  a  standing 
proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  Redeemer,  by  the 
accurate  fulfilment  of  his  own  predictions  relative  to 
their  condition  subsequeut  to  his  crucifixion  ;  but  hat 
this  been  all  the  intention  of  the  Lord  of  Providence  in 
the  dispensations  of  his  government  towards  this  un- 
happy race  ?  and  may  not  confiding  faith  and  animated 
hope,  encouraged  by  promises  which  must  be  fulfilled, 
look  to  something  beyond  this,  to  events  which  are  yet 
to  evolve,  the  most  surprising,  the  most  sublime,  the 
most  glorious  that  ever  excited  the  interest,  the  asto- 
nishment^ the  admiration  of  the  world  ? 

Proceed  with  this  illustration. 

Just  as  the  Hebrews  were  originally  separated  from 
all  people  to  be  the  depositories  of  divine  truth  relative 
to  tne  Redemption  of  the  world,  whose  revelation  was 
the  great  object  of  the  Levitical,  as  well  as  the  Patri- 
archal, dispensation— just  as  they  were  preserved, 
whether  slaves  in  Egypt,  wanderers  in  the  wilderness, 
rebels  and  idolaters  in  Canaan,  captives  in  Babylon, 
or  persecuted  after  their  restoration  to  Jerusalem, 
to  subserve  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  to 
their  ancestors,  relative  to  the  appearance  of  the  ^reat 
and  glorious  Deliverer  of  the  world — so  they  nave 
been  distinguished  from  every  nation,  and  preserved 
notwithstanding  unremitting,  and  universal,  and  san- 
guinary persecution,  to  furnish,  when  God's  own  time 
has  come,  the  most  illustrious  manifestation  of  divine 
grace,  the  most  resplendent  triumph  of  Redeeming  love, 
which  earth  has  ever  witnessed^  or  heaven  has  ever 
praised.  Wonderful  will  be  the  manifestation  of  Infi- 
nite Mercy,  when  the  fulness  of  the  Grentiles  shall  be 
fathered  in ;  when  ruthless  savages  and  roving  bar- 
barians shall  be  brought  to  the  cross  of  Christ ;  when 
from  the  frozen  shores  of  Greenland  to  the  flowery 
islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  from  the  meridian  round 
the  globe,  the  songs  of  salvation  shall  ascend  firom 
countless  multitudes  of  immortal  beings,  emancipated 
from  spiritual  thraldom  and  blessed  with  the  know- 
ledge of  Redemption  ; — but  how  much  more  wonder- 
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ful^   when   the  Jews  so  miserable,   so    obdurate^  n 
infatuated,    so  wedded  to   the    most  monstrous  and 
wicked  delusions ;  who  for  aees  have  resisted  even 
demonstration  of  their  wickedness   and    folly,  whici 
coiUd  be  furnished   by  their  own   condition,  by  the 
fulfilment  of  their  own  prophecies,  by  the  Providential ' 
and  Moral  Government  of  God  ;   who  have  so  long 
retained  and  exemplified  the  very  same  detestation  of 
the  claims  of  the  immortal  Immanuel,  which  prompted 
their  ancestors  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquitiei 
by  nailing  him  to  the  accursed  tree, — when  the  Jews 
with  "  weephig  and  supplication"    shall   be  brougltf 
again  to  the  house  of  their  fathers,  to  the  cross  of  the 
Saviour,  to  the  throne  of  Jehovah  /     How  much  more 
wonderful  when  they  shall  "look    upon  him  whom 
they  have  pierced,  and  shall  mourn  ;      and  when  in 
every  country  where  their  wretched  race  is  found  the 
voice  of  their  penitence  and  praise   shall   be  heard! 
Nor  is  this  a  dream  of  enthusiasm,  a  romantic  fiction 
of  the  excited  imagination.     For  even   to  them,  the 
words  from  the  excellent  glory  have  been  addressed, 
and  the  prediction  sh^vll  be  accomplished,  "I  will 
bring  you  out  from  the  people,  and  gather  you  out  of  the 
countries  wherein  ye  have  been  scattered  ;  and  I  will 

be  sanctified  in  you  before  the  heathen And  there 

shall  ye  remember  your  ways,  and  all  your  doings, 
wherein  ye  have  been  defiled,  and  ye  shall  loathe  your- 
selves in  your  own  sight,  for  all  your  evils  that  ye  have 
committed.  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord, 
when  1  have  wrought  with  you  for  my  name's  sake, 
not  according  to  your  wicked  ways,  nor  according  to 
your  corrupt  doings,  O  ye  house  of  Israel,  saith  the 
Lord  God.' 

It  must  be  further  observed,  that  the  Sacred  Writings 
clearly  intimate,  *  that  the  Jews  as  a  people  will  be 
restored  to  their  own  land,  and  that  their  voices  will 
be  heard  from  the  plains  and  hills  of  Palestine  cele- 
brating the  praises  of  their  Redeemer.,  By  what 
agency,  and  hi  what  manner,  this  final  restoration  shall 
be  accomplished — whether  it  shall  precede,  or  accom- 
pany, or  succeed  their  conversion — and  by  what  con- 

*  Lev.  xxvi.  40—45.    Dc ut.  xxx.  3 — 6.      Isa  i.  26,  27.  x.  20 22.  xi. 

11 — 14.    Ixii.      Jer.  iii.  18 — 2X    xvi.   14 — 18.  xxlii.  3 — 8.  xxx.  llCl'ii 
xxxi.  1—9,  31—33.  I.  4—20.    Exek.  xi.  13.  xx  34—44.  tt  all  j>eg 
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sequences  it  shall  be  followed  as  to  the  actual  circum- 
staTices  and  government  of  the  Jews — are  questions 
which  can  only  be  solved  by  time,  and  by  the  jfiill 
development  of  the  mysterious  purposes  of  God.  In 
such  a  conclusion  however  to  their  eventful  annals, 
there  is  something  inexpressibly  affecting  and  sub- 
lime.— After  ages  of  suffering  and  crime,  in  the  remotest 
countries  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  brought  back 
again,  under  the  guidance  of  Heaven,  amidst  the  con- 
gratulations  of  an  exulting  universe,  to  their  own 
land — the  land  where  Abraham  worshipped;  where 
the  Patriarchs  dwelt;  where  Joshua  fought;  where 
David  reigned ;  where  Prophets  foretold  the  most  dis- 
tant events  of  time ;  where  the  awful  symbols  of  the 
presence  of  the  Invisible  were  displayed ;  where  the 
Son  of  God  was  born,  where  he  lived,  where  he  was 
cruciiied,  where  he  destroyed  the  power  of  death, 
where  he  dispensed  the  mysterious  influences  of  his 
Spirit,  and  commenced  that  mighty  moral  revolution 
the  infinite  consequences  of  which  can  never  be  esti- 
mated, and  shall  never  be  revealed,  until  the  tremen- 
dous judgment-day  shall  dawn  .' — In  that  land,  the 
wanderers  restored  to  their  home — the  prodigals  to  the 
bosom  of  their  father — the  impenitent  to  the  mercy  of 
their  Redeemer — ^the  accursed  to  the  blessing  of  their 
God.— 

— ^Thus  the  destiny  of  the  Jews  shall  be  fulfilled ; 
thus  their  salvation  shall  be  accomplished ;  thus  their 
history  shall  be  closed. 

O  THAT  THE  SALVATION  OF  IsRAEL  WEBE  COME  OUT 
OF  ZlOX  !  WHEN  THE  LoRD  BRINGETH  BACK  THE  CAPTI- 
VITY OF  HIS  PEOPLE,  Jacob  shall  rejoice,  and  Israel 

SHALL  BE  GLAD. 
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CONCLUSION. 


INSTRUCTION  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  JEWS. 

WHAT  i8  the  first  instruction  to  be  derived  from  ^ 
History  of  the  Jews  ? 

The  History  of  the  Jews  demonstrates  the  scbif. 

TURB   DOCTRINE   OP   HUMAN  DEPRAVITY. 

No  people  whose  existence  has  been  recorded  in  bis- 
tory,  were  ever  so  enriched  by  the  signal  blesshigs  of 
God,  or  so  distinguished  by  the  protection  of  his  pro- 
vidence, as  the  Hebrews.    Their  preternatural  deliver- 
ance  from  the  Egyptians ;    the  bountv  by  which  thej 
were  fed,  and  the  wisdom  by  which  they  were  guided 
in  the  wilderness;   the  merciful  chastisements  which 
were  inflicted   to  reclaim  them  from  their  habits  of 
transgression  and  crime  ;   the  victories  they  were  en- 
abled to  eain  over  enemies  far  more  formidable  and 
warlike  than  themselves ;  and  their  finally  triumphant 
settlement  in  the  land  which  was  promised  to  their 
fathers — were  all  such  tokens  of  the  peculiar  favour  ik 
God,  were  all  such  demonstrations  of  their  infallible 
national  happiness  in  the  event  of  their  obedience,  that 
their  ereat  law-giver,  enraptured  by  the  contempla- 
tion  ofthe  kmdness  and  promises  of  their  Infinite  Ben- 
efactor, might  well  exclaim  with  almost  his  expiring 
breath,   ''  Happy  art  thou  O  Israel :    who  is  like  imto 
thee  O  people,  saved  by  the  Lord,  the  shield  of  thy 
help,  and  who  is  the  sword  of  thine  excellency !    And 
thine  enemies  shall  be  found  liars  unto  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  tread  upon  their  high  places."    And  after  Canaan 
was  conquered,   and  the  tribes  were  settled  in  their 
permanent  residences,    the  same  mercy  blessed,    the 
same  wisdom  superintended,    the   same  omnipotence 
preserved:  '^The  Lord  was  their  judge,  the  Lord  was 
their  lawgiver,  the  Lord  was  their  king."     Though 
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forgetting  the  nature  of  that  divine  government  which 
was  established  among  them^  and  carried  away  with 
a  vain  desire  of  imitating  the  nations  around  them, 
they  cast  olf  the  authority  of  God  and  demanded  the 
election  of  a  king,  they  were  still  the  favoured  of  hea- 
ven ;  they  were  never  abandoned  by  their  Benefactor; 
a  long  succession  of  prophets  was  commissioned  to 
communicate  the  will  of  their  God,  and  to  enforce  the 
institutions  of  their  law ;  after  their  captivity  in  Bor 
bylon,  notwithstanding  all  their  calamities,  they  were 
the  objects  of  the  divine  regard ;  the  temple  was  often 
filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord ;  and  at  length  the 
Son  of  God  himself  appeared  to  perform  the  miracles 
of  his  mercy,  to  display  the  riches  of  his  grace,  and 
to  invite  the  children  of  Abraham  to  receive  the  bless, 
ings  of  Redemption,  and  to  become  the  partakers  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

And  what  was  the  return  of  the  Hebrews  for  all 
these  wonderful  manifestations  of  the  divine  compla- 
cency  and  love  ?  The  preceding  history  answers  the 
question.  Ingratitude,  murmuring,  rebellion,  and 
idolatry !  They  spumed  the  mercies  of  their  God — they 
insulted  the  kindness  of  their  Father — though  after 
their  captivity,  a  striking  change  took  place  in  their 
national  character,  they  soon  plunged  inlo  the  darkest 
abyss  of  moral  corruption,  and  they  completed  the 
measure  of  their  crimes  by  embruing  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  their  Redeemer.  To  what  is  all  this 
shameful  wickedness,  this  inveterate  obduracv,  this 
detestable  unbelief  to  be  ascribed  ?  What  is  the  con. 
elusion  to  which  this  melancholy  history  irresistibly 
conducts  ? — ^The  whole  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  innate 
depravity  of  man — ^to  the  universal  enmity  of  the  hu. 
man  mind  against  God — to  the  malignity  of  the  heart 
'*  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked" —  • 
and  the  whole  history  of  the  Jews  is  an  affecting  de. 
monstration  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  fall,  and 
of  the  deplorable  apostacy  of  the  human  race  from 
Grod  and  trom  heaven. 

W7i<U  t>  the  second  instruction  to  be  derivedfrom  Me 
History  of  the  Jews  f 

The  History  of  the  Jews  shows  the  nsoessitt  of 
A  DfTiNB  iNFLUiaroB  to  fubdue  the  depravity  of  man. 
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Most  impressivelv  is  this  great  truth  established  H 
the  eventfiil  annals  of  the  Jews.     Moses^  that  friendTl 
Jehovah,  with  the  divine  rod  in  his  hand^  penoraftl 
the  most  stupendous  miracles  before  their  view ;  m\ 
was  the  supernatural  power    which   supported  thffil 
during  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  that  "the! 
clothes  did  not  wax  old  upon  them,  their  shoes  didiwl 
wax  old  upon  their  feet ;'     and  yet  that  distinguislied 
saint  and  legislator  had  to  lament,  before  his  decease. 
thit  they  still  continued   insensible    and  impenitent, 
and  he  made  this  pathetic  appeal   to   them,  "  YehaK' 
Been  all  that  the  Lord  did  beiore  your  eyes  in  the  lant  I 
of  £g3rpt,  unto  Pharaoh  and  unto  all  his  servants,  ani 
unto  idl  Ms  land ;  Yet  the  Lord  hath  not  given  you  ai 
heart  to  perceive,  and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear, 
unto  this  day."    The  same  obduracy  and  unbelief  they 
exemplified  through  every  age  in  their  history, — though 
*'  wooed  and  awed,  blessed  and  chas  tised,**  they  were 
"  rebels  still,  rebels  amidst  the  thunders  of  His  throne" 
— ^the  prophets,  though  speaking  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  iniorcmg  their  instructions  by  all  the  mighty  aids 
of  plenary  inspiration,  despised,  insulted,  persecuted, 
murdered,  had  to  utter  the  melancholy  exclamation, 
"  Who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  has  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed."  Though  the  Son  of  God 
himself  appeared,  arrayed  in  the  loveliness  of  the  most 
exalted  virtue,  as  well  as  surrounded  by  the  effulgence 
of  his  divine  glory — ^though  he  healed  the  diseases  of 
the  miserable,  stilled  the  billows  of  the  ocean   calmed 
the  rage  of  elemental  war,  and  raised  the  bodies  of 
the  dead — he  was  denounced  as  a  blasphemer  and  a 
demoniac,  and  was  hurried  through  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  resounded  with  imprecations  and  blas- 
phemies, to  the  agony  and  infamy  of  the  cross — and 
yet  *  after  his  ascension,  three  thousand  of  those  who 
had   ioined  in   the  cry,    "  Away  with  him !    Crucify 
him  ! '  were  "  pricked  to  the  heart"  under  the  preach- 
ing of  the  apostle  Peter,  and  were  brought  in  holy 
contrition   and  lively  faith  to  the  heavenly  Redeemer 
they  had  rejected  and  murdered.     Now  why  was  this? 
How  are  these  facts  to  be  accounted  for  ?  How  was  it 
that  infatuation  and  obstinacy,    perpetuated  through 
so  many  ages,  under  such  extraorcQnary  circumstances 
and  with  such  tremendous  aggravations,  gave  way  in 
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this  single  instance,  while  a  despised  fisherman  of  CJa- 
lilee  accused  them  of  their  crime  in  the  violent  death 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus?  It  is  impossible  to 
consider  these  facts  and  these  inquiries,  with  any  thing- 
like serious  attention  or  deference  to  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  without  perceiving  and  confessing,  that 
the  human  understanding  is  so  darkened,  the  heart  is 
so  hard,  the  conscience  is  so  seared,  that  no  prodigies 
however  appalling,  no  miracles  however  stupendous, 
no  force  of  eloquence,  no  pathetic  paintings  of  de- 
scription, no  allurements  of  mercy,  no  terrors  of 
wrath,  can  ever  be  available  to  bring  the  rebel  in  re- 
pentance to  his  God,  or  the  sinner  from  his  wanderings 
to  the  Saviour,  ''until  the  Spirit  be  poured  out  from  on 
high ;"  until  that  celestial  and  mysterious  influence 
be  communicated,  which  can  lay  the  proudest  rebel 
low,  and  change  the  fury  of  the  lion  into  the  meekness 
of  the  lamb.  Who  can  peruse  the  preceding  pages, 
and  dwell  upon  the  narrative  of  Jewish  obstinacy  and 
guilt,  without  recalling  to  mind  the  principle  which 
God  himself  has  proclaimed,  "  Not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  but  by  my  Spirit  saith  the  Lord  ?** 

What  is  the  third  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the 
History  of  the  Jews  ? 

The   History   of  the  Jews  is  to  be  considered  as 

ILLUSTRATIVE     OP     TUE     PROVIDENCE     OP     GOD.         The 

whole  life  of  Abraham,  his  calling  from  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  the  direction  of  his  journey,  his  preser- 
vation among  hostile  tribes  and  contending  sove- 
reigns, the  circumstances  of  his  residence  in  Canaan, 
the  birth  and  preservation  of  his  sou  Isaac,  the  time 
and  manner  of  his  death,  were  strikingly  illustrative  of 
the  providence  of  Him,  whose  "  eyes  run  to  and  fro 
over  the  whole  earth,  to  show  himself  strong  on" the 
behalf  of  them  that  fear  him.**  The  wonderful  events 
which  took  place  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  preparatory 
to  the  migration  of  the  Israelites  into  Egypt;  thefr 
rapid  multiplication  in  that  land  of  tyranny,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  their  slavery,and  the  insidious 
plans  of  their  enemies  for  their  destruction ;  the  mode, 
the  afi^ent,  and  the  triumphant  accomplishment  of 
their  deliverance  from  their  bondage ;  the  annihilation 
of  the  pursuing  army  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  march 
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to  the  promised  land ;    all  revealed  the  superintoii 
ence,  the  mercy,  and  the  power  of  the  same  illustil 
ous  Providence.     Of   what   was  the  pillar  of  ckwil 
which  led  them  by  day,  or  the  pillar  of  firewhkll 
went  before  them  by  night,   emblematic,  but  of  tkl 
providence  of  God?    What  was  indicated  by  the  rml 
na  upon  which  they  fed,  and  by  the  miraculous  streffll 
by  which  they  were  refreshed,  but  the  providence  (< 
God  ?    The  fact  is,  that  the  whole  history  of  the  Jem 
is  the  development  of  divine   Providence.     In  evay 
change  in  their  temporal  condition  and  their  civil  e* 
vemment;  in  the  oppressions  and  calamities  by  wmd 
they  were  reclsdmed  from  their  idolatries ;    in  the  Tk> ' 
tories  which  elevated  them  to  the  summit  of  natiomi 
fflory  ;    in  the  varied  events  which  transpired  in  tk 
long  dynasty  of  theur  kings  ;    in  their  miserable  capti- 
vity;  in  the  manner  and  instruments  of  their  restort- 
tion ;    in  the  subversion  of  their  civil  polity  and  the 
conflagration  of  their  city  and  their  temple  ;  in  tlicH 
dispersion  to  the  most  distant  nations  ;    and  in  tbdr 
preservation  as  a  distinct  and  peculiar  people  throogi 
ages  of  calamity  and  persecution — in   all  these  occur- 
rences   Providence  is]  to  be  recognized — Providence 
mysterious,  and  inscrutable — Providence  fulfilling  the 
prophecies  of  inspiration — Providence  vindicating  the 
holiness  and  perfections  of  God — Providence  subordi- 
nate to  redeeming  love — Providence   preparing  for  the 
most  effulffent  display  of  the  divine   glory  which  ever 
arrested   uie   attention,  or  excited  the  admiration,  of 
the  intelligent  world.     He  must  indeed  have  read  the 
history   of  the  Jews  with  little  attention,   and  little 
personal  advantage,  who  is  not  conducted  by  his  in- 
vestigations to  the  adoring   acknowledgment  of-  the 
glorious  providence  of  the  Eternal,  who 

"  Gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing-. 
And  wheels  his  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds." 

What  is  the  fourth  instruction  to  he  derived  from  the 
History  of  the  Jews  ? 

The  History  of  the  Jews  points  out  the  inpaixibli 

CONNEXION     BETWEEN     NATIONAL    SIN      AND     NATIONAL 

PUNISHMENT.  Natious  only  existing  as  such  in  this 
life,  national  sins  must  be  punished  on  this  side  the 
grave.      Upon  how  many  nations  were  the  Israelites 
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.he  instruments  of  inflicting  the  righteous  judgments 
of   God^  on  account  of  their  idolatries  and   crimes  ! 
rtVTien  the  iniquities  of  the  Canaanites,  of  Amalek^  of 
IKdom^  of  Ammon^  of  Moab^  of  Midian^  of  Philistia 
^ere  full,    those   guilty  nations   were  either  swept 
idway  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  or  made  the  sub- 
jects of  calamities  the  most  signal  and  tremendous ; 
'tlieir  cities  stormed,  their  monarchs  slain,  their  popu- 
lation either  exterminated  or  enslaved.     And  when  the 
nations  which  either  oppressed  the  Jews,  or  trampled 
upon  their  country  and  their  metropolis,  became  odi- 
ous and  infamous  for  their  sins,  how  soon  did  appro- 
priate  and  appalling  punishment  follow !  Egypt?  '^Her 
yokes  have  been  broken,  the  pomp  of  her  strength  has 
ceased,  a  cloud  covered  her,  and  her  daughters  have 
been  led  into  captivity."     Ashur?     ''Strangers,  the 
terrible  of  the  nations,  have  cut  him  off;    and  the  na- 
tions have  shaken  at  the  sound  of  his  fall,  when  he 
was  cast  down  into  hell  with  them  that  descend  into 
the  pit."    Babylon?    From  the  time  of  its  ruin  ''it 
has  never  been  inhabited,  neither  has  it  been  dwelt  in 
from  generation  to  generation,  neither  has  the  Arabian 
pitched  his  tent  there,   neither   have  the  shepherds 
pitched  their  fold  there."      But  "  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert  are  there,  an4  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands 
have  cried  in  the  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  the 
pleasant  palaces."      The  Syrians   and  the  Romans? 
''  They  are  all  of  them  slain,  slain  by  the  sword ;  they 
have  gone  down  to  the  grave  with  their  weapons  of 
war ;    though  their  terror  was  caused  in  the  land  of 
the  living,  yet  they  have  borne  their  shame  with  them 
that  go  down  into  the  pit;  they  are  put  into  the  midst 
of  them  that  be  slain.'  * 

When,  too,  the  Israelites  themselves  were  addicted 
to  national  sins,  how  invariably  and  speedily  did  their 
punishment  follow !  They  murmured  in  the  wilder- 
ness when  the  spies  gave  their  false  report  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years  they 
were  doomed  to  wander.  After  they  were  settled  in 
Palestine,  where  they  generally  abandoned  the  holy 
institutions  of  their  law,  and  polluted  themselves  with 

*  See  Ezek.  xzxii.  In  which  there  is  a  description  of  the  puniihrneot 
and  destruction  of  sinful  nations,  given  in  a  stjf  le  of  tremeodous  lablimity, 
naequAUed  perhaps  in  tlia  Toliune  of  inqpiration  itself. 
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the  idolatries  and  iniquities  of  the  surrounding  natiosi 
the  feeble  remnants  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes  theyhJ 
ranquished^  or  the  wandering  hordes  of  the  descl 
obtained  power  .to  reduce  them  to  the  lowest  stage ( 
degradation  and  misery.  When  they  had  obtain 
their  kings^  their  national  calamities  were  caused) 
their  national  sins,  and  their  captivity  by  the  Assyr" 
and  Babylonians  is  represented  as  the  judicial  pui 
ment  of  their  ingratitude  and  idolatry.  Why  wastkl 
kingdom  of  Israel  subverted  by  the  Assyrians,  vA 
the  ten  tribes  removed  from  the  land  of  their  fathers?! 
The  question  is  answered  in  the  words  of  God  biin-l 
self.  "  For  the  wickedness  of  their  doings  will  I  dri«| 
them  out  of  mine  house;  I  will  love  them  no  mow:  I 
all  their  princes  are  revolters."  And  the  prophet  Hoset, 
bewailing  the  depravity,  and  anticipating  the  doom.' 
of  his  rebellious  countrymen,  exclaimed,  *^  My  God 
will  cast  them  away,  because  they-  did  not  hearkw 
unto  him  :  and  they  shall  be  wanderers  among  the  na- 
tions." Hos.  viii.  15 — 17.  WTiy  was  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  annihilated  by  the  Babylonians,  and  why  was 
its  population  taken  away  to  bewail  their  miserable 
fate  by  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  ?  The  reply  may 
be  given  in  the  words  of  inspiration,  ''  JenisaSem  is 
ruined  and  Judah  is  fallen,  because  their  tongue  and 
their  doings  are  against  the  Lord,  to  provoke  the  eyes 
of  his  glory."  Isa.  iii.  8.  Why  again  were  the  JeVs 
exposed  to  the  dreadful  calamities  which  were  inflict- 
ed upon  them  by  Antiochus  Epiphaiies,  when  the 
temple  was  closed,  when  its  altars  were  profaned, 
when  the  daily  sacrifices  ceased  ?  All  these  calamities 
were  drawn  upon  this  devoted  nation  by  the  rapacity, 
the  wickedness,  the  unprincipled  crueltv,  and  the 
odious  apostacy,  even  of  those  who  aspired  after  the 
highest  sacerdotal  ofrlces,  and  the  general  corruption, 
the  shameless  profligacy  of  all  ranks  and  classes  of 
men.  Enough  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  work  to 
show,  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  all  the 
subsequent  miseries  of  the  Jews,  were  the  conse- 
quences of  their  crimes  ;  that  "  because  of  their  unbe- 
lief they  have  been  broken  off,"  like  a  dead  and 
withered  branch  from  the  living  tree  ;  and  that  at  tlie 
present  hour,  wherever  they  are  found,  they  are  to  be 
contemplated,  not  only  as  the  demonstrations  of  the 
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[      wonderful  providence,    but  as  the  monuments  of  the 
r      retributive  justice,  of  God. 

i  What  a  lesson  then  is  taught  by  the  History  of  the 

!      Jews  to  all  the  nations  under  heaven  !     Nationally  to 
I      oppose  the  cause  of  truth,  nationally  to  offend  against 
I      God,  to  become  nationally  irreligious,  profligate,  and 
j      corrupt,  is  to  excite  the  anger  and  to  invoke  the  curse 
^      of  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  and  to  se- 
I      cure  national  decay,  calamity,  and  ruin.      True  pa- 
I      triotism  has  ever  deservedly   been  extolled  by  an  ap- 
I      plauding   world;     and   historians   have  recorded  the 
I      worth,  and  poets  have  sung  the  praises  of  those,  who 
(      have  obtained  a  deathless  fame  by  sacrificing  their 
comforts,  or  their  interests,  or  their  lives,  for  the  wel- 
fare and  aggrandizement  of  their  country.     But  those 
are  the  truest  and  the  noblest  patriots,  not  who  arouse 
the  admiration  of  the  universe  by  the  successful  ar- 
rangements of  their  consummate  policy,  or  the  vic- 
tories they  gain  by   the  prowess  of  their  arms ;  not 
those  who  die  martyrs  to  their  exertions  in  the  senate 
or  the  field ;  but  those  who  oppose  the  prevalent  tor- 
rent  of   impiety   and  vice;  those  who   maintain  the 
cause,  and  diffuse  the  influences,  of  holiness  and  truth, 
those  whose  ardent  prayers  are  heard  before  the  throne 
of   the   Almighty,    and  who  secure  the   welfare  and 
prosperity  of  their  country,  by  recommending  it  to  the 
blessing  of  its  God.     If  tnere  be  one  maxim  more  than 
another  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  of 
the  world,  it  is   this,  "  Righteousness  exalteth  a  na- 
tion, but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 

What  is  the  fifth  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the 
History  of  the  Jews  ? 

The   History   of   the   Jews   ought  to   excite    the 

LIVELIEST     emotions   OP    HUMILITY,     AWE,    AND     GRATI- 
TUDE. 

Of  humility — The  criminality  of  the  Jews  is  gene- 
rally, and  perhaps  justly,  supposed  to  have  been  un- 
paralleled ;  it  is  also  supposed,  that  no  other  people, 
placed  in  similar  circumstances,  would  have  displayed 
the  same  revolting  ingratitude  and  the  same  obstinate 
unbelief;  and  more  particularly  it  is  imagined,  that  if 
individuals  existing  at  the  present  day,  had  witnessed 
with  them  the  miracles  and  the  virtues  of  the  Saviour's 
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life,  and  the  patience  with  which  he  bore  the 
of  his  death,  the^  would  not  have  exemplified  the  sol 
opposition  to  his  claims  and  the  same  insensibilitrtl 
his  woes.  But  the  last  two  suppositions  arebr^ 
means  well  founded.  There  is  in  every  human 
som,  the  same  hatred  to  holiness  and  to  €rod  wl 
the  Jews  so  awfully  displayed^  and  for  which  tbnl 
were  so  signally  punished ;  no  man  can  say  that,  winl 
their  prejudices  and  in  their  situation^  he  too  woaUl 
not  have  spumed  the  claims  of  Jesus  of  Nazaretk;! 
and  multitudes  there  are,  who  are  surrounded  wi&l 
the  full  blaze  of  superior  privileg'es^  and  who  efal 
bear  the  Christian  name,  to  whom  the  melancholy  ks- 
guage  of  the  inspired  writer  is  applicable  now,  "theyl 
crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh."  Whoever  diligeitlT  I 
investigates  himself,  whoever  inquires  into  the  state' 
of  his  own  heart,  will  find  abundant  reason,  whUe  he 
shudders  at  the  guilt,  and  trembles  at  the  doom,  d 
the  Jews,  to  humble  himself  in  penitence  and  pnyer 
before  the  throne  of  the  Omniscient  God^  when  be 
discovers  in  himself  the  operations  of  the  same  cor- 
ruption, and  the  latent  seeds  of  the  same  deploraUe 
crimes. 

Of  awe-^The  unbelief  which  invoked  the  diyinc 
vengeance  upon  the  Jews,  and  involved  their  rejectioo 
from  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  may  now  produce 
the  hardening  of  the  heart,  may  now  exclude  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  may  now  effect  the  ruin  of  the 
soul.  Long  have  they  been  the  memorials  of  the 
righteous  vengeance  of  God,  and  the  sickened  mind 
recoils  from  the  contemplation  of  the  sufferings  they 
have  endured  through  so  many  hundred  years;  but 
the  rejection  of  the  Son  of  God  now,  either  by  open 
infidelity  or  secret  unbelief,  will  be  productive  of  con- 
sequences far  more  disastrous — consequences  too  aw- 
ful for  any  language  to  describe  or  for  the  mind  of 
man  to  conceive — consequences  as  dreadful  as  the 
everlasting  wrath  of  God,  and  as  enduring  as  the  ages 
of  eternity.  "  Because  of  unbelief  they  were  broken 
off,  and  thou  standest  by  faith.  Be  not  high  minded, 
but  fear.  For  if  God  spared  not  the  natural  branches, 
take  heed  lest  he  also  spare  not  thee.  Behold  there- 
fore the  goodness  and  severity  of  God :  on  them  which 
fell,  severity ;    but  towards  thee,  goodness,  if  tbou 
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continue  in  his  goodness^   otherwise  thou  also  shalt 
k>e  cut  off." 

Of  gratitude — For  those  who  live  in  the  present 
muspicious  times^  and  with  the  light  of  Christianity 
effulgent  around  them^  enjoy  privueges  to  which  the 
ancient  Hebrews  were  strangers^    and  fully  realize 
Uessings  which  were  only  partially  bestowed  upon 
them.    They  lived  under  a  preparatory  dis[>ensation^ 
in  which  the  future  wonders  of  redemption  were  dimly 
revealed  in  typical  institutions,  or  enigmatically  pro- 
claimed by  prophetic  inspiration.    But  now  the  Re- 
deemer has  appeared,  his  atoning  sacrifice  has  been 
offered,  his  intercession  t*  presented,  his  Holy  Spirit 
is  communicated.     They  haa  the  shadow,  we  have  the 
substance ;  they  had  the  promise,  we  have  its  fulfil- 
ment ;  they  had  the  earnest,  we  have  the  inheritance  ; 
they  had  the  twilight,  we  have  the  day.     The  rejec- 
tion of  the  Jews  too,  awful  and  mysterious  as  it  was, 
involved  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles ;  "  we  have  now 
obtained  mercy,   through  their  unbelief;"    and   the 
doors    of  our   heavenly    Father's    house  have  been 
thrown  open  for  a  multitude  from  all  the  tribes  and 
families  of  man,  while  they  have  wandered  far  from 
their  happiness,  far  from  tneir  home.     Cold  must  be 
his  heart,  insensible  must  be  his  feelings,  who  can  pe- 
ruse the  history    of  the  Hebrews,   and  refer   to  the 
present  progressive  evangelization  of  the  world ;  who 
can  contrast  the   forlorn  and  miserable  condition  of 
the  Jews,  with  the  peace,  the  joy,  the  triumph  of  a 
multitude  which  no  man  can  number,  in  the  remotest 
regions  of  the  world,  and  the  m^t  distant  islands  of 
the  ocean,  without  a  thrill  of  holy  and  of  ardent  grati- 
tude to  God,  whose  Redeeming  mercy  has  thus  been 
proved  to  be  as  amazing  and  infinite,  as  it  has  been 
mysterious  and  incomprehensible.    "  Jesus  Christ  was 
made  a  minister  of  the  circumcision,  for  the  truth  of 
God,  to  confirm  the  promises  made  to  the  Fathers, 
and  THAT  THE  Gentiles  might  olorifv  God  for  his 

MERCY." 

Whatever  may  be  the  time,  the  agency,  or  the  man- 
ner of  the  restoration  and  conversion  of  the  Jews,  it 
is  certain  that  beyond  the  limits  of  mortality  and  the 
shadows  of  the  grave,  millions  of  them,  brought  from 
the  £ast^  and  the  West,  and  the  North,  and  the 
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South,  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham^  and  Isaac,  ai 
Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven — ^millions  of  thea  j 
■hall  bend  with  immortal  rapture  before  Him  who  siu 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  whose  praises  their  royal  I 
Psalmist  hymned,  and  whose  ^lory  their  inspired  pro- 
phets  proclaimed — ^millions  of  them  shall  cast  tneirj 
immortal  crowns  before  the  Majesty  of  the  en. 
throned  and  adored  Immanuel,  and  with  their  glori. 
fied  brethren  from  every  age  of  time,  and  every  regioa 
gf  the  globe,  unite  through  all   eternity   in  the  so.n6 

OF  MOSBS  AND   THE  LaMB. 
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ON  THE  JEWISH  MODE  OF  RECKONING  TIME. 

The  division  of  hours  was  unknown  to  the  more 
ancient  Jews ;  and  the  earliest  mention  of  them  in  the 
Bible,  occurs  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  (Dan.  iii. 
6 — 15. — V.  5.)  Afterwards,  the  Jews  computed  the 
hours  of  their  day,  from  six  in  the  morning,  until  six  in 
the  evening ;  their  first  hour  beinff  seven,  their  second, 
eight,  &c.  The  niffht  amon^  the  Jews  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  divided  into  three  watches,  the  length 
of  which  probably  varied  according  to  the  seasons  of 
the  year.  (Ps.  Ixiii.  6.  xc.  4.  Lam.  ii.  19.  Judges  vii.  19. 
£xod.  xiv.  24.)  Among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  the  night  was  divided,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  Romans,  into  four  watches — the  first,  from  six 
o'clock  to  nine — ^the  second,  from  nine  o'clock  totwelve 
— the  third,  from  twelve  to  three — and  thefourth, 
from  three  to  six. 

The  DAYS,  among  the  Jews  were  computed  from 
evening  to  evening,  according  to  the  ordination  of 
Moses.  Thus  the  Sabbath  commenced  at  six  o'clock 
on  our  Friday  evening,  and  continued  until  six  o'clock 
on  oiir  Saturday  evemng.  Seven  of  these  days  consti- 
tuted, as  with  us,  their  week. 

The  Hebrew  months  were  lunar;  and  consisted 
alternately  of  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days.  The  month 
originally  commenced  with  the  actual  appearance  of 
the  new  moon.  After  their  dispersion,  to  fix  the  be 
ginning  of  their  months  and  years,  they  adopted  the 
Metonic  Cycle  of  nineteen  years,  which  they  use  to 
Uiis  day.  In  this  cycle,  there  are  twelve  common 
years,  consisting  of  twelve  months ;  and  seven  inter, 
calary  years,  consisting  of  thirteen  months. 
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There  were  two  kinds  of  years  among  the  J« 
the  ct«f7  year,  and  the  ecclesicLstical  year.    The  ctI 
year  commenced  on  the  fifteenth   of  our  Septemli6| 
upon  the  supposition  that  this  was    the  date  of 
creation  of  the  world.    The  following'  were  the  lu 
of  its  months  :— 
Tisri,  equal  to  part  of  September  and  October. 

Marchesvan,     October  and  November. 

Chisleu,  November  and  December. 

Thebet,  December  and  January. 

Sebat,  January  and  February. 

Adar,  February  and  March. 

Nisan  or  Abib, March  and  April. 

Jyar  or  Zif       April  and  May. 

Sivan,  May  and  June. 

Thammuz,       June  and  JuJy. 

Ab,  July  and  August. 

Elul,  August  and  September. 

The  ecclesiastical  year,  began  in   March,  and  its 
commencement  was  commemorative  of  the  departure 
of  the   Israelites  from  Egypt       The    names  of  it» 
months  were 
Nisan  or  Abib,  equal  to  part  of  March  and  April. 

Jjrar  or  Zif,         i^ril  and  May. 

Sivan,  May  and  June. 

Thammuz,  June  and  July. 

Ab,  July  and  August 

Elul,  August  and  September. 

Tisri,  September  aud  October. 

Marchesvan,      October  and  November. 

Chisleu,  November  and  December. 

Thebet,  December  and  January. 

Sebat,  January  and  February. 

Adar,  February  and  March. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  lunar  to  the  solar 
years,  and  that  their  months  and  festivals  might  always 
^1  at  the  same  season,  the  Jews  were  accustomed  as 
often  as  it  was  necessary,  to  add  a  whole  intercalary 
month,  which  was  called  the  second  Adar.-  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  since  the  composition  of  the  Talmud  the 
Jews  have  been  accustomed  to  reckon  their  years  from 
the  creation  of  the  world. 
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Bag.  ttn.    itahtK 

it  0  0.91S 

'I  A  palm 0  3.64S 

■       37  A  span 0  10.844 

1      6l      3]  A  cubit   1  9.888 

"  Afathom T  3M2 

SjEzekiel's  reed 10  11.388 

"X3[  An  Arab,  pole  14  7.104 


80  1 13,3  j  10]A8cbK-\  ^^  ^ 


A  cubit. 0      0  1.8S4 

400    A  Btadiumorftirlong... 0  145  4.6 

aooo       6  I  A  Sabbath  day's  journey,.  . 


a  I  An  easteni  mile 1  403  1.0 

6  I    3  I  Aparasanif 4  143  3.0 

8  lAday'sjourney  3S  178  4.0 


LIQUIIM   REDOOED    t 


HBBABIt    HBASVHES    ( 


GilL  Pbm 

A  caph  , 0  0.6S5 

1,3  I  A  log , 0  0.833 

5,3  1     4  I  A  cab    0  3.333 

16  I  13       3  I  A  hin   1  8 

■    38  I  g4  I     a  I     a  I  A  seah     S  4 

96  I  78  I  IS  I    <i  I    3]  A  bathorephah    7  4 

960  I  780  I  leo  I  60  I  ao  1  10  j  A  homer   ...  75  S 
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HKBREW  MEASURES  OF  THINGS  I>R7  REDUCED  TO 
ENGLISH  CORN  MEASURE. 


Peeks.  GtllsL  Fiat 


A  gachal  0 

"so    I  A  cab 0 

36    I  1.8  I  A  gomer  or  omer 0 

120  I     6   I  3.3|  Aseah 1 


360      18 


1800  I  90 


10 


50 


3  I  An  ephah 3 


15  \  S   I  A  letech    16 


3600  I  180  I  100  1  30  1  10  I  2  I  A  chomer  \  33 

or  homer.  / 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


o.uu' 

2.8333' 

1 
3 
0 


0     I 


HEBREW  MONEY  REDUCED  TO  THE  ENGLISH  STANDABD- 


A  Gerah  

10  I  A  Bekah 
20    " 


I  A  Shekel  

I  50  I  A  Maneh  or  Mina 
72000  7200  3000  I  60  I  A  Talent  ... 


1200     120 


O 
O 
O 
S 
342 


a. 
0 
1 
2 
14. 
3 


d. 
1.2687 
1.6875 
3.375 
0.75 
9 


Gold,  in  this  table  is  valued  at  £4.  per  oj^.,  and  sil- 
ver at  5s,  per  oz. 


JEWISH  WEIGHTS  REDUCED  TO  ENGLISH  TROY  MEASURE. 

His.  ox.  dwts.  gr. 

The  (ierah,  one  twentieth  of  a  Shekel...        0  o     0  12 

The  Bekah,  half  a  Shekel  0  O     5    0 

The  Shekel 0  0  10    0 

The  Maneh,  sixty  Shekels 9  6     0    0 

The  Talent,  fifty  Maneh  or  3000  Shekels  125  0     0    0 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  JEWISH  HISTORY, 

ARRANGED  FOR  THIS  WORK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A.M. 

A.  C. 

9008. 

Birth  of  Abraham. 

1996. 

^83. 

Call  of  Abraham. 

1921. 

^84. 

Abraham  in  Egypt. 

1920. 

9108. 

Birth  of  Isaac. 

1896. 

12133. 

Isaac  offered. 

1871. 

214S. 

Marriage  of  Isaac. 

1856. 

«184. 

Death  of  Abraham. 

1821. 

8168. 

Birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 

1836. 

9265. 

Return  of  Jacob  to  Canaan. 

1739. 

2276. 

Joseph  sold  into  Egypt. 

1728. 

2289. 

Joseph  made  governor  of  Efvpt. 
Joseph  discovers  himself  to  his  brethren. 
Death' of  Jacob. 

1715. 

2298. 

1706. 

2315. 

1689. 

2309. 

Death  of  Joseph. 

CHAPTER  II. 

1635. 

2433. 

Birth  of  Moses. 

1571. 

2473. 

Moses  flies  from  Egypt. 

1531. 

2513. 

Moses  returns  to  £^ypt. 
Deliverance  of  the  Israelites. 

1491. 

id. 

id. 

2514. 

Giving  of  the  law. 

CHAPTER  III. 

1490. 

2515. 

The  children  of  Israel  at  Taberah. 

1489. 

2552. 

Arad  attacks  the  Israelites. 

1452. 

2553. 

Defeat  of  Sihon  and  Og. 

1451. 

id. 

Death  of  Moses. 

id. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
2553.    The  passage  of  Jordan.  1451. 
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2553.  War  of  Joshua   against    the  kings  of 

Canaan. 

2561.  Death  of  Joshua. 

2599.  Othniel^  Judge. 

2679.  Ehud^  Judge. 

2699.  Shamgar^  Judge. 

2719.  Dehorahand  Barak^  Judges. 

2759.  Gideon^  Judge. 

2771.  Death  of  Abimelech. 

2772.  Tola,  Judge. 
2795.  Jair,  Jud^. 
2817.  Jephtha,  Judge. 
2823.  Ibzan,  Judge. 
2830.  Eiifn,  Judge. 
2840.  Abdon,  Judge. 

2887.  Death  of  Samson. 

2888.  Death  of  Eli. 
id,  Samuel,  Judge. 

2908.  The  Israelites  ask  for  a  king.  lOM. 

CHAPTER  V. 

2909.  Saul  anointed  king.       ^  10d5. 
2911.  The  victory  of  Jonathan.    .                           1093. 

2941.  The  anointing  of  David.  106S. 

2942.  The  death  of  Goliath.  KHS. 
2947.  The  death  of  Samuel.                                     1057. 

2949.  The  death  of  Saul  and  accession  of  David.  1055. 

2956.  David  king  over  all  Israel.  1048. 

2957.  Jerusalem  taken.  1Q47, 
2960.  David's  victory  over  the  Philistines.  1044. 
2966.  David's  victory  over  the  Syrians.  1037. 
2969.  David's  adultery  with  Bathsheba.  1035. 
2971.  The  birth  of  Solomon.  IO33. 
2981.  The  rebellion  of  Absalom.  1023. 
2987.  David  numbers  his  people.  1017. 
2990.  Death  of  David,  and  accession  of  Solomon.  1014. 
3001.  Dedication  of  the  temple.  1004. 
3029.  Death  of  Solomon.                                           975, 

CHAPTER  VI. 

3029.  Division  of  the  kingdom  of  Rehoboam.       975. 
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^J033.  Shifihak  invades  Judah.  971. 

1046.  Aby  ah  succeeds  Rehoboam.  958.  ■ 

i056.  Death  of  Jeroboam.  954. 

3049.  Asa^  kuiff  of  Judah.  955. 

3054.  Baasha^  KUig  of  Israel.  950. 

3003.  Asa's  victory  over  Zerah.  941. 

3074.  £lah^  king  of  Israel.  930. 

3075.  Zimri^  king  of  Israel.  929. 
3079.  Omri^  king  of  Israel.  926. 
3086.  Ahab^  king  of  Israel.  918. 
3090.  Jehoshaphat^  king  of  Judah.  914. 
3096.  £lijah  destroys  the  prophets  of  Baal.  908. 
3103.  Benhadad  besieges  Samaria.  901. 
3107.  Ahaziah^  king  en  Israel.  897. 
3109.  Jehoram^  king  of  Israel.  895. 
3115.  Jehoram^  kin^  of  Judah.  889. 
3190.  Usurpation  or  Athaliah  over  Judah.  884. 

id.  Jehu^  king  of  Israel.  id. 

3148.  Jehoahaz^  king  of  Israel.  856. 

3164.  Jehoash  king  of  Judah  kills  Zechariah.      840. 

3165.  Jehoash^  king  of  Israel.  841. 
id.  Amaziah^  king  of  Judah.  id. 

3179.  Jeroboam  11.^  king  of  Israel.  825. 

3194.  Uzziah^  king  of  Judah.  810. 

3232.  Zechariah^  king  of  Israel.  773. 

3233.  Shallum^  kin^  of  Israel.  772. 
id.  Menahem^  kmg  of  Israel.  id. 

3243.  Pekahiah^  kinff  of  Israel.  761« 

3245.  Pehah^  king  of  Israel.  759. 

3246.  Jotham^  king  of  Judah.  758. 
3262.  Ahaz^  king  of  Judah.  742. 

3264.  First  captivity  of  the  Israelites  by  Tig- 

lath-PUeser.  740. 

3265.  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel.  739. 
3278.  Hezekiah^  king  of  Judah.  726. 
3283.  Final  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes.  721. 
3306.  Manassen^  king  of  Judah.  698. 
3361.  Amon^  king  of  Judah.  643. 
3363.  Josiah^  king  of  Judah.  641. 
3381.  The  solemn  Passover  observed  by  Josiah.  623. 
3394.  Death  of  Josiah.  610. 

id.  Jehoahaz^  king  of  Judah.  id. 

id.  Jehoakim^  king  of  Judah.  id. 
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3S98.     First  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 606. 

3406.     Jehoiachin^  king  of  Judah.  598. 

id,    Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah.  id, 

3516.    Extinction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  by 

Nebuchadnezzar.  588. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

3457.     £dict  of  Cyrus  for  the  restoration  of  the 

Jews.  547. 

84B9.     Dedication  of  the  second  temple.  515. 

3537.     The  mission  of  Ezra  to  Jerusalem.  467. 

3550.    Arrival  of  Nehemiah  in  Jerusalem.  454. 

3604.     Murder  of  Jeshua  in  the  temple.  400. 

3672.    Alexander  the  Great  at  Jeruaalem.  332, 

3684.     Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Ptolemy.  320. 

3787.     Battle  of  Raphia.  217. 
id.    Dreadfiil  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  £gypt.     id, 

3888.     Heliodorus  in  Jerusalem.  176. 

3129.    Apostacy  of  Jason.  175. 
3834.    Jerusalem  taken  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.    170. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

3837.     The  Maccabees  resist  the  tyranny  of  An- 
tiochus. 167. 

3840.  Invasion  of  Judea  by  Lysias.  164. 
id.     Purification  of  the  temple  by  Judas  Mac- 

cabaeus.  uf. 

id.     Death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  id. 

3841.  Jerusalem  taken  by  Antiochus  Eupator.  163. 
id.    The  Romans  form  a  treaty  with  the  Jews.  id. 

3843.     The  death  of  Judas  Maccabseus.  161. 

3846.     Peace  between  the  Syrians  and  Jews.  158. 

3852.    Jonathan^  High-priest  152. 

3860.     The  death  of  Jonathan.  144. 

3^69.     The  death  of  Simoii.  135. 

3870.     Invasion  of  Judsea  by  Antiochus  Sidetes.  134. 

3874.    Hyrcanus  renders  Judea  independent.  130. 

3898.  Aristobulus^  king  in  Judea.  107. 

3899.  Alexander  Janneus^  king  in  Judea.  106. 
3926.     Death  of  Alexander.  7S. 
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3926.     Alexandra^  queen  in  Judsa.  78. 

3935.     Hyrcanus  11.^  king  in  Judsa.  69. 

3938.     Aristobulus  11.^  king  in  Judsa.  66. 

3941.     Pompey  takes  Jerusalem.  63. 

3947.    Gabinius  the  Roman  general  in  Judsa.  57. 

3951.     Crassus  robs  the  temple.  53. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

3957.     Herod,  governor  of  Galilee.  47. 
3962.     Herod  and  Phasael,  Tetrarchs  of  Judsa.      42. 

3967.     Herod  takes  Jerusalem.  37. 

3974.     Herod's  interview  with  Aug^ustus.  30. 

3999.  Death  of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  the 

sons  of  Herod.  5. 

4000.  Birth  of  Christ,    (Year  of  Jesus  Christ.)     1. 

4001.  Death  of  Herod.  id. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Archelaus,  king  of  Judsa.  3. 
Judsa,  a  Roman  province.                               A.  D.     6. 

Pilate  sent  governor  unto  Judsa.  31. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Crucifixion  of  Christ.  33. 

Agrippa,  king  in  Judsa.  41. 

Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria.  id. 

Petronius,  the  Roman  governor'  in  Judsa.  -id. 

The  death  of  Agrippa.  44. 

Cuspius  Fadus,  governor  of  Judsa.  45. 

Tiberius  Alexander,  governor  of  Judsa.  46. 

Ventidius  Cumanus,  governor  of  Judsa.  48. 

Claudius  Felix,  governor  of  Judsa.  51. 

Portius  Festus,  governor  of  Judsa.  60. 

Albinus,  governor  of  Judsa.  63. 

Gessius  Florus,  governor  of  Judsa.  64. 

Cestius  Gallus,  governor  of  Syria  in  Judsa.  66. 

The  war  of  the  Jews  and  Romans  begins.  id. 

Vespasian  advances  into  Judsa.  67. 

Jotapata  taken.  id. 

Titus  marches  against  Jerusalem.  69. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


A.11 


Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 


IIJ 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Insurrection  of  the  Jews  in  Lybia. 
Insurrection  of  the  Jews  in  A^sopotamia. 
Death  of  the  impostor  Barchochebas. 
Compilation  of  the  Mischna. 
Rebuilding  of  the  temple  by  Julian. 
Jews  persecuted  by  Ambrose. 
Dreadful  slaughter  in  Alexandria. 
Splendour  of  Uie  Princes  of  the  Captivity. 
Jews  denounced  by  Mohammed. 
Jews  persecuted  in  Persia. 
Dreadful  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Spain. 
Jews  forbiddden  to  appear  in  Pcu-is. 
Dreadful  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  France. 
Napoleon  s  regulations  relative  to  Jews. 
Slaughter  of  tne  Jews  at  York. 
Jews  expelled  from  England. 
Jews  return  to  England. 
Petition  of  Loudon  against  the  Jews. 
Naturalization  of  Jews  in  London  prevented. 
Persecution  of  the  German  Jews. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Persecuting  statute  of  Frederic  the  Great. 
Discussions  relative  to  the  Jews  in  England. 
Statute  of  Joseph  II.  relative  to  Jews  in  Austria. 
Jewish  Sanhedrim  held  in  France. 
Statute  of  Francis  II. 

Persecuting  statute  against  the  Jews  in  Russia. 
Attempt  to  obtain  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews 
in  England. 
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135. 
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363. 
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ill 
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1492. 
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12S4. 
1805. 
1189. 
1290. 
1656. 
1685. 
1753. 
1097. 
1147. 
1394, 
1750. 
1753. 
1780. 
1806. 
1820. 
1827. 

1830, 


INDEX. 


AARON,  Moount  of,  62.  eondueC 
of  before  Phanob,  63.  wldied- 
newof  the  tons  of»  16S.  perUcipa- 
tion  of  in  the  teditlon  of  Miri«n, 
107.  Moerdotal  dignity  of  eon- 
inned,lll.  ibetinof,llS.  deeth 
and  character  of,  1  IS. 

M the  rod  of*  trantftMMd 

into  a  serpens  64.  buds.  111. 

AbednegOt  holy  heroiim  of » SS4. 

Abel,  murder  of,  7* 

■  I       city  of,  beiicged  by  Joiri>,  166. 

Abdon,  Judge  af  the  Itraelitee,  140. 

Ablathar,  the  priest,  18S. 

Abihu,  sin  and  punishment  of,  106. 

Abtjam,  king  of  Judah,  MiCory  of, 
906. 

Abimelecfa  the  son  of  Oideon,  history 

Qf.  167. 

the  prieit,  160. 

Atrtram,  relMllkMi  and  punishment 
of,  1 10. 

AMshai,  valour  of,  181. 

Abner,  aetioas  and  ieath  of,  168. 

Abomination  of  dcaolation,  wliat, 
489. 

Abraham,.  Mrtti  of,  66,  flunUy  of, 
ib.  appearanea  af  before  Nhnrod, 
37.  call  of,  lb.  thegoaprtpveaehed 
to,  98.  Joaney  of  to  Canaan,  lb. 
danger  of  in  Egypt,  99.  peedie. 
tionaiBidattHlOk  Ood^ 
with,  39.  paiterltyof,37« 
edoeasof,  iliw  ihawHei  oif,  68* 

Abidon,  Mslory  of.  176. 

AdMui,  cnoM  MM  piinialMMBt  of, 
196. 

Achlib,  kii«  Of  At  FMUMBti,  MO. 


Adam,  creation  of ,  6.  liappInesB  of 
in  Eden,  5.  fldlof,6. 

Administration  of  juatice  among 
the  Jews,  93. 

Adonibeaek,  Icfaig  of  Jeniaalcm,  de- 
fieatad  and  slain,  198. 

•— — -*  the  f!anaawitish  Idng, 
punished,  139. 

Adonijah,  son  of  David,  intrigues 
of,  183. 

Adrian,  the  Romanamperar,  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Jews  by,  439.  colony  of 
at  Jerusalem,  489,  485.  oniel 
edict  of,  lb. 

iBlia  Capltolina,  bnttt  on  the  ruins 
of  Jerusalem,  439. 


ants  of  Saul,  164. 

Agag,  iOngof  the  Amalekltac  slain, 
166. 

Agrippa  the  elder,  power,  adminis- 
tration, and  death  of,  961, 367. 

— — —  the   younger,  actioaa   of, 


373, 378, 861, 401. 
Ahab,  king  of  Iaraal«  hisfeoey  of, 

206. 
Abas,  king  of  Judah,  history  of, 

993. 
Ahaaiah,  king  of  Israel,  hiitaKy  of, 

919. 

*-  king  of  Jodah,  917. 

AhUah,  the  prophet,  904.  fUOtanent 

ofhispredietioQ0,46». 
AMttophel,  Mstovy  of,  176* 
Ai,8eigeof,196. 

A)akm»mirMla  in  fha  valley  oft  196. 
Akknna,  tha  Mgh-pilMt,; 

of,  980. 
Z5 
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AtaxttMUr  the  Great,  iriskof  to  Jam- 
mimn  and  iu  coaieqaeiieett  855. 
sueemonof,  their  chaneter,  859. 

Balat,  king  of  Syria,  883. 

— —  Jaomeus,  hittory  of,  891. 

— — »—  Km  of  Herod,  tragical 
fate  of,  916. 

— ^—  eon   of  Artafcobulut  II, 


hbtory  of  ,  896. 
.— — ^  Sevcrua,  a  patron  of  the 


Jews,  435. 
Alexandra,  queen  of  Alexander  Jan- 

mnM,  hbtory  of,  894. 
—— i— ^  mother  of  Marianne,  im- 

priMomcBt  of,  909.  baMoen  of, 

313.  treaMO  and  death  of,  314. 
Alexandria,  the  Jews  tettled  at,  858. 

their  ilgnal  deliveranoe  at,  864. 

pcnee«ti<m  of  the  Jew*  at,  368. 

their  maaiacre  at,  379, 438. 
Alexandrkm,  fort  of,  bloody  uagedy 

at,  918. 
Alyploa,  prerented  from  rcboUding 

the  temple,  436. 
Amalekltei,  defeated  by  Joihaa,  84. 

bySanl,  156. 
Amasa,  slain  by  Joab,  180. 
Amathus,  fortreu  of,  891, 993* 
Amaiiah,  king  of  Judah,  history  of, 

881. 
Ambraae,  bishop  of  Milan,  hatred  of 

to  the  Jews,  436L 
Aminadab,  the  ark  placed  tn  the 

house  of,  1 48- 
Ammonites,  oppress  the  Israelites, 

138.  defeated  by  Saul,  154.  sub- 
dued by  David,  172. 
Amnon,  incest  and  death  of,  175. 
Amon,  king  of  Judah,  889. 
Amorites,  the,  123. 
Amram  the  father  of  Moses,  56. 
Auanus  the  high  priest,  394. 
Angel  of  the  Covenant,  Christ  the, 

35.  appeared  to  Jacob,  44. 
Animals,  creation  of  the,  3.    pre* 

served  in  the  ark,  16. 
Anilai>  history  of,  36. 
Andes,  the  high-priest,  wickedness 

of,  373. 
Antediluvians,  longevity  of  the,  9. 
corruption  of  the,  10.  destruction 
•f  the,  15. 


AntlgMOs  of  Soctio^  opfaikms  of, 

861. 

— ^  brother  of  AriatobulusL. 
murder  of,  889. 

•«i  of    Aristobulas  U., 


death  of,  307. 
Antiochus  the  Gicat.  drhren  ftom 

Judsea,  864.   obtained 

of  it,  865. 
Epiphanea,     wiekednsM 

of,  867,  crueltlea  of,  9flB.   deatb 

of,  878. 

Eupator,    takes  Jenos- 


lem,  279. 


883. 


Theoe,  king  of    Syris, 


■  Sidetes*  tranaactioos  of 
with  the  Jews,  885,  2«7. 

■  of  Coaaaiagene,  present 
at  the  edge  of  Jeniaaleaa,  401, 
418. 

Antipas,  Herod,  history  of»  337. 

Antipater  the  Idumseaa*  rise  of, 
89&  policy  of,  302.  mnrder  of, 
304. 

——SOD  of  Herod,  action  and 
death  of,  896,  308,  304. 

Antony,  Blark,  the  fHcod  of  Herod, 
30& 

Apelles,  sUin  by  Mattathias,  878. 

Apollodotus,  betrayed  to  Alexander 
Jannseus,  891. 

ApoUonius,  governor  of  Judsea,  266. 
cruelty  of,  270.  death  of,  276. 

overthrown  by  Jonathan, 

283. 

AposUes,  labours  of  the,  358.  suc- 
cess of  the,  481. 

Jewish,  under  the  patriarcha 

of  Tiberias,  account  of  the,  429. 

Arad,  defeated  by  the  IsraeUtes,  112. 

Araunah,  the  Jebusite,  183. 

Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  in- 
tercession offer  the  sons  of  Herod, 
318. 

the  son  and  succeaaor  of 

Herod,  tiistory  of,  337.    deposi- 
tion of,  341. 

Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  896. 

Arist(rf>ulus  I.,  unhappy  reign  of, 
888. 

II.,  history  of,  295. 
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f  ^rifltobultu,  broUicr  of  M«riamiM> 

muiderof,  308* 
^    I  son   of   Heiod»  mdan- 

^       ^oiy  hbtory  of.  318. 
.    Aik  of  Noah*  account  of  the,  13. 

of  God,  taken  by  the  Phllis- 

ttaiea,  147*  iemoval  of  ti^enun- 
Ima,  168. 

Arkltes,  the,  123. 

Artaxenea  Loi^nuuiua,  favourable 
to  the  Jews,  841.  the  Ahaauenis 
of  the  Bible,  24S. 

ArtoriuB,  the  Roman  soldier,  ac- 
count  of,  420. 

Anradltes,  the,  123. 

Asa,  king  of  Judah,  history  of,  203. 

zabbi,434. 

Asahel,  death  of,  166. 

Ascalon,  punishment  of  by  Joseph 
son  of  Simon,  263. 

Athtaroth,  worshipped  by  the  Isra- 
elites, 132. 

Asiuai,  history  of,  36ii» 

Asmonean  family,  rise  of  the,  272. 
extinction  of  the,  311. 

Assyrians,  appear  upon  the  borders 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  241.  destroy 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  225.  de- 
stroyed before  Jerusalem,  227. 
take  Jerusalem,  229.  destruction 
of  their  empire,  235,  475. 

Athaliah,  queen  of  Judah,  210,  219. 

-Atheneas,  governor  of  Jerusalem, 
cruelty  of,  270. 

Athenobius,  transactions  of  with 
Judas  Maccabseus,  285. 

Atmosphere,  creation  of  the,  2. 

Atonement  of  Christ,  typified  by  the 
law,  100. 

Augustus,  Herod  appears  before, 
310.  and  Archelaus,  338. 


B 


Baal,  worshippetl  by  the  Israelites, 

132.   priesu  of  destroyed,    208, 

470. 
Peor,  abominable  feasta   of, 

116. 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  history  of, 

204. 
Babel,  tower  of,.23. 


Babylon,  Jews  carried  captive  tp, 

233, 472. 
Babylonian  Empire,  destruction  of, 

475. 
Bacchldea,  defeated  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus, 277*  invades  Judssa,  280. 

defeats    and  kills    Judas,   281. 

makes  peace  with  Jonathan,  282. 
Bagoas  the  Eunuch,  a  pretended 

Messiah,  322. 
Balaam,  history  of,  1 15. 
Balak,  history  of,  115. 
Banditti,  destroyed  by  Herod,  306. 
Barak,  history  of,  134. 
Barchochebas  the  impostor,  history 

of,  431. 
Baris,  castle  of,  bloody  murder  at, 

290. 
Bathsheba,  history  of,  174. 
Belus,  temple  of  destroyed,  241. 
Benaiah,  the  warrior,  183. 
Benhadad,  king  of  Damascus,  in- 
vades Israel,  204.   defeated    by 

Ahab,  208.  besieges  Samaria,  216 

murdered,  ib. 
Benjamin,  tribe  of,  war  of  with  the 

Israelites,  145.   destruction    and 

restoration  of,  ib. 
Berenice,  wife  of  Aristobulus,  316. 
'        daughter  of  Agrippa,  368. 
Berodach-Baladan,  embassy  of  to 

Hezekiah,  228. 
Berr,  M.  the  enlightened  Jew,  458. 
Bethlehem,  massacre  of  the  infants 

at,  333. 
Bethshemesh,  arrival  of  the  ark  at, 

148. 
Bethsura,  siege  of,  279. 
Bethune,  terrible  slaughter  at,  293. 
Bither,  dreadful  massacre  at,  432. 
Boils  and  blains,  plague  of  the,  66. 
Bombay,  American  missionariee  at, 

457. 


Cabbaliats;  account  of  the,  434. 

Caurea,  city  of,  built  by  Herod, 
31 5.  seat  of  the  Roman  govern- 
meot  of  JudsM,  350.  BMMacre  of 
the  Jews  at,  378. 

Calaphts*  the  hIgh-prJeat,  343. 
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Cahif   the  crliM  and  pimWimeiit 

oi;7. 
Cdibk  Mitory  of,  106. 
CallcuU,     the    Roman    emperor, 

ffrtcndidifp  of  irllh  Agrfppe,  961. 

iiiMiilty  sod  tmpufCy  oft  9631 
Caliplit,  eondltioB  of  the  Jews  VBder 

the,  440. 
Can  of  Abiaham,  S7. 
Canaan,  arrival  of  Abraham  la,  89. 

Invasion  of  bjr  the  Israeticea,  IfS. 

divifion  of  amongst  the  tribes, 

Canaan  ites,  eorraption  of  the,  IJB. 
defeat  of  the.  129. 

Captivity,  the,  in  BabyWn,  933.  du- 
ratloa  of  the,  foretold,  472. 

—'—-  prinoes  of  the,  aeeount 
of,  430,  436. 

Caraitei,  aeeount  of  the,  434. 

Cendebens,  defeat  of,  986. 

Cenalis,  the  Roman  general,  419. 

Cesdos  OaUus,defeated  bjr  the  Jews, 
3791 

ChaldM,  idolatry  of,  96. 

ChaMseans,    prophecies  of  Moaes 
coDcendng  the,  463. 

Chasidim,  ancient,  join  the  Macca- 
bees, 274. 

■  modem,  account  of  the, 

452. 

Chebar,  the  river,  the  captive  Jews 
by,  233. 

China,  condition  of  the  Jews  !o, 
406. 

Chofroes,  plunders  Jerusalera,  486. 

Chozar,    the  Jewish   liingdom  of, 
441. 

Chiist,  appeared  to  Abraham,  31, 
35.  to  Jacob,  44.  the  Shiloh, 
51.  the  Uw  typical  of,  88.  of 
his  atonement,  100.  character  of 
not  understood  by  the  Jews,  324. 
eflfect  of  his  appearance  upon 
their  condition,  336.  abolished 
the  Mosaic  economy,  331.  con- 
Armed  the  moral  law,  332.  visit- 
(k1  by  the  magi,  ibid.  taken  to 
I^gypt*  '^'^  appearance  of  in 
the  temple,  342.  consequences 
of  his  ministry  to  the  Jewx,  349. 
rcjprtion  of,  the  cause  of  all  their 


»lftiaB,S49i.     mliKiB^4Mfrl 

ty,  mercy,  and  daftns  ef,  li  I 
eracitetaBof,  3S3.   obaenaths 
opoB  thm  odaiatry  of,  3S4.  ks  ' 
derfU  fWillmettt  of  Ms  praitelB 
relative    to  the    imtuakn  d 
JensMfam.  47a 

Chriacianity,  nature  of  aa  a  a|» 
antloo,  339: 

Chtlatlna,  pcfwented  by  the  liK 
48a  lecife  IWnb  JenMdMb 
Pella,380.  hovilMyskooliaB 
totlieJew«,460 

Chranolqgy  of  JewMi  hiMaty.  Mi 

Cirenmciaiaa,  kMtftutloD  of,  33l 

Cities  of  Reftage,  91. 

Ciaudiua,  the  Empa*er»  pnteeutk 
Jews,  3661. 

Cleopntni,  of  Egypt.  906, 9161 


CologBa,  the  Jewiah  nbM.  4a9L 
Conftaskm  of  Tonguea.  24. 
Coostantine  the  Qraet.  mtamle 

ruaakra,  485. 
Constantinople,  Je«vs  at,  456. 
Conv^niOQ  of  the  Jews,  wfflbesr 

eomplished  by  Ood,  488. 
Covenant  of  Ood  with  Abraham, 

32. 

Craasus,  avarice  and  hnpiety  of. 
300. 

Creation,  account  of  the,  I . 

Crimes,  capital  under  the  law,  90. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  conduct  of  to  Uw 
Jews,  446. 

Cumanus,  governor  of  Judca,  370- 

Cyproe,  mother  of  Herod,  909. 

Cyprus,  cnieltiea  of  the  Jeiw  in, 
430. 

Cyrene,  Jews  at,  980. 

Cyrenius,  goremer  of  Syria,  342. 

Cyril,  Archl>lshop,  a  persecutor  of 
the  Jews,  438. 

Cyrus,  destruction  of  Babylon  by, 
235.  decrees  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews,  236.  remarkable  ful- 
filment of  prophecy  in  the  histor%- 
of,  473. 


Daniel,  character  of,  235. 
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^Dsrlus  Hystsfpei,  ft  pttron  oi  the 

(     Jews,  240. 

X  Darknefls,  plague  of  the*  07* 

.  Dathan,  crime  and  puniriunent  of, 

110. 
,  David,  anointed  by  Sarauei,  156. 
attendance  of  upon  Saul,  157* 
victory  of  over  Goliath,  157* 
hated  by  Saul,  158.  flight  of, 
160.  and  Nabal,  162.  lamenta- 
tion of  for  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
165.  king  of  Jttdah,  166.  of  all 
Israel,  167.  takes  Jerusalem, 
ibid,  removes  the  atk  to  that 
city,  169.  conquests  of,  171. 
'administration  of,  173b  crime  of, 
174.  penitence  of,  175.  distress 
and  danger  of,  177.  mourning  of 
for  Absalom,  179.  presumption 
and  punishmeot  of,  182.  last  in- 
structions of,  184.  character 
and  death  of,  184. 
Deborah,  history  of,  134.    song  of, 

135. 
Decalogue,  description  of  the,  89. 
Dedication,  feast  of  the,  278. 
Delflth,  treachery  of,  '143. 
Deluge,  description  of  the,  12. 
Depravity  of  Ifan,  pioved  by  tiie 

history  of  the  Jews,  491. 
Demetrius  Soter,  kfaig  of  Syria,  op- 
presses the  Je^i,  281. 
~-^— .—  Nioator,  transaotioos  of 
with  the  Jews,  283. 

■  Eueliserns,    victory  of. 


293. 

Dial  of  Ahas,  228. 
Dispersion  of  the  Jews,  particulars 

concembig  tlie,  467*  488. 
Doris,  queen  of  Herod,  336. 
Dositheus,  the  impostor,  478. 
Dotlum,  city    of,    deliverance   of 

Elisha  then),  215. 
Drusilla,  tlie  adulteress,  371. 
Dura,  idol  placed  at,  234. 


8 


Earth,  original  condition  of,  S. 
Earthquake*  beftnre  the  destnietion 

of  Jerusalem,  479. 
Ebfti,  mount,  ceremony  at>  126. 


Eden,  happineas  of,  5. 

Edomites,  subdued  by  David,  172. 
rebdlion  of,  214.  defeat  of, 
221. 

Egloo,  death  of,  133. 

Egypt,  Abraham  in,  29.  plagues 
of,  64.    desolation  of,  226. 

Egyptians,  aversion  of  to  shepherds, 
50.  persecute  the  Israelites,  53. 
their  first-bom  slain,  70.  destruc- 
tion of  in  the  Red  Sea,  76. 

Ehud,  judge  of  the  Israelites,  133. 

Elah,  king  of  Israel,  205. 

Eiders,  the  sevmty,  dection  of  the, 
106. 

Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aminadab,  148. 

.—— —  the  martyr,  constancy  of, 

271. 

the  brother  of  Judas  Mac- 

cabseus,  treason  of,  279. 

the  Pharisee,  presumption 


of,  288. 


— — —  the  treasurer  of  the  temple, 
folly  of,  300. 
the  Jewish  chieftaiu,   con- 


duct of,  378,  400. 
Eli,  history  of,  145. 
EUijah,    the    prophet,  -history  of, 

206. 
Elon,  lialt  of  the  Israelites  at,  82. 
Elisha,   the  prophet,    history  of, 

213,  220. 
Elim,  Judge  of  the  Israelites,  140. 
Elpis,  queen  of  Herod,  336. 
Elvira,  council  of,  435. 
Endor,  witch  of,  remarks  on  the, 

163. 
Engedi,  victory  of  Jehoshaphat  at, 

211. 
England,  history  of  the  Jews  in, 

444. 
Enoch,  aecount  of,  11. 
Ephraim,  the  son  of  Joseph,  50. 
tribe  of,  valour  of  the, 

53. 
Bphraimitest  slaughtered  by  Jcph- 

thah,  139. 
Esau,  Mitory  of»  40l 
Esseneiy  aeeoont  of  the*  828: 
Esther,  Mrtory  flf,  MS.  ■ 
Eupolemus,  mlsdan  of  to   tte  Ro- 

maBS>  281. 
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Eve,  hJttory  ot,  ft. 
Esra*  history  and 


crisis. 

duoacUr  of*  847. 


Fadut,  the  goretnot  of  Jodat,  988. 
Fan,  dneriptlon  of  the.  8. 
Famine,  in  Jeniaalem,  duriog  the 

■leg e,  480. 
Feast  of  Penteooit,  101. 

of  Tfthernaelet,  108. 

of  the  Dedkatloo,  878. 

of  Purfan,  847. 

Felix,  governor  of  Judaea,  371. 
Ferdinand,  of  Spain,  penecutet  the 

Jewa,448. 
Feetnt,  the  governor  of  Judca,  378, 

374 
Fint-bom,  of  the  Egyptians,  sbdn, 

89.     of  the  Israelites,  devoted  to 

God,  78. 
Flaccus  Aquilius,  prefect  of  Alexan- 
dria, 368. 
Flies,  plague  of  the,  66. 
Florus,  the  governor  of  Judca,  374. 
France,  history  of  the  Jews  in,  448. 
Frederic  the  Great,  persecutes  the 

Jews,  451. 
Friedlander,    David,     account   of, 

459. 
Frogs,  plague  of  the,  66. 


Gabinius,    Sanhedrims    established 
by.  899. 

Gad.  tribe  of,  its  settlement,  117. 

the  prophet,  188. 

Gadara,  city  of,  talcen  by  Alexander 
Jannspus,  891. 

Galileans,  massacre  of  the,  388. 

Gallus,    the    Roman,   bravery  of, 
391. 

Gamala.  city  of,  Uken  by  the  Ra- 
mans, 390. 

Garrison,  Syrian,  in  Jerusalem,  883. 
talien  by  Simon  Maccabseus,  885. 

Oaulonites,  account  of  the,  389*339, 
348. 

Gaaa,    gates  of,    carried  away  by 


Sanauo,  143.       taken  by  Al«»  I 

d«r  Jannmia,  291. 
Gaaara.  storm  of,  270. . 
Genuia,  account  of  tba^  433. 
Georgias.  defeat  of,  276. 
Gergasites,  the.  •  123. 
Geriaim,  mount.  reUgtoua  cemnoq 

on,  187.    Samaritan  temple  noi. 

destroyed,  988. 
Germany,  history   of  the  Jews  k 

450. 

Genius  Fkmia,  goveraor  of  Jndm. 

conduct  of,  374. 
Ghiscfaala,  city  of,    uken    by  tte 

Romans,  392. 
Gibbethoo,  siege  of,  204. 
Gibeah,  wlckedneaa  of.  144.     to- 

truetionof,  14ft. 
Gibeoo.  basiled  by  the  CanaaoUcs. 

187.  --"UUW, 

Gibeooices,  obtain  an  aUiaocewith 
the  IsraeUtes,  127.  reverse  of 
the,  upon  the  poaterity  of  Saui, 
lol« 

Gideon,  the  Judge,  hiatory  of,  138. 

Giaphyra.  wife  of  Alexander,  son  of 
Herod,  316.  incestuous  raarriaee 
of,  341.  ^ 

God,  the  Creator,  1.  seif-existeoee 
of,  60.  Incorom unicable  nameof. 
61.  the  supreme  legiaUtor  of  the 
Jews,  73.  gives  the  law,  86, 
unity  and  perfections  of  88.  de- 
fends his  own  cause,  872. 

Goliath,  slain  by  David,  157. 

Goshen,  the  Israelites  in,  50. 

Gospel,  the,  preached  to  Abraham. 
28.  extensive  promu^tJoa  of  by 
the  Apostles,  481. 

Gratus,   the  procurator  of  Judsa 
343. 


H 


Had  ad,  rebellion  of  against  Solo- 
mon, 197. 

Hadareser,  vanquished  by  David. 
171. 

Haggai,  the  prophet,  940. 

Hail,  plague  of  the,  66. 

Ham,  wickednasa  of,  98.    posteritr 
of,  85.  r—       , 
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HanuuB,  history  of*  244. 

Hamath,  king  of,  the  ally  of  David, 
17s. 

Hanaoi,  the  prophet,  805. 

Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  140. 

HanuD,  vanquished  by  David,  176. 

Haael,  king  of  Syria,  history  of, 
S16,  820. 

Helena,  queen  of  Adlabene,kindness 
of,  360. 

Hdiodoms,  driven  in  terror  firom  the 
temple,  266. 

Hemarites,  the,  123. 

Herod  the  Great*  first  aetions  of, 
303.  tetn(rch  of  Judsea,  304. 
king  of  Judsea,  30ft.  takes  Jeru- 
salem, 307*  defeats  the  Arabians, 
3 J  0.  transactions  of  with  A  ugus- 
tus,  311.  domestic  misery  of, 
312.  Jealous  of  Mariamne,  313. 
commands  her  execution,  ib.  mi- 
sery and  brutality  of,  314.  archi- 
tectural worlu  of,  31ft.  aecuses 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,'  his 
sons,  before  Augustus,  317-  puts 
them  to  death,  318.  massacres 
the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  333. 
shocking  disease  of,  334.  san- 
guinary design  of,  33ft.  orders 
the  exeeutionof  his  son  Antipater, 
33fti  death,  character,  and  Ikmily 
of,  ib. 

Philip,   son  of  Herod  the 

Great,  336.    governs  Judsea,  339. 
dominioos  of,  340. 

Antipas,  son  of  Herod  the 


Grrat,  336.  artifices  of,  338.  do- 
minfcms  of,  340.  kills  John  the 
Baptist,  344.  deposltton  of,  362. 
king  of  Chalcis,  368.  369. 


Herodian  family,  rise  of  the,  302. 
Herodians,  account  of  the,  329. 
Herodias,  wickedness  of,  344. 
Herodioo,  the  fort  of,  built,  31ft. 
Herodotus,    testimony  of,    to  the 

magnitude  of  Jerusalem,  2ft0. 
Heiekiah,  ktaig  of  Judah,  history  of, 

22ft,  471. 
the  bandit  chieftain, 

death  of,  303. 
Hiel,  rabttUds  Jericho,  12ft. 
High-prleit,  office  of  the,  98. 


High-prleMs,  wiekedncM  of  the,  2fiJ. 
list  of  the,  319. 

Hilkiah,  the  priest,  229. 

Hillel  the  Babylonten,  429. 

Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  the  ally  of 
David,  168.    of  Solomon*  188. 

History  of  the  Jews,  demonstrates 
human  depravity,  492.  shows  the 
necessity  of  divine  influence,  493. 
illustrates  the  providence  of  God, 
495.  points  out  the  connexion 
between  national  sin  and  punish- 
ment, 496.  ought  to  excite  to  hu- 
mility, awe,  and  gratitude,  499w 

Hittites,  the,  123. 

Hivites,  the,  123. 

Hophni,  sin  and  punishment  of,  147. 

Horeb,  Moses  at,  ft9. 

Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  22ft. 

Hushal,  circumvents  Ahithophel, 
178. 

Hypatia,  death  of,  438. 

Hyrcanus  I.  exploits  and  administra- 
tion of,  286.    character  of,  289. 

11.  history  of,  29ft.  muti- 
lation of,  305.    death  of,  31 1. 


I 


Ibzan,  Judge  of  the  Israelites,  140. 

Idolatry,  ancient  prevalence  of,  26. 
capitally  punished  by  the  law,  151. 
of  Jeroboam  and  the  Israelites, 
201. 

Iduraseaus,  defeated  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,  278.  conquered  by  Hyr- 
canus I.  288.  assist  the  ZealoU  in 
Jerusalem,  395. 

Influence,  divine,  necessity  of  showu 
by  the  history  uf  the  Jews,  493. 

Institutions  of  the  Jews,  account  of 
the,  331. 

Isaac,  birth  and  preservation  of,  33. 
marriage  of,  37*    sons  of,  40. 

Isaiah  the  prophet.  226. 

Ishbosheth,  son  of  Saul,  history  of, 
166. 

Israel,  kingdom  of,  its  dismember- 
ment predicted,  468.  separated 
from  Judah,  199.  extinctioa  of 
the,  885.  dissolutioa  of  fbraiold, 
470. 
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Unt^am,  go  do#n  to  Sgyyt,  48, 

trik«  of,  50.     eoaditioo  ot  th« 
after  UkednCh  of  Jowph,  £8.  in- 
crwMor  the.  in  IBgfpt,  54.    de- 
parture of  tttt,  flnm  Egypt,  70. 
immben  of  the,  at  that  period, 
71.    pa«theRedaaa,76.    ingra- 
ttaideofthekSl.  fed  with  mama, 
83.    receive  miraculout  water,  84. 
defeat  the  Amalekltei,  84.    sepa- 
rated firom  all  oChMr  natiom,  87* 
rebelUom  <tf,  106.  106,  107. 106, 
IIO.   doomed  to  die  to  the  wilder- 
neit.  108.    defeat  And,  119,  and 
Slhon  and  Og.  115.    leduced  by 
the  Midianitee,  116.    enter  Ca- 
naaa,  190.    degeneraey  of  the, 
133.    their  Jodgee,  133.    wicked- 
ne«  of  the,  134.    zeoewed  id<ri- 
atry  of  the,    138.     apply  for  a 
king,   149.    adcnowledge  David, 
166. 
Itabyrium,  fortreas  (^,  taken  by  the 
Romans,  891. 


Jabesh-Gilead,  destruction  of,  145. 

Jabin  oppresses  the  Israelites,  134. 

Jacob,  birth  of,  40.  duplicity  of,  ib. 
vision  of,  4S.  servitude  and  mar- 
riage of,  42.  recoocUed  to  Esau, 
44.  wrestles  with  the  angel, 
44.  name  of  changed,  44.  do- 
mestic afflictions  of,  45.  sons  of, 
ib.  restored  to  Joseph,  49.  jour- 
ney of,  to  Egypt,  49.  dying  pro- 
phecy of,  51.    death  of,  ib. 

Jacobson,  the  enlightened  Jew,  459. 

Jaddua,  the  high  priest,  averu  the 
wrath  of  Alexander  the  Great,  856. 

Jael  kills  Sisera.  134. 

Jair,  Judge  of  the  Israelites,  138. 

Jameathe  Apostle,  martyrdom  of, 
366. 

Jamnia,  Jews  repulsed  at,  979. 
school  at,  428. 

Japha,  taken  by  the  Romans,  388. 

Japhet,  posterity  of,  25. 

Jebusites,  the,  123. 

Jehoabas,  king  of  Israel,  history  of, 
220. 


Jehoahaii,  liimgotJnUbi  U^< 

S31. 
Jehoiachin,  king  of  Jndah,  fil ; 
Johoiada,  theM^-priHUm  ' 
Joliolaklin,  kktg  ot  Jad*,  Uv 

of,  SSI. 
JefaonuB,  king  of  hnA,ymt 

2IS. 

king  of  Jndai^  ttH!< 

214. 

JehoalMipliat,  king  of  Jadril,Mir 
of,  210. 

Jehu  the  proplMt.  911. 

king  of  Israel,  hhtavyoi;*! 

JephtlMi,  the  Judge,  htatorytAnj 

Jeremiah  the  prophet,  930l 

Jerioho,  faU  of,  lift. 

Jeroboam  I.  king  of  bmi.  ki«r| 
of,  197-<903. 

II.  kfaigof  bnsL  ttir| 

of,  SS8. 

Jerusalem,  becomes  theioyiiio 
dence  of  David,  lg7.    in  iM* 
glory  of  4t  consisted,  l«8i  !*• 
by  Shlahak,  208.    bytheFlfr 
ttoeaand  Arabians,  914.  tfdt 
Assyrians,    229.      by  NtheeM 
nexsar,  231.      rebuilt,  237.  W- 
description  of  by  Hefodotns,  »<• 
taken  by  Ptolemy,  960.    byAsti- 
oohusEplphanes,  269.   miierroC 
272.     delivered  by  Judas  Msea- 
i»us,  27a     taken  by  Aotiodns 
Eupator,  28a      by  Herod,  307 
warnings  of    fte  destnietioo  rf. 
375.    d  issenslotu  in,  before  its  ^ 
stnietion,  393.     ripe  for  its  doom. 
400.  siege  of  by  Titus,  401.  dnad- 
ful  condition  of,  414.    destractlao 
of,  485.    various  sieges  of.  464. 
prophecies  of  Clirist  muceiBiB< 
its  destruction,  478.     horran  of 
the  storm  of,  482.    complete  sab- 
version  of,  484.     trodden  down  of 
the  Gentiles,  4^.      restored  kj 
Coostantinethe  Great,  485.  plun- 
dered by  Chosroes,  486.    sebse- 
quent  history   of,   486.    pteseot 
state  of,  lb. 

Jeshua  murders  his  brother,  9S4. 

Jesus,  son  of  Ananus,  predicts  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  97S. 
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Jesus*  son  of  Saphst,  defends  Tari- 

chea,  389. 
Jethro,  advice  of  to  Mosesi  85. 
Jewish  mode  of  reckoning  time,  503. 

measures  of  lengtli,  weight,  Sec- 

505. 

Jews*  history  of  connected  with  the 
Mediation  of  Christ,  69.  capti- 
vity  of  the,  233.  condition  of 
in  their  eaptivity*  £35.  restora- 
tion of,  236.  their  hatred  of  the 
Samaritans,  239.  under  the  go- 
▼emment  of  the  Persians,  241. 
deliverance  of  by  Esther,  246. 
change  in  the  national  character 
of,  251.  final  separation  of  &om 
the  Samaritans,  252.  insubordi- 
nation of,  254.  providential  im>- 
tectlon  ck,  255.  icUgioup  fom- 
ness  of,  258.  fidelity  of  to  Lao- 
medoQ,  259.  reverence  of,  for  the 
Sabbath,  260.  signal  delivermce 
of,  at  AlMtaadria,  264.  misery 
of,  under  the  Syrian  tyranny,  269. 
ooMtancy  of,  271.  memorable 
instance  of  thisi  274.  treaty  of, 
with  the  Romans,  281.  calami- 
tlea  of,  under  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander JaansBtts,  203.  aversion  of, 
to  Herod,  314.  misconceptions 
of,  rdative  to  the  diaraeter  of  the 
Messiah,  325.  moral  degradation 
of,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  ib.  abo- 
lition of  their  institutions,  330. 
banished  from  Rome,  346.  misery 
of,  under  Pilate,  348.  guilt  of, 
in  rejecting  Christ,  34a  this  the 
cause  of  their  subsequent  mise- 
ries, 351.  moral  and  political  con- 
dition of,  illustrated  by  the  minis- 
try of  Christ,  354.  bow  their 
rejection  by  God  b  to  be  under- 
stood, 358.  impatience  of,  under 
the  Roman  yolce,  359.  persecution 
of,  in  Mesopotamia,  366.  massa- 
cres of,  378.  defeat  the  Romans, 
380.  infatuation  of  in  the  Roman 
war,  392.  their  desperate  defence 
of  Jerusalem,  402.  mlseryjof,  410, 
416.  delusion  of,  424.  horrible 
slaughter  of,  426.  schools  of, 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 


4S8.  dispeirion  of,  429.  pa- 
triarchs of,  at  Tiberias,  429.  sedi- 
tions of,  430.  calamities  of,  mxder 
the  reign  of  Adrian,  439.  under 
the  Roman  Emperors,  434,  438. 
under  the  Mohammedans,  440. 
hi  Persia,  441.  in  Spahi,  ib.  in 
France,  442.  in  England,  444. 
in  Germany,  450.  in  Poland,  452. 
in  Russia,  453.  in  Turkiey,  454. 
spirit  of  inquiry  among  the,  458. 
indications  of  improvemoit  among 
the,  not  general,  460.  treatment 
they  should  receive,  460.  predic- 
tions of  Moses  concerning  the 463. 
misery  of  the,  in  their  sieges,  465. 
numbers  of  them  sold  for  slaves, 
466.  dispersion  of,  467.  their 
wonderful  preservation  the  sufa[}ect 
of  prophecy,  475.  Insensibility  of, 
ftnetold,  477.  forbidden  to  visit 
the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  485.  In- 
tentions of  Providence  concern- 
ing, 487.  certain  conversion  of, 
489.  restoration  of,  to  their  own 
land,  490.  instructloB  to  Ik  de- 
rived from  their  history,  491. 
I  I  Society  Ibr  the  eonversion  of 
the,  449. 

Jeaebel,  history  of,  806,  218. 

Joab,  history  of,  166 — 186. 

JoaSh,   king  of  Israel,  history  of, 
220. 

"  ■  king  of  Judah,    history  of, 
219. 

Job,  book  of,  composed,  59. 

Johanan,  the  higli-priest,  murder  of, 
254, 

Rabbi,  433. 

John  the  Baptist,  account  of,  344. 
'  '     followers  of ,  345. 

of   Ghischala,     actions   and 

character  of,  382, 393,  395,  401, 
402,  407, 424. 

Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  account 

of,  318. 
Jonathan,  son  (^  Saul,  friendship  of 

David  for,  158.    death  of,  163. 
Joppa,  taken  by  the  Romans,  389. 
Jordan,  passage  of  by  the  Israelites, 

124. 
Joseph,  history  of,  45,  51. 
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of,  228. 


llaUchui,  tbettnMin,  304. 
If  althace,  queen  of  Herod,  336. 
Man,  creation  of,  3.    original  oon* 

dition<tf,  5. 
Maoasseh,  aon  of  Joseph,  60. 
half  tribe  of,     settled, 

117. 

king  of  Judah,    history 

Beii  Israel,  application 
of  to  Cromwell,  446. 

Manna,  account  of  the,  82. 

Manoah,  the  father  of  Samson, 
140. 

Marah,  murmuring  of  the  Israelites 
at,  81. 

Mariamne,  betrothed  to  Herod,  305. 
marriage  ut,  306.  Herod's  jea- 
lousy of,  309.    death  ot»  313. 

. daughter   of    Simon, 

queen  of  Herod,  336. 

Martyrs,  Jewish,  under  Aotlochus 
Epiphanes,  271. 

Mary  devours  her  own  child,  420. 

Massada,  fortreuof,  305,310. 

Mattathias,  founder  of  the  Macca- 
bees, Iiifttoryof,  273. 

Medes,  the,  take  Babylon,  235. 

Megiddo,  battle  of,  230. 

Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  history 
of,  222. 

the  Jewish    chieftain, 

378. 

Mendelsohn,  Moses,  account  of, 
458. 

Menelaus  the  apostate,  history  of, 
268,  280. 

Mephibosheth,  son  of  Saul,  con- 
duct of  David  to,  173, 180. 

Meshach,  heroism  of,  233. 

Messiah,  expectation  of  the  appear- 
auce  of,  321.  misconception  of 
by  the  Jews,  324.  effect  of  the 
appearance  of  the,  326.  ministry 
of  the,  354. 

Messiahs,  false,  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  478.  during 
the  seige  of  that  city,  483. 

Mesopotamia,  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in,  36?. 

Micah,  idolatry  of,  144. 

Micaiah,  the  prophet,  210. 


Michal,  marriage  of  to  David,  159. 
repudiated,  170. 

Michmash,  the  residence  of  Jona- 
than, 283. 

Midlanites,   seduce   the    Israelites, 

116.  oppress  them,  135.    defeat- 
ed, 136. 

Midwives,  the  Hebrew,  heroic  con- 
duct of,  55. 

Ministry  of  Christ,  observations  on, 
354. 

Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  56. 
sedition  of,  I07.    death  of,  113. 

Mischna,  account  of  the,  432. 

Mizpeh,  defeat  of  the  Philistines  at, 
148. 

Moabites,  the,  oppress  the  Israelites, 
133.  subdued,  I7I.  signal  defeat 
of,  213. 

Modin,  the  birth-place  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, 273. 

Mohammed,  persecutes  the  Jews, 
440. 

Mohammedans,  condition  of  the 
Jews  under  the,  441. 

Montesquieu,  his  opinion  of  the 
cities  of  refuge,  91. 

Mordecai,  history  of,  244. 

Moses,  birth  and  preservation  of, 
56.  flight  of  from  Egypt,  57. 
marriage  of,  58.  commlulon  of, 
59.  inflicts  plagues  on  thw 
Egyptians,  63.  subordination  of 
to  God,  73.  song  of,  76.  pro- 
cures water  from  the  rock,  84. 
obtains  assistance  in  the  govern- 
ment, 85.  receives  the  law,  87' 
elects  seventy  elders,  106.  heroism 
of,  107.    sin  of,  112.  last  days  of, 

117.  charge  of  to  the  Israelites, 
1 19.   death  and  characier  of,  120. 


N 


Nabolh,  history  of,  209. 

Nadab,  crime  and  punishment  of, 

105. 
king  of  Israel,  history  of, 

204. 
Nahash,  defeated  by  Saul,  154. 
Napoleon,    interference  of  in  the 

aflklrf  of  the  Jews,  444^ 
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NftUwn,  the  prophet,  175, 189. 
Nations,   punUhed  for  tbdr  timt 

498. 
Naarlteihip  e&pUiiMd,  140. 
Nebachadnesar  takea   Jelioiadiin 

eapttvt,  231.  dcatroyi  Jaruaalam, 

S33,  466,  47S. 
NelnuarattaD,  rases  the  tempta,  tSS. 
Neeho,  Invades  Judca,  tSO. 
Nehemiah,  history  and  diaraeter  of, 

249. 
Newton,  Sir  Tsaae,  his  account  of 

the  creation,  I. 
Ntcanor,  deteted,  276.    slain,  280. 
Nidiolas,  of  Damascus,  339. 
Nile,  river  of,  turned  into  blood, 

65. 
Nhnrod,  dialogue  of  with  Ahraham, 

27. 
Noah,  hbtoryof,  12. 


Obed-edom,  the  ark  in  the  hovia  of^ 

169. 
Ocean,  arrangement  of  the,  2. 
Ochus     punishes     the    refkactorj 

Jews,  264. 
Offerings,  under  the  law,  100. 
Og,  king  of  Bashan,   conquest  of, 

115. 
Olympias,  daughter  of  Herod,  336. 
Omri,  history  of,  205. 
On,  rebelUon  of,  110. 
Onlas   I.  the  high-priest,  character 

of,  260. 

II.,  262. 

III.,  266. 

Orestes,  prefect  of  Alexandria,  438. 
Othniel,  son  of  Oaleb,  Judge,  133. 


Pallas,  queen  of  Herod,  336. 

Parthlans  invade  Jodca,  305. 

Passover,  institution  of,  68.  in- 
Joined  by  the  law,  101.  celebra- 
tion of  by  Heaekiah,  22$.  by 
Josiah,  230. 

Patriarchal  dispensation,  account  of 
the,  331. 


Patrlarcba  of  TlbariMb  aeeoonl  of 

the,  499^ 
Pan!,  the  ApoaUe,  971,  97t,  480. 
Pekah,  Ung  of  land*  hiitoty  of, 

222. 
Pekahiah,   king  of  Umd,  hlsttry 

of,  222. 
Prila,  Chrbtlaiia  retire  to,  380. 
Penteooet,  aooount  of  the  feast  oC 

101. 
Persia,  eooditkm   of  the  Jews  is, 

441. 
Persians,  take  Baby  loo,  235. 
Petronius,   the  Roman  governor  of 

Syria,  368. 
Phannias,    the    laat  of    the  high. 

priMte,  99^ 

Pharaoh,  tmsactloiia  of  wkh  Abnp 
ham,  2^  with  Joaeph,  48.  en- 
slaves the  laiaaliteab  M.  dMiaeeT 
of,  65.  drowned  la  Ae  Red  Ses, 
76. 

Pharisees,  seditioas  aplrit  of  Oe, 
288, 299.  powerof  the,  294.  their 
ezpectstkNi  of  the  Meaakdi,  S2t. 
aeoount  of  th^  897- 

Phasael,  brother  of  Herod,  history 
of,  806. 

Phasaelis,  daughter  of  Herod,  336. 

Pheroras,  aooount  of,  3l9i. 

Philip,  son  of  Herod,.  S3Q,  83a 

"  the  Roman  Emperor,  pro- 

tects the  Jews,  435. 

Philistines  oppress  the  Israelites, 
133, 140.  sbuightered  by  Samson, 
143.  obtain  possession  of  and 
restore  the  ark,  147.  defeat  <^ 
the,  148,  157.  defeat  SaaJ«  163. 
subdued  by  David,  171. 

Philo,  the  Jewish  writer,  quoted, 
19,  343.  misskm  of  to  liome, 
363. 

PhiloJttdsean  Sodety,  ofeject  of, 
44S. 

Phioehas,  son  of  Aaroo,  heroic  oon- 
duct  of,  116. 

— — — .  son  of  Ell,  wickedness 
of,  147. 

Pilate,  Pontius,  widtednesa  and 
cruelty  of,  343,  847.  death  of, 
360. 

Plague,  among  the  Iiraelites,  111, 
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116.    among  the  Philistines,  147. 

in  the  reign  of  Davld«|l88. 
PlJigues  of  Egypt.  64. 
Poland,  condition  of  the  Jews  in, 

452. 
Pompey  the  Great,  at  Jerusalem, 

S9B. 
Potiphar,  conduct  of  to  Joseph, 

46. 
Predietioos  made  to  Abraham,  31. 

of  Jacob,  61. 
Priest,  the  high,  ofllce  of,  99. 
Priests,  under  the  law,  description 

of,  97. 
— — —  Idolatrous,  destroyed,  470. 
Princes  of  the  Captivity,  account  of 

the,  430,  438. 
Proeurators,  Roman,  in  Judaea,  359. 
Prophecy,  th*  hfotory  of  the  Jews 

connected  with,  46S. 
Prophecies  of  Moses,   fulfilled    in 

the  history  of  the  Jews,   463. 

of  the  Jewish  prophets,  469.    of 

Christ,  478, 
Proverbs  of  Sdlomoo,  187* 
Providence  of  God,  illustrated  by 

the  history  of  the  Jews,  486. 
Ptolemals,  massacre  of  the  Jews  at, 

379. 
Ptolemy,  takes  Jerusalem,  860. 
— — .—    PhUadephus,   cnrders  the 

the  Septuagint  tiandatloo,  262. 
Euergetes*  fkvounriile    to 


the  Jews,  262. 

Philopater,    cruelty    of. 


264. 


265. 


Epiphancs,  loeee  Judca, 

.    the  son-in-law  of  Simon 
Maccabsnis,  treachery  of,  286. 
Lathyrus,  iuvades  Judssa, 


291. 


Purim,  account  of  the  feast  of,  247. 


Quails  given  to  the  Israelites,  107* 


Rabbah,  siege  of,  174. 


RabUnlsU,  account  of  the,  434. 

Rabsbekah,'.  blasphemies  of,  226. 

Ragoel,  the|fiither-in-law  of  Moses, 
68. 

Rahab,  account  of,  184. 

Rarooth-Gllead,  batUe  of,  2ia 

Raphia,  battle  of,  264. 

Rebekah,  marriage  of  to  Isaac,  36. 

Rechabites,  account  of  the,  219. 

Red  Sea,  passage  of  the,  77. 

Refuge,  cities  of,  91. 

Rehoboam,  history  of,  199. 

Rijectlon  of  Christ,  the  cause  of  the 
misery  of  the  Jews,  354. 

■  of  the  Jews  by  God,  how 
to  be  understood,  367. 

Rephidim,  the  Israelites  at,  84. 

Restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their 
own  land,  489. 

Resurrection  of  the  dead,  known 
by  the  ancient  Israelites,  163. 

Reuben,  tribe  of.  Its  settlement,  117. 

Resin,  king  of  Damascus,  Invades 
Judca,  224. 

RImmon,  rock  of,  occupied  by  the 
Beqjamlnltes,  146. 

Rixpab,  maternal  afltetion  of,  181. 

Roman  government  of  Judiea,  ac- 
count of,  369. 

Romans,  first  treaty  of  the,  with  the 
Jews,  281.  second  do.  286.  inter- 
fere in  the  alAdxs  of  Judsa,  296. 
defeated  by  the  Jews,  380.  con- 
quer JudsBa,  388.  besiege  Jeru- 
salem, 401.  prophecies  of  Moses 
ooDoeniing  the,  463.  dvil  wars 
among  the,  foret<dd  by  Christ, 
479. 

Roxana,  daughter  of  Herod,  336. 

Russia,  condition  of  tiM  Jews  in, 
454. 


S 


in- 


Sabbath,  institution  of  the,  4. 
joined  in  the  law,  101. 
ance  of  the  Inforced  by  Esra,  249. 
reverence  of  the  Jews  for,  200. 

Sabbathal  SevI,  the  impostor,  his- 
Uxjoi,  466. 

Sabfaius,  the  Roman  gtnaial,  con- 
duct of  in  Judsea,  SS9i 
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SabiMn,  the  Rooua  toidier,  ▼aloar 

of  417. 
facrificcs,  iiMtltotkni  of,  7.    of  the 

law,  99i     ce«atioii  of  the  at  Je^ 

rvMlein,  418. 
Saddoceti,  origfai  of  the,  261.    ac- 

eovntof  the,3S8. 
Sadoc,  the  opfaiione  of,  961. 
SalooM,  sbter  of  Herod,  hatred  of 

to  Mariamoe,   309.      diabolical 

malfgnitf  of,  314. 

daughter  of  Herod,  336. 

Sttmarla,  ba  icged  by  Beohadad,  21 6. 

dreadful  fuBOne  In,  ib.   taken  by 

the  A  vyrians,  225.  by  Hyrcataaa  i. 

288.    rebuilt  by  Herod,  315. 
Samuitans*   account  of   the,  239. 

hatred  (^  to  the  Jews,  239.    final 

•eparatkm  of  from  the  Jews,  252. 

punished     by     Alexander,    258. 

pollute  the  temple,  342.     massa- 

crai  of,  360,  388. 
Samaoo,  history  of,  141. 
Samnrtf  the  profrtiet*  birth  of,  147. 

actions  of,  148—156. 

death  and  character  ot,  161. 

Sanhedrim,  account  of    the,  299. 

members  of  murdered  by  Herod, 

307. 


Seleucus,    king  of  Syrii,  n(B| 

of.  286. 
SeQDacfaenb,  king  of  Asjnil 

tory  of,  226,  471. 
Seppboris  burnt,  240.  lOmb,*] 
Septuagint,  version  of  the.M-  ' 
Seron,  defeat  and  death  of  thc^C^j 
Serpents,     the   fiery,   jlbptm 

IsraeUtes,  115. 
Sefh,  birth  of,  9, 
Shadrach,  heroism  of,  234. 
Shalmaneser,  kfaig  of  A»yrii,#| 
<troys  the  kingdom  of  load,  ft 
Shallunn«  king  of  Israel,  hiMOToL 
222, 

^^^S9T,  thejudce^  133. 
2»iicAm.  son  of  Bichri,  leditlaiA 
180. 


of  the, 


•    in  Paris,  recommenda- 
tion of  the,  460. 

Sarai,  danger  of  in  Egypt,  29. 
change  of  the  name  of,  32. 

Satan,  seduces  Eve.  6. 

Saul,  elected  kfng,  153,  victory  of, 
154.  impiety  of,  ib.  successes 
of,  156.  insanity  of*  ib.  pur- 
sues David,  160.  interview  of 
with  the  witch  of  Endor,  162. 
death  and  character  of,  164. 
posterity  of  destroyed,  181. 

Scaurus,  the  Roman  general,  296. 

Schools  of  the  Jews  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  428. 

Scopes,  tyranny  of,  265. 

Scriptures,  the,  arranged  by  Ezra, 
249. 

Scytbopolis,  massacre  of  the  Jews 
at,  379. 

Seasons,  sacred,  of  the  Jews,  101. 

Siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans*- 
405. 


conquered  by  the  Isnditei. 


queen  of,   rMn» 
195. 

Shero,  posterity  of,  25. 
Shew-bread,    deacriptkm 

loa 

Shiloh.  Christ  the,  51,  341. 
Shimei,  curses  David,  177. 
Sicaril,  or  aasaasins,  accoontoftk. 

371,  397. 
Sidon,  the  son  of  Canaan,  123. 
city  of,  destroyed  by  Odtu. 

254. 
Sihon, 

115. 
Simeon,  imprisonment  of,  48. 

the  rebel  chiefUin.  339l 

Simon,  the  just,  character  of,  26*. 
the  son  of  Joseph,  sedliioa 

of,  226. 

Maccabceus,  admmiitratioa 

of,  285.     murder  of,  286. 
son  of  Gorias,  diandn  of. 

397.    conduct  of,  401,  414,  496. 

■ Magus,  the  impostor,  47«. 

Sin,  the  Israelites  in  the  wildetttHi 

of,  112. 
Sinites,  the,  123. 
Sisera,  history  of. 
Slaves,  condition 

Jews,  92. 

numbers  of   the  Jews  soU 

for,  466. 

Sohemus,  put  to  death  by  Hcnd, 
313. 


134. 

of    among 


the 
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Solomon,  proclaimed  king*  183. 
ratgn  of*  187.  marriage  of«  ib. 
wisdom  of,  ib.  administration 
of,  188.  tetr.p'fr  of,  189.  dedi- 
cates it,  192.  worki  of,  193. 
wealth  of,  194.  faU  of,  196. 
punistiment  of,  197.  death  and 
character  of,  ib. 

Sosius,  the  Roman  general,  takes 
Jerusalem,  307. 

Spain,  condition  of  the  Jews  in^ 
441. 

Spies,  sent  to  view  Canaan,  103. 
wickedness  of,  109.  at  Jericho, 
124. 

Stephen,  martyrdom  of,  480. 

Successors  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
character  of  the,  259 

Succoth,  tho  Israelites  at,  74.  in- 
habitants of  punished,  137. 

Suetonius,  testimony  of  to  the  ex* 
pectation  of  the  Messiah,  322. 

Sun,  creation  of  the,  2. 

Synagogues,  origin  of,  250. 

Synagogue  worship,  influence  of  on 
the  Jews,  251. 

Syrians,  subdued  by  David,  171. 
destruction  of  their  empire,  475. 


Taberah,  the  Israelites  at,  106. 

Tabernacle,  description  of  the,  97. 

Tabernacles,  fe^t  of,  102. 

Tacitus,  testimony  of  to  the  expec- 
tation of  a  Messiah,  323. 

Talmud,  account  of  the,  433. 

Tamar,  abused  by  Amnon,  175. 

Tarichea,  taken  by  the  Romans, 
389. 

Temple  of  Solomon,  erection, 
magnificence,  and  dedication  of, 
189 — 191.  destroyed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar,   231. 

rebuilt,  237.  dedicated,  240. 

profaned  by  Menelaus,  268.  by 
Antiochus  Epiphane8,270.  purified 
by  Judas  Maccaboeus,  278.  plunder- 
ed by  Crassus,  300.  by  Sabinus, 
339.  beautified  by  Herod,  SlOi ' 
assailed  by  the  Romans,  418.  coam 
flagration  of,  431.     complete  de-  | 


structioo  of,   484.      attempt  of 
Julian  to  rebuild  it,  435. 

Terali,  the  father  of  Abraham,  26. 

Terapbim  of  Laban,  43. 

Terentius  Rufus,  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, 427'  tears  up  the  foundations 
of  the  temple,  484. 

Thebez,  Abimelech  slain  at,  138. 

Theocracy,  that  of  the  Israelites  ex- 
plained, 149. 

Theodorus,  prince  of  Laodicea, 
victory  of,  291. 

Theodosius  the  Great,  p  rotects  the 
Jews,  438. 

■  II.  represses  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Jews,  438. 

Theudas,  the  Impostor,  account  of, 
369,  479. 

Thummim,  the,  explained,  118. 

Thunder,  the  plague  of  the,  66. 

Tiber iaa,  city  of,  built,  344.  taken 
by  the  Roman?,  389.  Patriarchs 
of,  429. 

Tiberius  Alexander*  governor  of 
Judsea,  370,  401. 

Tibni,  history  of,  205. 

Tiglath-Pileser,  invades  Israel,  224. 

Timotheus,  defeat  of,  277,  278. 

Titus,  takes  Tarichea,  389.  con- 
duct of  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
401. 

Traditions  relative  to  the  deluge, 
20.  to  the  actions  of  Joshua,  1 29, 
131. 

Tribes  of  the  Israelites,  50.      con- 
dition of  under  the  Judges,  135. 
■     the  ten,  disappearance 
of,  225. 

Trypkon  murders  Judas  Maccabseus, 
284. 

Turkey,  condition  of  the  Jews  in, 
454. 

Tyre,  destroyed  by  Alexander,  255. 


U 


Uriah,  murder  of,  174. 
Urlm,  the,  explained,  119. 
Usury,  forbidden  by  the  law,  94. 
Ufltth,  rashness  and  death  of,  169. 
Uflriab,  king  of  Judah,  history  of. 
Ml. 
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Varuit  the  RomaD  governor  of 
Syria,  conduct  of,  334»  339. 

Va«hU,  history  of,  243. 

Veipasian,  imaginary  predictions  of, 
323.  invades  Judca,  380.  takes 
JoUpaU,  382.  Joppa,  389  and 
Gamala,  390.  becomes  E;mpeK>r 
of  Rome,  398. 

Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria, 
visit  of  to  Jerusalem,  380. 


W 


War  between  the  Jews  and  the  Ro- 
mans, 377* 

Wamii^  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem,  375. 

Wealth  of  Solomon,  194. 


Xerxes,  reign  of,  favourable  to  the 
Jews,  241. 


Vemen,  Jewi&h  kingdom  in,  44!- 
Vork,  maasacre  of  the  Jeviit,^^ 


Zadok,  the  priest,  183. 
Zalmunnah,  death  of,  137. 
Zarephath,  the  widow  of,  2t^- 
Zealots,  atrocities  of  the,  3d3.  ba 

rlble  cruelties  tX^  398. 
Zeba,  death  of,  137. 
Zecharlab,  the  priest,  muider  i 
2S0. 

the  prophet,  240l 

the  king  of  Isnel,  ius- 
222. 
thfc  wm  kjiyof/udtb. 


tory  ttf, 
Zedekiah, 

history  of,  231. 
Zemaritea,  the,  123. 
Zerah,  defeat  of,  203. 
Zerubbabel,  history  of,  237. 
ZIba,  fraud  of,  177. 
Ziklag,  conflagration  of,  265. 
ZImri,  history  of,  205. 
Zipporab,  the  wife  of  Hoses,  5S- 
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